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^FFID^ATIT 


CITIZENS  OF  OAKLAND. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  County  of 
Alameda,  State  of  California,  do  certify  under  oath,  that  Senator 
John  W.  Bones,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  did,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  make  the  following  statement— that  he  had  been  offered  money 
on  two  (2)  occasions  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  upon  bills  pending  before 
the  Legislature. 

JOHN  DOHERTY, 
JOHN  McARTHUR, 
EDWARD  C.  FISHER, 
GEORGE  W.  HOGUET, 
CHARLES  LAFFERTY, 
HORACE  LAPERLE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twentieth  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

JOHN  YULE, 
Justice  of  Peace  of  Oakland  Township,  County  of  Alameda. 

Should  you  require  further  testimony  the  following  gentlemen  will 
testify  to  the  same. 

WM.  U.  McCONNELL, 
THOS.  B.  MINITER, 
ADAM  KOOB, 
HORACE  LAPA. 


COMMUNICATION 


SENATOR  JOHN  W.  BONES, 


COMMUNICATION. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  March  19th,  1878. 

Senator  Bones:    The  citizens  of  this  town  have  held  a  meeting 
this  evening,  and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you  for  consideration.     They   demand  your  resignation. 
If  you  fail  to  do  as  they  demand,  the  plank  which  you  agreed  to  accept 
-the  Kearney  plank — will  be  enforced.     !  !  !  We  have  said  it  !  !  ! 

SKULL,  CROSS-BONES,  AND  NOOSE. 


FOURTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


San  Francisco  Park  Commissioners. 


isye-y. 


BOARD  OF  PARK  COMMISSIONERS. 

E.  L.  SULLIVAN, 
WM.  ALVORD, 
LOUIS  McLANE. 


OFFICERS. 
E.  L.  Sullivan President. 

Wm.  B.  Peichard General  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PARK  COMMISSIONERS. 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  : 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter 
the  general  plan  of  operations  announced  in  their  second  and  third 
biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature.  They  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pushing  to  completion  the  con- 
struction of  "The  Great  Highway"  committed  to  their  charge  by 
Act  of  March  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

This  improvement  will  not  only  furnish  a  sea-shore  drive  of  unsur- 
passable beautj^,  but  serve  as  a  permanent  bulwark  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sand  drifts,  whose  steady  growth  menaces 
interests  of  more  conseciuence  than  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  if  the 
experiences  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe  are  applicable  here. 
But  the  construction  of  the  highway  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
Its  foundations  must  be  laid  by  continuous  effort,  not  piecemeal. 

The  scanty  nieans  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  work,  of  which  a  section  had  been  commenced. 
Indeed,  unless  the  Legislature  shall  by  prompt  action  authorize  the 
Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  to  appropriate  at  least  twenty 
thousand  dollars  from  the  General  Fund  to  supply  the  demand  upon 
the  Park  Improvement  Fund,  the  Commissioners  will  be  obliged  to 
discharge,  on  the  first  of  January  next,  the  greater  part  of  the 
laborers  whom  they  now  employ  on  the  roads  and  care  of  the  plan- 
tations. 

Exhibit  B,  appended  to  the  Superintendent's  report  herewith  for- 
warded, gives  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  two  years. 
It  shows  a  balance  on  hand  November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
dollars  and  seventy -three  cents.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  infrac- 
tions of  Park  police  regulations  have  augmented  the  Park  resources 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars.  But  for  this  aid  the  impending 
discharge  of  laborers  must  have  already  taken  place. 

The  second  section  of  the  Act  of  April  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  is  so  framed  that  the  Commissioners  doubted  their 
power  even  to  hire  an  office  in  the  city. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Engineer  of  the  West  Side  Irrigation 
Commission  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  desk  room,  and  held 
their  meetings  and  deposited  their  books  and  papers  in  his  office. 

By  reference  to  all  the  past  reports  of  the  Commissioners  it  will 
be  found  that  no  charge  whatever  has  been  allowed  for  legal  services. 
Emergencies  may  however  arise  requiring  the  advice  and  service  of 
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counsel,  and  in  such  case  the  Commissioners  ask  for  discretionary 
power. 

Under  said  section  two  the  Commissioners  did  not  consider  them- 
selves authorized  to  employ  a  Secretary.  They  submit  that  such  ill- 
judged  economy  only  operates  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  up  the  time 
of  other  officers  when  they  could  be  more  profitably  employed. 

Exhibits  D  and  E  show  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Park.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  have  been  steadily  increas- 

Permission  has  been  given  to  the  United  States  to  construct  a  life 
saving  station  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  A 
house  is  now  being  built  which  promises  to  be  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful. 

Exhibit  L  shows  a  creditable  list  of  donations  made  to  the  Park. 
It  is  al^o  proposed  by  a  number  of  liberal  citizens  to  make  a  dona- 
tion of  a  highly  ornamental  iron  and  glass  structure  imported  at 
great  cost  by  the  late  James  Lick.  The  Board  should  be  authorized 
to  erect  this  edifice.  The  estimated  cost  of  erection  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.    When  finished  it  would  doubtless  return  a  good  rental. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  an  increase  of  the  Park  tax  to  three 
(3)  cents  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  city  and  county  for  Maintenance  Fund,  and  also  the 
authority  to  rent  an  office  and  employ  a  Secretary  and  Engineer,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  as  i)rovided  in  section  four.  Act 
eight  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  parks  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco," 
approved  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Control  of  the  grades  on  D  and  H  Streets  should  be  given  to  the 
Commission  in  order  that  uniformity  of  grade  may  be  established 
from  Stanyan  Street  to  the  ocean. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  L.  SULLIVAN, 
WILLIAM  ALA^ORD, 
LOUIS  McLANE. 
San  Francisco,  December  1st,  1877.. 


SUPERIXTEXDENT'S  REPORT. 


Golden  Gate  Paek,  November  30th,  1877. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Pari  Commissioners  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  works  prose- 
cuted on  the  grounds  under  your  supervision,  during  the  two  years 
ending  November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

PARK   MAINTENANCE. 

The  labor  emploved  has  been  engaged  principally  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  completed  drives,  walks,  and  plantations  of  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    DRIVES   AND   WALKS. 

This  w^ork  comprises  the  dressing,  sprinkling,  cleaning,  and  smaller 
repairs  necessarv  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  .     ■  ^  . 

There  are  now  constructed  and  in  use  thirty-hve  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eightv-two  linear  feet  of  roadway,  varying  in  width 
from  thirty-six  to  ninetv  feet,  and  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  square  feet  in  area.  This  has  received  a 
coating  of  rock  over  its  entire  extent  twice  since  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventv-five,  and  as  many  as  four  times  on  considerable 
portions  where  the  wear  and  tear  has  been  greatest.  Sprinkling  with 
hose  and  wagons  employs  a  force  of  men  and  teams,  exclusively,  at 
least  five  months,  and  partially  during  the  remainder  ot  the  yeai-. 

The  finished  walks  have  been  kept  in  repair.  Those  unfinished 
cannot  well  be  completed  until  the  grounds  adjacent  have  received 
the  final  work  of  shaping  and  plantation. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   PLANTATIONS. 

This  work  embraces  watering  and  attendance,  such  as  trimming, 
mulching,  staking,  and  hoeing  around  trees  and  shrubs,  and  care  of 

In  the  avenue  and  eastern  district  of  Golden  Gate  Park  there  have 
been  planted  up  to  date,  trees  and  shrubs,  sixty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six ;  in  the  western,  or  sand  district,  thirty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Attention  has  been  bestowed  principally  on  the  plantations  m  the 
avenue  and  eastern  district  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  Their  progress 
has  been  fair,  nothwithstanding  the  drouth  of  the  past  season  and 
insufficient  facilities  for  water  distribution,  w^hich,  under  present 
circumstances,  could  not  be  avoided. 

Heavy  pruning  has  been  resorted  to  with  several  varieties  of  trees, 
to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  prevailing  summer  winds  and  the 
storms  of  winter,  which  while  it  causes  them  to  present  rather  an 
unfavorable  appearance  at  present,  will  in  the  future,  I  believe,  be 
more  than  recompensed  by  their  strength,  compactness,  and  syme- 
try  of  form. 


PARK    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  of  improvement  has  been  limited  to  the  completion  of  a 
part  of  the  walks,  the  construction  of  a  bridle-path  five  thousand 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad,  the  preparation  of  grounds,  forma- 
tion of  compost  heaps,  and  the  propagation  and  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants. 

There  were  raised  in  the  Park  Nursery,  season  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-five  and  six,  trees  and  shrubs,  twenty-two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine;  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  and  seven,  trees  and  shrubs,  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven;  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and 
eight,  trees  and  shrubs,  viz. :  Tamarisks,  seven  thousand ;  Monterey 
pine,  seven  thousand  six  hundred;  blue  gums,  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred ;  flowering  plants,  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

There  are,  in  addition,  in  boxes,  eighteen  thousand  Monterey 
pines,  and  four  thousand  seedlings  of  other  sorts,  for  the  season  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  nine;  also,  there  will  be 
about  ten  thousand  flowering  plants  ready  by  next  spring. 

For  the  cost  of  all  the  difl'erent  works  of  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  stock  and  material  purchased  for  those  purposes 
during  the  two  years  ending  with  this  date,  I  refer  you  to  Exhibit  C, 
accompanying  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  PMCHARD, 

Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Park  Commissioners'  receipts  and  disbursements  from  organization  of  the  Board,  May  Zd,  1870, 

to  Noveviber  30th,  1875. 


Receipts. 

Product  of  sale  of  125    bonds   of 

$1,000  00  each,  at  92  5-100 $115,062  50 

Product   of  sale   of   125   bonds   of 

$1,000  00  each,  sold  25  at  92,  25 

at  91  75-100,  75  at  91  55-100 114,600  00 

Product  of    sale   of    75    bonds   of 

$1,000  00  each,  at  par 75,000  00 

Product   of    sale   of    75    bonds   of 

$1,000  00  each,  at  93 69,750  00 

Product   of    sale   of    75   bonds   of 

$1,000  00  each,  sold  35  at  90  70- 

100,  40  at  91  5-100 68,165  00 

Street  account 2,902  86 

Park  improvements,  sale  of  Lupin 

seed,  and  use  of  tools 812  76 

Police  account 660  00 

Interest  account 396  00 

Pound  account 356  50 

$447,705  62 


Balance  cash  on  hand   November 

30th,  1875 $34,527  95 


Disbursements. 

Park  improvements $366,231  35 

Surveying  and  engineering 16,165  00 

Salary  account 13,395  00 

Street   account 8,973  17 

Advertising 2,690  18 

Office  rent 1,910  00 

Printing  and  lithographing 1,641  20 

Interest  account 914  97 

Stationery 549  75 

General  expenses 357  50 

Office  expenses 349  55 


Balance  cash  on  hand  November 
30th,  1875 


34,527  95 
$447,705  62 


EXHIBIT    B. 
Park  Commissioners'  receipts  and  disbursements  from  November  ZMh,  1875,  to  November  30th,  1877. 


Receipts. 

Balance  cash  on  hand  November 

30th,  1875 $34,527  95 

Sale  of  rustic  lumber 48  80 

From  General  Fund 15,000  00 

From  taxes 40,636  83 

From  sale  of  disabled  horses 161  50 

Police  account 1,520  00 

Pound  account 518  00 


$92,413  08 


Balance  cash  on  hand  November 

30th,  1877 $1,346  73 


Disbursements. 

Improvements  and  maintenance.  $83,496  93 

Salary  account 6,586  66 

Office  rent 315  00 

Printing   and   lithographing 459  00 

Stationery 80  51 

Office   expenses 93  75 

General  expenses 34  50 

Balance  cash  on  hand  November 

30th,  1877 1,346  73 


$92,413  08 


San  Francisco,  California,  November  30th,  1877. 
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EXHIBIT    c. 
Detailed  statement  of  disbursements  from  November  30th,  1875,  to  November  ZOth,  1877. 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  drives,  labor $15,793  82 

Con?tniction  of  bridle-path,  labor 2,269  73 

Macadamizing  walks,  labor 1,002  00 

C'onstruction  of  nursery  road,  labor 252  00 

Constructing  entrance  to  picnic  ground,  labor 66  50 

Repairs  and  care  of  buildings,  gates,  and  fences,  labor 1,344  26 

Rustic  work,  labor 340  00 

Dit;gin!i:  and  curbing  trial  well,  labor 21  30 

Grading  and  preparation  of  grounds,  labor 3,335  00 

Hauling  soil,  labor 180  00 

Sand  reclamation,  labor 1,255  74 

Planting  trees,  labor 1,863  97 

Maintenance  of  tree  plantation,  labor 14,216  79 

Planting  grass,  labor 336  00 

Maintenance  of  grass,  labor 1,816  15 

Nurserj'  attendance,  labor 3,872  57 

General  work,  labor 1,052  21 

Compost  (preparing),  labor 1,242  95 

Surveying,  labor 103  28 

Repairs  to  rolling  stock,  labor 122  29 

Repairs  to  rolling  stock,  labor  and  material 598  75 

Repairs  to  stable  stock,  labor 1  05 

Rejiairs  to  stable  stock,  labor  and  material 5  00 

Repairs  to  tools  and  implements,  labor 32  00 

Repairs  to  tools  and  implements,  labor  and  material 7  00 

Repairs  to  harness,  labor  and  material 49  12 

Blaoksnjjthing  and  sharpening,  labor  and  material 238  15 

Shoeing  horses,  labor  and  material 1,098  00 

Plumbing  and  tinning,  labor  and  material 207  88 

Mill  work,  labor  and  material 43  20 

Boring  well,  labor  and  material 1,067  00 

Water  pijie  extension,  labor 130  82 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  water  distribution,  labor 524  85 

Teamster,  labor 94  93 

Cartage 22  00 

Stable  attendance,  labor 2,317  39 

Head  gardener,  labor 745  50 

Park-keeper,  labor 745  50 

Miscellaneous  carpenter  work,  labor 372  00 

Guards  (guards,  police,  laborers,  etc.),  labor 12,698  17 

Miscellaneous  labor 2,455  03 

Live  stock 245  00 

Rolling  stock 167  00 

Stable  stock 146  19 

Miscellaneous  items,  stock  and  material 127  19 

Watering  apparatus 599  00 

General  tools  and  implements 200  66 

Reaping,  cultivating,  and  garden  implements 14  60 

Surveying  and  draughting  implements 3  50 

Account  books 7  50 

Soil 47  60 

Supplies  (hay  and  grain,  axle  grease,  soap,  oil,  etc.) 4,941  14 

Lumber   407  06 

Hardware   207  98 

Paints,  oils,  and  glass 85  45 

Water  pipe  and  fittings 569  18 

Powder  and  fuse 428  50 

Trees  and  shrubs 698  60 

Seeds 589  88 

Lime  and  cement 8  00 

Veterinary __  3  00 

Total  improvements  and  maintenance,  see  Exhibit  B $83,496  93 

Salary  account,  see  Exhibit  B 6,580  66 

Office  rent,  see  Exhibit  B 315  00 

Printing  and  lithographing,  see  Exhibit  B 459  00 

Amount  carried  forward $90,857  59 
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Exhibit  C — Continued. 

Amount  brought  forward $90,857  59 

Stationery,  see  Exhibit  B 80  51 

Office  e-xpenses,  see  Exhibit  B 93  75 

General  expenses,  see  Exhibit  B 34  50 

Total  amount  of  disbursements $91,066  35 

Balance  cash  on  hand,  see  Exhibit  B 1,346  73 

Balance  cash  on  hand  ^JToTember  30th,  1875 $34,527  95 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  see  Exhibit  B 57,81^5  13 


$92,413  08 


$92,413  08 


EXHIBIT    D. 

Summarized  statement  of  the   number  of  visitors  to    Golden    Gate  Park  for  the  year  ending 

November  30M,  1876. 


Month. 

Single  Buggies  - 
Double  Buggies- 
Carriages 

Equestrians 

Pedestrians 

o 

< 

o 

o 
a" 

1875. 

December 

1876. 

January  

February  

March 

! 

1,655  1         2,404            8,991 

■                    I 

1,499            1,980            7,777 
2,246  ;         2,456          14,926 
2.124            2..344           10.9.34 

2,490 

2.094 
3,164 
2,625 
2,799 
2,535 
2,270 
2.284 
2,733 
2,461 
2,629 
8.232 

1,490 

1,228 
5.664 
1,015 
1,199 
1.776 
1,193 
1,065 
781 
937 
1.134 
1,454 

13,050 

11,256 
19.628 
15,402 
16,604 
14,456 
14,036 
14,775 
15,444 
15,827 
17,405 
21,351 

43,130 

37,090 
68,902 
49,846 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

2,314            2,245 
2,011            2,015 
1,797  '          1,983 
2.027            1,863 
i         1.990            2,128 
2,112            2,090 
2,602  '         2,247 
3,376  1          2,951 

12,045 
10,430 
10,256 
10,885 
11,326 
11.625 
12.556 
15,024 

53,810 
47,679 
45,571 
47,674 
49.846 
50,879 
55,978 
68,739 

Totals 

j       25,753          26,706        136,775          31,316 

18,936 

189,234 

619,144 
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EXHIBIT   E. 

Summarized  statement  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  Golden  Gate  Park  for  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1877. 


Month. 

o 

to 

c 
a; 
a" 

W 

c 

CrQ_ 

00 
5' 

(a 

W 

c 

IN 
°S 

5' 

►a 
p' 

Pedestrians 

< 

a 
a 

E 
1 

1876. 
December 

1877. 

January   

February  

March 

April-- 

3,237 

2,189 
3,246 
2,715 
2,364 
2,152 
2,472 
2,715 
2,386 
2,986 
2,789 
2,813 

3,072 

2,271 
2,597 
2,723 
2,366 
2,247 
2,260 
2,398 
2-,444 
2,550 
2,237 
2,406 

15,237 

10,892 
14,476 
13,355 
12,282 
11,333 
12,487 
13,341 
12,856 
13,995 
13,377 
13,000 

3,080 

2,023 
2,538 
2,380 
2,607 
2,774 
2,593 
2,830 
2,600 
2,838 
2,574 
2,764 

3,122 

851 
2,887 
1,202 
1,128 

886 
1,288 
1,066 
1,069 
1,250 
1,221 
1,289 

21,546 

15,352 
20,319 
18,793 
17,012 
15,732 
17,219 
18,454 
17,686 
19,531 
18,403 
18,219 

70,840 

48,930 
66,382 
59,961 
54,771 

May 

50,856 

June 

55,538 

July  - 

59,258 

August 

September 

October 

November 

56,727 
62,681 
59,004 
68,710 

Totals 

32,064 

29,571 

156,631 

31,601 

17,269 

218,266 

703,658 
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EXHIBIT  F. 


Summarized  statetnent  of  the  amount  of  water  used  at  the  Park  for  the  two  years  ending  Novem- 
ber ZOth,  1877. 


Month. 


Gallons  Used. 


Average  per 
Day. 


1875. 
December 

1876. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.June. 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November  

Total 

1876. 
December 

1877. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  

September 

October 

November  

Total 


279,525 


747,600 


615,900 
447,150 
889,610 
,108,980 
,120,310 
339,625 
603,700 
,387,325 
,462,850 
835,250 
264,300 


17,822,600 


9,017 


142,350 

4,592 

506,700 

17,472 

802.950 

25,974 

1,217,400 

40,580 

1,921.725 

61,991 

1,977,000 

65.900 

2,104,800 

67,897 

2,150,325 

69,365 

1,824,532 

60,818 

1,098,543 

35,437 

733,500 

24,450 

14,759,350 

24,116 


19,867 
15,969 
29,020 
36,966 
68,397 
77,987 
83,990 
77,010 
82,095 
59.201 
8,810 
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EXHIBIT  G. 
Claaiification  of  weather  at  the  Park  for  the  two  years  ending  November  30<A,  187.7. 


Dec.  1st,  1875,  to  Dec.  1st,  1876. 

Dkc.  1st,  1876,  to  Dkc.  1st,  1877. 

3 

5' 

O 

S2 

2  o* 

5 

5' 

o 

GO 

So 

r 

c 

m 

B 

Month. 

1 

CO    &■ 

<  '-1 

3^ 

<-.^ 

1^ 

4^ 

•^ 

^ 
m 

&S 

s? 

:^:? 

p 

1    t^ 

BCR 

g 

cr 

P0>3 

p 

*^ 

CLCR 

«^ 

o.?5 

p 

'^t' 

p 

"^l:* 

1   5- 

1    o 

1   o 

December 

11 

6 

11 

3 

26 

1 

4 

0 

13 
15 
14 
20 
14 
21 
15 
13 

4 
8 
5 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 

11 

3 

7 

7 

13 

7 

15 

17 

3 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
15 
19 
16 
14 
19 
12 
12 

6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
7 
3 
0 

8 

6 

3 

10 

10 

4 

16 

19 

3 

1 

March 

3 

April            _     _     - 

0 

May 

1 

June.             _     

0 

July 

0 

August              

0 

September                _  _ 

18 

3 

9 

0 

19 

1 

10 

0 

October _ 

15 
20 

5 
9 

10 

1 

1 
0 

18 
19 

6 
6 

7 
5 

1) 

November  

0 

Totals     -.-     .. 

189 

51 

111 

15 

203 

52 

102 

8 

EXHIBIT   11. 
Arrests  made  for  violation  of  Park  Ordinances  from  December  \st,  1875,  to  December  1st,  1877. 


December  , 

January  _ 
February- 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 
October  .. 
November 

Totals.. 


24 


1875. 

1876. 

2 

6 

1876. 

1877. 

0 

5 

6 

14 

3 

12 

3 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

5 

7 

1 

0 

10 

71 


Causes  of  Arrests. 

Obstructing  Park  drives 1 

Fast  driving  or  riding 76 

Discharging  or  carrying  firearms 14 

Drunk 2 

Insane 1 

Assault 1 

Total 95 
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EXHIBIT  I. 
Nuviher  of  accidents  at  the  Park  during  the  tioo  years  ending  November  ZOth,  1877 


. 

Dec.  1st,  1875,  to 
Dec.  1st,  1876. 

Dec.  1st,  1876,  to 
Dec.  1st,  1877. 

Month. 

w 

O 
m 

< 

V 

■0 

c 

1 

M 
o 

< 

■D 

< 

c 

1 

0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

1 

3 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
3 
3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

.     '    ,., 

0  1         2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

Tiilv                                                            -                              

0 

0 

1 

0 

November  _       _       

1 

3 

15 

10 

3 

23 

11 

EXHIBIT  K. 

Nu7nber  and  classification  of  animals  impounded  in  Park  Pound  during  the  two  years  ending 

November  ZOth,  1877. 


Month. 


Dec.  1st,  1875,  to  Dec. 
1st,  1876. 


December  . 
January  _. 
February-. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  _. 
November 

•    Totals. - 


22 


106 


Dec.  1st,   1876,  to  Dec. 
1st,  1877. 


128 


42 


200 


20 


25 
41 
22 
21 
26 
42 
17 
5 
20 
10 
22 
11 

262 
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EXHIBIT    L. 


Donations  to  the  Park  for  the  two  years  ending  November  ZQth,  1877. 


I 


Names. 


Description. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Hall,  Stockton 


Mr.  William  H.  Boothe 

Mr.  .J.  G.  Manning 

Commander  Henry  Glass,  United  States  Navy. 


Supervisor  Thomas  Boyce 

Mr.  J.  C.  Flood 

Hon.  Newton  Booth 

Supervisor  D.  A.  McDonald, 


Hon.  William  Alvord 


Hon.  Charles  F.  Conant,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  United  States 


Mr.  Guido  Mangenburg 

Mrs.  Tod  Robinson 

Mrs.  Loring  Pickering- _ 
Mr.  Warren  R;  Payne. . 


One 

package  seeds ;  one  hundred  roots ;   fig  trees. 

One  bag  mesquite  beans. 

One  package  mesquite  beans. 

Fifty-one  valuable  plants  from 

Sandwich  Islands ;  twenty-five  packages  seeds. 

One  package  grass  seed  from  Ireland. 

One  box  laurel  and  geranium  cuttings. 

Four  packages  lupine  seed  from  France. 

Four  boxes  grass  from 

Sandwich   Island ;    one   package   beech   seed. 

Reports  of 

Department  of  Public  Parks,  New  York 
City ;  Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  New 
York   City;    one   package  Nephelium  Litchi. 


Report  of  the  operations  of  the  United 

States  Life  Saving  Service  for  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Two  sacks  dahlia  bulbs. 

One  barrel  dahlia  bulbs. 

One  lot  Texas  grass  roots. 

.__^ One 


Mr.  J.  F.  Haviland 

Mr.  Michael  Murray,   1144  Folsom  Street. 


package  of  seeds  of  rare  plants  from  Europe. 

One  dozen  Oregon  quail. 

One-quarter  dozen  California  quail. 


INDORSEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROGERS'  BILL 


RELATIVE    TO 


Sweeping  and  Cleaning  the  Streets  of  San  Francisco. 


INDORSEMENT. 


To  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Coffey,  Chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Delegation 
of  the  Assembly,  Sacramento,  California: 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  residents  and  taxpayers  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  beg  leave  to  represent  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
the  Rogers'  Act,  and  are  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  sweeping 
and  cleaning  the  streets  of  the  city  by  the  so-called  Bromley  Sweep- 
ing Machine. 

Under  the  Rogers'  Act  employment  would  be  given  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  laboring  men,  and  as  you  are  well  aware  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  laboring  men  out  of  employment  at  the  present  time, 
many  of  them  having  families  in  a  destitute  condition. 

We  would,  therefore,  ask  you  to  present  this  matter  to  the  delegation, 
well  knowing  that  you  gentlemen  have  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes  at  heart.  By  giving  the  matter  your  consideration,  you  will 
oblige  many  residents  and  taxpayers. 


MAJORITY  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  MINING  DEBRIS, 


ASSEMBLY-TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION. 


MAJORITY   REPORT. 


msMMsm 

'Trom  the  concurrent  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  witnesses 

r«  in  n  vprv  consiclerab  e  extent  mtertered  with  and  nazaraea  vy 
deposits  0  ^sedimalt  carried  in  solution  from  the  mmes  and  depos- 

i/d  in  vast  ^--^^CJ^^J'f^^  fhTt      a!Sfnot°'onl? 

nf  the  preat  harbor  upon  whose  existence  the  commerce  oi  iitid-iij^ 
?he*ntf "state"  and  nli  a  little  of  that  ofto^^^^^^^^-  f^^i 
^^^A    in    thiq    connection    your   committee    deem    it  noi    inappiu 

shoaling  of  the  waters  of  Suisun  Bay  as  we     ^^^^   °^^- "'^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 

called  before  vour  committee  to  testify  as  to  the  ettect  a  consent 
disemboguing  ^into  those  bays  of  the  volume  of  debris  earned  m 
solution  by  the  Sacramento  River  ^^ll  Produce 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  rivers  themselves  will  best  be  unaei 


stood  by  a  reference  to  the  testimony,  which  seems  to  establish  the 
fact,  beyond  a  controversy,  that  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  already 
filled  up  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  twenty-five  feet,  causing  shoals, 
bars,  and  islands  in  such  number  and  extent  as  to  interfere  with  their 
navigation  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  the  present  time,  and  to 
forebode  the  calamity  of  their  entire  destruction  as  highways  of  com- 
merce at  no  distant  day. 

The  testimony  elicited  by  your  committee  establishes  the  further 
fact  that  the  debris  from  the  mines  has  not  only  iilled  up  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Yuba,  Bear,  and  Feather  Rivers,  in  so  far,  in  several 
instances,  as  to  divert  their  waters  from  their  natural  courses,  but 
also  as  to  there_by  cause  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  acres  of  most 
valuable  farming  lands^  by  causing  their  overflow  and  the  conse- 
quent deposit  thereupon  of  a  sterile  detritus,  to  their  total  ruin — 
a  ruin  carrying  with  it  a  loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  property,  to  the  impoverishment  of  many  citizens, 
valuable  for  their  influence,  and  the  seemingly  inevitable  ruin 
of  many  more,  alike  valuable  to  the  community.  Fertile 
farms,  immense  orchards,  blooming  gardens,  costly  improve- 
rnents,  and  homes  happy  with  all  the  surroundings  that  embel- 
lish communities  and  enrich  a  State  —  all  are  engulfed  in  a 
common  destruction,  and  their  owners  have  gone  out  bankrupted 
from  the  merciless  invasion  of  a  foe  that  has  left  them  penniless. 
The  unanimity  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  hapless  people  whose 
misfortunes  all  so  much  lament,  is  due  to  an  interest  itself  of  recog- 
nized importance  to  the  State.  None  will  underrate  the  value  to  a 
community  of  those  who  assail  mountain  sides  with  an  energy  that 
brooks  no  obstacle,  and  an  enterprise  that  laughs  at  any  expense — 
looking  only  at  the  achievements  of  science  and  the  victories  of  skill 
which  tear  them  from  their  foundations  and  pour  millions  of  wealth 
into  the  lap  of  the  world.  Yet  the  vanquished  mountain,  like  a 
sullen  foe,  turns  with  relentless  fury  upon  the  plain  and  destroys  it; 
and  at  every  flood,  like  an  angrj'  tide,  it  goes  on  widening  and  deep- 
ening until  nothing  is  left  to  destroy. 

In  the  mountain  gorges,  rocks  and  bowlders  from  the  mines  choke 
up  the  channels  of  the  streams,  to  the  depth  sometimes  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  water,  dashing  down  the  declivities 
thus  formed,  carry  stones  and  gravel  for  miles  down  the  streams, 
whilst  the  soil,  beaten  into  the  smallest  possible  particles,  is  carried 
in  solution,  to  be  deposited  upon  the  fields  or  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
rivers,  to  the  present  ruin  of  the  former  and  to  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter. 

The  Sacramento,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Feather  River,  is 
perfectly  clear,  although  it  runs  through  a  cultivated  district  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles.  This,  to  the  minds  of  your  com- 
mittee, is  ample  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  seemed  to  conclude  that  it  is  detritus  from  the 
fields,  and  not  debris  from  the  mines  that  is  shoaling  our  rivers, 
desolating  our  fields,  and  choking  up  our  bays.  More  than  this,  the 
Sacramento — below  its  confluence  with  the  Feather,  which  is  heavily 
freighted  with  debris  from  the  mines — immediately  puts  on  the  yel- 
low hue  of  the  latter  and  carries  it  changeless  to  the  bay.  Further 
yet,  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  extensive  hydraulic  mining  enter- 
prises, the  beds  of  our  rivers  were  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet 


deep  whereas,  because  of  the  filling  up  by  sediment  froni  the  mines, 
many  of  them  now  run  upon  plateaus  higher  than  the  land  which 
then  formed  their  banks;  and  now  new  banks  formed  from  deti-itus 
dropped  by  the  river,  protect  the  former  banks  from  overflow,  whilst 
in  not  a  few  instances,  the  former  banks  of  rivers  are  the  present 
beds  of  the  same  rivers.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  note,  that 
this  condition  of  things  exists  only  in  connection  with  streams  which 
debouch  from  mountains  where  hydraulic  mining  is  extensively 

^^TheseVcts  are,  in  the  mind  of  your  committee  so  irrefragable 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Hence,  but  one  question  is  left  for  solution, 
and  that  is:  "  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  great  wrong  to  one 
class  of  our  people,  and  how  may  it  be  done  so  as  to  inflict  the  least 
possible  injury  to  the  other  class?"  Herein  lies  the  great  proWem  of 
an  epoch  vital  in  its  solution  to  the  prosperity  of  the  btate.  And  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  warrants  your  committee  m  con- 
cluding that  no  more  judicious  use  of  money  could  be  made  than 
in  one  that  shall  provide  for  a  Commission  of  competent  persons, 
aided  by  engineering  skill  the  most  profound,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  facts  and  premises  of  the  case,  to  the  end  that  some 
remedy  may  be  found  for  what  it  is  a  mild  expression  to  denomi- 
■  nate  a  deadlv  menace  to  the  grandest  and  most  important  industry  ot 
this  or  any  other  State.  The  only  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  such  as  herein  indicated,  is  that,  during  its  labors  the 
work  of  ruin  is  going  on,  and  night  and  day  the  track  of  desolation 
broadens,  and  widens,  and  deepens,  and  there  is  no  power  to  check 
its  devastating  encroachments.  ,     .       -,     .t  ■  v. 

The  proportion  of  matter  held  m  solution  by  the  water,  as  shown 
to  your  committee  bv  actual  test,  is  one  gallon  m  every  one  hundred 
crallons  in  the  Yuba,"  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  is  thesame,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  other  debris  carrying  streams.  From  this  immense 
amount,  accumulating  on  and  on  throughout  all  time,  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  of  mathematical  calculation  to  determine  the  time  to 
elapse  before  a  calamitv  at  which  all  must  shudder  will  be  upon  the 
State-  and  this  calculation  will  only  err  in  postponing  to  the  hope, 
what  will  not  be  realized  to  the  fact,  of  the  dawn  of  the  dreaded  day, 
for  that  larger  proportion  of  matter,  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in  solu- 
tion, and  which  is  being  constantly  rolled  along  the  bottom  o  the 
rivers  and  disembogued  into  the  eddies  of  the  bay,  only  adds  a  huge 
factor  of  ruin  which  all  will  dread,  but  none  can  measure. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  proposition  is  being  urged  to  divert 
from  their  natural  channel  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento, 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Feather  River,  by  means  of  a  proposed 
canal  whose  outlet  shall  be  Suisun  Bay,  your  committee  deem  it 
essential  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  also  established  by  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  immense  deposits  of  debris  m  the  bed  of  the  Sacra- 
mento during  the  seasons  of  low  water,  and  which  the  flow  during 
the  summer  season  is  insufficient  to  remove,  is  only  carried  forward 
by  the  force  of  the  floods  during  the  rainy  season;  and  should  any 
considerable  volume  of  the  Sacramento  be  turned  aside  from  its 
natural  channel  into  the  canal  proposed,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  river  will  thereafter  fail  to  have  force  enough  to  scour  the 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  which  event  the  bed  of  the 
Sacramento  will,  like  those  of  the  Yuba,  Bear,  and  Feather  Kivers. 
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become  a  plateau,  and  these  waters,  together  with  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican, having  no  natural  channel  to  follow,  will  spread  out  over  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  thus  form  a  shifting  sea  of 
desolation  along  its  entire  course  to  the  sea. 

Another  consideration,  and  one  which  demands  serious  attention 
from  us  all,  meets  us  at  the  threshhold  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  a  filling  up  of  our  navigable  water-courses  will  have 
upon  the  State.  If  not  one  of  the  indefeasible,  it  is  yet,  under  our 
system  of  government,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  citizen  that 
he  shall  have  secured  to  him  the  free  use  and  unobstructed  benefit  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  possibly  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  can  permit  the  highways 
of  commerce  within  her  borders  to  become  obliterated.  Navigable 
rivers  are  the  common  property  of  the  entire  people — they  are,  so  to 
speak,  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  citizen  of 
the  State  will  be  prohibited  from  building  bridges  over,  or  erecting 
hindrances  to  the  free  navigation  of  a  stream,  certainly  no  number 
of  citizens  can  be  permitted  to  perform  acts  that  will  forever  de.stroy 
the  stream  itself. 

D.  A.  OSTROM,  Chairman, 
REUBEN  KERCHEVAL, 
BYRON  WATERS. 
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Assembly  Chamber,  | 

Sacramento,  March  7th,  1878.  ) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  Committee  on  Corporations,  to  whom  was 
referred  Assembly  Bill  No.  394,  entitled  "An  Act  to  encourage  the 
mining  industry  and  to  suppress  stock  gambling,"  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  report  it  back  with  amendments,  and  recom- 
mend its  passage  as  amended. 

The  most  important  of  the  amendments  proposed  is  the  addition 
of  section  thirty,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  apply 
only  to  those  mining  corporations  whose  capital  stock  has  been  listed 
at  a  stock  board,  except  as  to  statistics  which  are  to  be  collected  from 
all  the  mines  once  a  year. 

STATE   supervision   OF   MINES. 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  mining  industry  has  been  specially 
fostered  by  law.  In  Germany  most  of  the  mines  are  owned  and 
worked  by  the  government,  while  those  which  are  held  as  private 
proi)erty  are  under  official  supervision.  So  in  France  and  Spain. 
In  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  a  country  whose  mining  inter- 
ests and  people  are  very  much  like  ours,  except  that  they  have  no 
stock  boards,  the  mines  are  under  the  supervision  of  district  officers 
designated  Wardens,  there  being  a  Chief  Warden  over  the  whole. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  coal  mines  are  subjected  to  official  inspection. 
Your  committee  do  not  question  the  power  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  official  inspection  of  all  the  mines  in  the  interest  of  life  and 
property,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industry,  but  as  most 
of  the  abuses  which  need  immediate  legislative  attention  arise  from 
the  mismanagement  of  the  corporations  whose  capital  stock  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  speculation  in  the  stock  market,  we  have  thought 
it  best  at  present  not  to  attempt  more  than  to  correct  such  abuses  as 
are  incident  to  that  class  of  mining  corporations. 

THE   governor's   VIEWS. 

In  his  biennial  message  the  Governor  used  the  following  language 
on  this  subject: 

There  should  be  legislation  to  better  protect  the  stockholders  in  mines  from  the  misman- 
agement and  rascality  of  the  directors.  Mining  is  a  legitimate  business,  is  one  of  the  largest 
interests  of  the  State,  and  is  carried  on  now  mainly  through  the  agency  of  corporations.  Those 
who  invest  their  capital  in  mining  stock  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  working  mines  are 
entitled  to  have  the  mines  honestly  worked,  and  to  reap  the  legitimate  fruits  of  such  investment 


of  their  capital.     The  laws  should  compel  directors  to  operate  mines  in  the  interest  of  all  stock- 
holders, and  not  in  the  interest  of  an  "  inside  ring." 

I  venture  to  suggest,  also,  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  mining  stocks  should  be  made  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  The  jjurchase  and  sale  of  mining  stocks  may  be  as  legitimate 
business  transactions  as  any  other  transactions  whicli  take  place  in  the  business  community. 
When  the  purchases  arc  made  for  the  ])urpose  of  investment,  and  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  return  on  the  investment  from  the  yield  of  the  mines,  they  are  of  that  character. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  mining  stocks  is  quite  independent  of  the  character  of 
the  mines,  or  of  any  expectations  of  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  from  the  yield  of  the 
mines.  They  are  transactions  wholly  for  purjioses  of  speculation,  and  are  totally  disconnected 
with  the  mining  industry  of  the  country^  Without  assuming  to  deny  that  these  transactions 
have  been  productive  of  some  good  to  the  community,  it  is  safe  to  assert  on  the  other  liand  that 
no  other  occupation,  not  even  that  of  gambling,  has  been  productive  of  such  terrible  and  wide- 
spread evils.  A  tax  on  the  sales  of  mining  stocks  would  be  a  legitimate  source  of  public  rev- 
enue, and  its  imposition  might  be  productive,  also,  of  incidental  benefits. 

EVILS    OF   THE    EXISTING   SYSTEM. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  legitimate  investments  in  the 
mines,  by  affording  to  stockholders  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  develo])ments  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  mines,  and  also  full  information  as  to  the  financial  tran.s- 
actions  of  the  corporations.  The  reports  of  ])rospecting  operations 
are  to  be  made  weekly,  under  oath,  and  the  financial  reports  are  to 
be  made  monthly.  There  is  also  an  estimate  to  be  made  quarterly 
in  advance,  showing  the  probable  expenses  for  the  quarfer.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  officers  of  the  corporations  to  keep 
secret  important  developments  at  the  mines,  and  also  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  corporations,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  out 
operations  in  the  stock  market  profitable  to  themselves,  but  often  dis- 
astrous to  small  stockholders.  It  has  been  thus  within  their  power  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  developments  when  they  wished  to  sell  stocks, 
and  to  undervalue  tliem,  or  levy  assessments,  when  they  wish  to  buy  ; 
thus  raising  or  depressing  the  market  price  of  shares  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  property  they  represent,  and  inaugurating  a  pro- 
cess popularly  known  as  "  milking  the  street."  Large  capitalists, 
few  in  number,  are  thus  led  to  prey  upon  the  thousands  of  small 
capitalists,  making  money,  not  out  of  the  mines,  but  out  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  process  worse  than  ordinary  gambling  with  cards,  because 
it  involves  all  manner  of  fraud  and  deception,  besides  being  more 
widespread  in  its  consequences,  and  much  more  demoralizing  to 
society.  So  many  of  tliese  transactions  have  occurred  that  they  have 
cast  a  cloud  upon  the  reputation  of  our  people  abroad,  and  brought 
our  mining  corporations  into  disrepute  at  home.  The  hazards  of 
mining  investments,  always  great,  are  thus  much  increased,  and  the 
mining  industry  thereby  seriously  injured.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature,  both  upon  the  grounds  of  public  morality  and 
policy,  to  apply  a  remedy. 

RECKLESS   ASSESSMENTS. 

The  bill  under  consideration  attempts  to  do  tliis  by  requiring  the 
utmost  good  faith  on  the  part  of  directors  of  mining  corporations 
towards  all  the  stockholders.  There  is  no  relation  between  man  and 
man  whicli  can  bo  more  sacred  than  that  of  tlie  trustee  to  liis  bene- 
ficiary, lie  is  bound  in  law  and  morals  to  deal  fairh',  and  upon  no 
account  to  take  any  advantage  of  him.  Yet  these  corporations  have 
become  so  powerful  that  they  have  disregaixled  their  obligations,  and 
seem  to  act  upon  the  theory  that  they  have  gained  a  right  by  pre- 
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scription  to  do  wrong.  Almost  every  mining  corporation  has  a 
credit  mobilier  for  milling  ores  or  furnishing  supplies  at  prices  fixed 
with  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  stockholders.  It  is  within  the 
experience  of  almost  every  citizen  of  this  State,  that  in  the  purchase 
of  mining  shares  he  takes  a  greater  risk  upon  the  honesty  and 
efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  corpprations  than  he  does  upon 
the  product  and  profit  of  the  mines.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that 
most  of  them  are  manipulated  more  with  a  view  to  making  money 
out  of  the  puhlic  than  out  of  the  mines.  Mines  that  were  reasonably 
worth  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have  been  sold  out  at  the 
stock  boards  for  millions.  After  the  stock  has  been  thus  floated, 
assessments  have  been  levied,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  ostensibly  to  develop  the  mines.  In  this  way  the  mining  cor- 
porations formed  under  the  laws  of  this  State  have  collected,  within 
the  last  three  years,  assessments  as  follows: 

In  1875  -  _.       -   - -     --  -  - ■- $11,880,000 

In  1876":::::::: ii,go8,ooo 

In  1877 n-.5<)8,000 

Total $35,086,000 

Average  per  annum,  eleven  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  or  nearly  one  mil- 
lion per  month — a  sum  greater  than  all  the  taxes  raised,  in  this  State 
during  the  same  time  ibr  the  State,  county,  and  city  governments. 
During  the  month  of  February  last  the  assessment  roll  footed  up 
one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  showing 
that,  instead  of  decreasing,  this  enormous  drain  upon  other  industries 
of  the  State  is  increasing.  It  is  believed  that  one-half  of  this  sum, 
judiciously  and  honestly  expended,  would  accomplish  better  results 
'than  have  been  attained  in  the  mines,  and  that,  by  making  the  cor- 
porations account  frequently  for  all  expenditures,  and  by  subjecting 
them  to  State  sujjervision,  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  can  be 
saved  to  stockholders.  This,  of  course,  would  increase  confidence  in 
corporate  management,  and  would  make  investments  in  stocks  less 
hazardous,  thereby  greatly  encouraging  the  mining  industry. 

NATURAL    DESIRE    TO    INVEST    IN    MINES. 

Our  people,  many  of  whom  have  been  miners  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  and  all 'of  whom  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
excitements  that  frequently  occur  upon  the  making  of  important 
discoveries  in  the  mines,  naturally  desire  to  invest  in  mines,  and  the 
shares  of  corporations  afford  a  convenient  medium  for  making  such 
investments.  It  is  certainly  good  policy  to  encourage  such  invest- 
ments if,  at  the  same  time,  proper  safeguards  are  thrown  around 
them.  Our  laws  authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  are  a  necessity.  Deep  mining,  where  lieavy  expen- 
ditures are  necessary,  could  not  be  carried  out  so  extensively  as  the 
mining  interests  of  the  country  require  without  such  aids.  The 
stocks  of  mining  corporations  ought  to  be  made  a  legitimate  and 
not  an  extra  hazardous  source  of  investment,  as  they  now  are._  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the  corporations  are  left  without 
responsibility  to  some  authority  competent  to  correct  abuses  and 
expose  mismanagement.  


REVENUE   FROM   THE  STOCK   MARKET. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides  for  a  dealer's  license  upon 
purchases  and  sales  of  mining  shares.  This  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  and  to  check  one  of  the  most  mischievious 
abuses  of  the  stock  marl^et — fictitious  purchases  and  sales.  The 
license  is  fixed  at  one-half  of  one  percentura,  to  be  collected  as  the 
transactions  occur,  by  the  brokers,  who  are  to  be  responsible  in  bonds 
therefor.  The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  will  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  business,  and  this  will  follow  the  developments  in  the 
mines.  If  the  mines  should  be  prosperous,  the  stock  market  will  be 
active  and  the  revenue  correspondingly  large;  otherwise  the  revenue 
will  be  smaller.  Thus  the  license  will  adjust  itself  equitably  to  the 
condition  of  the  mines.  There  are  three  stock  boards  in  this  State; 
one  of  which  does  most  of  the  business.  The  statistics  compiled  since 
the  organization  of  the  principal  board,  in  1862,  show  the  volume  of 
business  in  that  board  to  have  been  as  follows: 

In  1863 $15,500,000  11  In   1872 $189,193,190 

In  1864 25,832,715      In   1873 146,395,063 

In  1865 49,205,820      In   1874 260,471,915 

In  1866 32,835,893  i    In    1875 220,222,890 

In  1867 66,274,577  ||  In   1S76 225,765,475 

In  1868 115,943,119      In   1877 119,699,730 

In  1869 69,089,731                                                               

In  1870 51,186,450          Total  for  fifteen  years $1,716,242,558 

In  1871 127,887,985  ||  Average  per  annum $114,416,150 

To  this  should  be  added  about  forty  per  centum  for  transactions 
on  the  street,  and  in  other  boards,  making  the  total  volume  of  bus- 
iness average  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  It  was 
about  that  much  last  year.  The  amount  of  money  invested  in  stocks 
in  this  State  has  varied  greatly,  at  one  time  being  less  than  ten. mil- 
lion dollars,  and  at  another  exceeding  three  hundred  million  dollars, 
taking  the  market  quotations.  It  has  averaged,  during  the  last  three 
years,  about  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  is  now  about  sixty 
million  dollars.  This  money  or  property  almost  entirely  escapes 
taxation.  All  the  principal  corporations  have  their  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  and  are  assessed  there  upon  their  cash  on  hand,  and 
office  furniture.  The  total  tax  paid  by  all  of  them  is  less  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in 
this  State,  as  shown  by  the  Controller's  report  was,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  million 
seventy-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars, 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  State  and  county  pur- 
poses was  eleven  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.  There  were 
city  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees  collected,  which,  if  added,  would  swell 
the  amount  to  about  thirteen  million  dollars,  which  is  more  than 
two  per  centum  upon  all  the  proi)erty  on  the  assessment  rolls.  Had 
the  money  invested  in  mining  stocks  been  taxed  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  at  least  one  million  of  dol- 
lars instead  of  a  few  hundred.  It  is  the  theory  of  this  bill  that  the 
stock  dealer's  license  will  reduce  the  volume  of  business  nearly  one- 
half  by  restricting  fictitious  transactions.  Should  it  do  so,  the  amount 
of  revenue  would  amount  to  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tliou- 
sand  dollars  per  annum.    Should  the  business  remain  as  large  as  at 


present,  the  revenue  would  equal  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

EQUITY   OF   THE   LICENSE. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  provision  will  so  injure  the  stock 
business  as  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  mines.  We  do  not 
think  so.  A.t  present  the  brokers  charge  a  commission  of  one-half 
of  one  per  centum  to  small  dealers — those  who  usually  buy  as  an 
investment.  These  people  are  settled  all  over  the  State;  in  almost 
every  neighborhood.  They  send  their  orders  sometimes  by  telegraph, 
paying  extra  charges.  They  frequently  hold  their  stocks  for  years, 
paying  assessments,  and  in  that  way  consuming  all  their  earnings. 
People  who  will  do  that  will  certainly  not  be  kept  from  buying  stocks 
because  of  a  license  to  the  State,  that  does  not  make  the  cost  of  an 
investment  in  stocks  any  greater  than  an  investment  in  real  estate 
now  is.  There  is  another  class  of  dealers,  however,  who  are  favored 
by  the  brokers  with  lighter  commissions.  They  pay  but  one-fourth 
of  one  per  centum.  They  deal  largely,  watch  the  daily  fluctuations 
of  the  market,  and  try  to  make  money  out  of  them.  Not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  succeeds.  They  try  to  "  beat  the  game,"  until  they 
lose  all  they  have,  and  all  they  can  borrow;  then  they  disappear,  to 
give  place  to  others  equally  unfortunate.  The  license  will  tend  to 
restrict  tliis  gambling  propensity.  The  losses  of  this  class,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  heavy  assessments  collected  from  the  first  class,  are  the 
profits  of  a  third  class,  who  are  the  largest  operators— the  manipula- 
tors of  the  market.  They  control  the  trustees,  through  them  the  profits 
from  furnishing  supplies,  keep  secret  the  operations  in  the  mines, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  know  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell.  They 
are  omnipotent  in  the  stock  market,  and  they  get  their  business  done 
for  a  commission  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  centum.  The  license  will 
compel  them  to  pay  five-eighths  of  one  per  centum.  In  other  words, 
while  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  making  a  transfer  five  hundred  per 
centum  for  the  third  class,  it  will  increase  it  only  three  hundred  per 
centum  for  the  second,  and  but  one  hundred  for  the  first.  Thus  it 
will  put  all  more  on  an  equality,  and  fall  heaviest  on  those  who  do 
the  most  mischief,  and  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  it.  Besides,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  those  who  now  have  mining  shares, 
and  continue  to  hold  them,  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  while  they  will 
get  the  benefit  of  State  supervision  of  the  corporations. 

IT   WILL   RESTRICT   WASH   SALES. 

A  very  important  effect  of  this  license  will  be  its  tendency  to 
check  the  wash  sales  and  purchases  by  which,  mainly,  the  deals  in 
stocks  are  carried  out.  For  instance :  A  is  a  manipulator,  holding 
eighty  thousand  shares  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  shares,  in,  say. 
the  Alta  Mining  Companj'.  He  has  bought  his  stock  at  an  average 
cost  of  five  dollars  per  share  and  gradually  advanced  the  price  to  ten 
dollars.  He  sends  orders  to  broker  B  to  buy  ten  thousand  shares  of 
the  stock,  raising  the  price  rapidly  to  twenty  dollars,  and  at  the  same 
time  sends  orders  to  several  other  brokers  to  sell  all  the  shares  they 
can.  His  object  is  to  make  a  market  for  his  stock,  and  these  large 
transactions  excite  people  into  the  belief  that  an  important  discovery 
has  been  made,  the  actual  facts  being  concealed,  or  perhaps  misrepre- 
sented, and  they  come  into  the  market  and  buy,  while  A,  during  the 


excitement,  sells  out  his  shares,  makinj;-  a  million  of  dollars  by  the 
operaton.  Then,  of  course,  the  price  of  the  stock  declines  to  a  nom- 
inal sum,  and  the  victims,  hoping  it  will  advance  again,  so  that  they 
may  get  their  money  back,  hold  on,  while  A,  still  keeping  the  control 
by  proxies  and  dummy  directors,  bleeds  them  year  after  year,  by  heavy 
assessments,  until  they  lose  faith  in  the  mine  or  expend  all  their 
money  in  assessments,  when  they  sell  for  a  triiie,  and  A  buys  in  the 
stock  to  repeat  the  operation  on  a  new  set  of  victims.  This  kind  of 
"  mining"  is  very  profitable,  of  course,  to  a  select  few,  but  it  is  ruinous 
to  the  multitude,  and  injurious  both  to  the  mining  industry  and  to 
the  State.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  system  which  is  convenient  and  useful 
when  performing  its  proper  functions,  but  which  has  been  badly 
abused.  Heretofore  the  Legislature  has  ignored  the  evil,  and  the 
result  is  that,  Avhile  our  mines  have  yielded  for  several  years  one-half 
the  bullion  product  of  the  world,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  invested  in  them  through  the  stock  market  have  lost  heavily, 
and  very  many  of  them  have  been  utterly  wrecked  in  fortune  and 
health. 

CAPITAL   OMNIPOTENT   IN    THE   STOCK    MARKET. 

No  part  of  the  globe,  within  the  same  area,  possesses  such  exten- 
sive and  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals.  During  the  past 
thirty  years  California  has  yielded  nearly  one  billion  two  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  Nevada  about  four  hundred  million  dollars. 
Nearly  all  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  capital  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  this  State.  At  no  time  have  the  mines  been  so  pro- 
ductive as  during  the  last  three  years;  and  yet,  though  all  our  other 
industries  have  been  as  prosperous  as  usual,  with  a  single  season  of 
drouth,  we  find  that  to-day  there  is  great  destitution  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  Where  there  should  be  universal  prosperity  and 
happiness,  there  is  widespread  poverty  and  suffering.  Thousands  of 
comfortable  homes,  and  many  millions  of  dollars,  earned  by  the 
patient  toil  of  the  industrious  masses,  have  been  swept  away  by  dis- 
astrous investments  in  mining  shares.  Undoubtedly  the  stock  mar- 
ket has  been  a  chief  factor  in  producing  the  present  destitution  of 
the  people.  Its  baneful  effects  have  been  felt  in  every  neighborhood 
and  almost  every  family  in  the  State.  Capital,  which  is  aggressive 
in  all  enterprises,  is  omnipotent  in  this.  Controlling  the  avenues  of 
information  from  the  mines,  and  having  power  to  levy  assessments 
without  responsibility  to  any  competent  authority,  the  only  limit  to 
the  amount  of  money  wdiich  may  be  extorted  from  its  victims  is 
their  ability  to  pay.  As  fast  as  they  accumulate,  it  absorbs.  It  is  a 
perfect  machine  for  concentrating  wealth.  It  has  made  a  few  mill- 
ionaires and  a  host  of  paupers.  There  is  no  remedy  for  its  rapacious 
and  unscrupulous  operations  but  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  by 
which  its  further  ravages  may  be  checked,  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  may  be  protected.  This  much,  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  it,  should  certainly  be  done.  It  is  in  the 
unhealthy  concentration  of  wealth  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
institutions  lies.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  generation  ago,-  clearly  per- 
ceived this  danger,  and  lifted  his  voice  against  it.  The  sooner  the 
task  is  begun  in  this  State,  the  more  easily  it  will  be  accomplished. 


THE   STOCK    BOARDS    SHOULD    BE   HONEST    MEDIUMS    OF    EXCHANGE. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  bill  will  so  injure  the  stock  business 
as  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  mines.  We  do  not  think  so. 
We  think  the  bill  will  largely  tend  to  reduce  the  stock  boards  to 
honest  mediums  of  exchange,  freeing  them  from  the  worst  features 
of  stock  jobbing,  and  thereby  making  the  business  more  reputable 
than  it  has  been.  Any  temporary  loss  will  ultimately  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  increase  of  business  consequent  upon  increased  faith 
in  mine  management  and  the  stock  market.  While  we  fully  realize 
the  importance  of  the  boards  as  a  convenient  place  for  making  invest- 
ments in  the  mines,  we  are  aware  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  bul- 
lion product  of  the  world,  or  even  of  this  country,  has  been  aided  by 
stock  operations.  The  discovery  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  in  Mexico,  Spain,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  this  State,  also,  have  been  accomplished 
without  such  aid,  and  at  great  risk  and  cost  of  life  and  capital. 
Deep  mining  in  this  State,  as  in  the  property  owned  by  Hon.  William 
M.  Gwin,  of  Calaveras  County,  in  the  Idaho  Mine,  and  in  many  others, 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  individual  enterprise  without  the 
stock  market.  Even  in  Nevada,  one  of  the  deepest  mines — the  Rich- 
mond— has  been  explored  without  such  aid.  The  Sutro  Tunnel  Com- 
pany has  expended  an  average  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  and  excavated  a  tunnel  nearly  four  miles  in 
length,  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  reward.  The  deepest 
explorations  on  the  Comstock  are  only  about  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface — one-eighth  as  deep  as  the  tunnel  is  long. 
The  Tunnel  Company  has  been  entirely  dependent  upon  private 
capital.  No  doubt,  if  our  corporations  would  deal  justly  with  stock- 
holders, there  would  be  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  at  their 
command  without  any  stock  boards.  Still,  we  think  an  honestly 
conducted  medium  of  exchange  for  mining  stocks  would  be  a  great 
convenience  in  aid  of  the  corporations,  and  by  which  deep  mining 
may  be  greatly  assisted  and  facilitated. 

STATISTICS — GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  entering  into  this  important 
subject  to  which  we  cannot  even  refer  without  making  this  report 
too  long.  We  must,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
never,  heretofore,  been  any  means  provided  in  this  State  for  obtain- 
ing accurate  statistical  information  relative  to  the  mines.  Though 
this  has  been  the  chief  mining  State  of  the  Union,  and  will  probably 
always  be  so,  we  have  taken  no  care  to  set  forth  the  real  merits  of 
this  industry,  as  a  means  of  conveying  reliable  information  to  for- 
eign capitalists,  or  to  our  own  people,  by  which  to  govern  their 
investments.  The  bill  under  consideration  attempts  to  supply  this 
want,  and  in  this  respect  alone  is  of  great  value.  The  mining 
industry  is  a  permanent  one,  and  those  of  our  people  who  wish  to 
invest  in  the  business,  through  the  stock  market  or  otherwise,  should 
be  enabled  to  do  so  with  all  possible  safety.  It  is  said  by  intelligent 
observers  that  the  number  of  people  here  who  invest  in  stocks 
is  five  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  the  number 
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of  people  elsewhere.  Unlike  those  who  buy  Government  securities, 
or  railroad  stocks,  they  are  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  assessments, 
and  besides  they  Iiave  heretofore  been  denied  that  full  information 
relative  to  developments  in  the  mines  for  which  they  pay,  and  the 
financial  statements,  showing  how  their  money  has  been  disbursed, 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  mining  cor- 
porations should  not  be  placed  under  State  supervision  as  fully  as 
the  insurance  companies.  Honest  raining  corporations  cannot  be 
injured  by  it,  while  stockholders  will  be  benefited  by  the  exposure 
of  dishonest  transactions.  We  believe  this  bill  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  stockholders  in  the  mining 
companies,  besides  adding  perhaps  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  public 
funds,  thus  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  other  industries. 
The  contracts  to  buy  and  sell  stocks  are  made  here  and  they  are 
enforced  in  our  Courts,  largely  occupying  their  time.  The  cost  of 
such  litigation  has  heretofore  been  in  great  part  a  burden  upon  other 
industries — the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  or  the  farmer.  Why  should 
we  discriminate  against  them  to  favor  stock  speculations? 

SUMMARY. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  summarize  the  objects  of  the  bill, 
as  follows : 

1.  To  encourage  the  mining  industry,  by  putting  the  mining  cor- 
porations in  which  the  public  are  most  interested,  which  collect 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  assessments  paid  to  mining  corpo- 
rations in  this  State,  and  through  which  nearly  all  the  abuses  and 
frauds  that  have  injured  the  reputation  of  the  mining  industry  have 
been  perpetrated,  under  State  supervision,  upon  a  plan  similar  to 
that  in  operation  upon  the  insurance  companies.  It  requires  full 
and  frequent  reports  of  developments  in  the  mines,  and  of  financial 
transactions  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  putting  all  stockholders 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  thus  rendering  investments  in  mining 
properties  less  hazardous.  Those  who  are  willing  to  I*isk  their  cai)i- 
tal  in  the  development  of  the  mines  are  certainly  entitled  to  the 
fullest  protection  tlie  law  can  give  them. 

2.  To  suppress  stock  gambling  by  breaking  up  the  practice,  on  the 
part  of  mining  otlicials,  of  keeping  secret  information  about  the 
mines  for  stock-jobbing  purposes,  and  by  requiring  dealers  in  stocks 
to  ])ay  a  license  upon  all  purchases  and  sales  of  stock,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  operate  as  a  cheek  upon  "wash"  or  fictitious  purchases 
ancl  sales,  by  which  mainly  the  disastrous  stock  operations  are  car- 
ried out.  This  plan  will  tend  to  confine  the  stock  market  to  its  legit- 
imate functions  as  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  through  which 
to  make  investments  in  the  shares  of  mining  corporations.  It  will 
not  prevent  wholesome  speculation,  while  it  will  check  the  i)ractice  of 
stock  gambling,  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane  of  society  in  this 
State.  The  license  will  yield  a  revenue  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
money  invested  in  the  stock  business,  and  which  has  heretofore 
escaped  taxation,  while  it  will  materially  help  to  reduce  taxation 
upon  other  industries. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  measure  will,  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  save  stockholders  one-half  of  the  twelve  mil- 
lion  dollars  now  collected   annually  in  assessments,  and  perhaps 
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one-half  of  the  amount  lost  in  stock  deals,  varying  from  about  five 
million  dollars  to  twenty  million  dollars  annuall3\  In  comparison 
with  these  advantages,  the  revenue  to  be  collected  seems  quite  mod- 
erate. Viewing  this  measure  in  anj^  light  we  can,  we  see  no  sound 
objection  to  it,  and  we  therefore  urge  its  enactment  into  law. 
Respectfullv  submitted, 

TUTTLE,  Chairman. 


MEMORIAL 


ACCOMPANYING  SENATE  BILL  NO.  614, 


RKLATIVE    TO 


ESTABLISHING  A  STATE   VENEREAL  HOSPITAL. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Honorable  Body,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Whereas,  The  influx  of  a  Chinese  population  into  this  State  has, 
among  other  evils,  brought,  as  the  climax  of  all  those  evils,  the  most 
degrading  form  of  female  prostitution ;  and  whereas,  said  prostitutes 
have  solicited,  enticed,  corrupted,  and  infected  with  the  most  loath- 
some and  incurable  form  of  venereal  disease  a  large  number  of  little 
boys,  sons  of  citizens  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco — Doctor  Toland 
testifying  before  the  "  Chinese  Commission "  to  his  own  medical 
treatment  of  "  a  half  dozen  boys  daily,"  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  infected  by  such  Chinese  prostitutes — Doctor  Shorb 
testifying  that  "  his  experience  was  the  experience  of  all  the  other 
physicians  in  San  Francisco,"  and  that  "the  worst  cases  came  from 
Chinese  women ;"  and  whereas,  the  driving  out  of  the  Chinese  women 
and  the  burning  of  Chinese  houses  in  Antioch  about  two  years  since 
was  caused  by  the  sole  fact  that  ten  little  boys,  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  of  age,  were  infected  with  the  same  loathsome  and  often  incur- 
able disease;  and  whereas,  it  has  been  reported  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  girls  and  boys  admitted  to  the  Industrial  School  of  San 
Francisco  are  found  to  be  so  infected ;  and  whereas,  the  Chinese 
interpreter  testified  that  there  were  eight  hundred  of  these  Chinese 
women  here;  and  whereas,  this  fearful  scourge  will  inevitably  spread 
its  worse  than  leprous  infection  to  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State — the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty — unless  stayed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law;  and  whereas,  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Free  State  Venereal  Hospital,  with  a  corps  of  Medical  Police  Exam- 
iners for  the  same,  was  presented  both  to  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  by  a  medical  class  of  said 
city,  as  hereby  certified  to  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Truesdell,  the  President  of  said 
medical  class,  and  as  published  by  the  city  papers  at  that  time ;  and 
whereas,  the  said  Boards  declared  themselves  powerless  to  act  in  the 
matter,  and  referred  the  said  Chairman  of  said  petitioners  to  the 
Legislature  for  relief;  now,  therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  bodies,  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  to  pass  a  law  author- 
izing and  commanding  the  erection  of  a  Free  State  Venereal  Hospi- 
tal and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  Medical  Police,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  seek  out  all  cases  of  venereal  diseases  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  prostitution  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  or  any  other 
of  the  cities  or  villages  of  the  State  of  California,  with  the  same 
diligence,  power,  and  authority  with  which  the  Board  of  Health  is 


instructed  and  empowered  in  the  ferreting  out  of  small-pox  cases, 
and  to  compel  all  of  those  infected  with  said  diseases  to  go  to  said 
hospital  for  medical  treatment  until  they  are  free  from  all  danger  of 
communicating  said  diseases  to  other  persons. 

A.  P.  TRUESDELL,  GEORGE  AV.  HOGUET, 
D.  KEARNEY,  President  of  Executive  Com. 

President  Workingmen's  Party,  EDWARD  J.  KELLY, 

H.  L.  KNIGHT,  GEORGE  SAMUELS, 

Sec'y  of  Workingmen's  Party,  D.  NEARNEY, 

JOHN' BAKER,  R.  J.  SELWAY, 

Treasurer  Central  Club,  AVAL  A.  HELM, 

CHARLES  G.  CLARK,  JOHN  DOHERTY. 
President  Central  Club, 


San  Leandro,  Cal.,  January  25th,  1878. 
To  the  Honorably  Body,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 

Whereas,  The  influx  of  a  Chinese  population  into  this  State  has, 
with  other  evils,  brought,  as  the  climax  of  all  those  evils,  the  most 
degrading  form  of  female  prostitution  ;  and  whereas,  said  prostitutes 
have  solicited,  enticed,  corrupted,  and  infected  with  the  most  loath- 
some form  of  venereal  disease  a  large  number  of  little  boj^s,  sons  of 
citizens  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (Doctor  Toland 
testifying  before  the  "Chinese  Commission"  to  his  medical  treat- 
ment of  a  half  dozen  boys  daily,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  infected  by  said  Chinese  prostitutes,  and  other  eminent 
physicians  giving  corroborative  testimony  to  the  same  fact);  and 
whereas,  it  is  authoritatively  reported  that  the  majority  of  all  girls 
and  boys  now  admitted  to  the  Lidustrial  School  of  said  city  are  found 
to  be  infected  by  said  loathsome  disease;  and  whereas,  this  most 
degrading  and  vile  disease,  unless  checked  at  once  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  will  soon  inevitably  spread  its  worse  than  leprous  Infec- 
tion to  all  classes  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  California — the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  guilty;  and  whereas,  a  petition  for  the  establisliment 
of  a  Free  State  Venereal  Hospital,  with  a  corps  of  Medical  Police 
Examiners  for  the  same,  was  duly  presented  both  to  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  by  a  medical  class  of  said  city,  as  herein  .certified  to  by 
Doctor  A.  P.  Trucsdell,  the  President  of  said  medical  class,  and  as 
published  by  the  city  papers  at  the  time  of  said  presentation;  and 
whereas,  the  said  Boards  declared  themselves  powerless  to  act  in  the 
matter,  and  referred  the  Chairman  of  said  petitioners  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State;  now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  of  California,  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  bodies,  the  Assembly 
and  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  to  pass,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, a  law  authorizing  and  commanding  the  Supervisors 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to  build  a  Free  State  Venereal  Hos- 
pital, and  to  appoint  a  Medical  Police,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 


^eek  out  all  cases  and  reported  cases  of  venereal  disease  m  the  City 
3f  San  Francisco  with  the  same  diligence,  power  and  authority  witti 
vv'hich  the  Board  of  Health  is  empowered  m  the  erreting  out  ot 
rmall  pox  cases ;  and  to  compel  all  of  those  infected  with  said  diseases 
to  go  to  the  said  Hospital  for  medical  treatment  until  they  are  free 
from  all  danger  of  communicating  said  loathsome  disease  to  other 
persons. 


DR.  A.  P.  TRUESDELL, 

.J.  A.  MILLER,  M.  D., 

DAVID  URY, 

J.  A.  GALTER, 

T.  H.  RANTZAN, 

H.  T.  WEIL, 

JOSEPH  MARTIN, 

C.  GOODFELLOW, 

J.  S.  KNOWLES, 

E.  C.  TERRY, 

JOHN  A.  MURPHY, 
MAURICE  FITZGERALD, 
THOMAS  GOODMAN, 
JOHN  McFINN, 
ANTOINE  VICTORINE, 
LONZO  A.  FERIERA, 
PHILIP  WALHEIM, 
JOSIAH  S.  KNOWLES, 
MANUEL  J.  CULARDIO, 
C.  T.  SMITH, 
JOHN  MURPHY, 
THOS.  J.  QUINN, 
JAMES  KENNEDY, 
JOHN  KNOWLES, 
FRANK  COURRANT, 

E.  SAWER, 
BERNET  JACOBS, 
W\  H.  MURRAY, 
JOHN  BAKER, 

F.  M.  PRATT, 
WILLIAM  STARR, 
H.  Y.  BAVEKES, 
JOHN  WAGNER, 
WILLIAM  E.  PUND, 
JOS.  DUSSERREZ, 
D.  J.  QUINN, 
CHARLES  NOPER, 
M.  PAULET, 
MANUEL  FERATZ, 
JOSE  VAECLY  CARREM, 
SYLVESTER  QUINN, 
GEORGE  CONNORS, 
RICHARD  CURRAN, 
THOMAS  MORGAN, 

W.  D.  SHEEHAN, 
H.  A.  HALE, 


P.  P.  MORGAN, 
S.  A.  WESTERGREN, 
A.  MURPHY, 
G.  A.  BROWN, 
JAMES  PEPIN, 
G.  D.  R  ANSON, 
JAMES  DORRIS, 
A.  LUCIO, 
JOHN  LYNCH, 
JOHN  BURK, 
JOSEPH  LAURENS, 
HUGH  FERRY, 
MAURICE  SHAHY, 
JAMES  A.  SMITH, 
JAMES  QUINN, 

J.  McGLADRY, 

MARTIN  HAFN, 

HUGH  MORGAN, 

DINNES  MATTHEESIN, 

N.  C.  LAURENCE, 

ROBERT  OAKS, 

FRANK  V.  PACHECO, 

ANTOINE  V.  PACHECO, 

HENRY  HANSON, 

WILLIE  REID, 

FABRI  URY, 

THOMAS  N.  CONDER, 

F.  H.  McCLELLAN, 

R.  B.  NOYES, 

C.  A.  AVRIGHT, 

H.  K.  OWENS, 

L.  R.  SNOW^ 

B.  C.  SCOTT, 

M.  A.  RAWSON, 
SARA  URY, 
FANNY  URY, 
AARON  URY, 
JANE  URY, 
JOSEPH  URY, 
ISAAC  URY, 
ROSA  URY, 
F.  BAUMBERGER, 

C.  AMENNAN, 
WM.  BILGER, 

A.  F.  M.  WEGENEZ, 
J.  B.  DURNAN, 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  17th,  1876. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco: 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Ladies'  Medical  Class,  which  meets  every  Thursday  at  three  p.  m., 
in  Charter  Oak  Hall,  respectfully  petition  that  your  Board  will  con- 
sider the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  a  city  ordinance,  empowering 
your  honorable  body  to  treat  all  contagious  diseases  of  a  venereal 
nature  with  the  same  restrictions  as  are  now  applied  to  small-pox, 
viz.,  the  provision  of  a  Free  Public  Hospital  and  police  regulations 
for  the  removal  and  medical  treatment  of  the  infected. 

MRS.  L.  E.  DRAKE,  MRS.  M.  M.  ELLIS, 

MARION  TODD,  MARIA  COLLINS, 

MRS.  LOTTIE  T.  WAKELING,       MRS.  J.  A.  ARMSTRONG, 

MRS.  DAWSON. 

Transferred :  I  heartily  approve  the  measure  suggested  in  the 
above  petition. 

A.  L.  STONE. 
F.  F.  JEWELL. 


MEMORIAL 


San  Francisco  Legislative  Delegation 


RELATIVE   TO 


^SSEIMBLY    BILL    NO.   460. 


MEMORIAl.. 


To  the  San  Francisco  Legislative  Delegation  : 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that  Assembly  Bill  No 
460  now  referred  to  your  delegation,  propos^es  to  grant  to  the  Boaid 
of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  power  to 
grade  Francisco  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont  Streets,  to  the 
otficial  grade.  The  expense  of  such  work  will  be  assessed  upon  the 
propert?  along  the  line  thereof,  and  your  memorialists  composing 
Sie  entire  bodv  of  m'operty  owners  along  the  said  line,  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  objections  to  the  passage  of  the  said  bill 

The  official  grade  of  Francisco  Street,  at  the. intersection  of  Dupont 
Street  is  fifty  feet  above  base,  and  at  the  intersection  of  Kearny 
Street  is  at  hL.  The  length  of  the  block  from  Dupont  to  Kearny 
Street  is  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet  and  six  inches  (412t2),  thus 
making  a  fall  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  cut  of  one  foot  m  about 
eight-a  grade  impossible  for  any  practical  prirpose  The  present 
natural  elevation  of  Francisco  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny, 
and  of  the  property  bordering  thereon,  is  over  eighty  feet  above  base 
Grading  the  street,  therefore,  would  leave  our  property  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  of  at  least  eighty  feet,  with  no  possible  access  to  it. 
The  material  of  the  street  is  solid  rock,  and  the  mere  cost  of  remov- 
ing it  would  be  infinitely  more  than  the  value  of  the  property,  thus 
practically  amounting  to  confiscation  The  property  woulcl  be  eft 
without  the  means  of  getting  at  it.  Add,  then,  the  cost  of  grading 
the  lots  (if  that  were  possible)  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  stieet, 
and  one  will  readily  perceive  the  absurd  disproportion  between  the 
cost  on  the  one  hand  and  the  benefit  on  the  other.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  grade  the  property  down  to  the  proposed  grade  of 
Francisco  Street  and  leave  it  habitable.  t^         •         0+      + 

Chestnut  Street  is  the  street  next  south  from  I^rancisco  Street. 
Chestnut  Street,  between  Dupont  and  Kearny  Streets,  has  an  average 
elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty -hve(12o)  feet  above  base. 
The  length  of  the  block  between  Chestnut  and  Francisco  Street  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  (275)  feet.  The  grade  tlierefore,  of  the 
property  from  Chestnut  to  Francisco  Street  would  be  a  fall  of  one 
foot  in,  say,  two  and  a  fourth  (24^).  It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
use  of  the  property  on  such  a  grade.  .        o^      + 

As  we  have  shown  above,  the  grading  of  Irancisco  Street,  as  pio- 
posed  by  the  bill,  while  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  property  along 
the  line  of  the  work,  would  not  give  a  thoroughfare  of  any  practical 
value,  the  grade  being  one  (1)  foot  in  eight  (8).  The  only  way  to 
make  a  thoroughfare  of  that  street  would  be  to  tunnel  the  street  from 
a  point  where  there  would  be  an  easy  access  to  the  tunnel,  tlirougii 


to  Kearny  Street,  which  would  cost  much  less  than  cutting  the  street 
down  bodily. 

The  tunnel  might  be  made  twenty  (20)  feet  wide  at  any  height 
required,  and  less  than  one  thousand  (1000)  feet  in  length,  and  would 
leave  room  on  each  side  of  the  cut  approaching  it  for  a  roadway  of 
seventeen  (17)  feet  wide,  with  sidewalks  eight  (8)  feet  wide.  Of 
course  a  tunnel  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  property 
along  the  line  of  the  street  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  should  therefore  be  a  general  charge  on  the  city  and  county  at 
large.  But  in  fact  there  is  no  present  necessitv  for  an  additional 
thoroughfare.  Bay  Street,  next  to  Francisco  Street,  on  the  north,  is 
graded  and  filled  to  a  dead  level  from  Jones  Street  around  the  city 
front.  It  IS  much  wider  than  Francisco  Street,  and  furnishes  ample 
accommodation  as  a  thoroughfare. 

The  bill  in  question  proposes  a  work  to  be  performed  for  the  bene- 
fit (if  there  be  any  benefit  at  all  in  it)  of  parties  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  property  owners  along  the  line, 
who  are  not  only  not  benefited  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  whose 
property  will  be  absolutely  confiscated  and  taken  from  them.  It  is 
the  "Second  Street  Cut"  over  again  in  an  aggravated  form ;  because 
if  we  could  afford  to  cut  down  our  propertv  to  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed grade,  then  the  property  in  the  rear"  of  us  Avould  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill.  The  truth  is,  that 
any  work  of  this  character  to  be  undertaken  in  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion must  be  part  of  a  general  system  comprehending  the  whole  of 
Telegraph  Hill. 

Annexed  hereto  will  be  found  copies  of  the  official  grade  maps 
and  other  diagrams,  showing  what  condition  the  adjoining  property 
would  be  left  in  should  the  proposed  bill  become  a  law. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  etc. 


IVLEMORI^L 


MARY  M.  SPRINGER, 

WIDOW    AND    HEIR  OF  THOMAS  A.  SPRINGER, 
LATE  STATE  PRINTER,   DECEASED. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Honorablcs  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  m 
Lcrjislature  asseiubled: 

Mary  M.  Springer  would  most  respectfully  represent  to  your  hon- 
orable bodies  that  she  is  the  widow,  and  assignee  of  all  the  other 
heirs,  and  the  duly  appointed  and  qualified  Administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Thomas  A.  Springer,  late  State  Printer  of  this  State,  who 
died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  a  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  then  here  in  session,  which  authorized  the  printing  by 
said  State  Printer  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society;  and  on  April  first,  A.  D.  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventj'-two,  another  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted 
by  said  Legislature,  authorizing  the  printing  of  only  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  said  Tran.sactions,  and  rescinding  the  resolution  first 
adoj^ted. 

That  under  said  resolution  of  February  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  and  before  he  had  notice  of  its  recision  by  that  of 
April  first,  eighte-en  hundred  and  seventy-two,  said  State  Printer 
had  nearly  completed  the  entire  ten  thousand  copies  of  said  Trans- 
actions, the  whole  thereof  being  in  type,  and  the  press  work  done, 
with  the  exception  of  from  hfty  to  sixty  pages  thereof. 

That  said  State  Printer  completed  and  delivered  the  entire  ten 
thousand  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

That  five  thousand  copies  of  said  Transactions  have  been  paid  for, 
and  no  more. 

That  said  State  Printer  submitted  his  claim  for  printing  the 
remaining  five  thousand  copies  of  said  Transactions  to  the  State 
Board  of  Exaininers,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  and  sixty  one-hundredths  dollars,  upon  which 
said  Board  rei)orted  as  follows: 

"  The  Board  of  Examiners  had  no  power  to  go  beyond  the  terms 
expressed  in  the  resolution  of  April  first.  The  State  Printer  was 
notified  that  the  number  was  cut  down.  If  he  had  performed  any 
work  on  the  second  five  thousand  he  should  then  have  stopju'd,  and 
had  the  work  estimated.  lie  had  no  right  to  proceed  with  the  work 
in  order  to  make  a  charge  against  the  State.  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  before  us  from  which  we  can  determine  the  amount  of 
work  actually  done  <^n  the  second  five  thousand." 


Your  memorialist  would  further  most  respectfully  represent,  that 
accounts  of  said  State  Printer  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  fifteen  one-hundredths  dollars 
have  been  duly  experted  on  and  allowed  by  the  State  Printing 
Expert,  and  by  said  Board  of  Examiners,  no  part  of  which  has  ever 
been  paid. 

That  subsequently,  owing  to  objections  made  by  the  late  Controller 
of  State,  said  Board  of  Examiners  caused  said  State  Printing  Expert, 
assisted  by  Samuel  Pope,  a  skillful  and  experienced  printer  to  reex- 
amine these  accounts,  and  upon  such  reexamination,  and  their 
report  thereon,  said  Board  of  Examiners  report  as  follows: 

"  The  Board  are  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the 
State  Printer,  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  an  Expert,  and  are  author- 
ized by  law  to  employ  one.  They  have  entire  confidence  in  the  compe- 
tency and  integrity  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Jefferis,  wlio  now  acts  in  that  capacity, 
and  believe  the  rules  he  has  adopted  for  his  guidance  are  as  fair  an 
application  of  the  law  as  can  be  arrived  at.  When  this  claim  came 
before  the  Board  in  its  present  shape  they  requested  the  Expert,  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  a  practical  printer  of  high  standing,  to  reexamine  the 
work.  Tliey  append  the  report  of  the  Expert  after  such  reexamina- 
tion, and  concur  in  its  conclusion,  that  under  a  fair  construction  of 
the  law  the  amount  due  ':he  State  Printer  upon  these  claims  is  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  one-hun- 
dredths ($8,532  33)  dollars." 

That  no  part  of  said  claims  has  ever  been  paid.  Wherefore,  your 
memorialist  most  respectfully  prays  your  honorable  bodies  to  take 
such  action,  and  upon  due  examination  made,  cause  such  legislation 
to  be  had  in  the  premises  as  may  be  equally  just  to  the  State  and 
your  memorialist,  and  enable  her  to  obtain  her  just  and  proper  dues. 

MARY  M.  SPRINGER. 


MEMORIAL 


San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  Legislature  assembled  : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  would  most  respectfully  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the  McCoppin  Bill,  which 
forbids  the  teaching  of  music  and  languages  other  than  the  English 
in  the  common  schools  of  this  State.  For  the  following  reasons,  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  step  backward  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
age,  rendering  null  and  void  the  labors  of  many  of  our  ablest  and 
best  educators,  who  for  a  c^uarter  of  a  century  and  more  have  sought  to 
enlarge  the  basis  of  education  among  the  masses,  making  the  struc- 
ture as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  free  to  all  as  the  elements  which 
support  life.  The  progress  of  events  is  such  that  a  higher  state  of 
advancement  is  reciuired  in  the  educational  system  of  the  world  than 
that  in  vogue  a  few  years  since.  The  rapid  transit  now  enjoyed 
between  nations,  the  increased  facilities  for  printing,  and  the  instan- 
taneous transmission  of  thought  through  the  medium  of  the  tele- 
graph, have  more  nearly  made  the  nations  one  people,  in  thought, 
language,  and  interest,  and  what  were  formerlj^  considered  merely 
accomplishments  are  now  absolute  necessities. 

We  believe  our  Cosmoplitan  Schools  are  great  blessings  to  us;  that 
they  have  during  their  brief  existence  turned  out  scores  of  active, 
intelligent  young  men  and  women,  who  are  now  employed  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  various  marine  and  mercantile  marts  of  the 
world,  doing  business  with  other  peoples  and  using  their  oracles  of 
thought  with  the  freedom  and  fluency  of  one  to  the  manner  born, 
the  knowledge  of  which  they  accjuired  in  our  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 
We  are  one  of  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  world,  and  our 
children  require  a  knowledge  of  the  different  oracles  of  thought  used 
by  that  world.  As  a  progressive  people  we  cannot  go  back.  Other 
nations,  notably  Russia  and  Germany,  monarchical  in  their  forms 
of  government,  have  established  Cosmopolitan  Schools  throughout 
their  dominions;  and  in  those  schools  English  is  one  of  the  lan- 
guages taught. 

We  believe  the  destruction  of  these  schools  is  the  pulling  down  of 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  affection  and  remembrance  which  binds 
many  of  our  worthiest  and  best  citizens  to  this  land  of  their  adop- 
tion, making  them  to  feel  like  aliens  and  sojourners  in  a  country 
whose  institutions  and  interests  their  industry,  energy,  and  money 
have  so  largely  helped  to  build  up  and  establish. 

We  believe  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  to  be  class  legislation,  in 
its  worst  and  most  offensive  form ;  it  establishes  a  system  of  educa- 


tional  exclusiveness  for  the  rich — one  in  which  the  poor  or  laboring 
classes  can  have  no  share.  Under  our  present  system  the  children 
of  all  fare  alike ;  the  poorest  and  richest  sit  at  one  common  table 
and  partake  equally  of  the  sumptuous  intellectual  feast  prepared  for 
them  by  a  wise  and  liberal  public,  who  in  the  past  designed  and 
fostered  the  system  wdth  a  bounteous  hand,  making  it  grow  and 
thrive  with  a  vigorous  vitality,  till  it  has  attained  its  present  high 
position  of  usefulness  and  integrity  in  the  educational  circles  of  the 
world. 

We  believe,  then,  that  our  system  as  it  now  exists  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  that  its 
dismemberment  would  seriously  impair  its  usefulness,  if  not  destroy 
its  vitality.  We  believe  there  should  be  no  class  distinction  in  edu- 
cational matters.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  would  respectfully  ask  the 
honorable  Senate  to  reconsider  its  action  whereby  it  passed  the 
McCoppin  Bill,  and  that  in  both  Houses  all  adverse  legislation  on 
the  subject  cea.;.e. 

At  the  last  general  election  your  memorialists  were  selected  from 
both  parties,  by  large  majorities,  in  the  Citj''  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  department  thereof; 
since  their  induction  into  office  they  have  labored  assiduously  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  that  department;  they  have  sought  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  its  varied  branches;  they  have  visited 
in  person  many  of  the  schools,  and  are  cognizant  of  their  workings 
and  results ;  they  feel  that  it  is  not  egotistical  in  them  to  say  that 
they  know  better  the  wants  of  the  department  than  those  gentlemen 
w^ho  have  resided  at  a  distance,  or  even  those  whose  homes  are  with 
us,  yet  who  have  not  brought  themselves  into  practical  contact  with 
it,  and  by  personal  observation  learned  its  intricacy  and  worth. 
Therefore,  your  memorialists  would  respectfully  pray,  that  before 
any  adverse  legislation  is  had  that  both  Houses  select  a  joint  special 
committee,  or  that  the  joint  Educational  Committees  of  both  Houses 
be  authorized  to  proceed  hither  and  visit  the  said  schools  and  the 
educational  department  of  our  city  and  county,  that  by  such  per- 
sonal observation  they  may  see  our  wants  and  be  enabled  to  present 
such  facts  as  may  come  under  their  observation  in  relation  to  their 
welfare  as  will  enable  your  honorable  bodies  to  more  understand- 
ingly  legislate  in  our  behalf. 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  number  of  copies  of  this  memorial,  with 
the  appended  resolution,  be  engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  with  the  seal  of  the  Board  attached,  and 
that  one  copy  thus  attested  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  his  perusal,  and  one  each  to  the  Honorable  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Plonorable  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  with 
the  request  that  they  lay  the  same  before  their  respective  Houses  at 
the  earliest  moment. 


George  Beanston,  Secretary. 
San  Fkancisco,  March  5th,  1878. 


A.  C.  HIESTER,  President. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 


HOLDERS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
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TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION-1877-78. 


MEMORIAL. 


To  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California : 

The  undersigned,  your  memorialists,  respectfully  show: 

That  they  are  holders  and  representatives  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  coupons  of  the  County  of  El  Dorado. 

That  said  bonds  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  were  issued  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
passed  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County 
of  El  Dorado  to  subscribe  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  and  other  matters 
in  relation  thereto."    (See  Laws  of  1863,  page  122.) 

That  at  the  general  election  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
the  subscription  to  said  stock  and  the  issue  of  said  bonds  were  duly 
approved  by  an  affirmative  and  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  people 
of  El  Dorado  County. 

That  the  said  bonds  were  regularly  issued  under  the  said  Act  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  said  county;  that  they  were 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  said  Board,  the  County  Auditor,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  said  county,  and  countersigned  by  the  County  Clerk, 
with  the  seal  of  said  county  affixed;  that  they  were  made  payable  in 
gold  coin,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  said  county,  and  that  they 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, upon  coupons  thereto  attached. 

That  the  said  bonds,  after  having  been  issued  to  the  said  company, 
as  provided  for  in  said  Act,  were  sold  in  open  market  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  and  that  the  undersigned  and  their  constituents 
are  purchasers  thereof  in  good  faith  and  for  full  value. 
_  That  all  of  said  bonds  are  long  overdue,  and  that  the  statute  of 
limitations,  unless  it  has  been  arrested  by  a  special  Act  of  doubtful 
validity,  is  running  against  the  rights  of  your  memorialists.  (See 
Laws  of  1875-6,  page  686.) 

That  for  several  years  after  their  issue  the  County  of  El  Dorado 
paid  the  interest  on  said  bonds,  but  that  for  about  the  period  of  nine 
years  past,  although  required  and  commanded  by  the  said  Act  to  pay 
the  interest  semi-annually,  it  has  wholly  neglected  and  refused  so 
to  do. 

That  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  proceedings 
were  commenced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  on 
the  petition  of  one  James  H.  Deering,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 


I 


^i  T?r  ^^"  ?^^^^®^^' '"^^^^"^^  ^^^  ^°^^^^  o^  Supervisors  of  the  County 
ot  M  Dorado,  to  compel  the  said  county  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  for 
thepaymentof  the  interest  due  on  said  bonds;  and  a  writ  of  man- 
damus was  issued  by  the  said  Supreme  Court;  whereupon  the  Board 
ol  Supervisors  of  said  county,  confederating  and  conspiring  so  to  pre- 
vent the  service  of  the  said  writ  and  to  defeat  the  just  rights  of  the 
bondholders,  hurriedly  resigned.  (See  Supreme  Court  cases,  regis- 
ter number  4022.) 

That  in  pursuance  of  what  seems  to  be  an  organized  conspiracy  in 
said  county  to  repudiate  its  obligations  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
the  said  bonds  or  the  interest  thereon,  and  to  prevent  the  bondhold- 
ers from  asserting  their  rights  in  the  Courts,  there  has  been  no  Board 
ol  Supervisors  m  said  county  since  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  to  the  present  time,  nor  any  Board  or  officer  upon  whom  ser- 
vice could  be  made  of  legal  process  against  said  county. 

Ihat  the  ordinary  and  constitutional  government  of  the  County  of 
M  Dorado  was  procured  to  be  superseded  and  abolished,  and  instead 
thereof  an  extraordinary  and  anomalous  body,  called  a  Board  of 
Auditors,  was  procured  to  be  created  specially. for  the  government  of 
that  county,  but  without  any  authority  to  levy  taxes  or  to  pay  said 
bonds  or  the  interest  thereon.     ( See  Laws  of  1873-4,  page  825.) 

ihat  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  another  Act  was  pro-  I 
cured  to  be  passed,  wherein  it  was  provided  as  follows:     "The  Board    ■ 
shall  not  have  any  control  over  any  suits  brought  for  or  against  the 
count}^  nor  can  any  summons  or  other  writs  against  the  county,  in    ' 
any  suit  or  proceeding  whatever,  be  served  upon  the  Board  or  any 
member  thereof;  and  the  service  of  anv  writ  or  order  upon  the  Board 
or  any  member  thereof  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  binding  upon 
the  county."     (See  Laws  of  1875-6,  page  (383.) 

The  undersigned  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do 
more  than  refer,  as  they  have  done,  to  the  special  and  unconstitu- 
tional character  of  the  legislation  by  which  the  County  of  El  Dorado 
alone,  of  all  the  counties  m  this  State,  has  been  exempted  from  legal 
responsibility  and  jurisdiction,  and  by  which  it  alone,  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  has  been  excluded  from  an  equal  and  uniform 
system  of  county  government  by  an  elective  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  handed  over  to  the  control  of  three  persons,  styled  a  Board  of 
Auditors,  not  elected  by  the  people  of  said  county,  but  appointed  by 
the  County  Judge.  (See  Laws  of  1873-4,  page  825;  Constitution  of 
California,  Article  XL,  Sections  4  and  5.) 

Your  memorialists  are  advised  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  those 
who  contrived  said  proceedings  and  procured  said  laws  to  be  enacted, 
was  to  repudiate  the  just  debts  and  obligations  of  said  county,  and 
to  conhscate  the  property  of  the  bondholders,  bv  depriving  them  of 
all  legal  remedy;  and  they  respectfully  submit,  that  the  acts  of  legis- 
lation complained  of  are,  so  far  as  is  known  to  your  memorialists, 
without  a  precedent  m  the  legislation  of  any  English  speaking  people 

Wherefore,  your  memorialists,  being  without  remedv,  respectfully 
appeal  to  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Legislature, 
and  to  the  Legislature  Ave  appeal  for  such  action  as  justice,  good  faith, 
and  the  public  credit  may  require. 

Your  memorialists  offer  to  accept  new  bonds  of  the  County  of  El 
Dorado,  running  for  any  length  of  time— fifty  vears,  if  desired  by 
said  county— with  interest  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  borne  by  any  bonds 
ever  issued  in  this  State;  or,  in  the  alternative,  they  respectfully  ask 


that  their  right  of  action,  of  which  they  have  been  so  unjustly 
deprived,  may  be  restored  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  seek  from 
the  Courts,  by  due  process  of  law,  such  justice  as  they  may  be  enti- 
tled to. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

A.  B.  McCREERY, 
•  ERWIN  J.  CRANE, 

J.  M.  McDonald, 

H.  W.  CARPENTIER, 

For  Maria  PTall. 
JOHN  AHSCAS,  of  Paris, 

By  SuTRO  &  Co., 
FRANK  LIVINGSTON, 

By  M.  Lewis,  Attorney-in-fact. 
CHARLES  KIRCHHOFF,  of  New  York, 

By  Edward  Kruse,  Attorney-in-fact. 
JULIUS  HANSMEISTER, 
THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Thos.  Brown,  Cashier. 
M.  LIVINGSTON, 

By  Jas.  Steinhart,  Attorney. 
A.  S.  ROSENBAUM, 
HENRY  E.  ROBINSON, 
ALEXANDER  FORBES, 
THE  NEVADA  BANK,  of  San  Francisco, 
By  Louis  McLane,  President. 

San  Francisco,  March  12th,  1878. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


SAN  mmm  IIING-Il  HOSPITAL  Ai  FOiDlIi  ASILi, 


LEGISLATURE    OF   THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


MEMORIAL. 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE   FEBRUARY   TWENTY-SEVENTH,  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT. 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  : 

Your  petitioners,  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Lying-in  Hospital 
and  Foundling  Asylum,  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  prop- 
ositions, and  ask  the  following  amount  of  aid  from  the  State. 

Said  Institution  is  engaged  in  the  beneficent  work  of  providing 
for  foundlings,  and  saving  the  victims  of  misplaced  confidence  and 
love  from  becoming  outcasts  of  society,  and  enabling  them  to  become 
good  and  useful  women,  and  to  save  from  death  their  innocent 
offspring. 

We  believe  the  following  propositions  can  be  established  : 

First — That  as  large  a  number  of  respectable  girls,  through  mis- 
guided love,  are  seduced  on  this  coast,  annually,  as  there  are  men  and 
women  who  become  inmates  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum. 

Second — That  as  large  a  number  of  these  unfortunate  girls  can  be 
saved  to  society,  and  will  become  good  women,  provided  said  Insti- 
tution can  have  sufficient  aid  to  carry  out  its  benevolent  designs,  as 
the  numbers  restored  to  their  reason  by  the  treatment  at  the  Insane 
Asylums,  and  will  prove  ciuite  as  useful  in  promoting  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  State. 

Third — That  depraved  women,  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, are  by  far  the  largest  elements  that  operate  to  demoralize 
society. 

That  prostitution  with  its  accompanying  evils  is  increasing  at  a 
fearful  rate. 

That  every  girl  saved  from  prostitution  is  a  saving  to  the  State  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

That  the  cost  to  the  State  caused  by  the  depraved  class  mentioned 
is  beyond  calculation. 

That  a  majority  of  those  who  follow  lives  of  prostitution  are  vic- 
tims of  seduction. 

That  if  the  laws  now  upon  our  statute  books  for  the  punishment 
of  abortion,  foeticide,  infanticide,  homicide,  etc.,  were  as  eftectually 
administ'jred  as  the  laws  for  murder,  arson,  highway  robbery,  theft, 
and  minor  crimes,  prison  accommodations  would  liave  to  be  doubled. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  propositions  would  be  made  apparent 
if  the  authorities  of  the  State  would  cause  to  be  made  an  investiga- 


tioii,  such  as  the  Governors  ol"  the  New  York  Alms-house  instituted, 
assisted  by  the  then  Mayor,  Fernando  Wood,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six  and  fifty-seven,  from  whose  report  it  appears 
that  then  there  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  prostitutes  in  the 
single  City  of  New  York,  without  including  women  who  fill  the 
position  of  kept  mistresses  or  those  who  occasionally  visit  houses  of 
assignation.    (See  Sangers'  Report). 

Of  the  rapid  increase  of  this  degraded  class  no  adequate  idea  can 
be  formed  without  consulting  statistics.  But  Professor  Elliot,  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  only 
eleven  years  later  than  the  report  above  referred  to,  says:  that  the 
City  of  New  York  contained  twenty-five  thousand  public  prostitutes. 
Doctor  Sangers'  work  contains  estimates,  based  on  statistics,  of  the 
inmense  cost  in  every  department  of  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments that  prostitution  causes,  and  fully  corroborates  the  foregoing 
statement. 

Fourth— That  with  ample  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institution 
a  greater  number  of  girls  will  be  saved  from  entering  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  than  will  be  reformed  from  those  ranks  by  Magdalen 
Asylums,  and  all  other  organizations  combined. 

Fifth — That  of  those  already  aided  by  this  Institution,  not  over 
five  per  cent,  have  gone  into  prostitution.  That  many  of  them  are 
gracing  comfortable  homes,  having  given  birth  to  legitimate  child- 
ren, while  others  of  them  give  equal  promise.      , 

Sixth — That  it  is  sound  State  policy,  and  more  legitimate  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  aid  in  preventing  crime,  promoting  virtue,  morality, 
and  good  citizenship,  than  it  is  not  to  do  so,  trusting  to  punishment 
alone,  thereby  causing  increased  appropriations  for  prisons,  hospitals, 
police,  judicial,  and  all  other  paraphernalia  requisite  to  control  the 
vicious. 

The  maxim  that  State  aid  should  not  be  given  to  institutions 
which  are  not  wholly  under  the  direction  of  State  officials,  is  to  an 
extent  true,  but  like  all  general  rules  has  its  exceptions. 

Asylums  for  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  for  other 
unfortunate  classes  would,  in  all  probability,  not  now  have  been  in 
existence  had  not  enlightened  and  philanthropic  individuals  first 
originated  and  nursed  them  into  maturity,  aided  by  State  and 
municipal  authorities. 

With  our  changeable  political  condition  and  mode  of  making 
appointments,  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  (if  they  had 
been  originated  by  the  State)  for  these  institutions  to  now  exist  in 
anything  like  their  present  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  copy  of  our  report  made  to  the  Legislature 
in  accordance  with  law,  which  is  hereto  annexed,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  we  expect  to  do  if  we  receive  requisite  aid. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  San  Francisco  have  generously 
deeded  to  us  a  whole  block  of  land,  which  will  afford  sufficient  room 
for  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for  half  a  century  to  come.  Unless 
we  can  receive  an  amount  of  funds  that  will  enable  us  to  erect  build- 
ings thereon,  this  munificent  gift  will  remain  entirelv  valueless  to 
us. 

We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions and  ask  your  honorable  bodies  to  appropriate: 

iVr.s-^— The  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  cancel  a  debt  of  about 
that  amount  which  has  been  accumulating  upon  us  during  the  past 


four  years,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  after  hav- 
ing turned  away  a  large  number  of  deserving  cases. 

Second— The  sum  of  thirtv  thousand  dollars  to  aid  us  m  erecting 
suitable  hospital  and  asylum  buildings  upon  the  land  donated  by 
the  citv  and  county.  If  we  had  these  buildings  our  rent,  amounting 
to  about  twenty-tive  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  would  be  saved, 
beside  other  expenses  of  magnitude  and  of  daily  occurrence. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  COWLES,  President, 

A.  WEILL, 

J.  DURBROW, 

R.  G.  DAVISON, 

WM.  SHERMAN, 

JAMES  LINFORTH. 


MESSAGE 


GOVERNOR  WM.  IRWIN, 


ACCOMPAXIKD    BT 


Sippkientarj  leport  of  kmmmm  of  IransiH 


MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Section  seven  of  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners  of  Transportation,  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum charges  for  freights  and  fares,  and  to  prevent  extortion  and 
discrimination  on  railroads  in  this  State,"  passed  April  third,  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six,  provides  that  the  Commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  Act,  shall  draft  all  such  bills  as  they  may  desire 
to  recommend  for  passage.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the 
law  the  Commissioners  have  drafted  a  series  of  bills  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legislature. 

I  have  the  honor,  also,  to  submit  a  Supplementary  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  object  and  scope  of 
the  several  bills  now  presented  are  briefly  outlined. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  control  railroad  corporations,  if  there  was 
ever  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  has  been  finally  and  irrevocably  set- 
tled by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land. 

The  only  question  touching  this  subject,  which  now  remains  to  be 
solved,  is,  how  shall  this  right  be  wisely  and  judiciously  exercised? 

In  my  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  I  advised  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  who  should  make  the  intricate  and  complex 
problem  of  railroad  control  by  legislative  power  a  special  study.  My 
observation  on  the  course  and  results  of  attempts  to  legislate  on  this 
subject,  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  had  convinced  me 
that  it  was  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have 
more  full  and  reliable  information  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
building  and  operating  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  than  we  possessed, 
as  a  precedent  condition  of  any  satisfactory  or  successful  legisla- 
tion for  their  control  in  the  public  interest.  Hence  the  recommen- 
dation for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  law  providing  for  a  Board  was  passed,  and  Commissioners 
were  appointed. 

The  Commissioners,  since  their  appointment,  have  applied  them- 
selves with  assiduity  to  tlie  difficult  task  of  devising  a  system  of  leg- 
islation which,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
invested  their  capital  in  railroad  enterprises  or  oppressing  the  rail- 
road interest,  would  secure  the  public  from  the  evils  of  unjust 
discrimination,  and  extortionate  and  oppressive  charges  at  the  hands 
of  the  great  railroad  corporations,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  are  gigantic  monopolies.  It  is  not  possible  to  regulate  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State,  in  the  matter  of  their  charges  or  in  any  other 
respect,  by  competition.     We  must,  therefore,  regulate  them  by  legis- 


lation,  or  trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  sentiments  of  generosity 
of  those  who  manage  them,  for  fair  dealing  towards  the  public.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert,  however,  that  the  sentiment  is  next  to  uni- 
versal, that  the  only  safety  which  the  public  have  against  the  misuse 
of  the  monopoly  of  transportation  which  the  railway  corporations 
possess  is  in  placing  those  corporations  under  strict  and  rigid  legis- 
lative surveillance.  The  only  source  to  which  the  public  can  look  for 
protection  from  the  evils  of  monopoly  in  transportation  is  in  a  judi- 
cious, but  fearless,  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  over  the  railroads 
of  the  State. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  bills  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  All  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  must  be,  in  a  measure,  tentative  in  its 
character.  We  cannot  assert  with  absolute  certainty,  before  trial, 
just  what  W'ill  be  the  effects  of  any  particular  law.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a  valid  objection  to  the  passage  of  a  proposed 
measure. 

It  may  be,  also,  that  the  measures  now  proposed  will  not  accom- 
plish all  that  is  expected  of  them.  If,  however,  they  shall  be  enacted 
into  laws,  any  defects  which  experience  may  show  in  them  can  be 
remedied  at  another  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  bills  seem  to  have  been  well  considered,  to  have  been  prepared 
wdth  much  care,  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  remedy  many,  at  least,  of 
the  evils  complained  of  in  the  management  of  the  railroads. 

All  three  Commissioners  concur  in  recommending  the  passage  of 
the  first  and  second  of  the  series  of  bills.  I  will  add,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  passed. 

As  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Supplemental  Report,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  series  are  alternative  measures.  Both  are 
intended  to  accomiDlish  substantially  the  same  results. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  think  that  railroads  ou^iht  to  be  con- 
trolled by  legislation  will  agree  that  the  objects  sought  oy  those  bills 
are  proper,  legitimate,  and  necessary  subjects  of  legislative  action. 
The  only  question  to  be  considered  is,  which  bill  will  most  certainly 
and  effectually  accomplish  the  purposes  which  both  alike  aim  at. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  bills  Avill 
receive  that  prompt,  careful,  impartial,  and  earnest  consideration 
from  the  Legislature,  which  the  importance  of  the  interests  to  be 
eflfected  by  their  passage  or  non-passage  demands. 

WILLIAM  IRWIN, 

Governor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR, 


ACCOMPANIED   BY  A 


COIIUNICATION  FROM  HON.  S.  C.  HASTINGS. 


MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  to  your  honorable  bodies  a 
communication  from  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  a  prominent  and 
respected  citizen  of  this  State. 

As  will  appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  communication,  Mr.  Hastings 
desires  to  donate  from  his  own  private  fortune  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  found  and  maintain  a  College  of  the  Law,  and  asks 
that  the  State  may  become  a  Trustee  to  execute  the  trust  that  will  be 
created  by  his  gift  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  communication. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  gift  is  a  most  commendable  one,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  commending  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  And  I  will  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  may  be  able  to  devise  a 
practicable  scheme  by  which  the  liberal  donation  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings proposes  to  make  may  be  made  available  in  founding  and  main- 
taining a  College  of  the  Law,  which  will  not  only  perpetuate  the 
name  of  its  founder  to  coming  generations,  but  will  be  an  important 
and  valuable  agency  in  the  conservation  of  law  and  order,  and  in 
promoting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society  through  an  indefinite 
future. 

WILLIAM  IRWIN, 

Governor. 


To  his  Excellency,  William  Irwin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  said  State  : 

S.  C.  Hastings,  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  proposes  to  found  a 
College  of  the  Law,  and  to  this  end  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  gold  coin,  in  consid- 
eration whereof  the  State  shall  enact  a  law  providing  that  the  State 
shall  pay  to  the  Directors  of  a  college  to  be  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
interest  payable  semi-annually.  Also,  that  said  S.  C.  Hastings  is 
authorized  and  shall  proceed  to  incorporate  said  college,  which  shall 
become  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  California.  That 
all  diplomas  to  students  shall  be  granted  by  the  Faculty  and  duly 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

That,  also,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  be  authorized  to  provide  in 
the  City  Hall,  or  some  other  suitable  place,  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
students  and  Directors  of  said  college. 

Also,  that  so  far  as  may  be  this  college  shall  be  perpetual;  and  if 


its  existence  shall  terminate  from  any  cause  whatever  the  fund  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  unexpended  interest  shall  revert 
to  the  founder,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever. 

That  the  business  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  said 
college  shall  be  solely  in  the  hands  and  control  of  the  Directors 
thereof. 

The  object  of  the  projector  of  this  college  is  to  offer  the  best  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  law  to  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  law  students  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

S.  CLINTON  HASTINGS. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


ASSEMBLY  BILL  No.  119. 


FetorvieLry  1st,   IS'ZS. 


REPORT. 


Mk.  Speaker:  The  undersigned,  constituting  a  minority  of  the 
San  Francisco  delegation,  to  which  was  referred  Assembly  Bill  No. 
119,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  and  reguhite  the  establishment  and  col- 
lection of  water-rates  in  cities  and  towns  with  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  prevent  extortionate  and  unlawful  charges 
for  the  use  of  water  therein,  and  to  punish  persons  guilty  thereof," 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following  minority  report  upon 
said  bill : 

We  report  that  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  and  comes  within  the  provis- 
ions of  said  biU.  And  further,  that  said  city  is  dependent  for  its 
supply  of  water  upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water-works,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  general  water  corporation  law  of  April  twenty- 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  that  said  corporation,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  powers  and  franchises  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Legislature 
under  said  Act,  has  become  possessed  of  all  the  available  sources  of 
water  supply  within  practicable  reach  of  said  city  and  county,  and 
that  for  said  city  and  county  to  obtain  other  water  would  entail  upon 
the  population  an  expense,, and  possibly  a  debt,  that  would  bear 
heavily  upon  the  resources  and  materially  impair  the  prosperity  of 
said  city  and  county. 

We  further  report  that  the  Legislature,  in  creating  said  Spring 
Valley  ^^^ater  Company  and  empowering  it  to  acquire  and  take  up 
the  waters  lying  contiguous  to  said  city  and  county,  did  not  intend 
to  create  a  corporation  that  should  dominate  and  overshadow  the 
municipality  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  oppress  its  citizens,  a.s  we  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  report  has  in  effect  been  the  result,  but  that  the 
intention  was  to  create  a  corporation  auxiliary  to  said  citj^  and 
county,  as  a  means  of  more  expeditioush'  and  economically  intro- 
ducing the  water  which  belonged  of  natural  right  to  the  people  in 
said  city  and  county  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

That  the  law  organizing  said  water  company  did  not  intend  that 
it  should  own  the  water  in  its  reservoirs  in  the  same  sense  that  an 
individual  owns  an  ordinary  chattel,  but  that  having  constructed, 
under  a  charter  granted  to  it  by  the  State,  a  public  water-works,  said 
company  should  obtain  such  compensation  and  profit  for  its  outlay 
of  capital  as  could  be  lawfully  gained  by  collecting  the  rates  or  tolls 
allowed  to  it  by  the  terms  of  said  charter,  and  in  the  mode  and  man- 
ner therein  provided  for. 

We  report  that  said  water  company  has  no  power  to  sell  water,  the 
same  not  being  the  subject  of  sale  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  that  it 
collects  a  rate  or  tax  for  the  use  of  said  water,  ancl  must  look  to  such 
a  rate  or  tax  for  its  compensation  ;  and  that  such  rate  being  a  tax, 


the  power  to  levy  and  collect  which  is  a  franchise,  must  be  pursued 
strictly  according  to  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  grant  or  charter, 
and  any  other  method  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

We  further  report  that  the  charter  by  which  said  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  was  allowed  to  obtain  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
waters  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  and  that  said  water  company  accepted  its  fran- 
chise with  the  distinct  condition  that  it  should  supply  fresh  water  to 
the  inhabitants  of  said  city  and  county  at  reasonable  rates,  and  that 
said  rates  should  be  fixed  annually  by  a  Commission,  in  which  the 
people  should  be  represented  by  at  least  an  equal  voice  with  the 
company. 

We  further  find  that  under  said  charter  of  said  company  no  rate 
or  compensation  can  lawfully  be  collected  for  water  until  such  rate 
is  first  fixed  and  established  in  the  manner  provided  for  as  aforesaid. 

We  have  further  to  report,  that  notwithstanding  that  said  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  yet 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  no  water-rates  have  ever  been  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  in  said  city 
and  county,  but  that  on  the  contrary  said  company  has  during  the 
whole  of  said  period  arbitrarily  levied  and  collected  such  rates  or 
prices  for  water  as  its  officers  have  chosen  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
without  respect  to  and  in  absolute  violation  of  law ;  and  that  the  rates 
so  collected  are  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  the  rate  collected  in 
other  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  much  higher  than  any  rate 
collected  in  any  other  city  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

And  further,  that  while  said  water-works  have  not,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  cost  above  from  six  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  at 
the  very  outside,  and  could  to-day  be  constructed  for  a  less  sum,  yet 
said  company  publicly  confesses  that  it  raises  from  the  people  of  said 
city  and  county,  for  water,  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  a 
year,  and  that  there  exists  no  substantial  barrier  to  exactions  of  the 
same  kind  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Such  being  the  fact,  we  submit  that  the  laws  now  in  force  have 
proved  inadequate  to  a  due  protection  of  the  people,  and  are  useless 
for  any  purpose  except  to  countenance  the  water  company  in  its 
lawless  proceedings.  Feeling  the  utter  inadequacy  of  existing  law^s, 
the  people  of  said  city  and  county,  without  respect  to  party  affilia- 
tions, have  for  years  past,  by  common  consent,  demanded  from  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  the  fullest  measures  of  relief.  And 
so  far  as  we  know,  all  party  platforms  of  the  last  year  pledged  their 
candidates  to  introduce  and  pass  bills  that  would  bring  this  powerful 
corporation  within  the  just  control  of  the  laws. 

We  further  report  that  the  above  entitled  bill,  as  it  was  originally 
introduced  into  this  House,  was  a  measure  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  ends  and  objects  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Franci.sco  in  this  behalf,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
reasonable  and  fair  to  the  Avater  comi)any. 

But  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  report  that  two  of  the  amend- 
ments placed  in  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  the  delegation  are  in 
conflict  with  its  principles  and  purposes,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the 
good  effects  of  the  measure,  and  if  enacted  into  a  law  there  is  danger 
that  they  will  leave  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  a  worse  position 


than  they  now  occupy,  besides  extending  their  pernicious  influences 
to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  amendments  we  refer  to,  and  which  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  House  not  to  concur  in  or  adopt,  are  the  following,  namely: 

1.  The  amendment  to  section  two  of  the  bill,  and  which  reads  as 
follows :     , 

"  The  rates  shall  be  so  established  and  regulated  as  that  the  income 
of  the  corporation,  company,  association,  or  other  person  owning 
water-works,  from  the  business  of  supplying  water  to  consumers 
shall  not  be  less  than  eight  per  cent,  nor  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  actual  cost  or  money  invested  in  such  works  or  busi- 
ness, over  and  above  the  reasonable  expenses  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  same,  which  said  actual  cost  and  expense  of  operating 
shall  be  ascertained  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners;  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  rates  as  fixed  shall  not  be  higher  than  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  present  rates." 

"^    The  foregoing  amendment  fixes   a   minimum   below   which   the 
profits  of  tlie  water  company  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fall. 

We  respectfully  report  to'  the  Assembly  that  the  doctrine  which 
takes  form  in  this  amendment,  namely,  that  a  corporation  must  be 
guaranteed  against  the  possibility  of  loss,  is  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  public  and  private  right. 

We  report  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  corporation  that 
should  place  it  above  the  ordinary  contingencies  consequent  upon 
business  speculations  and  adventures.  When  the  private  individual 
places  his  money  in  an  investment  or  operation,  whether  agricultural, 
commercial,  or  otherwise,  the  law  does  not  protect  him  against  loss, 
but  compels  him  to  assume  all  the  consequences  of  the  risk.  If  the 
investment  is  a  bad  one  he  loses,  and  the  Legislature  does  not  step  in 
to  throw  the  burden  upon  the  public. 

The  water  company,  by  its  charter,  contra<;ted  with  the  public  to 
furnisli  water  at  reasonable  rates,  and  it  is  entitled  to  whatever  profit 
reasonable  rates  will  produce,  and  no  more.  If  reasonable  rates  will 
not  pay  it  a  fair  interest  on  its  capital,  it  must  lose  like  anybody  else, 
and  the  Legislature  has  no  right  to  authorize  it  to  make  unreasonable 
rates  to  save  it  from  loss. 

This  would  be  the  rule  with  a  carpenter  who  contracts  to  build  a 
house,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  corporation  should  be  more 
favored  by  the  law  than  any  other  contractor. 

But  we  have  already  shown  that  the  water  company  does  not  lose 
but  makes  money  in  its  business,  and  more  tiuin  enough  to  return  a 
fair  income  on  its  outlay;  we,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  that 
said  amendment  be  not  adopted. 

2.  The  second  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  we  report  against,  is 
to  section  thirteen  of  the  bill,  and  reads  as  follows: 

'Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  prevent  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  persons  owning  water-works  from  conchicting  their 
business  of  selling  water  to  consumers,  in  case  the  Mayor  or  other 
executive  head  of  the  city  and  county,  or  city  or  town,  shall  fail 
to  appoint  Commissioners  as  herein  provided,  nor  in  case,  when 
appointed,  such  Commissioners  shall  fail  to  give  notice  as  herein 
required  to  such  owners  of  water-works,  nor  in  case  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  fail  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act  in  establishing  water-rates." 
2a 


We  respectfully  report  that  the  hist  named  amendment  is  calcu- 
lated to  countenance  and  per|)ctuate  indefinitely  tiie  usurj^ations  of 
the  water  company  in  overriding  the  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
people,  hy  making  and  collecting  arhitrary  and  oppressive  rates  for 
water,  under  which  the  people  of  San  Fradcisco  have  so  long  suf- 
fered. 

It  also  recognizes,  and*if  enacted  into  a  law  gives  legislative  sanc- 
tion to,  the  odious  and  unnatural  doctrine  maintained  hy  the  water 
company,  that  they  sell  water  to  the  people,  instead  of  collecting  a  rate, 
or  toll,  for  its  use — a  doctrine,  the  consequences  of  which,  if  once 
established  in  this  State,  will  lead  to  endless  hardshii)S  upon  the 
people. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  but  earnestly  urge  in  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents, the   people  of   San    P^'rancisco,   said   amendment  be   not 
adopted,  but  that  said  bill  i)ass  without  it. 
Respectful l}'^  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  SWIFT, 
M.  C.  CONROY, 
W.  K.  FORSYTH, 
WILLIAM  BRODERICK, 
WM.  B.  MAY, 
A.  ASMUSSEN, 
SP]TH  B.  BLAKE, 
J.  V.  COFFEY. 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  claims  to  state  matters  of  law  and  fact  of 
which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  I  desire  simply  to  object  to  tiie 
passage  of  the  hill  as  amended. 

S.  W.  BACKUS. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DELEGATION 


^^sse:mbly  13ILL  isro.  lie. 


REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber, 

Sacramento,  February  J 4th,  1878. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  San  Francisco 
delegation  to  whom  was  referred  Assembly  Bill  No.  116,  "An  Act 
relating  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,"  beg  leave  respectfully  to  dissent  from  the  majority  report 
upon  said  bill,  for  the  reasons: 

First — That  we  believe  it  involves  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  con- 
stituents to  whom  we  are  under  express  or  implied  obligations  to 
reduce  rather  than  to  increase  or  create  ofhcial  salaries. 

Second — Because  we  believe  the  office  is  one  of  lionor  and  should 
not  be  turned  into  a  mere  medium  of  political  or  pecuniary  profit. 
If  the  real  value  of  the  services  of  a  competent  and  honest  School 
Director  are  to  be  paid  in  money,  he  should  receive  much  more  than 
the  sum  proposed  in  the  bill.  These  services  have  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  been  rendered  without  pay.  They  have  been  of  an 
honorary  character.  Tradition  and  custom  have  made  the  office  a 
very  honorable  one.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  a  great 
many  citizens  of  high  standing,  scholars,  men  of  educational  expe- 
rience, retired  business  men,  and  others,  have  filled  these  offices.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  city  will  at  any  time  be  any  better  served 
in  this  respect  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  There  have  always  been 
found  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  who  could  not  be  hired  to  per- 
form any  public  service,  but  for  the  interest  they  take  in  educational 
matters  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  School  Directors.  As 
soon  as  a  salary  is  attached  to  the  office  they  will  retire.  They  do 
not  work  for  pay,  but  for  the  honor.  They  are  unselfish,  patriotic, 
and  when  brought  into  the  School  Board  are  very  efficient.  The 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  best  citizens  prefer  the  office  with  its  present  tradi- 
tions. 

Now,  why  not  let  well  enough  alone?  Why  disturb  a  usage  which 
has  been  honored  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? Would  it  not  be  well  to  preserve  this  one  honorable  and 
unselfish  public  service  from  any  association  with  emoluments? 
The  city  can  point  with  pride  to  the  honorable  service  which  has 
been  rendered  in  this  department  of  education.  It  can  bring  for- 
ward the  names  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  have  served  with 
an  unselfish  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools,  and  have  retired 
with  the  satisfaction  that  they  have  rendered  a  most  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  neither  sought  nor  accepted  anything  in  return. 


The  principle  that  public  services  should  be  paid  for  is  sound 
enough  in  a  general  M'ay.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
tliis  is  one  of  them.  There  are  always  some  services  to  be  renderecf 
by  every  good  and  competent  citizen  to  the  community,  which,  from 
the  ver}^  nature  of  the  service,  cannot  be  compensated  by  anj'  stipu- 
lated salary.  Every  good  citizen  recognizes  these  exceptional  cases. 
He  attends  public  meetings  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  right 
direction,  gives  his  counsel  and  cooperation  to  a  hundred  good 
objects,  and  neither  expects  nor  desires  any  rcAvard,  except  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  public  duty  in  an  unselfish  and 
honorable  way.  A\iiat  has  been  done  from  these  high  motives  in 
behalf  of  public  education  will  be  done  in  the  future.  The  best 
men,  men  most  capable  of  discharging  the  duty,  can  be  found  to 
serve  in  the  Board  of  Education  without  compensation,  while  many 
of  them  would  refuse  to  serve  if  a  nominal  compensation  Avere 
attached  to  the  office.  There  is  no  good  reason  now  for  disturbing 
this  honorable  usage.  The  community  is  not  suffering  because  the 
office  of  School  Director  draws  no  salary;  but  the  chances  are  that 
it  will  suffer  whenever  this  provision  is  attached  to  the  office. 

J.  V.  COFFEY, 

Chairman  of  delegation, 
JOHN  F.  SWIFT, 
R.  W.  MURPHY, 
S.  B.  BLAKE. 


MINORITY   REPORT 


ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


RELATIVE   TO 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ASSEMBLY  BILL  W.  289. 


lillNORITY  REPORT. 


We,  the  nndersignecl,  a  minority  of  your  Committee  on  Education, 
are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  report  made  by  the  majority  of 
said  committee,  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  for  Assembly 
Bill  No.  289,  for  the  following  reasons,  which  they  herewith  respect- 
fully submit: 

First — That  "section  one"  of  said  substitute  submits  the  selection  of 
text-books  to  a  Board  already  committed  to  extensive  changes, 
involving  very  great  expense  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  opposition 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Second — That  "section  two"  proposes  an  impossibility  when  it  pre- 
scribes that  the  contracting  publishers  shall  regulate  tlie  retail  prices 
at  which  their  books  shall  be  sold  in  this  State,  while  it  is  manifest 
that  the  retailer,  and  he  alone,  can  control  the  price  at  which  he  will 
sell  his  own  property. 

Third — That  "section  three"  provides  that  "  said  Board  may  reject 
any  or  all  proposals,"  regardless  of  the  price.  A  careful  review  of 
action  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  previous  adoptions  shows 
that  this  provision  has  already  placed  upon  the  State  list  expensive 
series  of  books  for  a  term  of  years,  when  they  had  before  them  bids 
for  parallel  series  of  acknowledged  merit,  at  less  than  half  the  prices 
at  which  the  adopted  series  were  accepted.  As  an  example,  a  series 
of  arithmetics,  whose  merits  are  acknowledged  by  leading  educators 
in  everj^  State  in  the  Union,  were  offered  at  less  than  one-third  the 
price  at  which  an  inferior  series  were  adopted,  as  will  appear  by 
examination  of  the  record  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Fourth — It  is  also  further  provided  in  '"  section  three  "  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  may  accept  any  proposal  in  which  the  whole- 
sale prices  named  are  no  higher  than  those  named  in  any  catalogue, 
or  other  published  advertisement  of  the  publisher  of  said  books, 
while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  publishers  give  to  the  trade  a 
discount  from  said  published  catalogue  price,  at  rates  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  above  reference  to  the  publishers'  catalogue 
prices,  which  may  be  as  frequently  clianged  as  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  is  designed  and  calculated  to  enable  the  publishers  who  may 
enjoy  the  special  favor  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  practice 
deception  and  trickery  through  sham  catalogues  or  advertisements 
of  prices  issued  expressly  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their  books. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which  requires  the  State  Board  to 
adopt  the  lowest  price  bid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  accept  the 
highest  bid  before  them,  only  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  price 
found  in  anj^  catalogue  of  such  books,  notwithstanding  that  there 


may  be  books  far  superior  offered  at  one-half  the  price  of  tliose 
adopted. 

We  entertain  serious  objection  to  submitting  the  matter  of  chang- 
ing text-books  to  a  Board,  one  of  the  present  members  of  which,  we 
are  informed,  is  the  accredited  author  of  a  series  of  readers,  for  the 
adoption  of  which  his  vote  was  cast  two  years  ago,  in  violation  of 
section  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  Political 
Code.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  well  understood  throughout  the  State, 
that  the  publishers  of  this  particular  series  of  readers  and  their 
agents  distributed  through  the  State,  are  the  only  parties  who  are 
demanding  a  change  of  books  at  this  inauspicious  time,  and  who 
show  a  disposition  to  secure  such  a  change  at  once,  notwithstanding 
the  many  emphatic  protests  from  taxpayers  and  patrons  of  the  public 
schools,  which  protests  should,  in  our  judgment,  have  paramount 
consideration  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  empty  and  reason- 
less pleas  for  a  change  of  books  made  by  interested  publishers  and 
their  agents  among  the  teachers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  purchase  no  text-books. 

We  believe  that  the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  select  school  books 
for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  of  this  State  should 
be  kept  as  closely  and  completely  under  the  control  of  the  people 
interested  as  possible. 

We  are  persuaded  that  a  centralization  of  this  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  State  Board  of  Education,  even  if  entirely  composed  of 
the  most  exalted  citizens  of  our  State,  will  fail  to  secure  to  our  peo- 
ple the  advantages  of  that  full  and  free  competition  by  publishers, 
so  essential  to  the  establishment  of  lower  prices  of  text-books  which 
must  constitute  the  basis  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
State. 

The  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  January  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  had  it  been  legally  taken,  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  at  least  one-half  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  timely  interference  of  the  Courts  and  of  the  Legislature 
at  that  time  prevented  that  outrage  upon  the  people.  In  our  opinion 
this  substitute  for  Assembly  Bill  No.  2S9  renders  a  repetition  of  such 
action  more  easily  eft'ected,  by  reducing  the  time  of  advertising  from 
six  months  to  three  months. 

Eurther,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  provision  in  this  sub- 
stitute for  any  reduction  in  price  for  the  term  of  six  years,  not- 
withstanding that  the  price  of  books  is  constantly  declining  in  other 
States. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  authority  vested  by  the  Political  Code 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  is  provided  that  at  least  six 
months'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  people  and  to  the  publishers 
before  a  change  can  be  effected,  in  which  time  parents  and  retailers 
may  fortify  themselves  against  loss,  and  publishers  desiring  to  com- 
])ete  may  have  full  opportunity  to  present  their  best  terms,  while 
this  substitute  to  Assembly  Bill  No.  289  reduces  the  time  to  a  notice  of 
three  months,  apparently  with  the  one  view  of  protecting  a  home 
house  against  Eastern  competition,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
retailers,  and  book  buyers. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  the  question  whether  the  people  of  this 
State  shall  again  be  impaled  in  a  rigid  pillory  created  by  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  Board  of  Education,  which  can  only  serve  to  remind 
the  taxpayers  that  they  have  unwisely  relinquished  their  right  to  be 


heard  before  being  subjected  to  taxation  by  an  unscrupulous  body, 
whose_  behests  they  must  obey,  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
necessities,  not  to  mention  the  comforts  of  their  households — and 
this  to  benefit  grasping  publishers,  mercenary  authors,  and  such 
educators  as  have  been  subsidized  to  their  interests. 

For  these  and   many  other  reasons,  we  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  substitute  to  Assembly  Bill  No.  289  do  not  pass. 

B.  F.  TUTTLE, 
J.  A.  HICKS. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


Assembly  Committee  on  Education 


SEisr^^TE  bilXj  nsro.   309. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber,  | 

Sacramento,  March  15th,  1878.  j 

Mr.  Speaker  :  The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Education  ask 
leave  to  make  the  following  report  on  Senate  Bill  No.  309 — An  Act 
to  add  a  new  section  to  the  Political  Code,  approved  March  twelfth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two : 

In  the  expressive  language  of  the  Constitution,  section  three  of 
Article  IX — "The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  dis- 
trict at  least  three  months  in  every  year ;  and  any  school  district  neglect- 
ing to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  pro- 
portion of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect" — would 
seem  to  imply  that  none  but  "  common  schools"  were  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  term  "  common  school " 
does  not  mean  a  school  where  music,  drawing,  and  the  modern 
languages  are  taught,  but  a  school  in  which  the  language  of  the 
country  is  taught,  and  not  the  language  of  some  other  country.  In 
pursuance  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted,  your 
committee  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  not  to  let  the  majority 
report  pass  unchallenged,  and  our  reasons  are  as  follows : 

First — We  recognize  the  principle  embodied  in  the  fundamental 
law,  that  common  schools  should  be  maintained  where  primary  and 
elementary  instruction  alone  should  be  taught. 

Second — The  conditions  of  existence  forbid  instruction  in  the 
higher  and  classical  studies  to  but  a  limited  number,  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  such  studies  by  the  masses  results  in  educating  a  great 
number  out  of  usefulness,  instead  of  for  honest  labor. 

Third — We  are  an  English  speaking  people.  Our  mother  tongue 
is  the  language  of  commerce.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  transacted  in  it.  It  is  also  the  language  which 
has  carried  civilization,  arts,  and  science  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
'Tis  the  language  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Locke,  and  Bacon  ;  of 
Pitt,  Chatham,  and  all  the  great  statesmen  and  poets  of  the  mother 
country;  'tis  the  language  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers;  the  lan-_, 
guage  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  'tis  the 
language  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  and  Cal- 
houn ;  of  Irving,  Longfellow,  Everett,  Hawthorne,  and  Bryant.  In 
fine,  'tis  the  language  in  which  is  written  all  that  is  bright  and 
glorious,  as  well  as  all  that  is  sad  in  our  country's  history.  'Tis  the 
language  that  makes  men  self-reliant  and  energetic  ;  'tis  the  language 
alone  which  will  make  us  a  homogeneous,  liberty-loving  people.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  any  other  should  be  by  law  excluded  from  the 


common  schools,  and  that  the  course  of  study  in  them  should  be 
confined  to  it  exclusively. 

When  we  consider  how  small  a  percentage  of  the  pupils  ever  reach 
the  high  schools;  when  we  consider  how  little  is  really  acquired  that 
is  serviceable;  and,  also,  when  we  consider  how  useless  is  the  smat- 
tering of  German,  French,  and  Spanish  acquired  in  them,  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  the  bill  meets  an  absolute  necessity.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  larger  portion  of  our  foreign-born  population  would 
prefer  that  the  only  language  taught  in  the  common  schools  should 
be  the  common  language  of  the  countr3^ 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  desire  to  say  that,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  other  States,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  of  the  results 
attained,  we  are  receiving  a  poor  article,  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price ;  that  we  are  producing  too  few  farmers,  mechanics,  and  labor- 
ers, and  too  manj^  clerks,  merchants,  and  professional  men  ;  that  this 
result  is  brought  about,  to  a  great  extent,  by  our  system  of  education, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  and,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we 
believe  that  the  bill  known  as  the  McCoppin  Bill  should  become 
a  law. 

Signed :  ,  ABBOTT, 

TUTTLE. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  MINING  DEBRIS, 


ASSEMBLY-TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION. 


MINORITY   REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber, 

March  21st,  1878. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Your  committee,  appointed  by  you  to  investigate 
the  damage  wliich  has  been  done  by  the  debris  from  hydraulic  mines 
to  farming  land,  and  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  held  sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  various  matters  under  inquiry,  at  the  Cities  of  San 
Francisco,  Marysville,  and  Sacramento,  where  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined,  whose  testimony  in  printed  form  is  attached 
to  this  report. 

Our  investigations  were  confined  to  the  great  valley  of  California, 
and  especially  to  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  hydraulic  mining  is 
carried  on  to  its  greatest  extent.  Owing  to  their  remoteness,  we  made 
no  examinations  as  to  the  effect  of  this  mining  in  the  valleys  of 
Trinity,  Klamath,  and  other  northern  streams. 

The  facts  established  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

SHOALING    OF   THE   BAYS. 

Since  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  a  large  amount  of 
earthy  material  has  been  deposited  in  Suisun  Bay,  most  of  which 
has  settled  around  its  margin,  while  its  main  channel  has  not  thus 
far  been  injured  for  purposes  of  navigation.  There  has  also  been  a 
considerable  shoaling  in  the  depth  of  water  in  certain  portions  of 
San  Pablo  Bay.  The  deposit  of  sediment  has  not  been  as  extensive 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  as  in  either  of  the  upper  bays,  but  sufficient  in 
extent  to  be  noticeable.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
witnesses  examined  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  sediment  thus 
deposited  in  these  bays  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  came 
from  mining,  and  what  from  natural,  agricultural,  and  other  causes. 
The  natural  washing  away  of  the  hills,  operating  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  has  doubtless  resulted  in  producing  or  building 
up  all  the  alluvial  lands  bordering  the  bays,  and  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  hand  of  man  in  washing 
into  the  streams  the  earth  and  gravel,  from  which  the  great  bulk 
of  the  gold  thus  far  obtained  in  California  has  been  extracted, 
in  breaking  and  disturbing  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes,  in 
building  roads,  in  stripping  the  hill-sides  of  timber,  has  added 
greatly  to  the  speed  with  which  nature  was  in  time  past  bringing 
the  hills  down  into  the  valleys.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  operations  of 
the  miner  ;  what  that  portion  is  can  only  be  determined  by  careful 
and  scientific  observation. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  BAR. 

The  depth  of  water  at  the  main  channels  across  the  bar  has  not 
materially  changed  since  the  first  surve3^s  of  tlie  bar  were  made  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  although,  perhaps,  at  its 
south  end  some  shoaling  has  taken  place. 

Should  the  flow  of  water  across  the  bar  be  seriously  diminished  by 
a  diminution  in  the  tidal  area  of  the  bays  which  discharge  and 
receive  their  water  across  the  bar  at  each  change  of  the  tide,  the 
depth  of  water  upon  the  bar  would  in  time  diminish.  Hence,  any 
filling  in  of  these  bays  between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  tide  is 
working  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  injury  to  the  Harbor  of  San 
Francisco. 

From  lack  of  sufficient  data,  none  of  the  witnesses  before  us  were 
able  to  state  when  this  injury  would  begin  to  be  perceptible. 

SACRAMENTO    AND    FEATHER    RIVERS. 

The  bed  of  the  Sacramento  River,  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction 
with  the  Feather  River,  has  been  filled  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  during  the  low  water  of 
the  past  year  the  low  water-mark  at  Sacramento  City  was  about  five 
feet  above  the  low  water-mark  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
The  greater  part  of  this  filling  of  the  river  bed  occurs  during  the 
dry  season  when  the  current  is  slight ;  during  the  freshet  of  the  past 
winter  the  river  has  scoured  in  places  down  to  its  original  depth. 

The  bed  of  Feather  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
gation,  Marysville,  has  been  filled  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Navi- 
gation, ho\vever,  during  the  low  water  of  the  past  year,  was  uninter- 
rupted, owing  partly  to  the  small  size  of  the  steamboats  employed, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  flow  of.water  from  the  mining  reservoirs 
in  the  mountains. 

This  filling  up  of  the  beds  of  these  streams  has  doubtless  resulted 
in  increasing  the  height  of  the  floods,  but  to  what  extent  only  scien- 
tific inquiry  can  determine.  The  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
flood-water,  of  course,  makes  the  protection  of  the  lands  along  these 
streams  more  difficult  and  costly. 

OVERFLOW    OF   LANDS    BY    MINING    DEBRIS. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  bottom  land  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Yuba  and  Bear  Rivers  has  been  covered  up  with  sand  and  soil,  much 
the  larger  part  of  which  has  come  from  the  gravel  mines,  rendering 
it,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
injury  to  this  land  first  began  to  be  felt  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  and  assumed  serious  proportions  during  the  flood  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  Since  tliat  time  this  overflow  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
The  testimony  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  thus  far  caused  to  lands 
and  improvements  upon  them  varied  greatly.  Probably  a  total  dam- 
age of  two  million  dollars  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Should  nothing  be  done  to  check  this  continued  overflow,  or 
if  some  plan  be  not  speedily  devised  by  which  each  stream  can 
scour  clean  its  channel,  this  damage  will  continue  to  increase,  assum- 
ing more  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  control  than  exist 


at  present.    The  owners  of  the  lands  thus  injured  have  received  no 
compensation  of  any  sort  for  their  losses. 

HYDRAULIC   AND    GRAVEL   MINING. 

As  gravel  mining  has  resulted  in  covering  up  lands  and  improve- 
ments of  such  large  value,  and  as  a  palpable  method  of  averting 
farther  injury  would  be  by  preventing  the  working  of  these  mines, 
your  committee  heard  testimony  as  to  their  value  and  production. 

Their  production  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
was  stated  to  be  about  twelve  million  dollars,  and  their  probable  pro- 
duct for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  be  fourteen  million 
dollars  or  fifteen  million  dollars.  This  production,  witness  stated, 
will  probably  increase  within  a  few  years  to  twenty  million  dollars  per 
annum  Their  present  value  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  htty 
million  dollars.  This  increased  yield  of  gold,  it  was  thought,  would 
not  result  in  an  increased  amount  of  gravel  annually  placed  m  the 
streams,  owing  to  various  causes,  fully  stated  m  the  testimony,  ihe 
stoppage  of  gravel  mining  would  seriously  and  directly  effect  the  wel- 
fare of'one-sixth  the  population  of  the  entire  State. 

PLANS    FOR    RELIEF    FROM    MINING   DEBRIS. 

One  suggestion  was,  that  the  sediment  from  the  mining  rivers 
should  be  conducted  by  flumes  to  low  lands  adjoining  the  mouths  of 
these  streams,  and  there  deposited.  This,  to  a  limited  extent,  has 
been  done  in  Butte  and  Yuba  Counties,  resulting  in  some  cases  m 
improving  the  land  on  which  it  was  placed. 

Another  suggestion,  was  by  means  of  dams  in  the  canons  ol  the 
rivers  to  hold  back  the  heavier  portions  of  the  debris,  while  by  con- 
fining the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers  the  increased 
velocity  of  the  water  would  result  in  scouring  into  the  bays  all  the 
lighter  particles  passing  over  these  dams. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  large  amount  of  damage  has  been  done  to  valuable  lands,  the 
beds  of  two  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  State  have  been  partially 
filled,  and  this  injury  bids  fair  to  increase.  The  industry  from  which 
a  large  part  of  this  damage  proceeds  gives  employment  and  sustenance 
to  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  State.  With  ail 
the  statements  that  have  thus  far  been  placed  before  your  committee, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  devise  any  present  plan  for  relief. 

It  was  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  us,  that  a  thorough  and  complete  examination  of  the  facts  and 
theories  involved  in  these  most  dfficult  problems  should  be  made  by 
impartial  and  scientific  engineers,  and  who  might,  after  making  full 
examinations  and  surveys,  be  able  to  propose  plans  which  will  efiect- 
ually  remedy  the  present  evils.  In  this  view  your  committee  coin- 
cides, and  urges  that  an  engineer  or  commission  of  engineers  be 
provided  for  by  the  present  Legislature,  and  who  shall  make  a  report 
giving  the  result  of  such  surveys  and  examinations,  to  be  presented 
before  the  ensuing  Legislature,  and  which  report  we  trust  may  serve 
as  a  safe  guide  for  future  legislative  action.  -t^ttt^t^ 

M.  GARVER. 

2'  o 


PETITION  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


ELLIOTT  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  California 
and  residents  of  ths  City  of  San  Francisco,  respectfully  showeth  that 
your  petitioners  are  officers  and  directors  of  the  Elliott  Library  Insti- 
tute of  the  city  aforesaid,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
public  library  and  reading  room  in  said  city. 

Your  petitioners  would  further  state,  that  they  have  a  room,  or 
office,  Number  Six  Hundred  and  Eleven  Claj^  Street,  in  the  city 
aforesaid,  where  they  have  a  library  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  books  (250)  of  miscellaneous  character,  in  good  order  and 
condition. 

And  your  petitioners  would  further  state  that  they  cannot  extend 
the  facilities  of  their  organization  without  pecuniary  aid ;  they,  there- 
fore, petition  your  honorable  body  for  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars (§3,000),  subject  to  such  restrictions  for  its  use  and  appropriation 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  institution  was  created. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Officers:  W.  H.  BLAKE,  President. 

J.  S.  ROSS,  Vice-President. 
J.  B.  WILSON,  Recording  Secretary. 
WM.  ECTOR,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
HENRY  SMITH,  Treasurer. 
R.  W.  DAVIS,  Librarian. 
CYRUS  H.  BUTTON,! 
WM.  TOWNE, 
WM.  H.  BLAKE, 

GEO.  R.  BURRIS,        ^  Board  of  Directors. 
J.  B.  WILSON, 
I.  G.  CARY, 
HENRY  SMITH. 


PETITIOjST 


HENRY   M.  NAGLEK 


PETITION. 


To  the  Senate  hnd  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  in  regular  session 
assembled  : 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, respectfully  represents,  that  he  is  much  interested  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  overflowed  lands  in  the  State  of  California  ;  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  a  large  body  of  such  lands  lying  on  Old  River,  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  California,  the  title  to  which  was  7iot  derived 
under  the  swamp  land  grant  of  the  United  States;  that  he  has  spent 
large  sums  of  money  in  building  levees  on  both  sides  of  Old  River, 
extending  about  thirty-six  miles,  and  had  sown  large  bodies  of  the 
same  in  grain  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  and  protecting 
his  system  of  levees  he  had,  at  great  expense,  closed  the  mouths  of 
immense  cuts  on  the  San  Joaquin  River  above  his  lands. 

Your  petitioner  would  further  represent,  that  the  great  floods  of 
this  ^vinter  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  individual  enterprise, 
separately  exercised,  cannot  control  the  reclamation  of  these  lands; 
that  in  order  to  do  so  there  must  be  some  intelligent  central  head, 
into  which  all  the  information  that  can  be  had  on  the  subject  should 
be  concentrated. 

In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  your  petitioner,  it  is  necessary,  if  the 
great  and  valuable  lands  of  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  are  to  be  protected  from  this  annual  overflow^  and  utilized 
as  the  great  grain  growing  region  of  California,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  reclamation  should  be  concentrated  and  centralized  under 
one  head,  and  that  as  the  navigation  of  these  streams  are  involved 
it  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which,  with  its  educated  engineer 
corps,  will  not  only  be  able  to  determine  upon  and  agree  as  to  the 
proper  methods  to  be  pursued,  but  should  be  clothed  with  power,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State,  to  enforce  its  authority  in  all  parts  of  the 
work,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  system,  and  every  part 
thereof,  can  act  intelligently  and  effectively  under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  petitioner,  the  individual  district  system  is 
a  failure.  Each  district  makes  its  own  levees  according  to  the  ideas 
of  its  trustees.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  districts,  each  working 
in  its  own  sphere,  under  tlie  opinion  of  its  own  engineers,  and  fre- 
quently acting  upon  opposite  theories  and  doing  acts  that  obstruct 
instead  of  advancing  the  great  reclamation  problem. 

These  individual  districts  have  no  intelligent  information  of  the 
obstructions  that  lie  either  in  their  own  districts  or  in  the  midst  of 
other  districts,  and  even  if  cognizant  of  these  obstructions,  are  not 
clothed  with  power  sufficient  to  control  or  remove  them. 


For  instance,  there  are  frequently  large  bars  in  the  rivers  whicli 
tend  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water,  and  when  the  waters  rise  do 
obstruct  the  free  flow  of  the  water  for  miles  in  extent  above  the  bar. 
and  thereby  assist  in  forcing  the  waters  over  the  levees  at  or  near 
them,  and  thus  destroy  the  levees  in  that  vicinity. 

The  importance  of  the  removal  of  these  bars  will  be  more  fully 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that  a  bar  projecting  four  feet  above  tbi 
bottom  of  the  river,  with  a  fall  of  three  inches  to  the  mile,  will  b' 
felt  in  its  influence  for  .sixteen  miles. 

Under  proper  surveys  and  a  proper  head,  these  bars  would  all  be 
known  and  removed,  thereby  lessening  the  probabilities  of  an  over- 
flow and  largely  lessening  the  expense  of  the  levee  works. 

Again,  every  reclamation  district  is  organized  to  protect  itself, 
with  its  individual  interests  alone  to  consult,  and  not  being  a  part 
of  a  whole  system  those  interested  seek  present  salvation  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  frequently  levees  are  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  interests. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  safety  or  remedj'  for  this  in  individual  or 
separate  enterpri.se.  The  end  must  be  reached  by  embodying  the 
whole  valley  in  a  single  district,  working  to  a  .single  end,  and  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  a  single  head. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
reach  the  great  end  of  absolute  reclamation,  and  to  place  it  upon 
such  a  ba.sis  as  to  involve  perfect  safety — under  which  the  citizen 
will  be  justified  in  believing  that  he  shall  reap  if  he  sows — is  in  the 
establishment  of  some  system  involving  absolute  authority  over  the 
whole  inundated  valley,  coupled  with  the  highest  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  had  on  the  subject. 

This  system  can  be  best  organized  here  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  it  is  sought  to  be  done  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  as  it  will  involve  the  navigable  streams  it  is  believed  the 
Federal  will  cooperate  with  the  State  Government  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  great  work. 

The  reclamation  of  these  lands,  under  such  a  system,  would  not 
only  have  the  efl'ect  of  reclaiming  them  from  these  annual  overflows, 
but  Avould,  at  the  same  time,  so  improve  and  build  up  the  navigation 
of  these  streams  as  to  furnish  those  who  live  adjacent  thereto  an 
outlet  by  water  transportation  for  their  grain  and  other  produce  for 
all  time,  at  such  figures  for  transportation  as  would  leave  them  tli( 
whole  profit  of  their  crop,  and  to  that  extent  tend  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  fares  and  freights  in  a  manner  unapproachable  in  any  other 

Submitting  these  views  in  this  short  style,  your  petitioner  believe- 
that  your  honorable  bodies  will  give  the  subject  .such  attention  as  its 
importance  and  gravitj^  demands,  and  although  your  petitioner 
speaks  for  himself  alone,  yet  he  believes  he  expresses  the  views  of 
the  great  bod}^  of  the  men  who,  like  himself,  have  been  the  victims 
of  imperfect  reclamation,  or  the  malice  or  selfishness  of  his  fellow- 
man. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

HENRY  M.  NAGLEE. 


PETITION  OF  JOHN  MULLAN 


HllSELF  MD  OTHER  Cimi  OF  SM  FMfflSCO, 


I 


PETITION. 


THE   FIFTEEN    MILLION   SAN    FRANCISCO   WATER    JOB, 
PASSED  THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  MIDNIGHT  LAST 
NIGHT,    UNDER   DISGUISE. 


Sacramento,  Marcli  30th,  1878. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Senators  of  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia, now  in  session  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  at  the  heels  of  a  long 
and  exciting  Legislative  Session,  that  your  attention  can  be  carefully 
given  to  every  bill  upon  which  your  vote  is  expected,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  bills  by  you  classified  as  local.  But  wliiJe 
this  may  be  true  generally,  I  very  respectfully  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion you,  that  this  shall  not  prove  the  case  in  relation  to  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Assembly  last  night  near  midnight,  with  scarcely  a  quo- 
rum of  its  members  present,  and  when  even  some  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Assembly  delegation,  after  adjournment,  knew  not  either  the 
merits  or  provisions  of  the  bill  as  passed. 

This  bill— Assembly  Bill  No.  850— introduced  by  Mr.  Gildea,  is, 
when  unmasked  and  stripped  of  its  harmless  disguise,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  fifteen  and  more  million  San  Francisco  water  job, 
which  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  so  -recently  and  unani- 
mously repudiated,  protested  and  petitioned  against,  and  upon  which 
the  people,  press,  and  local  legislature  of  San  Francisco  have 
expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  that  should  be  entitled  to  the 
respectful  consideration  of  your  honorable  body. 

This  bill  is  none  the  less  infamous,  even  though  Mr.  Gildea  intro- 
duced it,  and  even  though  it  w^as  acted  upon  when  there  was  not  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Assembly  delegation,  but  was  squeezed  through 
that  committee  by  that  ominous  vote  of  eight  to  seven. 

Mr.  Gildea,  not  being  a  taxpayer  in  San  Francisco,  and  being  a  res- 
ident only  for  a  very  short  time  in  that  city,  and  now  but  very  tem- 
porarily and  in  part  representing  her  people,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  know  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  the  people  of 
that  city;  and  I  make  this  statement  of  fact  in  order  that  no 
improper  motives  might  be  by  suspicious  persons  deduced  from  the 
foregoing. 

This  bill  seeks  to  do,  indirectly  and  under  the  form  and  cover  of 
apparently  harmless  amendments  to  an  old  law,  that  which  previous 
introducers  and  advocates  of  similar  bills  have  before  your  Legisla- 


ture  been  baffled,  foiled,  and  defeated  in,  whenever  their  attempts 
liave  been  open  and  above  board,  or  where  time  was  given  to  its 
opponents  to  be  respectfully  heard. 

Having  thus  far  failed  to  fasten  upon  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
a  fifteen  million  bill,  introduced  at  midday  in  the  Senate,  and  early 
in  your  session,  the  advocates  of  this  special  jobbery  have  sought  the 
closing  days  of  a  remarkable  session,  and  the  midnight  hours  even 
of  those  days,  and  by  a  bill  introduced  one  day  and  doubtfully  passed 
the  next,  with  neither  time  or  notice  given  the  public  or  its  well 
recognized  opponents  to  be  heard,  by  a  bill  never  printed — by  a  bill 
sent  to  your  honorable  body  forthwith,  without  engrossment,  and 
which  bill  you  are  now  asked  to  act  upon,  and  thereby  fasten  upon 
the  people  of  San  Francisco,  without  their  consent,  a  bonded  debt  of 
unknown  millions  of  dollars. 

This  bill  seeks  to  amend  the  Rogers'  Water  Act  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  out  of  which  all  the  troubles  in  San  Francisco,  so  far 
as  water  is  concerned,  have  largely  grown.  Mr.  Burnett,  City  and 
County  Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
law  is  not  only  unconstitutional  in  points  other  than  in  those  clum- 
sily sought  to  be  cured  by  this  bill,  but  that  this  bill  limits  and 
restricts  San  Francisco  to  the  purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water- 
works, as  they  are  the  only  constructed  works  on  the  San  Francisco 
Peninsula. 

This  bill  is  unconstitutional,  special  legislation,  partial  in  its  inten- 
tions, unjust  in  its  provisions,  onerous  upon  the  taxpayers  of  San 
Francisco,  not  solicited  or  even  asked  for,  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  tenor  of  the  remonstrances,  protests  and 
petitions  of  tlie  entire  people  of  that  city  as  heretofore  by  them 
respectfully  submitted  to  you  through  their  immediate  representa- 
tives, and  ought  not  to  be  enacted  into  a  law. 

If  the  old  law  be  defective,  let  it  stand  as  it  is,  marred  with  its  defects 
— to  serve  not  only  as  a  monument  of  those  who  heretofore  have 
sought  to  impose  upon  a  legislative  body,  and  to  deal  unjustly  \yith 
their  fellow-citizens,  but  as  a  warning  to  those  who  hereafter  might 
attempt  to  ape  the  ass  by  donning  the  lion's  skin  when  framing 
crude  legislative  bills. 

I,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  myself  and  other  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  this  bill  be  not 
acted  upon  by  you  until  it  shall  have  been  first  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate,  and  ample  time  be  granted  me  by  it 
to  be  properly  heard  in  opposition  to  its  further  passage.  j 

If  this  be  granted  me,  I  will  undertake  to  adduce  such  facts  and' 
arguments  as  should  convince  said  committee  that  this  bill  should 
not  receive  their  sanction  or  the  majority  vote  of  your  honorable 
Senate. 

Wherefore,  and  in  order  that  your  Senate  may  be  timely,  properly, 
and  fully  informed,  and  in  order  that  even-handed  justice  may  be 
openly  dealt  out  to  all  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  I  respectfully 
petition  that  due  reference  of  this  bill  to  the  appropriate  committee 
may  be  by  you  had,  so  that  the  said  facts  and  arguments  may  be  by 
me  furnished  in  detail,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  and  unex- 
pected for  me  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body  in  any  other  way. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  MULLAN, 
For  himself  and  other  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 


PETITIOISr 


RELATION  TO  THE  HAEBOE  FRONT, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PETITION. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  1st,  1878. 
To  the  Honorable  the  San  Francisco  Delegation,  State  Legislature: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  petitioners  respectfully  show  that  they  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  consideration  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  wants  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  cit}^  which,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  have  been  neglected  and  thrust  out  in  the  cold,  and,  as 
a  last  resort,  appeal  to  you ;  and  also,  further  show  that  that  portion 
of  the  city's  front,  from  Chesnut  Street  westward,  should  be  fitted  for 
the  landing  of  lumber,  coal,  wood,  grain,  stone,  etc.,  meeting  the 
wants  of  that  part  north  of  Washington  Street,  from  the  ocean  to  the 
bay,  and  referring  you  to  the  history  of  North  Beach,  from  the  time 
the  wharf  yet  remaining  was  built,  where  ships  of  the  largest  size 
entering  the  harbor,  rode  at  ease,  and  also  referring  you  to  pilots  and 
master  mariners,  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  that  portion  of 
the  city's  front  is  as  safe  and  far  better  than  many  others,  and  not 
presuming  to  dictate  your  duties  or  any  portion  of  them,  ask  you  to 
investigate  that  area,  and  if,  within  your  discretion,  a  wooden  bulk- 
head or  wharf  covering  Meiggs'  wharf,  say  five  hundred  feet,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cove,  with  a  slip  for  the  landing  of  the  Saucelito  boats,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Eailroad  and  for  gen- 
eral uses,  can  be  built,  that  it  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  state  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  needed  for  the  improvement  of  China  Basin,  for 
accommodation  of  lumber,  wood,  bricks,  and  hay;  half  that  amount 
expended  at  North  Beach  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
be  sufficient  to  procure  a  clean  revenue  of  one  per  cent,  per  month. 
And  your  petitioners  believe  that  it  is  good  and  wholesome  to  leave 
something  to  be  done  by  posterity  and  not  bankrupt  the  State  by  a 
stone  bulkhead,  which,  if  begun,  the  child,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
petitioners,  is  not  born  that  will  see  it  finished.  And  your  petition- 
ers believe  it  unnecessary  to  call  your  attention  to  public  works  in 
different  cities,  where  the  outlay  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  has 
been  a  millstone  around  their  necks,  exceeding  in  costs  ten  times  the 
original  estimates.  And  your  petitioners  believe  that  such  a  wharf 
or  bulkhead,  as  above,  would  stimulate  and  prompt  the  filling  in  of 
the  whole  cove,  and  would  lead  to  the  opening  of  a  broad  causeway 
around  North  Point  to  the  Western  Addition.  And  your  petitioners 
respectfully  ask  that  a  committee  may  be  directed  to  investigate  the 
premises  and  project  such  improvements  as  are  within  the  province 
of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  carry  out.  And  your  petitioners 
will  ever,  etc. 


PETiTio:isr 


STATE    GRANGE,   MECHANICS'    STATE    COUNCIL,    AND 
MECHANICS'  DELIBERATIVE   ASSEMBLY, 


SUBJECT   OF   EDUCATION. 


I 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  undersigned  committees,  appointed  by  the  "  State  Grange,"  the 
Mechanics'  State  Council,  and  the  "Mechanics'  Deliberative  Assem- 
bly," respectfully  represent : 

That  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  tlie  States  and  Territories,  which  may  provide  Colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  approved  July  sec- 
ond, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two;  the  last  clause  of  section  four 
enacts  as  follows,  to  wit :  "The  leading  object  *  *  *  without 
excluding  other  classical  and  scientific  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics;  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  nine,  section  four  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  pre- 
scribes the  duty  of  the  Legislature  in  making  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated 
for  agricultural  college  purposes,  and  states  the  objects  to  be  "  for  the 
promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  terms  of  such  grant." 

ACT   OF    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND   SIXTY-EIGHT. 

The  Act  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  establishes : 

First — College  of  Arts. 

Second — College  of  Letters. 

Third — Such  professional  and  other  colleges  as  may  be  added 
thereto,  or  connected  therewith. 

Section  five  of  said  Act  declares  that  "  said  Board  of  Regents 
shall  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
College  of  Mechanic  Arts  are  an  essential  object  of  their  care  and 
superintendence,  and  that  they  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as 
entitled,  primarily,  to  the  use  of  the  funds  donated  for  tlieir  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  by  the  said  Act  of  Congress.'" 


It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact — which  will  not  be  denied— ^that  by  the 
existing  laws,  the  object  of  Congress  in  making  donations  of  land 
for  educational  purposes  in  this  State  has  been  wholly  disregarded, 
and  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  were^ 
designed  primarily  for  the  establishment  of  "  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  have  been  appropriated 
principally  in  establishing  and  maintaining  colleges  of  literature  and 
science,  thus  ignoring  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  REGENTS. 

At  pages  fifty-eight  and  fifty-nine  of  the  Register  of  the  University 
of  California,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  seven,  will  be 
found  an  argument  in  extemo,  designed  to  establish  the  proposition 
thsit  practical  education  in  industrial  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts  "  was  not  intended  by  the  Act  of  Congress,"  and  "  that  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  education  really  desired  by  the  industrial  classes  for  their 
sons." 

PRESIDENT   LE   CONTE's    VIEWS. 

In  his  address  made  to  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  University, 
President  Le  Conte  said  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  idea 
that  the  University  is  to  teach  any  trade  or  business;  there  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  for  it  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  experiment 
has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  has  uniformly  failed.  The  purely 
technical  knowledge  of  trade  mus':  be  learned  by  practicing  it.  The 
teaching  in  a  public  institution  can,  with  advantage,  extend  only  as 
far  as  the  special  application  of  abstract  science  to  the  different  arts." 

VIEWS  OF  THE  GRANGERS   AND   MECHANICS. 

In  a  memorial  presented  to  the  last  Legislature,  by  the  grangers 
and  mechanics,  the  following  occurs,  to  wit:  "Agriculture,  in  its 
various  departments,  should  be  so  taught  and  practiced  in  our  Uni- 
versity as  to  send  forth  scientific  farmers,  whose  labor  and  skill  can 
utilize  the  soil,  and  develop  its  greatest  resources  ;  w^ule  the  mechan- 
ical department  should  graduate  learned  and  skilled  mechanics; 
and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  agriculturists  and  mechanics  of  this 
State  to  make  these  great  departments  of  industry  the  leading  features  of 
our  State  University." 

In  an  address  published  by  the  "  Golden  Gate  Grange  "  of  this 
State  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seren,  the  following  occurs, 
to  wit :    "  In  California,  taking  the  whole  population,  your  commit- 
tee learns,  from  the  best  census  returns  at  hand,  that  of  each  one 
hundred   men  twenty  are  in  agricultural  pursuits,  thirty-four  in 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  fourteen  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, twenty-nine  in  personal  service.     *     *     *     From  the  statement  ■ 
of  so  plain  a  truth,  it  appears  to  be  manifest  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  these  funds  (derived  from  sales  of  land)  should  be  used  in] 
providing  for  industrial  education,  by  which  is  meant  a  system  of] 
'  education  by  work  ;'  '  education  by  uses ;'  an  education  of  the  hand] 
and  eye,  as  \vell  as  of  the  brain  ;  instructing  boys  and  girls  in  thej 
work  in  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  hereafter  be  occupied." 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION   ELSEWHERE. 

Frr^m  Ihp  veDOut  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Ui^te?  States^  for  Te  year  eighteeii  hundred  and  seventy-six    i 
Rt  Dears  that  thirt^^  Colleges  have  been  established 

hfas  manv  S  ates  of  the  Union,  based  upon  the  and  donations  made 
bvCmierLs  for  that  purpose.  In  the  severa  reports  from  these 
institSis  made  to  the  Department  at  Washington  City  for  that 
vTarpraScT  industrial  ind  mechanical  education  is  highly 
Sroi'^c  The  number  of  students  engaged  in  those  departments  of 
SmcSon  in   those  institutions   was,  m   eighteen    hundred    and 

^'-^^e^^i^^^^^on,..  herein  ^-eified^  hasW 
thorouehlv  te'^ted  in  Massachusetts,  Cornell  Institute  ^eu  \oik 
vfrcr^nfa  igricultural  College,  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  and 
the  tansfs  State  Agricultural  College,  with  results  highly.satisfac- 
torv  and  benefi^^^^^^^  The  President  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
C\.lleSe  ill  spSg  of  labor  education  in  that  institution,  says  : 
^I^t^To'rks  bTter  aid  better  now  after  a  trial  ol  mnet^^^^^ 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  farmers  and  hoiticuituusts. 


EUROPEAN    TRADE   SCHOOLS. 


Doctors  Barnard  and  Hoyt,  and  other  [distinguished  Ame  can 
educators  commend  highly  the  trade  schools  ot  CTermany,  Switzer- 
laiTBelgiuirHolland  and  the  technical  and  Practical  schools  of 
Fmncehave  received  the  highest  commendation  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the  benefits  thus  secured  to 
national  productions,  and  character. 

KANSAS   STATE    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  progress  practical  industrial  edu- 
cation has  made  in  the  United  States,  we  subjoin  a  portion  of  the 
"curriculum"  of  said  institution: 

"  MECHANICAL   COURSE." 

"To  mechanics,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  farmers'  course 
annlied  mechanics  and  industrial  drawing  are  now  extensi\ely 
St  Besides  this  literary  education,  the  student  is  taught  daily 
n  the  particular  workshop  of  his  trade.  Special  advantages  ai^ 
thus  offered  to  those  who  wish  an  education  as  a  carpenter,  cabinet- 
maker, wagon-maker,  turner,  carver,  engraver,  or  printer. 

"  women's    COURSE." 

"  Among  the  special  features  of  the  course  are  physiology  and 
special  hvgiene,  household  economy,  farm  economy,  gardening,  and 
household  cheniistrv.  The  workshop  includes  millinery,  dress-mak- 
ing, printing,  telegraphy,  carving,  and  engraving. 


REMARKS. 

It  is  manifest  from  tlie  foregoing: 

First — That  the  Regents  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia have  deliberately  determined  to  exclude  altogether  from  the 
branches  taught,  and  to  be  taught  in  said  institution,  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  a  reference  to  the  labored  argument  found  in  the  registei- 
herein  specified;  by  the  rei)eated  declarations  of  the  members  of  tlu' 
Faculty  and  Regents,  and  by  the  policy  uniformly  and  persistently 
pursued  by  the  government  of  said  institution  during  the  past  nine 
years.  As  further  evidence  of  this  determination,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act,  approved  April  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  appropriating  forty  thousand  dollars  "for  the  construction  of  a 
Mechanical  Art  College,  for  the  purpose  of  mechanical  instruction." 
_  No  practical  action  was  taken  b}^  the  government  of  said  institu- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  construction  of  said  Art  College,  until  within 
a  few  weeks  past.  This  action  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  agitation 
of  the  subject,  both  by  the  press,  and  by  the  action  of  the  grangers 
and  mechanics.  Two  years  and  a  half  were  permitted  to  pass  away 
without  even  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty 
that  they  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  of  the  Legislature  thus 
emphatically  expressed. 

During  all  that  time,  the  forty  thousand  dollars  were  lying  useless 
and  unproductive;  the  desire  of  the  Legislature  was  treated  witii 
contempt,  and  the  interests  of  the  great  laboring  and  productive 
classes  were  wholly  disregarded.  In  addition,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  Regents  have  contracted  for  the  construction  of  an  edifice  of  such 
dimensions  and  character  as  will  absorb  nearly  the  whole  appropria- 
tion of  forty  thousand  dollars,  leaving  nothing  for  machinery  and 
mechanical  implements ;  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
construct  the  edifice,  and  the  balance  would  have  procured  the 
machinery  and  implements  required  for  practical  instruction. 

Second — It  is  manifest  from  the  authorities  herein  presented  and 
referred  to,  that  the  statements  made  by  said  Regents  and  Faculty, 
to  the  eftect  that  labor  education  in  colleges  had  been  repeatedly 
attempted  to  be  taught,  but  had  uniformly  failed,  is  emphatically 
contradicted.  On  the  contrar^^,  the  uniform  success  which  has 
always  attended  sucli  instruction,  when  faithfully  pursued,  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

Third — We  agree  with  President  Le  Conte,  that  "the  purely  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  trade  must  be  learned  by  practicing  it."  We  are 
therefore  in  favor  of  introducing  such  instruction  in  the  L^niversity 
of  California,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  legislative 
Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  the  repeatedly  expressed 
wish  of  the  great  laboring  classes  of  California.  We,  therefore, 
respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  lionorable  bodies  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  will  secure  for  our  children  and  youth  of 
both  sexes,  who  may  graduate  from  the  University  and  our  public- 
schools,  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  them  to  enter  upon  the 


I 


practical  duties  of  life,  with  a  reasonable  hope  and  expectation  of 
obtaining  by  their  labor  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

W.  A.  SANDERS,  Fresno  County, 
GEORGE  HANCOCK,  Sacramento  County, 

B.  SPILLMAN,  Merced  County, 

Grangers'  Committee. 

A.  W.  WINN,  San  Francisco, 

RICHD.  LARIMORE,  Se.,  San  Francisco, 

JAS.  W.  REMINGTON,  San  Francisco, 

Committee  Mechanics'  State  Council. 

JAMES  C.  ZABRISKIE,  San  Francisco, 
E.  D.  SAWYER,  San  Francisco, 

C.  C.  TERRILL,  San  Francisco, 
Committee  Mechanics'  Deliberative  Assembly. 


l^ETITION 


CITIZENS  OF  SISKIYOU  COUNTY 


IN    RELATION    TO    THK 


GAME  LAWS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  California  in  Legislature  assembled  : 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Siskiyou  County,  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  laws,  as  they  now  exist,  for  the 
protection  of  game,  is  not  of  such  magnitude  and  character  as  to 
command  obedience  to  and  respect  for  the  same;  that  a  few  years  ago 
deer  and  kindred  game  were  plentiful  in  our  mountains  and  valleys  ; 
that  now,  owing  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  these  animals,  both 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  and  in  disregard  of  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  same  in  many  localities,  the}^  are  almost  or  quite  destroj'ed  ; 
that  in  the  Salmon  range  of  mountains  in  Siskiyou  County,  and 
other  localities,  these  harmless  animals  have  been  hunted  at  all  sea- 
sons, by  men  banded  together  and  using  improved  firearms,  to  such 
an  extent  that  thousands  of  carcasses  of  these  animals  have  been 
packed  from  there  this  summer.  These  parties  have  made  it  a  regu- 
lar traffic,  and  have  men  and  horses  to  convey  the  venison  and  hides 
to  market,  and  if  this  wholesale  slaughter  continues  these  animals 
will  soon  become  extinct. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  to  take 
some  action  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  these  animals,  and 
enact  a  law  providing  that  none  of  these  animals  other  than  the 
males  shall  l)e  killed,  and  these  only  at  stated  seasons,  and  affix  to 
such  law  a  penalty  of  such  character  as  will  command  respect  and 
obedience. 

Siskiyou  County,  December,  1S77. 


P.  A.  HEARTSTRAND, 
C.  F.  BOYE, 

B.  R.  McCLURG, 
H.  B.  ANDREWS, 
DANIEL  BICKFORD. 
WM.  S.  HARRINGTON, 
W.  H.  PEEL, 

N.  SMITH, 
PETER  POLAND, 

C.  H.  FRENCH, 
H.  PRIVIERE, 
G.  MAGRANOT, 
E.  WATSON, 

J.  H.  POWEL, 
C.  SCHULER, 


AUGUST  JANKE, 
JOHN  H.  SMITH, 
F.  W.  FRANTZ, 
HENRY  SMITH, 
JAMES  T.  OSBORN, 
PETER  DON  LEVY, 
A.  SWAIN, 
JOHN  DAGGETT, 
ADAM  WOOLF, 
GEORGE  DAVIS, 
A.  H.  DENNY, 

wm.  f.  chapman. 
dp:nton  young, 
e.  hioberg, 
fritz  snyder, 


JOHN  M.  MESSNER, 
HANS  PEDERSEN, 

A.  H.  BAR, 
J.  B.  MACK, 
C.  MARSAC, 
JAMES  FACEY, 
W.  B.  WALKER, 

B.  W.  JENKS, 

H.  V.  ROBINSON, 
LEWIS  BEVAN, 
WM.  H.  HARRIS. 
P.  BARRY, 
JAS.  ABEL, 
J.  H.  HUTCHISON, 
ED.  HOERMANN, 
S.  H.  BIRDSALL, 
JNO.  CHRISTIE, 
M.  LUDDY, 
P.  DORAN, 

A.  J.  NEILON, 
JAS.  NALLY, 
P.  F.  DUNPHY, 
JOHN  GRANT, 
THOS.  J.  WAYNE, 
JNO.  S.  HUGHES, 
JOHN  COGLE, 

T.  A.  BARRONS, 
H.  J.  ELDREDGE, 
OBA  RICH, 
HAYDEN  COGGINS. 
FRED  HELLMUTH, 
JOSEPH  O.  KEENE, 
MICHAEL  MESSNER, 
FRED  JACOBSEN, 
JOSEPH  H.  CARTER, 
WILLIAM  .McMAHON, 
GEORGE  BURNS, 
CHAS.  PETIT, 
DENNIS  FINN, 

B.  GREEN, 

MICHAEL  CROWLEY, 
MICHAEL  HORNETT, 
MARTEN  SCHULER, 


F.  C.  JONES, 
A.  PETRICK, 
J.  B.  IIAYDEN, 
C.  H.  HAYDEN, 
MICHAEL  SAMON,    . 

F.  N.  HAYDEN, 
C.  BIRNBAUM, 

M.  M.  SHEARRON, 
C.  P.  TILLEY, 
PETER  PIERSON, 
GEO.  A.  EDDY, 
GEORGE  MURRAY, 
R.  C.  CRAWFORD, 
JAMES  BOLTON, 
J.  W.  SMITH, 
JOHN  KENNEDY, 
RICHARD  BURNS, 
P.  FITZGERALD, 
JOHN  McCALxMAN, 
MATTHEW  PATTON, 
JAMES  QUINN, 
R.  S.  LUDDY, 
T.  E.  SUTTLE, 
THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

G.  A.  MOHR, 

JAS.  D.  ROBERTSON, 

R.  J.  WALLACE, 

("LOUSE  PETERS, 

J.  W.  HARRIS, 

JOHN  PETERS, 

W.  L.  BIGELOW, 

HENRY  BEHNKE, 

JAS.  B.  TONKINS, 

RICHARD  DORAN, 

JAS.  B.  TONKIN, 

STEPHEN  FARRINGTON, 

J.  A.  HAMBELTON, 

L.  POZZI, 

C.  D.  SWETT, 

JOHN  DURKER, 

J.  B.  HAISLIP. 

P.  C.  WHITE, 

L.  SCHNEIDER. 


PETITION  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 


RELATIVE   TO   THE 


Dl 


MiSE  OF  Ti  SPIG  fALLEI  WATEH- 


TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION-1877-78. 


1 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  property  holders  and  taxpay- 
ers of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  do  most  earnestly  petition  your 
honorable  body  to  indefinitely  postpone  Senate  Bill  No.  — ,  known 
as  Dean's  Bill,  allowing  certain  Commissioners  to  purchase  the 
*'  Spring  Valley,"  "  San  Mateo,"  and  "  Lake  Merced  Water- works," 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  as  we  solemnly  assure  you 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  intensely  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  purchase.  In  proof  of  this,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  resolutions  which  passed  unanimously  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  in  said  city  on  the  sixteenth  instant : 

Resolved,  By  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  in  mass  meeting  assem- 
bled, that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Sacramento  be  directed 
to  vote  against  any  and  all  propositions  to  buy  water  property  at 
fifteen  million  dollars  or  any  other  sum. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  city  should 
not  acquire  any  water- works  property  in  any  shape. 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  for  the  city  to  pursue  is  to  secure  a  Com- 
mission that  will  adjust  water-rates  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  Swift  Water  Bill,  as  it  left  the  House,  would  be 
a  measure  of  relief. 

And  we  also  beg  to  inform  your  honorable  body  that  we  are  unal- 
terably determined  that  if  the  bill  in  question  should  become  a  law 
to  fight  it  in  the  Courts  and  ultimately  repudiate  the  bonds,  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  government  to  confiscate 
one-tenth  or  any  other  portion  of  our  property  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  schemers  and  speculators. 


PETITIO]Sr 


PROPERTY   OWNERS 


FRANCISCO  STREET,  BETWEEN  KEARNY  AND  JONES 
STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PETITION. 


San  Francisco,  January  8th,  1878. 

To  the  San  Francisco  Delegation  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  : 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  property  owners  on  Francisco 
Street,  between  Kearny  and  Jones  Streets,  hereby  petition  your 
honorable  body  to  enact  a  law  granting  power  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  order  Francisco  Street  graded  between  Kearny  and  Dupont 
Streets. 


JOHN  HARROLD, 

137l>  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 

H.  F.  WARXKER, 
681  feet  on  Francisco  and  Du- 
pont Streets. 

J.  C.  CLASSEX, 

68yV  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 

W.  M.  NICHOLS, 

22|^  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 

EDWARD  FANNING, 

45y#  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 

Z.  F.  CALLY, 

32|^  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 

A.  McLaughlin, 

22\^  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
S.  F.  STOCK  BREWERY, 
By  R.  MoHR,  Secretary, 

153  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
OTTO  LEIDERS, 

23  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
C.  WELCH, 

220  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
A.  BOOTZ, 

69  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
E.  P.  BUCKLEY, 

45^^  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 


P.  MARTIN, 

137i^  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
MRS.  ANN  HARE, 

42  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
MRS.  M.  G.  BLOOMFIELD, 

4.5|4  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
JAMES  BLOOD, 

104  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
WM.  ELLISON, 

22?  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
JOHN  JOOST,  per  Jacob  Joost, 
681  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
MRS.  L.  MATTHIAS, 

272-  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
WILLIAM  WELLS, 

25  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
JULIUS  UMHALT, 

45  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
P.  MURPHY, 

45  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
A.  DOLET, 

60  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 
JAMES  LAFLIN, 

23  feet  on  Francisco  Street. 


I^ETITIONS 


PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  SALMON  FISHING, 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  (3F  CALIFORNLA. 


1877-8. 


PETITIONS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  : 

The  undersigned,  salmon  fishermen  of  the  waters  of  Suisnn  Bay 
and  the  rivers  affluent  thereto,  do  most  respectfully  petition,  and 
thus  will  ever  pray: 

That  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  salmon  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  the  taking,  catching,  or  possession  of  them  from  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  August  to  thefilteenth  day  of  September  in  each  year, 
and  from  the  noon  of  each  and  every  Saturday  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  the  Sunday  next  succeeding  throughout  the  year;  jirovided, 
that  salmon  caught  at  other  times  may  be  held  in  possession  at  any 
time. 

Your  petitioners  represent  that,  from  practical  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  habits  of  this  fish,  they  are  convinced,  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  that  the  thorough  enforcement  of  such  prohibi- 
tion would  insure  the  perpetuation  of  his  kind  in  our  waters  in 
great  and  undiminished  abundance. 

(Signed  by)  SAM'L.  N.  NORTON, 

A.  RYAN, 
S.  C.  EDWARDS, 
P.  J.  FLYNN, 

And  many  others. 


To  the  Honorcdde  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  tJte  State 
of  Ccdifornia  : 

The  undersigned,  salmon  fishermen  of  the  waters  of  Suisun  Bay 
and  the  rivers  affluent  thereto,  do  most  respectfully  petition,  and 
thus  will  ever  pray: 

That  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  salmon  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  the  taking,  catching,  or  possession  of  them  from  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  August  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  Seittember  in  each'year, 
and  the  taking  or  catching  from  the  noon  of  each  and  every  Satur- 
day to  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  the  next  succeeding  Sunday  through- 
out the  year. 

Your  petitioners   rei)resent   that,  from    practical   knowledge   and 


observation  of  the  habits  of  this  fisli,  they  are  convinced,  and  con- 
scientiously Ijelievo,  that  the  tIioron<i;h  enforcement  of  such  proliibi- 
tion  would  insure  the  perpetuation  of  liis  kind  in  our  waters  in  great 
and  undiminished  abundance. 


SAM'L  N.  NORTON, 
S.  C.  EDWARDS, 
A.  RYAN, 

PATRICK  J.  FLYNN, 
W.  E.  ELLIOTT, 
JOHN  M.  NIPON, 
0.  G.  ROGERS, 

E.  L.  ROGERS, 
J.  F.  MOREY, 
J.  TULLEY, 

W.  S.  MARKHAM, 
JOHN  KLOiMHUSS, 
WILLIAM  McCORMICK, 
JOHN  McKEE, 
JOSEPH  McKEE, 
GEO.  K.  SPRAGUE, 
C.  H.  LEWIS, 
W.  W.  MARKHAM, 
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PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


WORKINGMEN  OF  SACRAMENTO. 


PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas,  We,  the  people  of  Sacramento,  have  upon  a  former 
occasion  denounced  the  proposed  policy  and  the  insane  language  of 
certain  men  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  who  claimed  to  lead  the 
labor  movement;  and  whereas,  the  policy  before  denounced  we 
now  denounce,  and  if  any  persons  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  have 
violated  the  proprieties  of  speech  and  the  law  of  the  land,  we  are 
willing  they  should  be  punished  as  the  law  provides,  without  the  aid 
of  special  enactments  or  Star  Chamber  fiats;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  denounce  the  so-called  agitation  bill  as  a  dis- 
guised attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Americans ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  be  respectfully  requested  to  make  a 
careful  examination  into  the  Act  to  add  section  four  hundred  and 
twenty  to  the  Penal  Code,  and  to  determine  whether  its  provisions 
might  not  bear  a  construction  which  would  be  inimical  to  the  great 
right  of  free  speech,  and  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  con- 
struction, to  modify  its  provisions  in  favor  of  that  sacred  right,  or 
repeal  the  entire  Act  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un-American,  unneces- 
sary, and  in  itself  incendiary,  and  consequent!}^  dangerous;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  tlie  lion.  Creed  Haymond  be  presented  with  this 
copy,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  all  our  Representatives,  with  a 
request  that  they  lay  it  before  the  Legislature. 
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REPORT  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEE 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


It 

I 
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REPORT. 


Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  have 
visited  the  public  buildings  of  the  State  except  those  devoted  to 
prison  purposes.  We  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  into  all 
matters  connected  with  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions, and  would  report  as  follows  : 

CALIFORNIA     INSTITUTION     FOR     THE       INSTRUCTION     OF     THE     DEAF, 

DUMB,    AND    BLIND. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  buildings  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire  ;  this  sum,  how- 
ever, was  intended  only  to  provide  immediate  accommodation  for 
dormitories  and  living-rooms  of  the  inmates — no  provision  having 
been  made  either  for  educational  establishments  or  refectories, 
kitchen,  laundry,  or  boiler-house.  The  committee  were  met  at  the 
institution  at  Berkeley  by  the  following  named  Directors,  Messrs. 
Mora  Moss,  Crane,  Shattuck,  and  Stanley,  and  in  company  with 
them,  they  closely  examined  the  new  buildings,  and  the  tunnel  for 
the  water-works.  They  found  the  buildings  to  be  first  class  speci- 
mens of  building  work,  supplied  with  every  improvement  suggested 
by  modern  science  to  secure  the  safety  and  health  of  the  inmates, 
and  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  the 
dormitories  and  living-rooms  for  the  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings ready  for  occupancy  is  ninety  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  unexpended  of  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  buildings  have 
been  completed  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  State.  The  clause  in  the 
contract  requiring  a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars 
per  day,  for  every  day  that  the  buildings  remained  unfinished  after 
the  first  day  of  November,  the  Directors  asked  for  permission  to 
remit,  as  the  delay  arose  from  no  fault  of  the  contractor,  but  from 
being  compelled  by  virtue  of  his  contract  to  use  hollow  bricks  for 
the  interior  walls,  which  material  it  was  found  at  the  last  minute 
to  be  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Inasmuch  as  the  contractor  had  car- 
ried out  all  the  balance  of  his  contract  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  as 
the  delay  arose  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  possible  control, 
and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors,  we  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  .the  Board  of  Directors  to 
remit  the  penalty  for  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  structure,  if  in 
their  opinion  the  contract  had  in  all  other  respects  been  complied 


with.  This  Act  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  has  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 
The  Board  of  Directors  asked  for  a  further  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  balance  on  hand.  Your  committee,  in  acting  with 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  gave  this 
matter  their  fullest  consideration,  and  after  several  meetings  held  on 
the  subject,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  amount  of  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  other  institutions,  and  with  a  view  to  keep  down 
the  State  taxation  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  proper 
management  of  the  State  institutions,  we  concluded  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  thirty-seven  tliousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  on 
the  erection  of  a  refectory,  dining-room,  boiler-house,  and  water- 
works. The  Senate,  however,  determined  otherwise,  which  has  been 
concurred  in  by  the  Assembly,  and  now  awaits  the  signature  of  the 
Governor.  The  amount  recommended  by  the  Senate  was  sixty -three 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  as  follows :  Fifty-one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  new  home,  and  the  balance  to  be  expended 
in  furnishing  the  buildings,  erecting  a  boiler-house  and  improving 
the  water  supply  on  the  grounds. 

THE   UNIVERSITY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  tlie  erection  of  a  Mechanic  Arts  College.  This  money 
remains  unexpended.  The  Board  of  Regents  have,  however,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  F.  Crowley,  a  builder,  to  erect  said  building  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  made  for  the  same.  The  contract  was 
awarded  last  winter.  It  required  the  building  to  be  completed  in  all 
respects  in  June  next;  owing,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  wet 
weather  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  except  to  make  the 
excavations  for  the  foundations,  and  deliver  the  bricks  required. 
The  contract  contains  a  provision  that  in  the  event  of  the  buildings 
not  being  completed  at  the  time  stipulated,  that  a  penalty  should  be 
exacted  from  the  contractor  for  such  delay.  However,  tlie  Regents 
requested  the  passage  of  an  Act  to  authorize  them  to  waive  that  stip- 
ulation, and  to  reappropriate  the  money  allowed  for  the  construction 
of  the  building,  which  would  revert  to  the  State  in  the  event  of  its 
not  being  spent  before  July  next.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  Act 
of  the  Legislature  now  awaits  the  Governor's  signature. 

It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  when  the  State  appropria- 
ted the  amount  of  money  asked  for  by  the  Regents  for  the  erection  of 
this  building,  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  bean  absolute  neces- 
sity to  supply  that  want  so  felt — that  of  imparting  a  scientific  and 
mechanical  education  to  a  large  number  of  applicants  in  a  manner 
in  consonance  with  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  to  accord  Avith 
the  intentions  of  the  Federal  Government — that  such  a  length  of  time 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  before  any  step  was  taken  to  carry  [out]  the 
requirements  of  the  Legislature.  The  assertion  has  been  made,  time 
and  again,  that  the  Regents  are  not  in  accord  with  the  people  in  the. 
management  of  this  institution,  and  now,  when,  after  several  years  havej 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  University,  and  the  State  makes 
an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  founder,  that  th( 
same  should  be  endangered,  and  the  citizens  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages which  such  an  institution  is  sure  to  confer  on  those  who  shall 


attend  its  lectures  and  follow  its  course  of  instruction.  It  is  true  the 
State  has  been  tardy  in  making  provision  for  this  object,  but  when 
provision  has  been  made  the  neglect  to  carry  out  the  object  in  a 
prompt  manner  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 

The  water  supply  has  been  very  uncertain.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  supply  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  for  reasons  only 
known  to  themselves,  has  been  parted  with  for  property  in  the  City 
of  Oakland.  This  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the 
Regents  to  condemn  for  the  State  the  springs  and  other  sources  of 
supply  for  the  use  of  the  University.  Proper  surveys  have  been  made 
since  then,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
in  utilizing  the  water  supply,  after  its  control  has  been  obtained,  the 
Eegents  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  employed  for  the  building  of  a  dam,  laying  mains  and  branches, 
and  for  other  incidental  expenses  connected  therewith. 

After  the  fullest  consideration  and  examination  of  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  works,  we  recommend  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  asked 
for.  The  Regents  ask  for  other  appropriations,  amounting  to  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  and  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  We  think  that  no  interest  will 
suffer  by  delay  in  the  erection  of  said  buildings  or  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  and  for  the  reasons  heretofore  given  we  cannot 
recommend  an  appropriation  for  these  purposes. 

Henry  D.  Bacon,  Esq.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  offered  to  donate  to  the  University  a  valuable  library, 
together  with  works  of  art  and  vertu,  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  also  offered  to  contribute  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
•dollars,  provided  the  State  would  contribute  a  like  amount — the 
entire  sum  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building  to  be  used  as 
a  library  and  art  gallery.  The  committee  are  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  like  amount  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  a  valuable  gift,  but  also  as  a 
means  to  provide  the  increased  accommodations  which  the  removal 
of  the  present  museum  to  the  new  building  will  aftbrd. 

From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  several  buildings  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  any  appropriation  for  repairs  or  painting 
the  same. 

THE   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  building  we  find  to  require  a  good  deal  of  repairs.  The  floors 
are  worn  out  in  many  places,  making  it  dangerous  for  the  young 
ladies  who  attend.  This  should  at  once  be  remedied.  The  roof  and 
chimney  require  repairing  and  painting,  also  portions  of  the  wood 
work.  The  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  should  be 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  fence  around  the  grounds  is  in 
a  dilapidated  condition,  and  situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  cities  in  California,  it  presents  an  appearance 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  place  and  of  the  State.  The  grounds,  which 
occupy  about  twenty-seven  acres,  were  presented  to  the  State  by  the 
•City  of  San  Jose  nearly  seven  years  ago.  A  magnificent  structure 
has  been  erected,  and  is  now  attended  by  over  four  hundred  pupils, 
forming  the  very  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  Not  one  dollar 
has  yet  been  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  are  made  the  receptacle  of  the  rubbish  and 
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garbage  of  the  surrouding  neighborhood.  This  should  not  b^ 
allowed.  Proper  means  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Directors  to  enable  them  to  inclose  the  place  with  a  substantial 
wooden  fence,  with  suitable  gates,  wickets,  and  turn-stiles.  The 
grounds  should  be  drained  and  graded,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  will  be  required.  This 
appropriation  we  deem  necessary,  and  so  recommend  it. 

NAPA   STATE   ASYLUM    FOR   THE   INSANE. 

The  affairs  of  this  institution  occupied  an  unusual  amount  of  the 
time  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  last  Legislature,  but  it  seems  they  did 
not  fully  complete  their  labor,  and  have  bequeathed  to  us  some  mat- 
ters which  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  our  time  and  attention.  The 
building  at  that  time  was  but  partly  finished — a  portion  was  occupied 
by  patients,  and  an  immense  debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  erection 
thereof.  After  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  books,  accounts, 
vouchers,  and  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  many  witnesses,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  an  appropriation  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  legal  and  equitable 
indebtedness  incurred  in  the  building  of  said  institution,  and  for 
perfecting  the  water  supply,  and  making  some  needed  improvements 
on  the  grounds.  Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  them, 
the  new  Board  of  Trustees  caused  a  full,  fair,  and  thorough  investi- 
gation to  be  [made]  on  the  merits  of  each  claim  presented  by  tlie 
several  contractors  for  work  done  and  materials  furnished.  The 
result  of  their  investigation  is  fully  given  in  their  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  terms  of  the  several  contracts  required  payments  to  be 
made  in  gold  coin,  at  stipulated  periods,  and  upon  certificates  being 
given  by  the  architects  that  such  payments  were  due  in  comformity 
with  said  contracts.  The  previous  Board  of  Directors  always  paid 
these  demands  in  the  coin  reciuired  bj^  the  contracts — this  they  did 
by  raising  money  upon  the  warrants  of  the  State  and  paying  interest 
therefor.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  took  a  difi'erent  view  of  the 
law  upon  the  matter,  and  declined  to  raise  money  upon  warrants,  or 
pay  interest,  as  such  a  course  would  have  left  them  without  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  acknowledged  indebtedness,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  contemplated  improvements  in  their  water  supply  and  on 
their  grounds.  The  statute  provided  that  the  legal  and  equitable 
indebtedness  was  first  to  be  paid.  In  all  other  State  institutions  the 
contractors  are  either  paid  in  coin  as  per  their  contract,  or,  as  is  custom- 
ary both  in  the  Stockton  Asylum  and  State  Prison,  interest  is  allowed. 
Therefor,  the  Trustees  had  the  precedent  of  all  other  State  institutions 
doing  so  as  a  justification  for  their  course  in  paying  oft'  all  the  indebt- 
edness first,  and  if  they  had  not  money  enough  to  carry  out  their 
desires  as  regards  water  supply  and  improvements  of  grounds,  they 
should  have  made  application  to  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose,  and 
not  compel  the  various  contractors  to  come  before  the  Legislature 
with  their  demands,  which  the  Trustees  say  are  just  and  should  be 
paid,  thus  putting  the  State  to  the  cost  of  paying  interest  on  those 
demands  for  two  years,  though  the  money  sufficient  to  pay  them  has 
been  on  deposit  in  the  State  treasury  subject  to  their  order.  Ten 
per  cent,  in  silver  has  been  paid  on  all  contracts,  the  discount  on 
which  will  average  five  per  cent.;  this  loss  should  be  made  good.    In 


the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Sanders,  architects,  for 
services  in  the  superintendence  of  the  building  and  tiie  preparation 
of  phms  and  specifications  therefor,  the  Trustees  by  resolution  agreed 
to  leave  the  matter  in  dispute  between  them  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
joint  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  and  to  abide  by  their  decision  in  the  matter.  This 
matter  has  been  carefully  considered  in  full  committee,  F.  E.  John- 
son, Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  representing  his  side, 
and  I.  Wright,  Esq.,  appearing  for  his  firm.  The  case  was  exhaus- 
tively argued  by  both  sides.  The  sworn  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Wright.  Goodrich,  of  San  Jose,  Senator  Bones,  and  P.  J. 
O'Conner,  was  fully  considered,  and  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  amount  found  due  by  the  expert,  employed  by  the  Trustees, 
should  at  once  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Wright  and  Sanders,  and  if  the 
Trustees  reciuired  it  an  appropriation  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
that  might  arise  in  consequence  of  such  payment  would  be  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  N.  P. 
Perrine,  for  payment  for  marble  statuary  furnished  under  contract 
with  the  former  Board  of  Directors,  the  committee  were  of  the  opinion 
that  no  legal  or  proper  notice  had  been  given  Mr.  Perrine  to  discontinue 
bis  M'ork,  and  they  find  that  the  Trustees  should  at  once  pay  him  the 
amount  deducted  by  them  from  the  contract  price  of  his  work.  The 
amount  of  interest  found  due  each  contractor  by  P.  J.  O'Conner,  who, 
in  company  with  F.  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  examined  the  books  and  certi- 
ficates on  file,  should  also  be  paid,  and  we  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose.  The  entire  amount  which  we  recommend  to 
be  appropriated,  to  pay  the  just  and  equitable  claims,  amounts  to 
forty-five  thousand  dollars.  Should  any  surplus  remain  after  the  full 
payment  of  said  claims  we  recommend  that  it  be  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds.  The  sum  of  forty-six  thousand  dollars 
remains  unexpendeci  of  the  last  appropriation.  The  sum  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Building  Fund  for  other 
purposes  than  building  matters;  this  amount  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  fund  for  which  it  was  expended  and  restored  to  the  Building  Fund, 
but  the  Controller  of  State  declines  to  do  so — this  should  be  remedied, 
Ko  final  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  water  supply. 
A  plan  which  involves  the  condemnation  of  certain  lands,  water 
rights  and  rights  of  way,  is  under  consideration.  It  is  said  that  this 
will  involve  an  outlay  of  about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  If  a 
never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  irrigation  of  the  grounds  can  be  obtained  for  that 
amount  it  should  at  once  be  done.  New  gas-works  are  in  the  course 
of  erection,  involving  an  outlay  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; the  fixtures  will  probably  cost  one  thousand  dollars  more.  The 
estimated  cost  per  thousand  feet  is  about  two  dollars — this  isa  verj^  low 
figure,  and  we  hope  the  result  will  justify  the  expectation.  Heretofore 
the  building  has  been  dimly  lit  by  means  of  coal  oil  in  glass  lamps. 
The  danger  of  such  means  of  illumination  are  apparent  and  would 
justify  the  Trustees  in  expending  a  larger  amount  than  they  contem- 
plate to  avoid  such  risk. 

The  Asylum  buildings  are  splendid  structures,  situated  in  a  healthy 
and  charming  locality,  constructed  with  the  best  materials,  and 
supplied  with  every  appliance  that  modern  science  suggests  for  the 
safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  its  unfortunate  inmates ;  it  stands  to-day 
first  among  similar  institutions  either  in  this  country  or  Europe.     The 
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grounds  require  considerable  outlay  of  money  to  make  them  available 
for  farming  purposes,  [but]  this,  we  think,  can  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  present.  If  any  money  remains  after  paying  off  the  indebtedness, 
it  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

INSANE   ASYLUM   AT   STOCKTON. 

The  improvements  made  at  this  institution  since  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  have  been  comparatively  trivial ;  such  as  were 
made  were  very  much  needed.  The  water-works  were  erected  at  a 
cost  to  the  State  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty -two  dollars 
and  eighty  cents.  There  being  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  the 
cost  of  it  was  taken  out  of  the  surplus  of  another  fund.  The  imme- 
diate necessity  for  an  additional  building  for  the  reception  of  the 
hopelessly  insane,  and  for  those  confined  in  the  wooden  buildings, 
admits  of  no  question.  It  should  have  been  insisted  upon  two  years 
ago,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  the  authorities  failed 
to  either  ask  for  the  needed  appropriation,  or  call  the  attention  of  the 
proper  committee  to  the  condition  of  afftiirs  we  found  existing.  The 
ward  in  which  the  incurables  are  confined  is  simply  abominable — it 
is  utterly  unfit  for  the  reception  of  human  beings.  It  consists  of  a  long, 
low,  dilapidated  brick  building,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  yard ;  the 
floors  are  of  asphaltum,  damp  and  cheerless;  the  worst  quarters  in 
which  our  most  desperate  criminals  are  confined  are  luxurious 
compared  to  it.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  equalizing  the  tem- 
perature; the  floors  are  damp  and  must  produce  disease.  The 
unfortunate  who  is  consigned  to  this  loathsome  place  may  bid  hope 
farewell,  for  even  a  strong  man,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
and  strength,  must  succumb  to  the  unhealthy  position  of  such  a  place. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  inmates  confined  in  an  old  wooden 
building  whose  foundations  are  so  rotten  as  to  endanger  the  stability 
of  the  frail  structure,  and  should  by  any  accident  a  fire  take  place  in 
this  tinder-box  but  few  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  could  escape. 

The  care  of  the  insane  is  a  matter  that  commends  itself  to  every 
human  mind.  In  no  other  portion  of  our  country  are  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  so  strongly  exemplified — the  very  nature  of  the  employment 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  engaged  as  they  are  in  mining 
for  gold  and  silver,  is  calculated  to  produce  infirmities  which  event- 
ually end  in  the  deprivation  of  reason,  many  of  them,  'tis  true,  but 
for  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  scientific  treatment  of  such  a  dis- 
ease is  not  alone  sufficient,  unless  the  place  of  confinement  of  such 
person  is  at  once  chec^'ful,  well  ventilated,  and  comfortable.  The 
skillful  and  humane  treatment  which  has  characterized  the  labors  of 
the  medical  faculty  at  Stockton  must  go  for  nothing  upon  a  large 
class  of  the  inmates,  if  proper  provision  is  not  made  for  comfortable 
wards  and  airy  corridors.  Many  of  these  persons  are  confined  to  their 
rooms  for  long  periods,  it  being  dangerous  to  have  them  at  large. 

The  doctors  have  submitted  for  our  consideration  a  design  for  a 
plain  and  substantial  brick  building,  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  patients.  The  cost  of  such  a  structure  is  put  at  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  per  capita.  This  is  an  extremely  low 
figure,  but  after  thorough  examination  we  find  it  can  be  erected  for 
that  amount.  It  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  portion  of  the  jn-esent 
structure.     We,  therefore,   recommend   that  the  amount  shall  be 


appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
at  once  be  notified  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  construction  of  the 
building,  and  thus  blot  out  at  once  the  only  spot  upon  the  humane 
character  of  our  State. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  grounds  being  a  flat  alluvial  formation, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  have  long  been  occupied,  the  only  system 
of  drainage  being  by  means  of  cesspools,  it  becomes  imperatively 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  effect  a  proper  drainage.  The 
Directors  have  submitted  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  the  cost  of  which 
they  estimate  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  will  require  the  sewerage 
to  be  conveyed  about  three  thousand  feet  to  a  slough  which  will  give 
a  proper  fall.  This  they  propose  to  do  by  means  of  iron-stone  pipes  of 
a  large  size  with  proper  lateral  branches,  with  all  the  usual  stench 
traps  and  ventilating  pipes.    The  amount  asked  for  should  be  granted. 

The  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  asked  for 
the  purpose  of  macadamizing  the  roads  around  the  several  buildings. 
We  think,  however,  from  the  well  known  character  for  economy  and 
close  management  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  institution,  that 
they  can  save  enough  out  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  to  repair 
the  worst  portion  of  the  roads,  and  wait  until  next  session  for  a  full 
apjn-opriation  for  that  purpose. 

With  these  appropriations  the  Stockton  Asylum  will  again  be,  as 
it  has  been  before,  a  sanitarium  for  the  humane  and  scientific  treat- 
ment of  that  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  helpless  condition 
at  once  appeals  to  our  sympathy  and  care. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  many 
patients  in  both  the  Insane  Asylum  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  instruc- 
tion. We  think  such  persons  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
appropriations  asked  for  this  year  amount  to  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The  last  Legislature  was 
compelled  to  appropriate  the  enormous  amount  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  dollars,  a  difference  of  six  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  dollars.  A  great  portion  of  this  enormous  amount  was 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, a  good  deal  of  which  though  illegal  was  undoubtedly  equita- 
ble. In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  say  that  we  have  reduced 
the  ap])ropriations  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  objects  intended.     All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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SE^vT^^TE    COMMITTEE 


STATE  HOSPITALS  AID  ASYLUIS, 


TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION-1877-78. 


REPORT. 


Sacramento,  March  19th,  1878. 

Mr.  President:  Your  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  and  Asy- 
lums beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  their  labors: 

We  have  visited  all  of  the  hospitals  and  most  of  the  orphan  asy- 
lums and  relief  and  aid  societies  that  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
State.  Those  institutions  which  we  did  not  visit,  we  have  sufficient 
and  reliable  information  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  their  workings  and 
conditions  in  all  respects,  and  after  deliberation  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusions  which  we  herewith  report. 

We  herewith  give  a  full  list  of  all  of  the  relief  and  aid  societies, 
associations,  and  orphan  asylums  which  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
State. 

LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Receiving  State  aid,  other  than  Orphan  Asylums. 

Magdalen  Society,  San  Francisco $5,000  00 

San  Francisco  Female  Hospital,  San  Francisco 6,000  00 

California  State  Woman's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 4,000  00 

San  Francisco  Lyin^-in  and  Foundling  Hospital 6,000  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home ],000  00 

Old  Woman's  Home 1,500  00 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter 2,000  00 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Los  Angeles 2,000  00 

Howard  Benevolent  Association 2,500  00 

Stockton  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Marysville  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Napa  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Placerville  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

San  Jose  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 500  00 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 1,500  00 

Scandinavian  Ladies' Home,  San  Francisco 500  00 

Sacramento  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

California  Prison  Commission,  San  Francisco 2,000  00 

Vallejo  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

San  Jose  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

San  Diego  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Pacific  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children 1,000  00 

Grass  Valley  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Nevada  City  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Petaluma  Ladies' Aid  Society 1,000  00 

Total _ _ ._    $46,500  00 


LIST  OF  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS 

And  amounts  drawn  for  the  twenty-eighth  Jiscal  year. 

Ladies' Protection  and  Relief  Society,  San  Francisco $3,750  00 

Boys' Orphan  Asylum,  San  Rafael 20,219  99 

St.  Vincent  Orj)han  Asylum,  Santa  Barbara 2,405  75 

St.  Joseph's  Branch,  San  Francisco 10,613  16 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Sacramento 828  98 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum 10,864  05 

Sacramento  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 4,912  18 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 3,086  83 

Pajaro  Valley  Orphan  Asylum 3,386  04 

San  Juan  Orphan  Asylum 187  50 

Good  Templars'  Home,  Vallejo 5,519  32 

Roman  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 17,153  64 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum . 13,647  55 

St.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 622  97 

Santa  Cruz  Orphan  Asylum 978  58 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,  Petaluma 1,656  25 

Total . $99,832  79 

From  a  personal  examination,  we  have  concluded  that  all  of  the 
following  institutions  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
receiving  appropriations,  and  being  local  in  their  character,  and 
receiving  all  their  inmates  and  patients  from  the  said  city  and  county, 
should  be  stricken  off  the  list  of  appropriations,  viz.: 

The  Magdalen  Society $5,000  00 

Prot«stant  Episcopal  Church  Home 1,000  00 

St.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum 1,244  00 

Pacific  Dispensar}'  for  Women  and  Children 1,000  00 

Scandinavian  Ladies'  Home 500  00 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 1,500  00 

Total $10,244  00 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the  inmates  and  wards  of  the 
above  institutions  should  be  cared  for  in  the  Alms-house  and  City 
and  County  Hospital  of  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  your  committee  have  concluded,  upon 
examination  and  information,  to  recommend  that  the  following 
institutions  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  appropriations,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  all  of  a  local  character,  many  of  which  were  organized 
upon  the  only  ground  that  because  one  county  received  aid  from 
the  State  for  a  like  institution,  that  they  should  also  receive  aid  for 
similar  purposes : 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Los  Angeles $2,000  00 

Stockton  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Marvsville  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Napa  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Placerville  Ladies' Relief  Society 1,000  00    - 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  San  Jose 500  00    i 

Sacramento  Ladies' Relief  Society 1,000  00    I 

Vallejo  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00   | 

San  Jose  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00   | 

San  Diego  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00   i 

Grass  Vallej' Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00  j 

Nevada  City  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00  | 

PeUluma  Ladies' Aid  Society  __ 1,000  00  ( 

Total $13,500  00 
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LIST   OF    INSTITUTIONS    SUSPENDED,  ACCORDING   TO    THE    RECOMMENDA- 
TION  OF   THE   COMMITTEE. 

Magdalen  Society,  San  Francisco $5,000  00 

San  Francisco  Female  Hospital 6,000  00 

California  State  Woman's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 4,000  00 

San  Francisco  Lying-in  and  Foundling  Asylum 6,000  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home,  San  Francisco 1,000  00 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  San  Francisco 2,000  00 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Los  Angeles i 2,000  00 

Stockton  Ladies' Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Marysville  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Napa  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Placerville  Ladies' Benevolent  Society —  1,000  00 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  San  Jose 500  00 

.St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 1,500  00 

Scandinavian  Ladies'  Home,  San  Francisco 500  00 

Ladies' Relief  Society,  Sacramento 1,000  00 

California  Prison  Commission 2,000  00 

Vallejo  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

San  Jose  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

•San  Diego  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Pacific  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  San  Francisco 1,000  00 

Grass  Valley  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Nevada  City  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Petaluma  Ladies'  Aid  Society 1,000  00 

St.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 1,244  00 

Total $43,744  00 

ORPHAN   ASYLUMS. 

In  regard  to  the  orphan  asylums,  there  is  no  specified  amount  of 
appropriation  made,  but  they  are  provided  for  by  a  general  law 
which  allows  any  orphan  asylum  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
for  each  whole  orphan  ;  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  half 
orphan,  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  abandoned 
child. 

The  asylums  are  conducted  in  a  good  manner,  and  have  good  and 
trustworthy  officers  at  their  heads.  The  workings  of  the  asylums 
are  in  every  respect  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  the  unusual 
healthy  appearance  of  the  inmates  go  to  show  that  they  are  well 
cared  for. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  statute  be  so  amended  that  no 
orphan  asylum,  having  a  less  number  than  twenty-five  orphans, 
should  be  allowed  appropriation  from  the  State,  as  the  inmates  of 
such  should  be  transferred  to  other  or  larger  institutions. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  all  orphan  asylums  should 
have  at  their  heads  responsible  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  head 
officer  in  charge  should  be  required  to  make  oath,  in  his  quarterly 
demand  to  the  State  Controller,  setting  forth  the  name,  age,  sex, 
nativity  of  each  orphan  and  child  in  the  asylum,  and  the  date  or 
time  of  admission. 

THE   STOCKTON   STATE    INSANE   ASYLUM. 

In  compliance  with  our  duties,  we  visited  this  institution  and 
examined  into  the  conduct  and  management  in  every  particular,  and 
found  the  Asylum  in  charge  of  the  following  officers: 

Directors — Obed  Harvey,  M.  D.,  President;  Frank  T.  Baldwin, 
Vice-President;  Colonel  Caleb  Dorsey,  Donald  McLennan,  Esq., 
Honorable  Robert  Watt,  Wm.  B.  Austin,  Treasurer. 


Resident  Officers— G.  A.  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  Superintendent;  W.  T. 
Browne,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  ;  W.  R.  Langdon,  M.  D ,  Assist- 
ant Physician. 

We  made  an  unexpected  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  asylunj, 
and  inspected  the  hospital  buildings  and  patients  in  a  very  thorough 
manner. 

AVe  find  the  male  department  in  a  very  crowded  condition,  in  fact 
there  are  more  patients  in  this  department  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated M'ith  comfort.  Besides  this,  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Superintendent,  we  find  nothing  either  in  the  conduct  or 
appearance  of  the  male  Avards  but  what  should  be  commended. 

In  the  female  department  this  trouble  of  crowding  does  not  exist, 
and  in  that  department  the  method,  regularity,-neatness,  and  clean- 
liness, which  is  apparent  everywhere,  is  worthy  of  more  than  mere 
mention.  In  this  branch  of  the  Asylum  we  find  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  patients.  In  the  male  branch  of  the  Asylum  we  found  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  patients. 

The  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  make  a  good  showing  of 
the  condition  of  the  financial  department,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
biennial  report  of  Treasurer,  which  shows  for  itself,  is  as  follows : 

Continuation  of  the  Ti^casurer^s  Report  of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum 
from  July  1st,  1877,  to  December  31st,  1877. 

RECEIPTS. 


1877. 
July  1 

Balance       _. _     _ 

$754  83 
16,666  53 

$27,283  00 

July  10 

July  12 

General  Fund — Board  and  clothing 

Warrant  No.  2,453 .     

Balance   ._  _   .                   __       

17,421  48 

$880  00 
16,666  70 

$44,704  4S 

August  1 

August  10  __  _ 

$30,465  50- 

General  Fund      _     . 

August  14 

Warrant  No.  2,796 

Balance ..       ..   .           

1 7  54fi   70 

$1,245  25 
16,666  65 

$48,012  20 

September  1 

September  10-. 
September  13-- 

$32,087  28 

General  Fund    ..     ___         ._       

Warrant  No.  3,033      _.  _. 

Balance   _   _     _       _   _. 

17,911  80 
$49,999  18 

$820  36 
16,000  00 

October  1 

$35,238  59 

October  10 

General  Fund  . .       . 

October  13 

Warrant  No.  59.. 

Balance   

16,820  3& 

$1,038  25 
16,000  00 

$52,058  95 

November  1 

$37,459  77 
17,038  25 

November  9 

General  Fund 

Warrant  No.  316 I 

$54,498  02 

Receipts — Continued. 


December  1    _ 

Balance _       _       

'$1,148  42 
16,000  00 

$36,604  32 

December  10 

General  Fund        -       _       

December  13  _ 

Warrant  Xo.  576_ 

17,148  42 

$53,752  74 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


1877. 
July  11 

General  Fund : 

PavrolL     

$5,603  35 

5,656  43 

2,661  33 

132  80 

38  00 

32  00 

28  40 

20  00 

50  00 

16  67 

Contract  bills         _     ._. 

Miscellaneous  bills 

Charles  Beaslv               

0.  Harvev. 

C.  Dorsev            . 

Robert  Watt         ..     

F.  T.  Baldwin        

W.  B.  Austin 

Freight  on  coin,  .10  @  $100 

Balance  

$14,238  98 
30,465  50 

July  31 

General  Fund : 

Payroll   

$5,633  35 
7,646  75 
2,476  36 
19  00 
10  00 
16  00 
28  40 
28  40 
50  00 
16  66 

$44,704  48 

August  11 

Contract  bills  .- . 

Miscellaneous  bills     

0.  Harvev    ..         .   .     

F.  T.  Baldwin . 

C.  Dorsey    _   _  _ 

D.  McLennan  . 

Robert  Watt        ... 

W.B.Austin 

Freight  on  coin 

Balance  _..     . __  _ 

$15,924  92 
32  087  28 

General  Fund : 

PavroU 

$5,633  35 
6,306  11 
2,652  66 
19  00 
10  00 
28  40 
28  40 
50  00 
16  00 
16  67 

$48,012  20 

September  11.- 

Contract  bills --  .. 

Miscellaneous  bills 

O.Harvey 

F.T.Baldwin        .     

D.  McLennan ..   _ 

Robert  Watt 

* 

W.  B.  Austin      ..     . 

C.  Dorsev  -     

Freight  on  coin .     .       

Balance   _       . 

$14,760  59 
35  '>^R   iQ 

$49,999  18 

DiSBUHSEMENTS — Continued. 


1877. 
October  11 

General  Fund  : 

Pay  roll 

$5,625  82 
5,991  25 
2,814  31 
19  00 
10  00 
16  00 
28  40 
50  00 
28  40 
16  00 

Contract  bills _- 

Miscellaneous  bills          _      _       .  __ 

0.  Ilarvev 

F.T.Baldwin 

Caleb  Dorsev        __     _ 

Robert  Watt 

W.B.Austin . 

D.  McLennan 

Freigbt  on  coin             _       __ 

Balance   

$14,599  18 
37,459  77 

October  31 

General  Fund : 

Pay  roll .  _ 

$5,558  32 
7,636  86 
4,444  92 
38  00 
20  00 
16  00 
66  80 
56  80 
50  00 
16  00 

$52,068  95 

November  10.- 

Contract  bills.. 

Miscellaneous  bills 

0.  Harvev  _ -  

F.  T.  Baldwin    _  .. 

C.  Dorsey    . 

D.  McLennan ._ 

Robert  Watt 

W.  B.  Austin 

Freight  on  coin 

Balance 

$17,893  70 
36,604  32 

ITovember  30 

General  Fund : 

Payroll _ 

$5,558  32 
9,593  23 
3,054  53 
19  00 
10  00 
16  00 
50  00 
16  00 

$54,498  02 

December  11  .- 

Contract  bills       - 

Miscellaneous  bills     _     _. 

0.  Harvey  .     . 

F.  T.  Baldwin    __  ._                   .       . 

Caleb  Dorsey 

W.B.Austin 

Freigbt  on  coin 

Balance  _  

$18,317  08 
35,435  66 

December  31  — 

$53,752  74 
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The  supplies  of  merchandise  and  clothing,  etc.,  are  purchased 
under  the  contract  system,  and  the  contracts  for  which  are  renewed 
every  six  months.  These  contracts  are  made  and  entered  into  after 
advertising  for  bids,  and  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  is  accepted. 

We,  herewith,  give  a  list  of  the  contracts  for  the  six  months  ending 
May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight: 

CONTRACTS 

From  November-  1st,  1877,  to  May  1st,  1878. 


Groceries. 
Bi/  McKee  &•  Southworth. 

S.  I.  Sugar 

G.  C.  coffee  sugar . 

Fine  crushed  sugar 

Coffee  

Black  tea 

Japan  tea 

Dairy  salt 

C.  0.  soap  

Starch 

White  beans 

China  rice 

California  lard 

Concentrated  lye 

S.  I.  syrup 

Golden  syrup,  Ex.  Hy. 

Wine  vinegar 

Cider  vinegar 

Lard  oil 

Coal   oil 

Flour,  Bran,  and  Grain 

By  A.  F.  Lockhead. 

Flour,  bakers'  extra 

Flour,  Graham 

Middlings    

Cracked  wheat 

Corn  meal 

Ground  barley 

Bran 

Shoes. 

By  G.  E.  Weller. 

Men's  brogans 

Men's  slippers 

Ladies'  buskins 

Beep  and  Mutton. 

By  Jacob  Wagner. 

Fresh  beef 

Fresh  mutton 


08 

Pound 

lOi 

Pound 

12.V 

Pound. 

ISi 

Pound 

13* 

Pound 

30 

Pound 

Of 

Pound 

U 

Pound 

8i 

Pound 

13 

Pound 

5 

Pound 

9.V 

__-  Pound 

53 

Pound 

19 

Gallon 

60 

-__  Gallon 

18 

_-_  Gallon 

18 

Gallon 

85 

Gallon 

35 

Gallon 

62* 
50 

2 

2.V 

24 

85 

12 


13  50 
4  98 
6  12i 


Barrel. 

Barrel. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

100  pounds 
100  pounds 


.._  Dozen. 
._-  Dozen. 
._-  Dozen. 


Pound. 

Pound. 
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CdNTKAOTH — C'lmti  11110(1. 


Price. 

Quantity. 

Cloth  iN(i. 

]ii/  Rit.  lliikmun. 

(Iniv  u'liolcii  ovornhirtb .. _._.__.___.._ 

10 

5 

1 

21 

46 

2 

4 

3 

7h 

87i 

50 

00 

00 

.-iO 

]H 

11 

76 

55 

11  icUiiry  Hliirts . ......... . . . 

(ii'rriiiiiilowii  Hooka 

Oozfii. 

Hiitincl   pants.. . . . 

HiiU  1  u'l,  coats 

ljii(li<'H'  wool   hoso ....... __..__ 

fi'l  Hlici-tinj;  ( I'l'miot) 

Yard. 

4  \  HJiccting  (liKi.  head) . .. . . . 

Yard 

Wool   liats. . 

131ankctn  (California  gray) 

Fiinsii    Kancii    IJiittku. 

l\;i  Hriijhiim,   Wliitnri/,  d-  Co. 

Frosli    i-iuicli,  ill  mils _ 

27 

PoTATOKS. 

Ih/  A.  F.  Lwkhmxl. 

Potatoes 

1 

10 

TOIIAOCO    AND    Buoo.MH. 

Ihl  IMijcs  ,!■  lUirlc. 

Tobacco,  per  Hamjtlo. 

10 

1 

47 
00 
85 

Brooms,  Calil'ornia . . 

Coal. 

/?)/  Liiidslfi/  (f-  Church. 

Seattle  (2240  jioundK). 

8 
9 

20 

50 

Ton. 

Ton. 

Wool). 

B;/  a  L.  Nic/.Hoii  (On,k(lal<0. 

White  oak ...... . ^.___     ..... 

6 

20 

Cord. 

W(!  have  collected  the  statistics  of  the  percentages  of  recoveries  on 
ilui  juhnissioMS  in  forty-six  Amcu'ican  Insane  Asylums,  which  show 
that  tlic^  i)('r('onta|Li;os  of  recoveries  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  compares 
very  fjivorahhi  with  tlu;  ()th(>rs,  it  hein^  the  eighth  one  on  the  list^ 
We  herewith  give  a  copy  of  the  tabic  of  such  statistics: 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  RECOVERIES 


On  the  admiHsio'na  in  fnriy-mx  American  AsylumH  for  the  Insane,  accordiwj  to  the  latest  reports 

received. 


IVHTITUTION. 


n 


5  -■ 


Maine — Augusta  Asylum 

New  Hariipshiro, — Concord  Asylum 

Vermont, — Brattlfboro  AHyliiin 

MaHsachuHotts — Worccnter  A.sylum 

Mas»a<;h  u  setts — Tau  n  ton  A  sy  1  u  m 

Massachusetts — Northanifiton  Asylum 

Massachusetts— McLean  Asylum 

Rhode  Island — Butler  Asyjurn 

Connecticut — Midflletown  Asylum 

Connecticut — Hartford  Asyliiiri 

New  York — Blackwell's  Island  Asylum 

New  York — Bloomingdale  Asylum 

New  York — Utica  Asylum 

New  York — Flatbush  Asylum 

New  Jersey — Trenton  Asylum _... 

Pennsylvania — Philadelj)hia  (Kirkbride)  Asylum 

Pennsylvania — Jlarrisburj^  Asylum 

Pennsylvania — Dixmont  Asylum 

Maryland — Catonsville  Asylum 

Unit<!d  States  Oovernment  Asylum 

Virj^inia — Williamshurg  Asylum 

West  Virginia — West<^)n  Asylum 

North  Carolina — Raleigh  Asylum 

Alahama — Tuscaloosa  Asylum 

Texas — Austin  Asylum 

Tennessee — Nashville  Asylum 

Kentucky — Anchorage  Asylum 

Kentucky — Lexington  Asylum 

Missouri — Fulton  Asylum 

Missouri — St.  Jose.ph  Asylum 

Kansas — Ossawatomie  Asylum 

Illinois — Jacksonville  Asylum 

Illinois — Elgin  Asylum 

Wis<»nsin — Mendota  Asylum 

Minncs'ita — St.  l'(:U;r  Asylum 

Iowa — Mt.  Pleasant  Asylum 

Michigan — Kalamazoo  Asylum 

Indiana — Indianapolis  Asylum 

Nebraska — Lincoln  Asylum 

Ohio — Cleveland  Asylum 

Ohio — Dayt/jn  Asylum 

Ohio — Athens  Asylum 

Ohio — Longview  Asylum 

Oregon — Portland  Asylum 

California — SUjckton  Asylum 

California — Napa  Asylum 


Total  admiseions  and  recoveries- 
Average  per  cent,  of  recoveries  . 


1870 

180 

68 

1H77 

119 

30 

1870 

222 

50 

1870 

:'.[,  I 

72 

1870 

.'!8.''. 

1 23 

1870 

i,o;; 

32 

1877 

92 

18 

1877 

90 

36 

1877 

88 

18 

1877 

92 

33 

1877 

478 

159 

1870 

98 

35 

1870 

4:50 

142 

1870 

.'514 

115 

1870 

2.'}1 

08 

1870 

200 

93 

1875 

107 

38 

1870 

19:i 

74 

1870 

105 

34 

1876 

213 

84 

1870 

52 

24 

1870 

170 

50 

1870 

44 

11 

1876 

95 

40 

1876 

109 

36 

1876 

207 

91 

1876 

174 

65 

1876 

99 

43 

1876 

288 

145 

1876 

293 

73 

1876 

75 

11 

1876 

521 

140 

1876 

541 

92 

1870 

181 

34 

1870 

25."> 

62 

1 87r> 

521 

144 

1870 

535 

129 

1876 

489 

263 

1870 

72 

30 

1876 

279 

92 

1876 

201 

111 

1876 

241 

98 

1876 

175 

00 

1876 

142 

53 

1877 

201 

82 

1877 

451 

103 

10,752 


3,456 


*  Including  all  who  were  declared  to  be  of  fiane  mind  when  discharged. 


There  arc  but  few  Asylums  that  can  show  or  compare  its  percent- 
ages of  recoveries  with  that  of  tiie  Stockton  Asylum,  wiiile  the 
average  in  all  is  far  below  that  of  the  Stockton  Asylum.     Consider- 
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ing  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Asylum,  we  may  look  with 
much  pride  upon  this  model  institution  and  its  officers. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  and  discharges  since  the  rendition  of  said  biennial 
report  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  : 


I     1 

3 

g 

00 

CO 

5^ 

5 

Number  of  patients  June  30, 
July    _  i 

1877 
> 

o 

■r 

P 

i              j 

835 

360 

1,195 

15 
11 
12 
9 
11 
10 

7 
4 
5 
6 
2 
1 

22 
15 
17 
15 
13 
11 

August  _ 

. .  .1     

September 

October  __   ._       

1 

November  .  _   .     _ 

December  27 

68 

25 

93 

July ] 

1         1 

!        3 

1 

0 

2 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

September 

October               _           

1 

i 

November 

December  27 

i 

' 

7 

1 

8 

2 
4 
2 

4 
3 
2 

5 

6 

8 
8 

6 
5 

75 

26 

101 

1 

■  5  ' 

era 

.1 

■ 

3 
2 
6 
4 
3 
3 

July 

August 

September              ..  ._     . 

910 

386 

1,296 

.1  -     — i 

1 

October 

'             1 

November    _  . 

! !     „..| 

December  27- 

j            i 

21 

17 

38 

July ' 

August    .       .. . 

September 

October  _                 _   _.     . 

10 
15 
4 
5 
5 
5 

3 
6 
3 
2 
3 
0 

13 
21 

7 
7 
8 
5 

' 

, 

-     1             1           - 

November 

December  27  _     _     . 

. 1 

44 

17 

61 

1             1 

July 

August    

1 

1         1 
2 
4 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

i             ' 

::::::;::::::!:::::: 

September       _      __     

1      ,  _ 

November 

1 

December  27 ^ 

-L        i 

1      .___ 

10 

1 

11 

\             1 

75 

35 

110 

835 

351 

1,186 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  here  presented  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  confined  in  the  Asylum,  that  the  number  is  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  Asylum  is  in  a  very  crowded  condition;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  room  or  accommodations  for  all  that  are  there  now,  but 
still  the  various  counties  commit  their  insane  patients  to  this  Asy- 
lum, notwithstanding  the  fact  of  there  being  so  much  unoccupied 
room  and  accommodations  at  the  Napa  Asylum,  all  of  which  com- 
mitments are  not  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  section  twenty- 
one  of  the  Napa  State  Insane  Asylum  Act,  of  "svhich  the  following  is 
a  copy : 


"Sec.  21.    Until  the  Napa  State  Insane  Asylum  for  the  insane 
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shall  be  occupied  to  its  entire  capacity,  the  Judges  who  are  author- 
ized herein  to  commit  insane  persons  may  order  all  persons  there- 
after by  them  duly  examined,  and  declared  insane,  to  the  Napa 
ytate  Asylum.  ****** 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  last  above  table  that  the  average  number 
of  commitments  to  the  Stockton  Asylum  for  the  six  months  ending 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  have  been  over 
fifteen  a  month.  We  recommend  that  the  above  facts  should  be 
])laced  before  each  of  the  Judges  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  sending  their 
insane  patients  to  the  Napa  Asylum. 

By  thus  doing,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Stockton  Asylum 
would  thereby  be  gradually  relieved  of  its  crowded  condition  much 
sooner  than  it  would  be  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  which 
could  not  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  within  one  year  at 
least. 

To  show  in  what  manner  the  money  for  salaries  is  expended, 
we  herewith  give  a  copy  of  the  pay-roll  for  the  month  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  which  shows  the  amount  of  the 
salary  paid  to  every  one  employed  at  the  Asylum,  together  with  their 
names  and  the  kind  of  employment  they  render. 


Occupation. 


Salary. 


G.  A.  Shurtleff— 
W.  T.  Browne_- 
W.  R.  Langdon_ 
H.  W.  Taylor  ._ 

T.  Marshall 

R.  S.  Bates 

A.  T.  Lana;ton._ 
W.  M.  Trivett.- 
M.  Stockwell 

B.  A.  Hester  .- 
W.  C.  Peterson  _ 

T.  Ronarke  

W.  Kees 

P.  Egan  

Jas.  Murjjhy 

H.  Bauer 

M.  A.  Weaver__ 
P.  W.  Dequire.- 
J.  Birmingham. 
E.  S.  Stevens... 

Jno.  Murphy 

J.  N.  Small 

E.  P.  Brown 

D.  H.  Reidy 

D.  Crane 

J.  R.  Meacham. 
A.  J.  Hyde  .... 
J.  B.  Conklin  .. 
J.  M.  Crawford - 
P.  Jensen 


G.  E.  Tackerberry. 

R.  P.  Hodges 

J.  Hunter 

H.  J.  Bargman 

M.  Crane 


Medical  Superintendent- 
Assistant  Physician 

Assistant  Physician 

Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Steward 

Assistant  Steward 

Ajjothecary 

Supervisor 

Porter 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assi  stan  t 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assista  'it 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

A  ssistant 


$291 

66 

208 

33 

208 

33 

150 

00 

75 

00 

100 

00 

50 

00 

75 

00 

75 

00 

30 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

Carried  forward 


$2,403  32 
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36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

56 

56 

57 

68 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 


Brought,  forward... 

J.McCloskey -"."IITAs^iVtant..... 

L.  B.  Minkler 1  Attendant.... 

J.  H.  Strother Assistant 

S.P.  Gorham !  Attendant.... 

J.  Roan i  Assistant 

B.  McDermott .  _   _   '^i  Assistant   "I 

J.  W.  Farley ^1  Assistant.""" 

J.  Loyejoy 1  Assistant...." 

J.  P.  Garvin :  Laundryman_ 


C.  Evans. 


Engineer 


Jas.  Brown ""^l  Asslstan 


t  Engineer. 


Farm  Engineer. 

Gardener 

Shoemaker 

Coachman 

Teamster 

Carpenter 

Watchman 

AVatchman 

Watchman 

Cook 

Cook 


A.  B.  Wvnkoop. 
T.  J.  Murray.... 

T.  W.  Eaves 

H.  Squire 

N.  Baltis... 

S.  Miller 

D.  A.  McDougall. 

C.  Ruoff 

C.  Rothenbush.. 
W.  Finch 

F.  Bencker 

Jas.  Garvin Cook  . 

H.  Speckman Cook  .IIII 

J.  Senton [  Waiter.   _..lll 

C.  Neumiller [[    Baker  .1  .   . 

H.Vogelgesang IIH:    Assistant  Bake^::! 

K.  iJailey Cook,  female  department. 

H  Batzer... .  c^ok.  female  dei'artment        ' 

G.  L.  J.  Davis 1  Cook,  female  department  _.:: 

Engineer,  female  department , 


T.  Murphy 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Ramsdell 

Mrs.  M.  Wright 

Miss  J.  Wrigtit 

Mrs.  E.  Waring 

Miss  M.  E.  Goss 

Miss  J.  T.  Dreame.. 
Miss  S.  E.  Stevens... 
Miss  S.  A.  Meacham 

Miss  D.  Brock 

MissS.  E.  Weeks.... 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Keating.. 

Miss  M.  Slattery 

Mrs.  M.  Gassen 

Mrs.  X.  L.  Sargent... 
Miss  N.  Tackaberv 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Caswell  _ 

Miss  D.  Keating 

Miss  M.  Bvrne 

Mrs.  E.Mitchell 

Miss  J.  Pearce 

Miss  S.  E.  Mitchell 
Mr 


^;^i?°^ Attendant 


Matron,  female  department. 

Attendant. 

Assistant.. 

Attendant. 

Assistant.. 

Attendant. 

Attendant. 

Attendant. 

Attendant. 

Attendant. 

Assistant.. 

Attendant. 

Assistant.. 

Attendant. 

Attendant. 

Assistant... 

Attendant.. 

Assistant... 

Attendant.. 

Attendant.. 

Assistant. 


Mrs.  ir.  Blaisdell.. 

Mrs.  E.  Ward 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Starbird. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Crook  .. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Newlan  . 
Mrs.  M  E.Jenkins 
Miss  A.  Klench  ... 
Mrs.  M.  E.  McLean 
Miss  M.  A.  Calvill. 
Miss  C.  E.  Ramsell 
Miss  M.  O'Neill  . 


Carried  forward 


Assistant.. 
Attendant. 
Attendant. 
Attendant. 
Attendant. 
Attendant. 
Assistant.. 
Attendant. 
Assistant-. 
Attendant. 
Attendant. 


$2,403  32 
40  00 
50  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
100  00 
26  00 
40  00 

75  00 
70  00 
36  00 
25  00 

76  00 
50  00 
60  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
65  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
75  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  OC 
50  06 
40  Ofl 
40  00 
40  04 
40  Ofl 
40  001 
40  00  j 
40  OOi 
40  OO] 
40  OOJ 
40  OOi 
40  OOJ 

$6,268  32  j 
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100  I 

101  I 
102 
103 
10-1 
105 
106 
107 

los ; 


Name. 


Brought  fonvard 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Crane 

Miss  E.  B.  Evans 

MissO.  Eoberts 

Mrs.  A.  Murray 

Mrs.  A.  Eattigan 

Mrs.  A.  Duffy 

Miss  M.  Powell 

Miss  P.  Lawritson  __ 
Miss  C.  Giannion 


Occupation. 


Salary. 


Assistant 

Seamstress 

Watchwoman 

Watch  worn  an 

Portress 

Laundress 

Waitress 

Cook,  medical  department . 
Housemaid 


$5,258 

32 

40 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

25 

00 

5 

00 

j     Total I    $5,558  32 

And  we  recommend  that  in  future  all  reports  from  the  Asylum 
shall  contain  an  itemized  pay-roll  on  the  same  style  and  principle  as 
the  above. 

The  sewerage  of  the  Asylum  should  be  extended,  and  the  carriage- 
way between  the  male  and  female  departments  should  be  gravelled, 
and  we  recommend  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  do  this 
work. 

This  is  also  referred  to  in  his  Excellency's,  Governor  Irwin's  mes- 
sage, on  page  fourteen  of  the  printed  document,  and  also  in  a  report 
of  Dr.  F.  Walton  Todd  to  the  City  Council  of  Stockton,  which  also 
shows  the  necessity  of  this  work,  to  which  report  we  refer  for  further 
information,  on  pages  seventy-nine,  eighty,  and  eighty-one  of  the 
Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

It  is  also  referred  to  by  Dr.  Shurtleff  in  his  report,  on  pages  forty 
and  forty-one  of  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asylum. 

Post-mortem  examinations  are  seldom  made,  except  in  obscure 
cases  of  insanity,  the  records  of  which  are  not  published,  but  used  by 
the  Asylum  physicians. 

The  actual  per  capita  cost  of  keeping  the  Asylum  in  running  order 
is  forty-one  cents  a  day. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Shurtleff,  the 
Superintendent,  and  of  the  economical  manner  in  which  he  has  man- 
aged the  Asylum  while  under  his  care. 

The  Doctor  has  taken  care  of  this  Asylum  as  though  it  were  his 
own  private  home.  He  has  been  very  economical  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  and  looks  well  to  the  interests  of  the  State  in  that 
behalf,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  and  care  of  the  unfortunate  patients 
under  his  care.  He  is  continually  making  it  a  study  as  to  how  to 
manage  the  Asylum  in  the  best  possible  manner  wdth  the  least 
expense  to  the  State. 


THE   NAPA   STATE    INSANE    ASYLUM 

Is  situated  near  Napa  City,  in  Napa  Valley,  on  a  beautiful  piece  of 
land  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  which  are  to  the  eastward  of  the 
buildings.  Upon  our  visit  at  this  Asylum,  we  found  the  institution 
in  charge  of  and  under  the  control  of  the  following  officers: 

Board  of  Trustees — F.  E.  Johnston,  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  A.  G.  Boggs, 
John  Boggs,  and  P.  Van  Bever. 
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Secretary  of  Board — George  W.  Gift. 

Resident  Officers — E.  T.  Wilkins,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician ;  L. 
Dozier,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician ;  J.  B.  Stevens,  Secretary ;  J. 
Palmer,  Steward  ;  F.  E.  Grey,   Apothecary ;   J.  T.  Johnston,  Ste"\ 
ard's  Clerk ;  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Robinson,  Housekeeper. 

Upon  entering  into  the  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  different 
apartments  connected  with  them,  we  were  surprised  at  the  large 
amount  of  room  and  space  that  was  occupied  by  the  officers  and 
employes,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  vacant  rooms  which  are 
capable  of  holding  three  beds,  and  thereby  accommodate  a  great 
many  patients. 

At  this  institution  we  found  a  large  amount  of  room,  enough  to 
accommodate  in  a  comfortable  manner  at  least  four  hundred  patients, 
and  from  the  statements  of  the  Resident  Physician,  Dr.  Wilkins,  the 
discharges  of  late  have  exceeded  the  admissions,  thereby  making 
further  and  additional  accommodations. 

The  description  of  one  of  the  ordinary  wards  of  the  Asylum  is  as 
follows,  viz.:  Fourteen  bedrooms,  containing  sixteen  beds;  one 
clothes-room,  one  dining-room,  one  attendants'  room,  one  pantry,  and 
one  bath-room,  with  closets. 

There  are  seven  wards  of  this  description  which  are  vacant, 
although  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
twelve  patients. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  three  large  vacant  wards,  capable  of 
accommodating  twenty-four  patients  each,  or  in  all  seventy-two 
patients. 

There  is  also  another  large  vacant  ward  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
center  wing  of  the  building,  in  which  forty  patients  can  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for. 

There  is  also  another  large  vacant  ward  in  the  second  floor  of 
the  laundry,  in  which  forty  patients  can  be  comfortably  kept  and 
accommodated. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  vacant  rooms  and  other  rooms  that 
are  unnecessarily  occupied  by  the  employes,  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  patients. 

And  we  also  are  of  the  opinion  that  before  the  construction  of 
additional  buildings  at  Stockton  this  vacant  room  should  be  first 
utilized  as  hereinbefore  stated. 

And  we  reiterate  the  opinion  that  if  the  various  committing  Magis- 
trates would  in  the  future  cease  committing  their  insane  to  the 
Stockton  Asylum  and  commit  them  to  the  Napa  Asylum,  it  would 
not  only  help  to  fill  the  vacant  wards  but  tend  to  greatly  relieve  the 
Stockton  Asylum,  and  we^ recommend  that  the  said  committing 
Magistrates  will  give  this  their  attention. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  that  our  object  in  showing  that 
there  is  this  large  amount  of  vacant  room,  is  a  desire  on  our  part  to 
show  facts  and  figures,  so  as  to  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made 
between  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  and  tlie 
vacant  condition  of  the  Napa  Asylum,  and  to  impress  the  fact  that 
in  the  future  all  the  insane  patients  should  be  sent  to  the  Napa  Asy- 
lum until  it  is  filled  to  its  accommodating  capacity,  and  thereby  save 
the  State  the  necessity  of  making  an  appropriation  for  additions ' 
buildings  for  at  least  until  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  now  in  the  Asylum  four  hundred  and  forty-six  patient 
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and  there  are  absent,  on  leave,  about  seventy  patients  in  the  charge 
of  their  friends. 

The  supplies  of  merchandise,  clothing,  etc.,  are  also  furnished 
under  the  contract  system,  the  same  as  that  at  the  Stockton  Asylum, 
and  on  the  same  style  and  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contracts  for  the  six  months  ending 
May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  viz. : 

CONTRACTS. 


Price. 


Groceries. 

By  J.  A.  McClelland  &  Co. 

S.  I.  sugar 

F.  C.  sugar 

Black  tea 

Dairy  salt 

Duryea's  starch 

No.  1  China  rice 

Cal.  Brooms,  No.  3 

"Wine  vinegar 

Cal.  salmon 

Tobacci  > 

Chicory 

Pickles 

Pratt's  Astral  oil 

Golden  C.  sugar 

Costa  Rica  coffee 

Japan  tea 

C.  0.  soap 

White  beans 

Cal.  lard 

Golden  svrup 

W.  S.  lard  oil 

Eggs 

Ale 

Maccaroni 

Sal  soda 

Drt  Goods. 

-By  8.  Lipman  d:  Co. 

Pemherton  AA  ticking 

Utica  unbleached  sheeting 

Laconia  bleached  sheeting 

Pequot  bleached  sheeting 

Caledonia  check 

Table  linen 

Gray  blankets  (6-lb.) 

Colored  bed  spreads 

Russia  crash 

Unbleached  huck  towels 

India  head,  unbleached 

Heavy  twill  gray  flannel 

New  York  check 

Rubber  sheeting,  one  yard  wide 

Calico 

Amoskeag 


$0  08 

_--P( 

13i 

--P 

20 

-_P 

1 

---P 

10 

_-.P 

6 

-.P 

2  50 

-.-  D 

22i 

_-G 

B 

_-_P 

55 

-_P 

fij 

-_^P 

40 

_--G 

50 

__-G 

Hi 

.._P 

20 

__-P 

25 

-.P( 

4 

___P 

3i 

..-P( 

15 

_._P( 

70 

_.  G 

1  20 

-.G 

40  ■ 

-_-  D 

2  20 

-__  D 

1  00 

2i 

_..P 

16 

22i 

17 

15 

18 

45 

3  90 

12  00 

12 

1  65 
10 
30 
15 

1  05 
bh 
12 
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Contracts — Continued. 


Shoes. 

By  S.  Lipman  <Sc  Co. 

Men's  brogans 

Men's  sli])pers 

Ladies'  slippers 

Potatoes. 

By  H.  M.  Blumenthal. 

Potatoes 


12  00 
6  00 
5  50 


1  60 


Clothing. 

By  Thompson  d-  Beard. 

Gray  •woolen  overshirts 7  80 

Hickory  shirts i  4  20 

Gerniantowu  socks j  1  25 

Satinet  pants |  15  00 

Satinet  coats '  36  00 

Wool  hats 1  6  25 

Ladies'  hose I  2  00 

Cutlery. 


By  W.  C.  S.  Smith 

Silver  plated  table  knives 

Silver  plated  table  forks 

Silver  plated  table  spoons 

Silver  plated  tea  spoons 

Coal. 


By  J.  a  White. 


Best  Sydney  coal. 


Furniture. 

By  Mdlor  &  Sylvester 

Single  bedsteads. 

Plain  chairs 

Attendants'  chamber  furniture 

Hair  niattrass  (20  fts.) 

Feathers 

Curled  hair 

Window  shades 

Flour. 

By  W.  R.  Cooper. 

Flour 

Oat  meal 

Ground  barley 

Bran 

Graham  flour 

Corn  m eal 

Cracked  wheat 


5  00  — -  Dozen. 

5  50      Dozen. 

3  25  I.--  Dozen. 

2  75  —  -  Dozen. 


11  49 


4  50 

„-  E 

16  00 

...  Do 

45  00 

9  00 

....  E 

65 

...Po 

60 

.-.Po 

15  00 

...  Do 

7  40 
6i 
2 

1  70 

3  25 

2  75 

4  00 
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Contracts— Continued. 


Price. 

Quantity. 

Roll  butter 

Butter. 
By  Brigham,  Whitney  rf-  Co. 

■27i 
20 

Pound. 

Keff      --.  _             -       -_--._-_-.  _. 

Pound. 

The  books  of  the  Asj'lum  are  kept  on  the  same  plan  and  manner 
as  those  of  the  Stockton  Asylum,  and  are,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
kept  in  a  correct  manner. 

On  the  pay-roll  we  found  the  names  of  seventy-two  ernploj'es, 
receiving  an  aggregate  monthly  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents. 

We  herewith  give  a  copy  of  the  February  pay-roll : 


Xame. 


Occupation. 


Salary. 


1^1  E.  T.  Wilkins '  Physician 

2  L.  F.  Dozier j  Assistant  Physician 

3  I  J.  B.  Stevens Private  Secretary  ._ 

4  i  J.  M.  Palmer ]  Steward 

5  j  G.  W.  Gift Treasurer 

6  J.  M.  Martin j  Engineer 

7  I  E.  n.  Brisco '  Carpenter 

8  J.  T.  Johnston \  Clerk  to  Steward... 

9  F.  S.  Grey 1  Apothecary 

10  Mary  W.  Robertson \  Housekeeper 

11  Ella  M.  Daniels i  Seamstress 

12  W.  E.  Coulter i  Attendant 

13  Corn.  Tauter !  Attendant 

14  J.D.Armstrong I  Attendant 

15  Ed.  Grogan !  Attendant 

16  Chas.  Buckman j  Attendant 

17  D.  McCartney i  Attendant 

18  H.Jensen I  Attendant 

19  H.  B.  Hix '  Attendant 

20  H.  W.  Straeter :  Attendant 

21  F.  B.  Hollis !  Attendant 

22  T.  Shendan i  Attendant 

23  Ed.  O'Hagan |  Attendant 

24  Eliza  Kennedy !  Attendant 

25  Lizzie  Bi-umfield '  Attendant 

26  Fannie  Shendan j  Attendant 

27  John  Selkirk |  Attendant 

28  Maggie  Daniels 

29  Jennie  Tenycke 

30  Marv  Johnson 

31  I  S.  B'  Montgomery 

32  '  John  Flannigan 

33  I  Michael  Dolev 

34  Peter  Mohr-1 

35  '  T.  M.  Ewing : 

36  Ira  Bradshaw 

37  i  John  Nealv 


Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Assistant  Attendant. 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant. 
Assistant  Attendant. 
Assistant  Attendant. 


$250 

00 

106 

66 

100 

00 

150 

00 

50 

00 

90 

00 

90 

00 

75 

00 

60 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

Carried  forward i i   $2,236 
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Brought  forward 

E.  H.  Taylor 

Ed.  Barlow 

F.  Chapman 

Rose  Co3'lo__ 

Jennie  McDarrell  _. 

Minna  Henry 

Marv  Sheridan 

Sadie  Hollis 

Anna  Coulter 

H.  Sullivan 

E.  P.  Montgomery -- 

Mrs.  Callaghan 

Angie  Crary 

Kate  Wilson 

J.  C.  Hawks 

W.  Wolfe 

0.  Callaghan 

P.  Smitli 

J.  Moir 

M.  Eds 

H.  Bonet  

Annie  Bell 

Julia  Leddee 

Jas.  Bonet 

T.  Dwj'er 

E.  Lambert 

W.  McGrade 

J.  M.  Phillips 

S.  Henderson 

A.  K.  Reed 

K.  Lagrange 

B.  Mckittfick 

E.  M.  Humphrey  ._ 

Jos.  Freeman 

H.  Tilloson 


Assistant  Attendant. 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant. 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Assistant  Attendant- 
Night  Watch 

Night  Watch 

Messenger 

First  Cook 

Second  Cook 

Third  Cook 

Baker 

Laundryman   

Lnundry    

Laundry   

Laundry   

Fireman 

Fireman 

Laborer   

Laborer   

Laborer  

Watchman 

Waitress 

Waiter 

Hostler 

Gardener 

Porter 


$2,236 

i 

35 

0? 

35 

00 

15 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

35 

00 

45 

00 

45 

00 

40 

00 

75 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

60 

00 

60 

00 

20 

00 

20 

00 

20 

00 

50 

00 

40 

00 

25 

00 

30 

00 

15 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

30 

00 

40 

00 

30 

00 

$3,506  66 


There  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  Asylum,  and  will 
be  when  completed  and  in  working  order,  a  gas-works,  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  Asylum. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  the  Asylum  about  three  dollars  per 
night  for  light  as  soon  as  the  gas-works  are  completed. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Asylum  secured  certain  water  rights 
and  privileges,  by  an  Act  for  the  condemnation  of  the  same,  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  County  of  Napa  ;  but  the  supply  of  water  seems 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Wilkins.  J| 

In  their  report,  the  Board  of  Trustees  say  that  on  account  of  th^ 
limited  amount  of  funds  on  hand,  they  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
Legislature  can  grant  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  water,  but  as  no  plans  have  been  submitted  to  us  we 
are  unable  to  make  any  recommendation. 

In  conclusion,  Ave  will  say  that  in  the  Asylum  Physicians,  Doctors 
Wilkins  and  Dozier,  the  State  has  two  efficient  men,  and  that  their 
charge  and  care  of  the  Asylum  and  patients  is  commendatory  to 
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them  in  every  respect,  and  we  think  that  with  two  such  gentlemen 
at  the  head  of  the  institution,  the  wants  and  cares  of  all  the  patients 
will  be  faithfully  attended  to. 

THE  DEAF,  AND  DUMB,  AND  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM 

Is  situated  near  Berkeley,  in  Alameda  County,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  following  officers,  viz. : 

Board  of  Trustees— J.  Mora  Moss,  H.  H.  Haight,  John  A.  Stanley, 
E.  J.  Crane,  and  Thomas  Yolland. 

Principal — Waring  Wilkinson,  M.  A. 

Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — George  B.  Goodall,  M.  A.,  Foland 
P.  Fowler,  Henry  Frank,  and  Theophilus  D'Estrella. 

Teachers  of  the  Blind — Charles  T.  Wilkinson  and  Angeligne  R. 
Goodall. 

Teacher  of  3Iusic — George  B.  Goodall,  M.  A. 

Teacher  of  Wood  Carving — L.  A.  Dochez. 

Domestic  Department — J.  M.  Selfridge,  Physician  ;  George  J.  Illidge, 
Clerk ;  Harriet  B.  Willard,  Matron ;  Miss  E.  Sharr,  Nurse. 

Mechanical  Department — William  M.  Phillips,  Foreman  of  the 
Shoe  Shop ;  Fred.  Giihne,  Gardener. 

At  this  institution  we  found  seventy-one  deaf  and  dumb  inmates 
and  twenty-nine  blind  ones. 

The  temporary  accommodations  at  the  Asylum  are  fullj^  occupied, 
and  are  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

This  institution  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  unfortunate 
class  who  go  there,  and  is  not  an  asylum  for  refuge. 

The  cause  of  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  Asylum  is,  that 
the  inmates  are  confined  in  a  temporary  building,  which  is  small, 
but  is  well  ventilated. 

The  two  large  new  buildings  are  now  about  completed  and  ready 
for  use  and  occupation.  These  buildings  will  accommodate,  besides 
the  present  inmates,  about  thirty  additional  ones,  they  having  suffi- 
cient room  for  sleeping  and  studying  purposes  for  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  scholars. 

The  temporary  building  now  occupied  is  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  a  work-shop,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  so 
use  it  as  soon  as  it  is  made  vacant  hy  the  removal  of  the  pupils  to 
the  new  buildings. 

One  of  the  industries  taught  at  the  Asylum  is  that  of  instructing 
and  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  in  the  art  of  wood  carving, 
and  the  pupils  are  advancing  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  very  commendable  to  the  teacher  of  wood  carving,  L.  A. 
Dochez,  Esq. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Asylum  was  seventy-two 
thousand  dollars,  but  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Doctor 
Wilkinson  from  the  Asylum  when  your  committee  was  there,  we  are 
unable  to  make  report  of  any  itemized  account  of  the  financial  part 
of  the  institution,  but  we  herewith  give  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees : 
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From  State  treasury,  payment  of  warrant  for  June,  1875,  being  balance  of  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  eniling  a^  tliat  date. $3,000  00 

From  State  treasury',  appropriation  for  sui)[)ort  for  two  years  ending  June  30th,  1877.  72,000  00 

From  Slate  treasury,  for  imj>rovcment  of  grounds,  etc 2,500  00 

From  Slate  treasury,  apj)ropriation  for  expenditures  on  temporary  buildings 27,000  00 

From  Principal,  on  account  of  puj)ils $2,904  75 

From  Principal,  on  account  of  shops  and  miscellaneous 581   84 

3,486  59 

From  advances  by  Union  Savings  Bank 38,063  54 

$146,050  13 

EXPENDITURKS. 

For  salaries andwages $37,483  51 

For  supplies— -1 30,391  23 

67,874  74 

For  water  supply 440  30 

For  interest  paid  on  advances  Vjy  bank 2,343  59 

For  advances  by  Union  Savings  Bank,  including  $27,000  for  temporary  buildings..        57,093  55 

For  Directors'  expenses $218  90 

For  miscellaneous 1,171  95 

For  salary  of  Treasurer 1,000  00 

2,390  85 

For  repayment  of  loan  from  Shop  Fund $885  31 

For  repayment  of  loan  from  Improvement  Fund 3,470  50 

4,355  81 

For  balance,  cash  on  hand 11,551  29 

$146,050  13 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bequests  to  the  Asylum : 

The  Maiije  bequest $238  28 

The  Beideman  bequest 1,190  00 

TheOrgan  Fund 891  96 

Total  ..... $2,320  24 

In  the  Trustees'  report,  as  printed,  and  in  tlie  last  above  table  but 
one,  we  find  the  following  entry:  "For  salaries  and  wages,  thirty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents."  Section  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the 
Political  Code  provides  that  the  salary  of  the  principal  teacher  of  this 
institution  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  Doctor  Wilkinson,  as  before  stated, 
we  were  unable  to  see  the  Asylum  pay-roll,  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  report  the  amount  of  salary  paid  each  officer;  but  as  the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  are  fixed  by  law,  we  recommend  that,  in 
the  future,  all  reports  from  this  institution  should  show  the  itemized 
amount  of  salary  paid  each  month.  The  careful  administration,  as 
well  as  the  admirable  conduct  of  every  department,  by  the  officers, 
cannot  pass  our  notice  without  commendation,  particularly  taking 
in  consideration  tlie  crowded  condition  of  the  Asylum  at  present. 

LITTLE   sisters'    INFANT   SHELTER. 

This  is  an  institution  w^hich  we  found  at  Number  Five  Hundred 
and  Twelve  Minna  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Temple. 

The  building  is  a  frame  one,  and  is  very  scantily  furnished — in 
fact,  there  is  no  furniture  there  except  a  few  baby  chairs  and  cradles. 
The  objects  of  the  so-called  Shelter  is  to  furnish  a  place  where 
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mothers  can  leave  their  children  during  the  day  while  they  are  at 
work,  who  are  charged,  and  some  pay  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  day.  We  found  on  the  day  of  our  visit  at  this  institution  eighteen 
habies,  all  looking  quite  well.  There  is  employed  at  the  Shelter 
tliree  nurses,  one  at  a  monthly  salary  of  thirty  dollars,  one  at  twenty 
dollars,  and  the  other  also  at  twenty  dollars.  The  institution  has 
l)een  in  existence  for  almost  four  years,  and  it  is  an  incorporated 
society.  Lately  it  has  received  the  following  donations  from  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco : 

D.  0.  Mills $100  00 

A.  Diggins 100  00 

J.  G.  Eastland 20  00 

Grand  Jury 48  60 

Lumbermen 150  00 

Mrs.  A.  O'Neill 20  00 

A.  Friend 25  00 

Clark  &  Co. 22  60 

Total $486  00 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  beneficiary  should  be  stricken  off* 
the  appropriation  list,  it  being  purely  a  local  institution,  although 
its  objects  are  of  a  worthy  nature.  » 

THE   OLD    ladies'   HOME. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  Rincon  Hill,  in  San  Francisco,  and 
is  under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  now 
in  the  Home  eighty-four  old  ladies,  ranging  from  seventy  years 
upwards,  who  are  sick,  crippled,  helpless,  and  destitute  of  means. 
They  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  their 
apartments  are  neatly  kept  and  look  very  cheerful,  considering  the 
bad  ventilation  of  the  building.  Some  of  them  were  received  with 
a  little  money,  while  the  majority  were  received  without  any  money 
at  all.  Any  one  of  them  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  Home  whenever 
they  so  desire.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  in  charge,  and  various  physi- 
cians who  attend  the  old  ladies  when  they  are  sick,  give  their  services 
gratuitously.  And  any  old  lady  who  applies  for  admission  is  received, 
whether  she  has  money  or  not.  A  bequest  of  some  five  thousand 
dollars  was  left  this  Home,  which  sum  w^ent  towards  erecting  the 
new  building  and  furnishing  it.  The  Home  also  assists  in  procuring 
employment  for  the  younger  class  of  females.  The  objects  of  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  are  commendable. 

THE   CALIFORNIA    PRISON   COMMISSION. 

This  is  an  institution  whose  management  is  conducted  by  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Alpheus  Bull;  Vice-President,  Dr.  H. 
Gibbons,  Sr. ;  Secretary  and  Agent,  James  Woodworth ;  Treasurer, 
Nathaniel  Gray. 

IVustees — Nathan  Porter,  Rob't  Beeching,  Chas.  Geddes,  C.  V.  S. 
Gibbs,  J.  W.  H.  Campbell,  John  Taylor,  C.  L.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Taylor, 
James  Linforth,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Fiske. 

The  office  of  the  Commission  is  at  Number  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteen  Montgomery  Block,  in  San  Francisco. 

The  objects  of  the  Commission  are,  to  assist  discharged  prisoners 
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from  our  prisons,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
etc.  These  objects  of  the  Commission  are  in  their  character  very- 
good  and  deserve  special  mention.  To  carry  out  its  objects  the  Agent 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  required  of  him.  He  receives  a 
list  of  all  prisoners  to  be  discharged  during  the  succeeding  month 
from  the  State  Prison,  and  endeavors  to  see  and  converse  with  each 
one  before  his  release,  and  acquaints  himself  with  the  character,  and 
disposition,  and  necessities  of  each  one,  and  gives  them  information, 
and  bring  them  in  communication  with  their  friends,  furnish  them 
with  clothes,  sufficient  money  to  live  from  day  to  day  for  a  while 
after  their  release,  and  assists  them  in  procuring  employment,  etc. 
He  also  attends  to  the  wants  of  many  of  the  prisoners,  such  as  col- 
lecting money  for  them  and  attending  to  errands  for  them.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows : 

EFXKIPTS. 

State  appropriation $1,000  00 

Contributions 122  00 

$1,122  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary  of  Agent $855  46 

Eentof  office 96  00 

Belief  of  discharged  prisoners 402  25 

Sundries 12  98       $1,366  69 

$244  69 

This  two  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  is 
derived  from  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Treasurer  and  is  now  due  him. 

The  objects  of  the  Commission  are  good  and  deserve  special 
mention.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  after  a  limited  examination,  that 
it  should  be  stricken  off  the  list  of  State  beneficiaries. 

THE    ladies'    protection    AND   RELIEF   SOCIETY. 

This  Association  of  ladies  have  a  fine  commodious  building  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Gough  Streets,  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  are  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Society : 

President — Mrs.  N.  Gray. 

Vice-President— Mrs.  M.  M.  Soule. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  George  Barstow. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  C.  Jackson. 

7)rasiirer — Mrs.  J.  H.  Flint. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  and  incorporated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
For  twenty-three  years  it  has  been  carrying  out  its  work  of  caring 
for  the  orphans,  and  neglected  and  abandoned  children,  and  in  pro- 
curing permanent  homes  for  them  when  old  enough.  Children  are 
received  from  one  year  old  up  to  ten  years  for  boys,  and  girls  of  any 
age  are  taken. 

We  found  in  the  Home  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  children,  and 
out  of  all  that  number,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
and  other  fatal  diseases  in  San  Francisco,  there  have  been  but  two 
deaths  during  the  past  year,  and  very  few  cases  of  sickness. 
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The  building  is  situated  on  a  hill  where  pure  air  and  good  drainage 
are  attainable. 

An  excellent  school  is  proA-ided  in  the  building,  "with  three  com- 
petent female  teachers,  and  the  children  are  educated  under  the 
public  school  system.  • 

The  building  is  kept  very  clean,  the  food  is  plain  and  substantial, 
and  the  dormitories  are  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilated,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  best  of  beds. 

The  medical  attendance  has  been  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
Several  physicians. 

Besides  the  children,  a  large  number  of  poor  persons  are  relieved 
every  year  by  the  ladies,  and  charity  is  dispensed  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  means. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  contributions,  some  of  which  are 
voluntary,  and  the  balance  is  solicited  by  the  ladies. 

The  disbursements  for  the  last  year  were  eighteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  of  which  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  was  for  household 
expenses ;  the  balance  being  for  repairs,  taxes,  street  assessments,  etc. 

The  association  are  the  owners  of  a  very  valuable  property,  which 
is  increasing  yearly  in  value. 

The  amount  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  pay-roll  shows  the  following  list  of  employes:  One  matron, 
fifty  dollars  per  month ;  one  cook,  thirty  dollars  per  month ;  one 
washer-woman,  thirty  dollars  per  month;  two  teachers,  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month  each;  one  teacher,  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  We 
recommend  that  this  institution  is  a  worthy  one  and  should  be  con- 
tinued on  the  appropriation  list. 

THE   PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH   HOME. 

This  institution,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Thej"  have  a  Matron  and  Assistant 
to  take  charge  and  care  of  the  Home,  both  of  whom  receive  salaries. 
The  objects  are  to  care  for  aged  and  infirm  females. 

There  are  twelve  inmates  now  at  the  Home,  ranging  from  sixty- 
€ight  to  eighty  years  of  age,  two  of  whom  pay  their  own  way.  It  was 
supported  liberally  at  one  time  by  prominent  members  of  the  church, 
but  the  subscriptions  have  fallen  ofi"  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
left  to  depend  almost  entirely  ui)on  the  aid  received  from  the  State. 

The  pay-roll  is  as  follows  each  month:  Matron,  thirty  dollars; 
assistant,  twenty  dollars ;  cook,  twelve  dollars ;  total,  sixty-two  dollars. 
The  objects  of  the  Home  are  laudable,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  cut  off'  from  the  list  of  State  beneficiaries. 

ST.  luke's  hospital. 

This  Hospital  is  situated  in  a  fine,  commodious,  and  airy  building, 
near  Bernal  Heights,  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  under  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  following  officers: 

President — Joseph  G.  Eastland. 

Ti'easurer — R.  W.  Kirkham. 
4* 
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Secretary — G.  H.  Mendell, 

Board  of  Trustees— L.  H.  Allen,  W.  F.  Babcock,  Wm.  Blanding, 
W.  Brotherton,  G.  H.  Howard,  D.  O.  Mills. 

Surgeons  and  Physicians — W.  A.  Douglas,  M.  D.,  J.  Bluxome,  M.  D.I 
and  W.  F.  Peabody,  M.  D. 

Superintendent — George  H.  Jenks. 

This  institution  is  more  of  a  private  hospital  than  a  free  publi< 
one,  most  of  the  patients  being  pay  patients.  There  are,  howevei 
a  few  free  patients,  but  not  enough,  however,  have  been  accommoj 
dated  to  continue  it  on  the  appropriation  list;  besides,  it  is  a  local 
institution  in  its  character,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  it  b< 
stricken  ofi*  the  appropriation  roll. 

THE    MAGDALEN    SOCIETY. 

This  is  a  society  under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of  CharJ 
ity,  and  the  Magdalen  Asylum  is  situated  at  South  San  Franciscc 
There  are  about  two  hundred  female  inmates  in  this  institution,  anc 
its  objects  are  to  reclaim  wayward  and  vicious  girls,  who  are  comj 
niitted  there  both  by  their  parents  or  the  Police  Judge  of  San  Franj 
cisco.    These  girls  are  all  kept  at  work  in  making  linen  wear  anc 
buckskin  gloves,  and  in  that  manner  help  to  earn  money  for  th( 
institution;  and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  pays  fifteei 
dollars  per  month  to  the  Society  for  each  one  of  the  inmates  confine( 
there  by  order  of  the  Police  Judge,  of  which  there  are  now  abou^ 
eighty  such  inmates;  therefore,  taking  these  things  into  consideraj 
tion,  and  the  fact  of  the  Society  being  a  local  one,  we  recommenc 
that  any  further  appropriation  be  discontinued. 

THE   SCANDINAVIAN   LADIES'    HOME. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  Rincon  Hill,  in  San  Francisco,  an( 
was  founded  by  the  Scandinavian  ladies  of  San  Francisco.  We 
were  unable  to  find  the  names  of  its  officers,  as  we  found  the  Hom( 
in  charge  of  a  Scandinavian  gentleman,  who  told  us  that  he  was  the 
Steward. 

There  are  now  twenty  patients  in  the  Home,  the  majority  of  whon 
pay  for  being  there,  and  as  it  is  a  local  institution  we  recommenc 
that  further  appropriation  be  discontinued. 

THE   HOWARD    BENEVOLENT   ASSOCIATION. 


This  Association  is  located  at  Sacramento,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol and  charge  of  the  following  officers : 

President — Richard  Dale. 

Secretary — Louis  Bien. 

Treasurer — H.  K.  Snow. 

Steward — M.  S.  Cushman. 

This  Association  not  only  confines  itself  towards  assisting  the  Sac- 
ramento destitute,  but  may  be  said  to  be  a  State  institution.  We 
herewith  give  the  list  of  expenditures  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred] 
and  seventy-seven : 
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Rents  paid  for  poor  tenants $1,423  65 

Groceries 2,61fi  72 

Tuel 1,336  45 

Board  and  hotel  bills 650  30 

Shoes  and  clothing 710  92 

Carriage  hire  at  funerals  and  to  hospitals 74  60 

Sending  away  persons  by  railroad 250  35 

Stoves  and  household  furniture 102  60 

Steward's  salary  ($75  a  month) 900  00 

Unpaid  debts  of  former  year 553  87 

Bills  for  nursing,  washing,  medicines,  etc 198  68 

Total $8,698  14 

Besides  this,  an  unusual  amount  of  donations  and  distributions  of 
clothing,  groceries,  furniture,  etc.,  are  made  to  those  who  prefer  help 
in  that  way. 

The  Association  has  assisted  over  one  thousand  persons  during  the 
year  last  past,  and  it  now  has  about  three  hundred  regular  monthly 
subscribers,  besides  other  donations.  The  receipts  of  the  Association 
in  cash  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  as 
follows :  ^ 

Cash  on  hand $330  68 

From  monthly  subscribers 2,197  05 

From  the  State 1,250  00 

Interest  accruing 900  87 

Donations  and  entertainments 3,009  40 

Collections  at  polls  and  churches 359  50 

Total $8,047  50 

After  an  examination  into  its  affairs,  and  from  reliable  informa- 
tion, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  Association  should  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  State  beneficiaries,  and  receive  further  appropriation. 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCO    FOUNDLING   AND   LYING-IN    HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  Mission  Street,  near  Fourth  Street, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  is  under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  follow- 
lowing  officers : 

President — Samuel  Cowles. 

Board  of  Trustees— A.  Weill,  J.  Durbrow,  R.  G.  Davison,  Wm. 
Sherman,  James  Linforth. 

Attending  Physician  and  Surgeon — B.  F.  Hardy,  M.  D. 

Its  objects  are  to  receive  abandoned  infants  and  to  furnish  a  bed  or 
place  where  females  can  be  confined  for  child-birth,  more  particu- 
larly for  unfortunate  single  females  who  have  been  seduced  and  led 
astray  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  children  or  foundlings  which  are  received  here  are  those 
which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents  and  thrown  upon  some 
door  step,  or  in  the  entrance  of  this  asylum. 

The  total  number  of  these  children  that  have  been  in  this  institu- 
tion since  its  organization  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  of  these 
two  hundred  and  ten  -were  born  in  it,  and  the  remainder  were  found 
upon  the  door  steps. 

These  children  are  secured  good  homes  by  being  adopted  out, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  matron  of  the  establishment,  but 
no  case  of  adoption  has  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

In  the  female  or  lying-in  part  of  the  asylum  there  are  now  ten  poor 
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unfortunate  girls  who  have  been  led  astray  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  who  have  come  to  this  institution  to  hide  from  the  world  for  the 
time  being,  until  their  children  are  born. 

We  made  a  personal  examination  of  each  one  of  the  inmates,  and 
upon  completion  of  this  examination  we  found  that  there  was  not 
one  female  in  the  whole  institution  but  what  paid,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  receiving  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  from  the  State  treasury. 

We  herewith  submit  the  testimony  of  each  one  of  said  females 
who  were  inmates  of  this  institution  at  the  time  we  made  our  visit. 

Female  number  one,  says : 

I  am  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  second  of  next  April ;  am  sin- 
gle ;  I  am  from  the  country ;  I  am  a  pay  patient ;  my  friend  pays  for 
me. 

Female  number  two,  says : 

I  have  been  in  here  three  days ;  am  from  the  country ;  I  am  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age  ;  I  am  single  ;  I  take  care  of  my  own  room  ;  the 
party  that  brought  me  here  pays ;  I  did  not  pay,  but  had  to  give  per- 
sonal security  for  the  pay. 

Female  number  three,  says : 

I  have  been  here  one  week  ;  I  am  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  I  am 
single;  I  expect  to  be  confined  about  March  twentieth;  I  am  from 
the  country ;  the  party  that  brought  me  here  pays  for  me. 

Female  number  four,  says: 

I  have  been  here  seven  weeks ;  am  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  am 
from  the  country  ;  I  am  single ;  my  father  pays  for  me,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  much  he  pays ;  I  think  he  pays  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

Female  number  five,  says  : 

I  have  been  here  six  weeks ;  am  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  am  from 
the  country;  will  be  confined  next  month;  am  single;  I  pay  the 
same  as  the  others,  that  is  thirty  dollars  for  board  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  the  confinement. 

Female  number  six,  says : 

Been  here  since  October  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven; 
am  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  I  paid  two  hundred  dollars ;  will  go 
away  this  week  ;  I  am  single. 

Female  number  seven,  says  : 

Been  here  five  months;  am  from  the  country;  was  confined  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January  ;  I  pay  a  dollar  a  day  for  board  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  confinement;  a  friend  came  and  paid  it  for  me; 
I  am  sixteen  years  old ;  am  single ;  I  nursed  ray  child  for  two  weeks 
and  then  it  was  taken  away  from  me;  all  the  babies  are  taken  from 
us  after  two  weeks. 

Female  number  eight,  says: 

Been  in  one  month ;  I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age;  am  from  the 
country;  expect  to  be  confined  any  day;  am  single;  I  pay  thirty 
dollars  a  month  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  confinement;  had 
to  pay  in  advance;  Dr.  Hardy  would  take  no  less;  I  had  to  borrow 
the  money  from  my  friends  so  that  I  could  get  in  here. 

Female  number  nine,  says: 

Been  in  here  since  October  eighteenth  ;  I  am  fifteen  years  of  age;' 
came  from  the  country;  am  single;  was  confined  on  the  second  oi| 
January;  I  nursed  the  baby  for  sixteen  days;  I  think  it  is  in  the. 
asylum  yet;  my  father  pays  for  me;   he  paid  one   hundred   and 
ninety-five  dollars  in  advance. 
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Female  number  ten,  says : 

I  am  sixteen  years  of  age ;  am  single ;  been  in  here  three  months  ; 
came  from  a  country  town;  my  brother  pays  for  me;  during  the 
continement  Dr.  Hardy  and  the  Matron  attended  on  me;  I  had  no 
trouble  about  it. 

And  from  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  respectable  physicians  of 
San  Francisco,  your  committee  are  satisfied  that  there  has  not  been 
a  female  who  has  been  in  this  institution,  at  any  time  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  what  has  had  to  pay  for  being  treated  there ;  and 
even  Dr.  Hardy  has  not  produced  any  evidence  of  a  female  who  has 
received  free  treatment  in  his  asylum.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
recommends  that  all  further  appropriations  to  this  institution  be 
discontinued.  And  from  information  derived  from  Dr.  Hard}",  we 
have  ascertained  that  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  left 
to  the  institution,  the  disposition  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  statement  received  by  us 
in  reference  thereto. 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCO   LYING-IN    AND    FEMALE   HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  Clay  Street,  in  San  Francisco,  and 
is  under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  following  officers : 

President — Mrs.  David  Conkling. 
'Vice-President — Mrs.  J.  B.  Hecht. 

Secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Hutchins. 

Ti'easurer — Mrs.  Lucius  Thompson. 

Physician — C.  B.  Hutchins,  M.  D. 

Trustees — Hon.  H.  H.  Haight,  Hon.  Frank  Pixley,  Alvinza  Hay- 
ward,  Hon.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Gen.  J.  F.  Miller. 

The  objects  of  this  hospital  are  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  com- 
mon to  women  and  females,  and  to  receive  females  for  confinement. 

The  hospital  is  in  a  fine,  large,  and  airy  building,  and  is  well  suited 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  rooms  are  pleasant,  and 
comfortably  furnished. 

We  found  the  institution,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  charge  of  the 
Matron,  who  seemed  to  understand  her  duties,  and  we  found  fourteen 
females  afflicted  and  confined  in  bed.  We  made  an  examination  of 
each  one  of  them,  and  submit  the  following  as  the  result : 

Of  the  fourteen  patients  eleven  are  married  ;  three  are  single ;  one 
pays  five  dollars  a  week ;  one  pays  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  the 
remaining  twelve  do  not  pay  any  money  at  all,  and  are  free  patients. 
Four  of  them  are  from  outside  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

There  were  seven  births  at  the  Hospital  in  the  two  weeks  preceding 
our  visit. 

The  patients  are  all  well  cared  for,  and  have  a  comfortable  home 
during  their  stay  in  the  Hospital ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
institution  should  be  also  stricken  from  off  the  appropriation  list. 

THE    CALIFORNIA   STATE   WOMAN's   HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Howard  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  under  the  charge  and  con- 
trol of  the  following  officers: 

Presidents — C.  Adolphe  Low,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding. 

Vice-Presidents — W.  B.  Johnston,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Eckley. 
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Secretary — Mrs.  W.  M.  Searby. 

Treasurer — Jonathan  Hunt. 

Surgeon-in- Chief — John  Scott,  M.  D. 

This  hospital  is  in  a  very  fine  and  commodious  building,  and  the 
patients  are  all  furnished  with  the  full  comforts  of  life,  but  for  which 
the  majority  of  them  pay,  according  to  the  testimony  which  we  here- 
with report. 

This  institution  is  more  for  the  treatment  of  women  afflicted  with 
diseases  common  to  them. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  patients  we  found  in  the 
hospital : 

Female  number  one,  says : 

I  am  single  ;  came  from  the  country  ;  been  here  two  months;  pay 
ten  dollars  a  week  ;  am  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

Female  number  two,  says  : 

I  am  married  ;  came  from  the  city ;  been  in  hospital  two  months ;  I 
am  twenty-five  years  old  ;  I  pay  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Female  number  three,  saj^s: 

I  am  single  ;  came  from  the  country;  am  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
been  here  two  months;  I  pay  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Female  number  four,  says: 

I  am  a  w^idow ;  am  twenty -four  years  of  age ;  been  here  two  weeks ; 
came  from  the  country,  and  I  pay  nothing. 

Female  number  five,  says : 

I  am  married  ;  came  from  the  country ;  been  here  one  month  ;  am 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;   I  pay  nothing. 

Female  number  six,  says: 

I  am  married ;  am  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  this  is  my  second  time 
in  this  hospital;  the  first  time  I  was  in  nine  weeks;  I  have  been  in 
this  time  two  weeks ;  am  from  the  city,  and  I  pay  nothing. 

Female  number  seven,  says  : 

I  am  married  ;  I  am  thirty -two  years  of  age ;  been  here  two  weeks ; 
am  from  city ;  I  pay  nothing. 

Female  number  eight,  says : 

I  am  married ;  am  thirty-seven  years  of  age  ;  been  here  two 
months  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  my  husband  pays  for  me  or  not. 

Female  number  nine,  says: 

I  am  married  ;  am  thirty  years  of  age  ;  been  here  three  weeks ;  I 
am  from  the  country,  and  pay  five  dollars  a  W'eek. 

Female  number  ten,  says  : 
'  I  am  married  ;  I  am  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  been  here  two  months ; 
am  from  the  city,  and  pay  ten  dollars  a  week. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  cash  books  of  the  institution 
to  show  the  amount  of  money  collected  from  the  patients  and  the 
amounts  expended,  which  upon  its  face  will  show  that  the  hospital 
is  self-sustaining,  exclusive  of  any  salary  to  the  Surgeon-in-Chief, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  receiving  an  appropriation  from  the 
State : 
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1878. 

January  

February 

March 

Totals 

1877. 

January  

February 

March 

Totals 

1876. 

January 

February 

March 

Totals 


$328  45 
377  45 
179  15 


$542  65 


$194  00 
260  10 
144  20 


$885  05 

$798  30 

$580  90 
398  65 
383  45 

$424  25 
282  70 
319  80 

$1,362  90 

$1,026  75 

$161  65 
226  00 
155  00 

$209  00 
174  70 
108  05 

$491  75 


The  books  also  show  that  in  the  month  of  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  there  were  seven  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, two  of  whom  were  free,  four  of  whom  paid  ten  dollars  a  week 
each,  and  the  remaining  one  paid  five  dollars  per  week.  Also,  in 
the  month  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  a 
bequest  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  was  given  this  institution  by 
Messrs.  Flood  and  O'Brien,  of  San  Francisco. 

We  are  unable  to  report  the  number  of  patients  who  have  been 
actually  treated  in  this  institution,  for  upon  inspection  of  the  books 
we  find  that  if  a  patient  calls  one  day  for  advice  or  information,  and 
again  calls  the  next  day,  the  calls  are  entered  upon  the  entrance 
book  in  their  numerical  order  as  two  separate  and  distinct  admis- 
sions to  the  hospital,  whether  they  are  received  or  not.  We  find 
this  to  occur  in  the  books  quite  often,  which  of  course  makes  the 
number  of  patients  treated  larger  than  what  it  actually  is. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appropriation  for  this 
institution  should  be  discontinued,  as  it  is  purely  a  local  institution, 
as  the  limited  number  of  patients  received  outside  of  San  Francisco 
indicates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  REAM,  Chairman, 
THOMAS  FLINT, 
J.  CRAIG, 
Senate  Committee  on  Hospitals  and  Asylums. 
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P.  S. — Since  writing  up  this  report,  the'  Clerk  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Hospitals  has  handed  us  the  following  table,  and 
stated  that  Dr.  Hardy,  of  the  San  Francisco  Foundling  and  Lying-in 
Hospital,  requested  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  our  report ;  but  we 
have  concluded  to  give  the  figures  and  let  our  own  remain  as  we 
have  them : 

Total  number  of  children  born  in  the  institution,  and  deposited  at  door 692 

Less  still-born  and  died 46 

64ft 

Saved,  adopted 208 

Saved,  taken  by  mothers  and  friends 69 

Saved,  on  hand 15 

292 

Sickened  and  died 354 

646 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 


STATE   HOSPITALS 


ASSEMBLY-TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION. 


REPORT, 


Mr.  Speaker:  Your  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report : 

We  have,  during  the  course  of  our  investigations,  visited  the  fol- 
lowing institutions :  The  Stockton  Insane  Asylum  ;  Stockton  Ladies' 
Relief  Society;  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  Oakland 
Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Oakland ;  Magdalen  Asylum,  San  Francisco 
Female  Hospital,  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  California 
State  Woman's  Hospital,  San  Francisco  Lying-in  and  Foundling 
Hospital,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Home,  Old  Woman's  Home, 
Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Scandinavian 
Ladies'  Home,  California  Prison  Comn>ission,  Pacitic  Dispensary  for 
Women  and  Children,  St.  Joseph's  Branch  Orphan  Asylum,  Pacific 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Roman  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Boniface  Orphan 
Asylum,  San  Francisco;  the  Howard  Benevolent  Association,  St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Sac- 
ramento ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society,  San  Jose;  Pajaro  Valley  Orphan  Asylum,  Watsonville; 
Santa  Cruz  Orphan  i\.sylum,  Santa  Cruz;  San  Rafael  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, San  Rafael ;  Vallejo  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  and  Good  Templar's 
Home  for  Orphans,  Vallejo  ;  Napa  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  and  the 
Napa  Insane  Asylum,  Napa ;  Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Grass  Valley. 

These  comprise  all  the  more  important  eleemosynary  institutions 
of  the  State.  The  storms  and  broken  roads  have  prevented  your 
committee  from  entirely  completing  the  list.  A  large  amount  of 
notes  and  testimony  have  been  taken,  but  your  committee  have 
deemed  it  wise  and  more  economical  to  condense  this  testimony  into 
very  small  space,  basing  our  report  and  the  recommendations  we 
shall  make  upon  the  testimony  and  observations  so  taken.  To  show 
to  what  extent  the  State  has  been  appropriating  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  the  following  list  of  institutions,  other  than  orphan  asy- 
lums, is  appended,  and  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  a 
previous  Legislature : 


LIST    OF    INSTITUTIONS    RECEIVING    STATE    AID,    OTHER   THAN  ORPHAN 

ASYLUMS. 

Magdalen  Asylum,  San  Francisco $5,000  00 

San  Francisci)  Female  Ilosj^ital,  San  Francisco 6,000  00 

California  State  Woman's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 4,000  00 

Ran  Francisco  Lyini^-in  and   Foundling  Hospital 6,000  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  (.'hurch  Ilome..^ 1,000  00 

Old  Woman's  Home.- 1,500  00 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter 2,000  00 

Sisters  of  Mercy   Hospital,  Los  Angeles , 2,000  00 

Howard  Benevcient  Association 2,500  00 

Stockton  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Marvsville  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Napa  Ladies' Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Placerville  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

San  Jose  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society .500  00 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San   Francisco 1,500  00 

Scandinavian  Ladies' Home,  San  Francisco 500  00 

Sacramento  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

California  Prison  Commission,  San  Francisco 2,000  00 

Vallejo  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

San  .lose  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

San  Diego  Ladles' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Pacific  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children 1,000  OOj 

Grass  Valley  Ladies' Relief  Society 1,000  Ofl 

Nevada  Citv  Benevolent  Society 1,000  OC 

Petaluma  Ladies' Aid  Society 1,000  001 

Total $46,500  00 

LIST   OF   ORPHAN    ASYLUMS,    AND    AMOUNT    DRAWN    FOR    THE   TWENTY-- 

EIGHTH    FISCAL   YEAR. 

Ladies' Protection  and  Relief  Society,  Saji  Francisco $o,750  Ofl 

Boys'  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Rafael.' 20,219  98 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asyhun,  Santa  Barbara 2,405  7S 

St.  Joseph's  Branch,  San  Francisco 10,613  1( 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Sacramento 828 

Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum 10,864  05 

Sacramento  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 4,912  If 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asvlum,  San  Francisco .3,086 

Pajaro  Valley  Orphan  Asylum .3,.386  04 

San  Juan  Orphan  Asvlum J  87  5(1 

Good  Templars'  Hoino,  Vallejo 5,519  3^ 

Roman  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 17,153 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  .\syluin 13,647  5j 

St.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 622 

Santa  Cruz  Orphan  Asylum 978 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,  Petaluma 1,656  25 J 

Total $99,832  7»| 


This  is  the  first  time,  since  the  State  began  making  appropriations 
for  charitable  institutions,  that  any  committee  of  the  Legislature  has 
visited  them  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  exact  condition.  Th( 
method  of  tacking  on  to  tJie  general  appropriation  bill  this  societj 
and  that  association  is  familiar  to  legislators.  The  Legislature  has 
for  years  been  making  appropriations  without  any  knowledge  of  th( 
institutions  they  proposed  to  make  beneficiaries.  Relief  societies 
have  been  hastily  formed,  a  Board  of  Trustees  called  together,  an( 
an  organization  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  of  th( 
money  which  was  being  scattered  broadcast.  The  people  of  on< 
city  or  county,  seeing  themselves  taxed  to  support  a  relief  societj 
in  another  county,  felt  as  though  they  had  an  equal  right  tc 
subsidy,  and  according  to  all  rules  of  equity  probably  have.     An( 


this  is  one  of  the  tendencies  of  appropriating  money,  raised  by 
taxing  the  property  of  the  entire  State,  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  a  particular  city,  town,  or  county.  If  the  citizens  of  Placer 
County  have  no  relief  societies,  they  may  well  object  to  being 
taxed  for  the  support  of  two  societies  in  an  adjoining  county. 
While  recognizing  the  enterprise,  unselfishness,  and  charity  of  the 
ladies  who  have  charge  of  these  institutions,  and  who  devote  their 
time  without  pay  to  the  work  of  doing  good,  your  committee  must 
protest,  that  in  principle,  this  is  ajl  wrong,  and  that  the  State  has  no 
right  to  spend  the  people's  money  in  an,y  such  manner.  These  local 
societies  are  doing  a  great  good,  but  they  should  be  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  locality  wliere  the  charity  is  dispensed,  and  not  out  of 
the  State  treasury.  If  it  goes  on  as  it  has  in  the  past,  every  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  in  the  State  may  come  to  the  Legislature,  present 
their  certificates  of  incorporation,  and  with  just  as  much  justice 
claim  their  equal  proportions  of  subsid3^  We,  therefore,  recommend 
that  they  be  cut  off,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Howard  Benevolent 
Association  of  Sacramento,  the  reasons  for  which  appear  in  the  special 
report  on  that  institution,  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  and  also 
with  the  exception  of  the  San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and 
Relief  Society,  which  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  orphans,  and  the 
Oakland  Ladies'  Relief  Society,  which  supports  forty  orphans,  but 
which,  on  account  of  their  names,  would  not  appear  to  be  orphan 
asylums. 

There  is  another  class  of  beneficiaries,  which  are  mentioned  in 
detail  hereafter,  which  do  not  even  have  the  merit  of  the  relief 
societies.  We  refer  now  to  private  hospitals,  or  so-called  State  hos- 
pitals, managed  and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  some  physician,  or 
set  of  physicians,  and  around  whom,  b}^  means  of  these  appropria- 
tions, the  State  throws  the  mantle  of  protection,  giving  them  not 
only  money  to  insure  their  salaries,  but  granting  them  the  prestige  of 
being  at  the  head  of  a  State  medical  institution,  so-called.  For  the 
purpose  of  being  classed  as  charitable  hospitals,  where  the  State's 
poor  and  sick  may  fly  for  refuge  and  medical  treatment,  three  or 
four  free  beds  are  set  apart,  and  a  certain  number  of  free  patients  are 
treated,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  claim  State  aid.  There  is  probably 
not  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  State  who  does  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  practice,  treat  more  poor  persons  without  pay, 
or  expectation  of  pay,  than  any  of  the  hospitals  we  have  mentioned. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Legislature  that  all  the  indigent  sick  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  State,  then,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  they  should 
be  housed  together  in  one  building,  with  but  one  set  of  officers,  and 
one  set  of  physicians  and  nurses,  but  one  rent  to  pay,  instead  of  being 
scattered  around,  three  or  four  in  one  place,  a  dozen  in  another,  and 
so  on.  Most  of  these  hospitals  and  technical  institutions  are  in  San 
Francisco,  where  there  is  both  an  alms-house  and  hospital,  either  of 
which  have  as  good,  if  not  better,  accommodations  for  the  indigent 
sick,  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  than  any  hospital  now  receiving  State 
aid  bestows  upon  its  free  patients.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
tlirough  feelings  of  philanthropy  that  these  hospitals  are  furnished 
with  a  certain  number  of  free  beds.  We  believe  that  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  given  by  the  State  to  a  hospital  with  biit  ten  free  beds, 
and  those  not  full,  will  pay  a  ibir  price  for  the  free  patients,  and  there 
will  be  a  good  profit  remaining.  We  shall  earnestly  protest  against 
any  further  appropriations  of  moneys  in  this  direction. 


ORPHAN    ASYLUMS. 

If  the  Legislature  has  acted  unwisely  in  bestowing  money  to 
unworthy  institutions  to  some  extent,  it  has  done  a  wise  act,  and 
one  that  is  daily  bearing,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  good  fruits,  in 
caring  for  the  orphans.  It  is  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  that  will 
surely  return.  Your  committee  have  made  a  thorough  and  critical 
examination  of  all  of  the  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  except  three, 
one  at  Santa  Barbara,  one  at  San  Jaun,  and  one  at  Petaluma,  which, 
for  reasons  before  stated,  they  were  unable  to  reach.  Excluding 
these,  we  found  the  number  of  whole  and  half  orphans,  and  aban- 
doned children,  not  including  foundlings,  to  be  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four.  These  three  counties  have  about  one  hun- 
dred, making  a  total  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirtj'-four  now 
receiving  State  aid.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  the  health 
record  shows  so  small  a  percentage  of  deaths.  In  all  this  number  of 
children  there  have  been  less  than  fifteen  deaths  during  the  past 
year,  and  little  or  no  sickness.  We  found,  in  almost  every  one  of 
these  asylums,  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness;  and,  what  we  con- 
sider most  conducive  to  health,  good  drainage,  good  ventilation  in 
the  dormitories  and  school-rooms,  and  good  food.  In  every  one  of 
these  institutions  education  is  a  leading  feature.  When  these  chil- 
dren go  forth  into  the  world  they  will  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  sufficient  to  carry  them  safelj'  through.  They  are 
taught  to  work — the  girls  learning  habits  of  industry,  and  being  given 
practical  instruction  as  to  household  duties,  and  the  boys,  in  many 
instances,  receiving  practical  instructions  in  the  care  of  stock  and 
the  tilling  of  the  soil.  Thus,  they  are  more  easily  provided  with 
homes,  and  hundreds  are  every  year  adopted  out,  to  grow  up  under 
the  benign  iniluence  of  home  life.  It  is  far  easier  and  far  cheaper 
to  make  good  citizens  in  this  manner  than  it  is  to  restrain,  by  means 
of  prison  cells,  unruly  men  and  women. 

Your  committee  would  recommend,  in  tliis  connection,  that  the 
law  be  so  amended  that  no  orphan  asylum  having  a  less  number 
than  twenty-five  orphans,  within  the  prescribed  age,  should  be 
allowed  to  draw  State  aid,  as  the  inmates  of  such  could  and  should 
be  transferred  to  larger  institutions ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  each 
asylum  should  be  required  to  make  oath,  in  his  quarterly  statement 
to  the  Controller,  setting  forth  the  name,  age,  sex,  nativity,  of  each 
inmate,  and  when  admitted;  and  no  orphan  of  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  and  upward  should  be  allowed  State  aid. 

Also,  that  all  orphan  asylums  should  be  incorporated,  or  have 
responsible  trustees,  or  in  some  manner  become  responsible,  before 
being  allowed  to  draw  State  aid. 

LIST   OF    INSTITUTIONS    SUSPENDED,   ACCORDING    TO    RECOMMENDATION 

OF    THE   COMMITTEE. 

Mas^dalen  Asvluin,  San  Francisco $5,000  00 

San  Francisco  Female  Hospital 6,000  00 

California  State  Wonian'.s  Hospital,  San  Francisco 4,000  00 

San  Francisco  Lyin^-in  and  Foundling  Hospital 6,000  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Ciiiirch  Home,  San  Francisco 1,000  00 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  San  Francisco 2,000  00 

Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Los  Angeles 2.000  00 

Stockt(.>u  Ladies'  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Carried  forward $27,000  00 


Brought  forward $27,000  00 

Marysville  Benevolent  Association 1,000  00 

Napa  Ladies'  Relief  Society 1,000  00 

Placerville  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  San  Jose 500  00 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco 1,500  00 

Scandinavian  Ladies'  Home,  San  Francisco 500  00 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  Sacramento 1.000  00 

California  Prison  Commission * 2,000  00 

Vallejo  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

San  Jose  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

San  Diego  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Pacific  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children,  San  Francisco 1,000  00 

Grass  Valley  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Nevada  CitV  Ladies' Benevolent  Society 1,000  00 

Petaluma  Ladies' Aid  Society 1 1.000  00 

St.  Boniface  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Francisco 1,244  00 

Total $43,744  00 

THE   SAN    FRANCISCO    FOUNDLING   AND    LYING-IN    HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  is  situated  near  Fifth  Street,_on  Mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  objects  and  aims  are  expressed  in  the  name — a  place 
where  abandoned  and  illegitimate  children  are  taken  and  cared  for, 
their  lives  saved,  and  the  little  waifs  eventually  provided  with  homes. 
This  portion  of  the  asylum  is  presided  over  by  a  very  competent 
nurse  and  an  assistant.  It  requires  the  utmost  care  to  save  the  life 
of  a  newly-born  child,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  carried  through  the 
night  air  for  a  long  distance  and  deposited  on  the  door  step  in  a 
naked  condition.  The  number  of  children  ranges  from  five  to 
twenty-live.  The  total  number  of  infants  admitted  since  the  com- 
mencement is  three  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Of  these  two  hundred 
and  ten  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
were  left  at  the  door.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  have 
been  adopted  out  and  provided  with  good  homes.  The  number 
saved  amounts  to  a  little  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
This  will  compare  very  favorably  with  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  other  countries. 

The  lying-in  part  of  the  building  is  now  full  to  overflowing  with 
young  girls  who  have  been  seduced,  and  are  now  secreted  from  their 
friends,  or  by  their  friends.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  receive 
them  whether  they  had  money  or  not,  but  since  the  institution 
became  involved  in  debt  only  those  who  can  pay  are  received.  The 
building  is  not  such  a  one  as  would  be  best  adapted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  patients  and 
children  have  little  room  for  exercise,  and  where  they  dare  not  stir 
outside  of  the  house  for  fear  of  being  observed.  Considering  these 
disadvantages,  the  building  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  rooms 
are  clean  and  well  venti Hated,  and  the  victuals  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  an 
asylum  of  this  character  in  San  Francisco.  Girls  who  have  been 
seduced,  whether  living  fsir  or  near,  fly  to  San  Francisco  for  refuge. 
Unless  they  can  find  a  shelter  and  aid  they  are  lost  and  ruined.  But 
whether  the  State  is  justified  in  appropriating  money  to  a  private 
institution,  which  has  ceased  to  receive  patients  except  for  pay,  is  a 
question  for  the  Legislature  to  decide.  It  would  seem  that  an  insti- 
tution supported  in  part  by  the  State  should  do  something  in  return. 
It  is  true  the  matter  of  caring  for  these  infants  is  not  productive  of 
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any  revenue  to  the  institution,  but  there  should  be  some  means,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  charitable  institution,  bj^  which  some  provisions  can  be 
made  for  those  who  are  without  money. 

The  institution  has  received  since  its  organization  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  donations — part  of  it  cash.  They  now 
receive  from  the  State  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Hardy  is  the  physician  in  charge. 

The  committee  examined  the  books  critically,  and  found  them 
kept  in  a  systematic  manner  and  easily  understood.  The  amount 
received  from  patients  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven, two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
eighty-five  cents;  amount  received  from  donations,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents.  The  amount  of  the 
debt  owing  by  the  institution  is  three  thousand  dollars. 

CALIFORNIA    STATE    WOMAN's   HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Howard 
streets,  San  Francisco.  John  Scott,  M.  D.  is  the  Surgeon-in-Chief ; 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  The 
building  is  a  commodious  one,  and  is  kept  in  good  order  throughout. 
It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 
The  patients  are  furnished  with  the  comforts  of  a  home  during  the 
time  they  remain  for  treatment,  and  are  charged  ten  dollars  a  week. 
The  ex^Denses  of  conducting  the  hospital  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  were  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dollars,  of  which  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
have  been  received  from  patients,  and  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
State  of  California.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Managers  that  six  free  beds 
are  maintained  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  anything,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  fact  they  ask  an  increased  appropriation  from 
the  State.  We  found  upon  examination  that  these  beds  were  not  all 
full,  and  that  while  a  few  are  treated  free  the  great  majority  have  to 
pay  their  way.  It  is  claimed  that  it  costs,  to  maintain  the  six  beds, 
two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  good  that  is  accomplished  by  a  medical  hospital  of  any  kind,  but 
there  is  a  very  serious  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  whether  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  State  to  foster  and  build  up  private  institutions  of  this 
character  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  for  the  sake  of  having 
six  or  eight  or  a  dozen  poor  persons  treated  every  month  free.  In 
other  words,  every  county  has  as  much  right  to  demand  subsidy  for 
institutions  of  this  kind  as  has  San  Francisco,  and  should  the  State 
undertake  to  establish  one  in  every  county  she  would  soon  find  her 
treasury  bankrupt.  The  maintenance  of  these  six  free  beds,  assuming 
that  they  were  all  full,  costs  this  State  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
There  is  in  San  Francisco  a  good  hospital  supported  by  the  county, 
with  the  best  of  medical  attendance.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
place  for  all  who  are  too  poor  to  pay.  If  such  institutions  as  the 
California  State  Woman's  Hospital  are  crowded,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
they  ought  to  be  self-sustaining.  Your  committee  therefore,  while 
commending  the  management,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  treatment  of  disease  in  this  hospital,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
State  should  support  and  care  for  her  indigent  sick  in  a  manner  less 
expensive,  if  she  is  to  care  for  them  at  all. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    FEMALE    HOSPITAL. 

This  is  also  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  and 
occasionally  girls  are  received  and  cared  for  through  confinement.  It 
is  located  at  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Clay  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  locality  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  successful  treatment  of 
disease.  The  rooms  are  small  and  dark,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  time  the  committee  visited  the  hospital  there  were 
twelve  patients.  Supposing  that  these  twelve  patients  are  all  cared 
for  free,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  costs  the  State  three  thousand  dollars 
a  year  to  support  twelve  persons,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  each.  This,  in  our  ©pinion,  is  entirely  without  the  scope  of 
those  institutions  which  are  entitled  to  receive  State  aid.  The 
County  Hospital  is  the  proper  place  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

LITTLE   sisters'    INFANT   SHELTER. 

This  asylum  the  committee  found,  after  an  arduous  search,  at  Num- 
ber Five  Hundred  and  Twelve  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
two-story  frame  dwelling  house,  in  a  locality  wholly  unsuited  for 
children.  The  objects  of  the  proprietress,  Mrs.  Jane  Temple,  are 
these  :  There  is  one  large  room  up  stairs  fitted  up  with  cradles,  chairs, 
and  toys,  where  children  are  taken  in  and  cared  for  during  the  day — 
not  at  night — while  the  mothers  go  out  to  day's  work.  There  are  on 
an  average  about  fifteen  children,  whose  mothers  are  charged  from  ten 
cents  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  their  keeping.  How,  and  by  what 
means  such  an  institution,  with  not  even  the  guise  of  charity,  run 
wholly  as  a  private  concern,  ever  came  to  be  made  a  recipient  of 
State  alms,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  annual  appropriation  has  been 
one  thousand  dollars.  Counting  a  maximum  of  fifteen  children 
(whose  mothers  are  compelled  to  pay  for  their  keeping),  that  would 
make  a  per  capita  cost  of  sixty-six  dollars  for  feeding  these  infants  on 
gruel  ten  months  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  ''Little  Sisters'  Inj'ant  Shelter"  be  stricken  from  the  roll 
of  State  charities. 

OLD    ladies'    home. 

The  Old  Ladies'  Home  is  situated  on  Rincon  Hill,  San  Francisco, 
and  is  attached  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  There  are  now  in  the  Home  eighty  old  women, 
ranging  in  age  from  seventy  to  eighty-four  years  old,  nearly  all  of 
them  entirely  helpless,  some  sick,  some  crippled,  others  palsied, 
and  all  as  helpless  as  children.  They  are  waited  on  carefully,  tlieir 
nieals  furnished  in  the  rooms,  and  although  the  building  is  crowded, 
it  is  well  kept,  neat,  clean,  and  healthy.  They  come  there,  some 
without  money,  and  some  with  a  few  dollars.  The  Sisters  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  keep  them  as  long  as  they  live.  If  they  wish  to 
leave  at  any  time  they  are  paid  back  all  the  money  they  paid  in. 
Very  few  of  them  pay  anything.  The  number  cared  for  entitles  the 
Home  to  a  different  kind  of  consideration  from  those  institutions 
that  have  but  ten  or  twelve  patients.  The  Sisters  who  have  charge 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services  whatever.  The  amount  received 
from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six, was  seven  liundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
2^ 
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THE   SCANDINAVIAN    LADIES'    HOME. 

This  Home  is  also  situated  on  Riiicon  Hill,  San  Francisco,  and 
was  built  bj'  the  ladies  of  tiiat  nationality.  It  is  kept  up  by  dona- 
tions, fairs,  and  other  forms  of  charity,  and  its  objects  are  precisely 
tlie  same  as  those  of  the  "  Old  Women's  Home," — to  care  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  females  of  that  nationality.  They  have  now  about  twenty 
inmates,  a  good  building  on  Rincon  Hill,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  and  a  Matron.  The  amount  received  from 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  your  Committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  appropriation  for  that  amount  should  be  discon- 
tinued, as  it  has  but  twenty  patients,  and  many  of  them  pay  their  way. 

PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH    HOME. 

This  institution,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  have  a  Matron  and  assistant 
to  take  charge  of  the  Home,  both  on  salaries.  The  objects  are  to 
care  for  aged  and  infirm  females.  There  are  twelve  patients,  ranging 
from  sixty-eight  to  eighty  years  old,  two  of  which  pay  their  own  waj^ 
It  was  supported  liberally  at  one  time  by  prominent  members  of  the 
church,  but  the  subscriptions  have  fallen  off  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  left  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  supi)ort  received 
from  the  State.  The  Matron  receives  thirty  dollars  a  month,  the 
assistant  twenty  dollars,  and  the  cook  twelve  dollars,  making  sixty- 
two  dollars  a  month  for  help.  This  is  a  very  laudable  kind  of 
charity — caring  for  old  ladies  who  are  entirely  incapable  of  doing 
anything  for  their  own  support — but  it  is  by  far  too  expensive  a  plan 
of  relief  to  support  a  house,  Avith  all  the  exi)enses  attendant,  includ- 
ing so  much  help,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  only  twelve  persons, 
and  that  is  all  the  Home  can  accommodate.  This  Home  receives 
from  the  State  five  hundred  dollars  annually.  Here  again  your 
committee  would  say  that  such  piecemeal  charity  is  ineffective  and 
very  expensive,  and  this  appropriation  be  discontinued.  The  old 
ladies  there  now,  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  can  find  good  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Alms-house. 

ST.  Luke's  hospital,  san  prancisco. 

No  description  is  necessary  of  this  hospital.  It  is  essentially  a 
private  institution,  treating  occasionally  a  few  free  patients  in  order 
to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  charitable  hospital.  The  amount 
received  from  the  State  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
If  there  are  patients  there  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  there  is  a  County 
Hospital  where  they  can  receive  ample  accommodations,  and  we, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  appropriation  be  discontinued. 

MAGDALEN    ASYLUM. 

^Situated  at  South  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  reclaim  vicious  girls,  of  any  age. 
They  are  confined  here  and  put  to  work.  Glove  making  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  and  other  kinds  of  needle  work.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  inmates  of  all  kinds  in  the  house,  including  a  number 
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of  inebriated  women,  who  are  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cured.  Many  of  these  girls  are  sent  there  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  about  eighty  at  present, 
and  the  institution  is  allowed  fifteen  dollars  a  month  each  for  their 
maintenance.  This  makes  it  self-sustaining,  so  far  as  that  class  is 
concerned.  The  others  are  made  up  of  children  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  inebriated  women,  and  girls  who  are  received  for  confine- 
ment. During  the  past  year  about  fifty  girls  have  been  admitted  for 
confinement.  They  are  shielded  and  cared  for,  and  the  children,  when 
born,  are  sent  to  the  St.  Joseph  Foundling  Asylum.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Sister  in  charge  that  in  no  case  had  one  of  these  unfortunate 
girls  ever  presented  herself  at  the  house  a  second  time.  On  account 
of  improvements  going  on  about  the  building,  the  dormitories  were 
verj'  much  crowded,  but  when  the  new  additions  to  the  main  build- 
ing shall  have  been  completed,  there  will  be  abundant  accommoda- 
tions. The  sanitary  condition  of  the  building,  situated  on  high 
ground,  is  excellent.  This  institution  does  not  draw  any  per  capita 
benefit  from  the  State,  depending  on  what  the  Legislature  choose  to 
give  them.  The  amount  now  received  annually  from  the  State  is 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  AVhile  commending  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  must  be 
classed  with  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  California  State  Woman's 
Hospital,  and  others  of  that  nature,  which,  while  we  can  but 
acknowledge  many  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  we  do  not  believe 
bear  such  a  relation  to  the  State  as  to  be  entitled  to  subsidy. 

HOWARD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Howard  Benevolent  Association  may  be  considered  almost  as 
a  national  association.  It  is  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  charitable 
societies  in  this  State,  and  while  it  is  located  in  Sacramento,  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  State  aid  society,  not  confining  its  aid  by  any 
means  to  people  of  its  own  city.  It  is  a  regularly  incorporated 
society,  with  a  full  Board  of  Trustees  and  officers.  Following  are 
the  officers :  President,  Richard  Dale ;  Secretary,  Louis  Bien ; 
Treasurer,  H.  K.  Snow;  Steward,  M.  S.  Cushman.  To  show  some- 
thing of  the  magnitude  of  the  workings  of  the  Howards,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  taken  from  the  books,  showing  the  expenditures  for 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  : 

Rents  (paid  for  poor  tenants) $1,423  65 

Groceries 2,016  72 

Fuel 1,330  45 

Board  and  hotel  bills 550  30 

Shoes  and  clothing 710  92 

Carriage  hire  at  funerals  and  to  hospital 74  00 

Sending  away  persons  by  railroad 250  35 

Stoves  and  household  furniture 102  60 

Steward's  salary  ($75  per  month) 900  00 

Unpaid  debts  of  former  year 533  87 

Bills  for  nursing,  washing,  medicines,  etc 198  68 

Total $8,698  14 

This  does  not  include  the  yearly  donations  and  distributions  of 
clothing,  both  new  and  second-hand,  groceries  and  provisions, 
furniture,  etc.,  which  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  as  many  prefer  to  give 
their  share  in  that  way. 
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The  receii)ts  of  the  Association  in  cash,  for  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  were  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand $330  68 

From  monthly  subscribers 2,197  05 

From  the  StatP 1,250  00 

In tcrost  accrii ing 900  87 

Donations  and  entertainments 3,009  40 

Collections  at  polls  and  churches.. 359  50 

Total $8,047  50 

The  society  lias  relieved  the  past  year  one  thousand  more  persons 
than  during  the  previous  year,  and  since  the  recent  flood  they  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  their  store-house  open  every  day.  Additional 
efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  money  in  order  to  meet  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  many  poor  families  who  lost  evcrytiiing  they  had 
by  tiie  flood.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred  regular  monthly  sub- 
scribers, besides  the  donations  on  special  occasions.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  the  Sacramento  Library,  besides  which  they  have 
a  store-house.  It  is  often  the  case  that  immigrants  arrive  here  without 
a  dollar,  and  when  it  happens  that  there  arc  large  families  in  this 
condition  it  inust  be  deplorable.  The  Howards  are  invariably  called 
upon  to  relieve  these,  and  they  are  often  furnished  with  tickets  to 
carry  them  to  the  particular  part  of  the  State  which  they  desire  to 
reach.  It  is  often  the  case,  also,  that  people  come  here  from  the 
interior  in  order  to  obtain  medical  treatment,  and  hundreds  of  cases 
are  on  record  where  sick  persons,  and  even  entire  families,  are  thrown 
upon  the  Howards  for  support.  All  the  money,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  that  appropriated 
by  the  State,  is  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Sacramento.  Having  exam- 
ined the  workings  of  the  Association  carefully,  your  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  double  the  amount,  at  least,  of  the  State  appro- 
priation has  been  expended  upon  the  poor  of  the  State  who  in  no 
way  belong  to  this  particular  locality,  and  that,  therefore,  the  appro- 
priation should  be  continued. 

THE    CALIFORNIA   nilSON    COMMISSION. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  California  Prison  Commission  are  as 
follows:  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether 
detained  for  trial,  or  as  witnesses,  or  finally  convicted;  the  improve- 
ment of  prisons  and  prison  discipline;  the  government  of  prisons  in 
the  Stjite;  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  discharged  prisoners,  where 
such  aid_ seems  merited.  A  general  agent  is  emidoyed,  James  Wood- 
worth,  of  San  Francisco,who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
oftice,  and  who  receives  one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  This  agent 
receives  each  month  a  list  of  the  prisoners  to  be  discharged  fromthe 
State  Prison,  and  visits  each  and  every  one  at  the  prison,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  himself  with  the  character,  disposition,  plans, 
and  necessities  of  each  one,  so  as  to  avoid  being  imposed  upon.  They 
are  given  advice,  and,  if  deserving,  are  furnished  with  more  substan- 
tial assistance,  and  often  placed  in  communication  with  friends; 
money  is  often  collected  for  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  they  may,  on 
being  released,  go  to  a  remote  part  of  the  State.  When  prisoners  are 
discharged  they  are  looked  after  and  furnished  with  something  to 
eat  and  a  place  to  sleep,  when   necessary,  until  they  can  obtain 
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emplovment.  The  association  also  forwards  books  papers,  and  peri- 
oZals  to  the  prison  library.  The  agent  also  visits  the  County  Jail 
doing  mVch  of  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  receipts  for  the  past 
year  were : 

$1,000  00 

state  appropriatioDS .__"__.    122  00 

Contributions -   - _ 

.  $1,122  00 
Total 

The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows : 

$    855  46 

Salaryof asent __'_"   I  '.  —   9*5  ^^ 

Rent'of  office '   "  \_^_._   402  25 

Relief  of  discharged  prisoners "" 12  98 

Sundry  expenses '     " 

.  $1,365  69 
Total 

The  balance  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  sjxty-nine 
cents  represe'its  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  do  lars  and  thirty-five 
ce  tsiXndat  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  one  hundred  and 
twentv-two  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  now  due  the  Treasurer. 

The  agent^  ilarv,  for  five  months,  is  still  due,  and  the  warrant  for 
one  thof^ancl  dollars,  due  in  June,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  debts 
now  due     Your  c^^^  took  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gibbons  and  other 

romient  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco,  who  were  unanimously  of  the 
oX  on  tlmt  the  Prison  Commission  has  been  doing  a  good  work,  and 
XX  be  fos  e^  upon  the  ground  that  if  a  single  man  is  prevented 
by  k  ndlv  treatment  and  aid,  from  again  becoming  a  criminal  it  is 
money  saved  to  the  State.  We  recommend,  however,  that  it  be 
stricken  off. 

GRASS   VALLEY    LADIES'   BENEVOLENT   SOCIETY. 

This  Societv  was  organized  November  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventrthree.  Its  annual  collections  from  vaious  sources 
Amount  t'aUut  five  hundred  dollars,  i^-^^^^tion  to  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  afi^^iirs  ol  the  Society 
arfUll  minaged  bv  the  ladies  in  charge,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  towTi^ls  .flleviating  distress.  The  funds  for  1^^^ 
by  subscription  and  concerts,  entertainments,  ete.  No  salaries  are 
pkid  to  any  of  those  engaged  in  its  management. 

NAPA    ladies'    BENEVOLENT   ASSOCIATION. 

It  i^  sufficient  to  say  of  this  society,  that  not  one  dollar  has  been 
raisecl  in  any  manner  from  the  citizens,  and  that  a  portion  of  he 
money  donated  bv  the  State  still  remains  unexpended  m  the 
reasun  In  a  community  where  there  is  so  little  poverty  tha  five 
hunched  dollars  a  year. cannot  be  expended,  it  is  certainly  folly  to 
continue  the  appropriations. 

VALLEJO   ladies'    BENEVOLENT   ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  a  ladies'  benevolent  association,  managed  exclusively  by 
ladies'    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  money  being  honestly  expended ; 
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but  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cash  contribution  last  year,  outside  of 
the  hve  hundred  dollars  donated  by  the  8tate,  was  but  eighty-four 
dollars  It  will  be  seen  that  it  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  an 
agencT  to  distribute  the  money  ai)i)ro]jriated  by  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  donations  of  various  articles,  such  as  clothes  and  provisions  are 
received  and  distributed  among  poor  families.  There  are  now  about 
thirty  members  ol  the  Association  who  j^ay  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
Altogether,  the  State  has  appropriated  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the 
use  01  this  society. 

SAN  JOSE   LADIES   BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

This  is  an  incorporated  society,  organized  by  the  ladies  for  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  charity  to  the  needy.  Mrs.  Eister  is  Presi- 
oH  V  '  f^f  Y'f-  /^'If '  «^^-retary  The  Society  are  the  owners  of  prop- 
city  donated  to  hem  valued  at  six  thousand  dollars;  but  upon 
winch  there  is  no  buildmg  and  hence  it  is  unused  and  unproductWe 
rie  donation  of  James  Lick,  deeded  to  the  City  of  San  .JosI  for  a  cha?: 
itable  institution,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Council  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  turned  over  to  this  Society  Thisis  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  purpose  of  an  asylum  for  orphans.  The  disbu?s- 
nicnts  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  have  been  somethingover 
two  thousand  hve  hundred  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  raised  bv 
donations,  tairs  given  by  the  ladies,  and  by  collectionrLxcept^^^^ 
amount  given  by  the  State,  five  hundred  dollars.  The  aid  dSised 
has  been  mostly  to  poor  families,  of  which  class  there  have  been  a 
ffhv!'";^^;"!.?^'"'^^^^'^""^  the  past  year.  It  was  stated  byThe 
officers  that  although  there  is  a  County  Hospital  in  that  count/  yet 
there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  the  head  or  some  other  member 

0  a  poor  family  IS  sick,  who  cannot  be  removed  to  the  hospital  and 
'dlnw^?t-TK 'V''''T.™f^^^''^r^-     Tl^^  ^^ife  ^^^^Id  not  be  w   ling 

nol  h^  I  th  1       "''''^/\1  *^  ^''  ^''^'^".  ^^  ^^^^  hospital  where  she  could 
a  flmilv     ThPv'nl^V^''  same  M'lth.  regard  to  any  other  member  of 

1  es     Thov  o vo  nil  .      '^f  "^  ??'^'^  *^  destitute  men,  and  also  to  fam- 
tIoQ   -^.^^>7^c  not  transferable,  and  cannot  be  bartered  for  liquor. 

1  he  Society  have  lately  rented  a  building  where  they  have  established 
a  temporaiT  home  for  certain  classes  oflielple's  p^^-so^s     T^^^^ 

0  Thi  SoHeIr?'?  •'''  ''^''^^  *^™^^«  '^''  management  of  the  affafrs 
the  rent  rrfh'K,lJ^'  ^-  '?'''''^.  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 

Leuo  terns  n^ir?  ''  twenty-f^ve  dollars,  making  an  expense  in 
tnese  two  items  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this 
the  employes  receive  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.       ^'''''"''"  ^^  ""' 

ST.    VINCENT   DE    TAUL   SOCIETY. 

orJble'cVpviri'!'^7\f^  the  leading  men   of  San   Jose,   Hon- 

01  able  C.  I.  Ivyland  and  others,  who  do  not  allow  their  names  to  be 
known,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  charity  iCy  do  not 
solicnt  aid,  but  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  whenever  the  treas 

ai^^ietX'Jd  lw^al';i^  ''f  ''""^'T''  i^"  ^^^^^kets  are Tssued  which 
aicieceived  by  all  the  stores,  restaurants,  and  hotels    good  for  nro- 

t^hPs^cfp  ^.l'^^'  ^''f'^-'  '''\i  ^''^'-  ^^^^^  t«tal  amount  coStrluted^by 
drS  fnH  If'''";  ^l''''"^  ^\\^  P^^*  ^^^'  ^""^  been  two  thousand  five  hui> 
dred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  by 
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the  State— two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  If  a  man  comes  to 
any  member  of  the  Society,  in  distress,  he  is  given  groceries,  if  he 
have  a  familv,  or  fuel,  or  his  rent  paid,  or  whatever  he  may  abso- 
lutely need  ;  'if  he  be  a  single  man,  he  is  supplied  with  something  to 
eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  It  is  a  very  worthy  institution,  the  more 
charitable  as  the  members  tax  themselves  and  no  one  else.  The 
appropriation  by  the  State  was  not  made  at  the  solicitation  of  any 
member  of  the  Society.  There  are  only  thirteen  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  association,  and  not  all  of  them  are  active  members.  Families, 
who  are  known  to  be  in  destitute  circumstances,  are  visited  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  relieved  according  to  their  necessities.  They  are 
furnished  with  medical  attendance  and  medicine  when  sick.  The 
Society  has  accomplished  great  good  with  but  little  ostentation. 

THE    ladies'    benevolent    ASSOCIATION   OF   STOCKTON. 

This  society  is  composed  entirely  of  ladies,  and  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  poor  and  indigent.     The  Associ- 
ation has  been  receiving  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.     Last  year  the  Board  of  Supervisors  also 
gave  them  a  slightly  increased  appropriation,  amounting  to  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  consideration  of  their  taking 
care  of  the  indigent  sick  of  the  county.     But  this  amount  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  there  being.no  County  Hospital,  or  other 
building  at  the  disposal  of  the  society.     There  is  no  alms-house  of 
any  kind  supported  by  the  county,  and  hence  the  duty  of  caring  and 
providing  for  the  indigent  sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  infants  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  that  of  caring  for  the  poor,  devolves  upon  this  society. 
In  dispensing  charity,  the  lady  managers  have  personal  supervision 
over  the  beneficiaries  in  order  to  guard  against  giving  charity  where 
it  would  be  wrongfully  bestowed.     A  large  percentage  of  the  relief 
afforded,  other  than  that  to  the  indigent  sick,  is  bestowed  upon  fam- 
ilies, where  sickness  has  stricken  down  the  support  of  the  household, 
or  where  from  other  causes  destitution  prevails.     It  is  also  often  the 
case  that  persons  desire  to  remove  to  some  other  portion  of  the  State, 
where  employment  can  be  had,  but  lacking  the  means,  are  provided 
with  transportation  by  the  society.     A  visiting  committee  of  ladies 
go  around,  and  by  careful  examination  find  where  there  is  actual 
destitution,  and  attbrd  the  proper  means  of  relief,  sometimes  giving 
clothes,  sometimes  wood,  sometimes  paying  the  rent,  and  other  times 
furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  expenditures  for  the  past  year, 
as  shown  by  the  books,  have  been  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  dollars  and  thirty  cents.     This  has  been  received  from 
various  sources:     Five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  State,  one 
thousand   one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  the  balance  has  been  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Stockton, 
or  from  fairs  and  festivals  given  by  the  ladies.     This  amount  only 
includes  the  cash  donations.    In  addition  there  have  been  a  large 
number  who  contributed  groceries,  clothing,  and  such  other  articles 
as  can  be  used  to  relieve  the  various  phases  of  want  and  penury. 
The  committee  examined  the  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  found  them  kept  in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  of  the  society  from  its  organization.     Mrs. 
Dr.  Shurtliff  is  the  President,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Brown,  Secretary. 
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OAKLAND   ladies'   RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  five  hundred  dollars.  This 
Society,  though  alike  in  name,  is  very  different  in  the  character  of 
the  work  done,  being,  in  every  respect  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
building,  consisting  of  a  large  three-story  frame  dwelling,  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  ten  acres  of  excellent  land,  now  being  made  to 
furnish  man}^  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  within  a  few  years  can 
be  made  to  support,  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  institution.  The 
committee  found  some  forty  children,  ranging  from  two  years  old  up 
to  twelve.  Every  department  of  the  building  is  scrupulously  neat, 
the  dormitories  light,  airy,  and  well  ventilated.  The  beds  are  equal 
in  every  respect  to  what  the  majority  of  children  from  the  middle 
stations  of  life  are  used  to,  while  ample  play  grounds  and  means  of 
recreation  are  provided.  The  funds  are  all  raised  by  the  ladies  in 
charge  by  soliciting  from  citizens,  and  all  the  clothes  are  made  up 
by  them  also.  The  medical  attendance  is  furnished  witliout  charge. 
Some  of  the  children  are  full  orphans,  some  half  orphans,  and  some 
abandoned.  The  children,  those  who  are  of  sufficient  age,  are  sent  to 
the  public  school,  and  the  others  are  taught  at  the  institution. 
Besides  the  maintenance  of  these  orphans,  considerable  charity  is 
dispensed  to  others,  principally  to  old  ladies.  The  Matron  of  this 
institution  receives  but  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

OKPHAN    ASYLUMS — THP]    LADIES'    PROTECTION    AND    RELIEF    SOCIETY. 

This  association  of  ladies  have  a  fine  commodious  building  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Gough  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  N.  Gray 
is  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers;  Mrs.  George  Barstow, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Soule,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  G. 
Jackson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Flint,  Treasurer. 
This  Society  was  organized  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three,  and  incorporated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four.  For 
twenty-three  years  it  has  been  carrying  out  its  work  of  caring  for  the 
orphans,  and  neglected  and  abandoned  children,  and  in  procuring 
permanent  homes  for  them  when  old  enough,  (.children  are  taken 
from  one  year  old  u})  to  ten  years  for  boys,  and  girls  of  any  age  are 
taken.  Tliere  are  at  this  time  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  chil- 
dren, and  out  of  all  that  number,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of 
dii)htlieria,  and  other  fatal  diseases  in  San  Francisco,  there  have  been 
but  two  deaths  during  the  past  year,  and  very  few  cases  of  sickness. 
The  building  is  situated  on  a  hill,  where  pure  air  and  good  drainage 
are  attainable.  An  excellent  school  is  provided  in  the  building,  with 
comi)etent  teachers,  and  the  children  are  educated  under  the  public 
school  system.  The  building  is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  bread 
and  victuals  are  phvin  and  sui)stantial,  and  the  dormitories  are  light, 
airy,  and  well  ventilated,  with  the  best  of  beds.  The  medical 
attendance  was  furnished  without  charge  during  the  past  year  by 
Drs.  Mouser,  McNutt,  and  Cool.  Besides  the  orphan  asylums,  a 
large  number  of  poor  persons  are  relieved  every  year  by  the  ladies, 
and  charity  dispensed  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  The  institution 
is  supi)orted  by  contributions,  some  voluntary,  and  the  balance  .soli- 
cited by  the  ladies.  The  disbursements  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  were  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  of  which  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-three  dollars  was  for  household  expenses  ;  the  balance  being 
for  repairs,  taxes,  street  assessments,  etc.  The  association  are  the 
owners  of  a  very  valuable  property,  which  is  increasing  yearly  in 
value.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

PROTESTANT   ORPHANS'   HOME. 

This  asylum  is  situated  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  well  located  in 
regard  to  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  here  again  we  have  an  aston- 
ishing health  record.  There  are  at  this  time  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  children,  all  healthy,  warmly  dressed,  and  apparently  the 
making  of  good  citizens.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  commodious 
grounds,  where  the  children  can  take  their  recreation,  and  there  is 
no  sickness  among  them.  They  are  educated  by  competent  teach- 
ers, under  the  public  school  system.  When  the  boys  arrive  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  they  are  put  out  to  learn  trades,  and  provided  with 
good  and  permanent  homes  whenever  possible.  When  the  girls  are 
old  enough  to  leave,  they  are  put  out  with  families,  having  first  been 
taught  the  rudiments  of  house-keeping,  cooking,  and  sewing.  The 
dormitories  are  light  and  airy ;  the  bath-rooms  are  clean,  and  often 
used,  and  every  child  is  instructed  in  habits  of  cleanliness.  The 
institution  owns  a  very  valuable  property,  and  is  supported  by 
donations.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents. 

HEBREW  ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

This  society  is  composed  of  Hebrews,  who  have  contributed  so 
liberally  that  they  now  have  one  of  the  most  complete  and  com- 
modious buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  has  four  fifty  vara  lots  in  connection  with  the 
building.  W^hen  the  building  is  completed,  it  will  have  a  frontage 
of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
feet  deep.  The  health  of  the  children  is  remarkably  good,  only  one 
death  having  occurred  during  the  past  year.  The  children  are  sent 
to  the  public  schools,  and  are  also  instructed  in  Hebrew  at  home  by 
a  competent  teacher.  There  is  probably  not  a  building  fyr  the  same 
purpose  in  the  State  so  thoroughly  finished,  so  completely  equipped, 
as  this.  The  capital  of  the  society  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sixty-four  thousand  dollars 
are  bearing  interest.  The  donations  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
about  four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars ;  interest  on  money 
invested,  four  thousand  dollars ;  receipts  of  ladies'  fair,  forty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars;  State  aid,  three 
thousand  and  eighty-six  dollars;  total,  fifty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  dollars.  Expenses  for  the  year,  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  institution  is  more  than 
self-supporting,  with  the  present  number  of  children.  The  average 
number  is  about  fifty. 

3^ 
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THE  ROMAN   CATHOLIC   FEMALE   ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

This  asylum  is  situated  in  South  San  Francisco,  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  surrounded  by  about  twenty  acres  of  good  farming  land.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  finest  buildings  in  the  State — in  fact,  the  largest  and 
most  complete  orphan  asylum  in  California — and  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  dormitories  are  certainly  as 
perfectly  arranged  and  equipped  as  could  be  wished  for.  There  are 
now  about  three  hundred  children  in  the  Asylum.  They  are  being 
educated  by  competent  teachers  in  the  English  branches  and  in 
music.  They  are  also  instructed  in  household  work  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  good  housewives.  The  health  of  the  institution,  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  children,  has  been  remarkably  good, 
which  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  pure  air  and  perfect  drain- 
age. There  have  been  no  cases  of  diphtheria  and  no  fevers.  A  num- 
ber of  the  children  have  been  taken  down  with  measles,  but  no  fatal 
cases  as  yet.  Children  are  received  without  regard  to  the  religious 
creed  of  the  parents  when  living.  They  are  not  forced  to  adopt  the 
Catliolic  religion,  but  merely  to  conform  to  the  customs.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  and  as  fast  as  they  can  be  found,  the  children  are  pro- 
vided with  homes,  put  out  to  trades,  and  adopted  out  into  good  fami- 
lies. Of  the  orphans  who  are  within  the  proper  age  to  receive  State 
aid,  there  are  eighty-five  wdiole  orphans,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
half  orphans,  and  thirty-two  abandoned  children,  making  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  orphans.  The  institution  is  well  man- 
aged throughout;  the  children  have  a  pleasant  home,  and  will 
undoubtedly,  under  such  training  and  government,  make  good 
women.  The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  seventeen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 

ST.  Joseph's  branch  orphan  asylum. 

This  asylum  is  situated  near  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  is  a  brancli  of  the  same,  and  is  also  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisters.  This  asylum  also  receives  boys,  and  has  con- 
nected with  it  a  Foundling  Hospital.  The  rate  of  "mortality  of  the 
foundlings  has  been  very  great— so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  useless  to  continue  tlie  work.  Out  of  sixty-six  foundlings 
received  ckiring  the  past  year  sixty  died,  five  were  withdrawn,  and 
one  was  adoi)tcd  out.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  frightful 
mortality  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  situated  in  South 
San  Francisco.  These  foundlings,  many  of  them,  are  abandoned  at 
a  very  tender  age,  and  many  times,  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  mother, 
are  carried  this  long  distance  through  the  cold  night  air,  on  the  very 
night  they  are  born,  and  left  on  the  step,  with  the  seeds  of  pneumonia 
or  other  diseases  implanted  in  their  systems,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  recover.  In  many  instances  they  are  thrown  into  some 
vacant  lot,  or  left  on  the  sidewalk,  where  they  are  left  to  perish,  or 
are  taken  up  by  passers-by  and  conveyed  to  the  Asylum.  There  are 
in  the  St.  Joseph's  Branch  thirty-two  Avhole  orphans  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  half  orphans,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  besides  the  foundlings,  whicli  do  not  receive  the  per 
capita  benefit  allowed  by  law  to  orphans,  though  they  are  the  most 
unfortunate  and  helpless  of  orphans. 
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ST.    BONIFACE   ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

After  a  long  search  your  committee  succeeded  in  tracing  up  and 
finding  this  so-called  "Orphan  Asylum."  It  is  a  small  house  owned 
by  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  C.  Graves,  who  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  house  as  an  orphan  asylum,  renting  out  the  upper  story  and 
keeping  the  children  down  stairs  in  an  atmosphere  not  at  all  con- 
ducive to  health.  There  are  at  this  time  about  fourteen  children 
under  her  charge,  some  of  whom  pay  eight  dollars  a  month  for  their 
keeping,  and  others  five  dollars.  It  is  not  w^orth  while  to  enter  into 
a  description  of  the  premises,  any  more  than  to  show  with  how  little 
intelligence  the  Legislature  has  been  dispensing  charity.  Such  insti- 
tutions as  this  are  not  established,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  charity  to  the  orphans,  but,  under  the  cloak  of  charity,  to 
provide  a  home  and  a  living  for  some  individual.  The  amount  of 
money  that  this  institution  has  been  receiving  from  the  State  annu- 
ally is  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents. 
There  are  no  trustees  connected  with  the  institution,  no  one  who  is 
responsible;  in  fact  it  is  not  to  be  classed  either  as  an  orphan  asylum 
or  a  place  of  charity.  There  are  no  books  kept — not  a  scratch  of 
writing  to  show  anything  about  its  transactions. 

PAJARO    VALLEY   ORPHAN   ASYLUM. 

This  Asylum  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  Town  of  Wat- 
sonville,  on  the  confines  of  a  clear  mountain  lake,  surrounded  by 
over  a  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  State,_with  which  the 
institution  has  been  at  diff'erent  times  endowed.  _  It  is  in  charge  and 
conducted  by  a  Franciscan  Monk,  Father  Codina,  a  man  who  is 
devoting  his  life  to  this  kind  of  work  without  remuneration.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  that  leads  us  up  to 
the  thought  that  the  country  is  the  proper  place  for  asylums  of  this 
kind,  where  the  boys  may  learn  the  art  of  farming,  and  be  fitted  to 
make  their  own  living  when  they  are  old  enough  to  go  forth  into  the 
world.  There  are  at  this  time,  within  the  ages  prescribed  by  law  for 
drawing  State  aid,  eighteen  whole  orphans  and  thirty-two  half 
orphans,  making  a  total  of  fifty.  There  are  a  number  of  others 
beyond  the  age.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  outside  chil- 
dren who  attend  the  school  free.  The  buildings  are  large  and  com- 
fortable in  every  respect,  and  the  health  record  remarkably  good. 
Boys  are  received  into  the  Asylum  without  regard  to  whether  they 
were  raised  Catholics  or  Protestants.  The  school-rooms  are  large, 
and  every  child  is  educated  in  the  common  branches.  The  entire 
expenses  for  last  year  footed  up  eight  thousand  dollars.  This  sum, 
outside  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars 
received  from  the  State,  was  raised  entirely  by  donations  made  in 
the  churches.  There  is  ciuite  an  income  from  the  farm — that  is,  they 
raise  their  own  bread,  vegetables,  milk,  and  butter.  The  institution 
bears  evidence  of  being  well  and  economically  managed. 

SANTA    CRUZ   FEMALE    ORPHAN    ASYLUM. 

This  Asylum  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  They  have  one  new  building  and 
one  old  one,  the  latter  not  suited  to  the  purpose.     The  institution  is 
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in  debt  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  makes  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den in  the  way  of  interest.  There  is  a  large  school  connected  with 
the  Asylum,  with  a  large  number  of  outside  children  attending. 
There  are  five  whole  orphans,  ten  half  orphans,  making  a  total  of 
fifteen.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  State  last  year  was  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eiglit  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents.  The  children 
are  remarkably  healthy,  and  there  have  been  no  deaths  during  the 
year. 

SAN  RAFAEL  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

The  San  Rafael  Orphan  Asylum,  for  boys  only,  is  situated  in  Marin 
County,  about  six  miles  from  the  Town  of  San  Rafael.  It  is  a  Cath- 
olic institution,  under  the  charge  of  father  Crook.  The  buildings  are 
quite  extensive,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  farm,  all  belonging  to  the 
Asylum,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  three  hundred  acres 
of  which  is  swamp  land,  five  hundred  acres  hill  or  pasture  land,  and 
the  balance  suited  to  cultivation.  There  is  a  large  dairy  of  forty 
milch  cows,  and  about  seventy-five  head  of  dry  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
and  sheep.  There  is  a  head  dairyman  to  direct  matters  connected 
with  the  dairy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  larger 
boys,  as  well  as  much  of  the  light  work  of  the  farm.  Thus  they  are 
taught  by  skillful  masters  the  most  useful  of  all  employments,  and 
Avhen  they  go  forth  into  the  world  will  be  prepared  to  earn  their  own 
living.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  outlay  for  bread  or  meat, 
or  butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  nothing  to  pay  for  potatoes  or  vegetables, 
the  institution  is  almost  self-sustaining.  There  are  now  in  the  Asy- 
lum one  hundred  and  eighty-five  half  orphans,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  whole  orphans,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  four. 
There  are,  counting  all  the  children,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
now  being  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  This  includes  those  that  are 
over  the  age,  and  those  whose  friends  pay.  Last  year  over  four  thou- 
sand dollars  were  raised,  by  subscription,  by  Father  Crook.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  Asylum  are  about  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  last  year  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
were  received  from  the  State.  So  that,  deducting  the  produce  of  the 
land,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  subsistence,  the  amount 
received  from  the  State  more  than  pays  the  cash  outlay.  At  the  time 
that  the  present  Father  took  charge  of  the  Asylum,  there  was  a  debt 
of  thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  off. 
Everything  in  the  house  is  good  and  substantial.  Being  on  an  eleva- 
tion, the  air  and  drainage  are  good,  and  there  has  consequently  been 
little  or  no  sickness.  The  per  capita  cost  of  supporting  the  children 
is  estimated  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  which  is  very  low. 

GOOD   templars'    HOME    FOR   ORPHANS. 

The  Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Vallejo,  and  was  organized,  and  is  sustained  and  man- 
aged by  the  Order  of  Good  Temi)lars.  It  is  not  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  care  of  the  orphans  of  members  of  that  Order,  as  might  pos- 
sibly be  inferred.  Children  are  received  without  regard  to  creed,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  society's  means.  The  money  for  the  support  of 
the  asylum,  which  includes  a  first  class  school  in  the  building,  is 
raised  by  subscription  of  the  various  Lodges  throughout  the  State, 
and  by  donations  by  citizens  generally.    None  of  the  officers — the 
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President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Board  of  Trustees — receive  any- 
pay  whatever  for  their  services ;  none  but  the  Matron,  the  teachers, 
and  necessary  employes  being  paid.  During  the  past  year  nine 
children  died  of  diphtheria,  and  one  was  killed  by  falling  from  the 
second  story.  There  is  no  disease  in  the  Asylum  at  the  present  time, 
except  one  case  of  hereditary  consumption,  which  must  prove  fatal. 
With  the  exception  of  the  beds,  which  are  of  wood  and  of  double 
size,  the  equipments  of  the  building  are  good  ;  but  the  bedsteads 
should  be  of  iron,  by  all  means,  and  but  one  child  should  be  allowed 
in  each.  These  are  matters  that  have  not  been  attended  to,  for  want 
of  funds.  There  are  now  nineteen  whole  orphans  and  fifty-six  half- 
orphans  in  the  Home.  The  physician's  bill  for  medical  attendance 
last  3'ear  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  drugs.  This  institution  was  organized  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  there  have 
been  but  fourteen  deaths,  nine  of  which  occurred  last  year  from 
diphtheria,  as  before  stated.  The  whole  number  admitted  since  the 
beginning  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-three.  As  fast  as  possible 
homes  are  found  for  the  children,  either  by  adoption  or  otherwise, 
and  guaranties  are  demanded  to  insure  their  being  well  treated.  The 
amount  received  from  the  State  during  the  twenty-eighth  fiscal  year 
was  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars  and  thirty-two 
cents. 

ST.    JOSEPH'S   ORPHAN    ASYLUM. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  is  situated  in  Sacramento,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  It  is  more  of  a  day  and 
boarding  school  than  an  orphan  asylum,  there  being  an  attendance 
.  of  nearly  four  hundred  children.  There  are  but  nine  whole  and 
half  orphans  now  m  the  institution.  It  is  certainly  not  the  province 
of  the  State  to  aid  an  institution  with  so  small  a  number,  and  this 
fact  is  acknowledged  by  the  head  of  the  church,  who  is  willing  that 
the  appropriation  be  discontinued.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
recommend,  in  harmony  with  the  general  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  orphans,  that  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  be  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  beneficiaries. 

PROTESTANT   ORPHAN    ASYLUM    OF    SACRAMENTO. 

This  Asylum  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Sacrainento, 
and  receives  both  boys  and  girls.  There  are  comfortable  buildings 
owned  by  the  association,  and  a  separate  building  which  is  used 
exclusively  as  a  school  room,  where  the  children  are  educated  under 
the  public  school  system.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  commodi- 
ous recreation  grounds,  and  the  interior  presents  a  neat,  clean 
appearance,  i  here  were  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  but  no 
deaths  resulted  tlierefrom.  Medical  attendance  is  secured  for  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  including  medicine.  The  youngest  child  is 
eighteen  montlis  old,  and  the  oldest  thirteen  years.  The  number  of 
whole  and  half  orphans  at  this  time  is  seventy,  including  two  aban- 
doned children;  amount  received  from  the  State  last  year,  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 
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GRASS   A'ALLKY    OKPTIAN    ASYLIM. 


The  Grass  Valley  Orphan  Asylum  is  sitnated  at  Grass  Valley, 
Nevada  County,  California.  It  has  a  large  day  school  in  connection 
with  the  home  for  orphans.  The  daih'  attendance  is  about  ninety. 
The  number  of  whole  orphans  seventy-eight,  half  or])hans  thirty-two, 
and  ten  abandoned  children,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  all. 
They  are  being  educated  in  the  institution.  It  is  a  good  place  for  an 
asylum  of  this  kind,  where  orphans  from  the  mining  counties  may 
be  cared  for  without  sending  them  a  long  distance.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  buildings  is  good,  and  there  is  no  sickness  of  any 
kind. 

J.  C.  MONTAGUE,  Chairman. 
M.  W.  WILSON, 
R.  B.  THOMPSON, 
R.  AV.  MURPHY, 
J.  M.  MAYFIELD, 
Assembly  Committee  on  Hospitals. 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of   California,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  seventy-eight  : 

The  undersigned,  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  Lying-in 
Hospital  and  Foundling  Asylum,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
report,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  for 
and  during  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  together  with  the  number  of  those  who 
have  been  recipients  of  its  charities: 

RECEIPTS    FOR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SIX    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Moneys  received  from  State  of  California $6,000  00 

Moneys  received  from  all  charitable  sources 3,571  97 

Moneys  received  from  patients  and  their  friends 4,667  85 

$14,239  82 
Balance 5,218  40 


$19,458  22 

EXPENDITURES   FOR   EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SIX    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Indebtedness  January  1st,  1876 $2,663  75 

Wages  of  nurses  and  servants 8,336  72 

Rent 4,471  07 

Groceries  and  provisions 2,041  22 

Fuel  and  lights 972  20 

Repairs  of  furniture,  etc. 118  35 

Incidental  exjjenses,  including  repairs  of  various  kinds 817  80 

Cash  iu  hands  of  Treasurer 37  11 


$19,458  22 


Balance $5,218  40 

Less  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 37  11 


Indebtedness  January  1st,  1878 $5,181  29 

We  further  report  that  there  have  been  confined  at  our  institution 
since  its  organization  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  mothers,  who 
have  been  delivered  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  children. 

Four  hundred  and  foui'teen  infants  have  been  deposited  at  the 
door  of  the  institution,  by  parties  to  us  unknown. 

Whole  number  of  infants,  including  those  born  in  the  institution 
and  those  deposited  at  the  door,  six  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Of 
these,  forty  were  still-born  or  died  as  soon  as  born.    Six  dead  infants 


were  left  at  the  door.  Sixty-nine  have,  at  divers  periods,  been  taken 
away  by  their  mothers  or  friends. 

Two  hundred  and  eight  we  liave  given  away,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  eighteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy.  ^(Stats.  1869-70,  p.  388.) 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  sickened  and  died,  from  one  day  old 
and  upwards.  Numbers  of  these  were  born  in  the  hospital  or  left  at 
the  door  diseased;  a  few,  apparently,  premature  births. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  have  given  these  children  are  of  the  most 
substantial  and  worthy  class  of  citizens.  The  cliildren  have  taken 
the  names  of  the  donees,  who  are  all  severally  obligated  to  rear  and 
educate  the  children  as  if  born  to  them  in  lawful  wedlock. 

We  have  thus  saved  to  the  State  and  provided  for  the  future  sup- 
port of  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  children,  and  from  the  hands  of 
abortionists  and  the  dens  of  prostitution  scores  of  unfortunate  women. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  children  born  in  the  institution  and  deposited  at  door 692 

Less  still-born  and  died 46 

Saved,  adopted 208 

Saved,  taicen  by  mothers  and  friends 69 

Saved,  on  hand 15 

292 

Sickened  and  died 354 


646 


646 


The  beneficiaries  were  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  mothers  delivered  in  the  institution  were  from  counties 
other  than  San  Francisco.  We  have  been  able  to  save  over  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  that  have  come  to  our  care,  which  is  a  much 
better  showing  for  bottle-fed  children  than  has  been  made  by  any 
other  foundling  asylum  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  have  at  all  times  rendered  their 
services  gratuitously,  as  have  also  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. The  demands  made  upon  the  institution  have  been  so  great 
that  the  receipts  have  fallen  short  of  expenditures  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents. 

The  work  we  are  doing  is  purely  a  charitable  one.  Every  dollar 
of  the  funds  contributed  to  the  institution,  whether  by  individuals 
or  the  State,  has  been  economically  expended  in  relieving  the  unfor- 
tunate. The  amount  appropriated  by  ':he  Legislature  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five-six,  viz.,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month,  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  is  not  one-third  of  our  current  monthly  expenses,  and  we  have 
become  involved  in  a  debt  of  over  fifty-one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars,  and  yet  we  need  about  seven  hundred  dollars  to  complete 
furnishing  and  refurnishing  our  premises  to  enable  us  to  accommo- 
date all  they  are  capable  of  holding,  and  which  would  be  constantly 
filled  could  they  be  furnished.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
not  been  able  to  receive  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  applicants  for 
the  want  of  funds.  These  patients  added  would  greatly  increase  our 
current  monthly  expenses.  These  demands  compel  us  to  further 
appeal  to  the  State  for  increased  aid. 

We,  therefore,  feel  compelled  to  ask  your  honorable  body  to  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  ten  thousand 


dollars,  namely,  five  thousand  dollars  annually  for  current  monthly 
expenses. 
All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit, 

SAUMEL  COWLES,   President, 

WM.  SHERMAN,  Treasurer, 

H.  K.  W  CLARKE, 

J.  DARBROW, 

A.  WEILL, 

BENJ.  E.  HARDY,  Secretary, 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

R.  G.  DAVIDSON. 

San  Francisco,  January  1st,  1878. 
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Assembly  Committee  on  State  Prison 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LAW  KNOWN  AS 
THE  "GOODWIN   BILL." 
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STATEMENT 


Of  the  effect  of  the  proj)Osed  law  known  as  the  "  Goodwin  Bill. 
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Namk  of  Convict. 


3263-- 
4374.. 
4611-- 
5154.. 
5212-. 
5384.. 
5398-. 
5578-. 
5864-. 
5865-. 
5873-. 
5889-. 
5902.. 
5982-. 
6134.. 
6342.. 
6381 -. 
6698-. 
6095_. 
6096-. 
6405,. 
6475.. 
7084.. 
7085.. 
6844.. 
3920. 
5289.. 
6312_. 
6519.. 
6218.. 
7584.. 
4664.. 
5061 -. 
5584-'. 
6104- 
6437- 
6628- 
•6639- 
6659- 
7539. 
7557- 
7583- 
3895- 
4415- 
4817- 
4992- 
6465- 
6642. 
6829. 
6907- 
7549- 
5981- 
6711. 
6462- 


AhKeeh 

Ah  Ping 

Ah  Jim 

Ah  Quie 

Ah  Chung    

Fall  Tar 

Ah  Kook 

Lee  Ah  Ching  

Ah  Kum 

Ah  Shuck 

Ah  Sam   - 

Ah  Chung   

Ah  Siu    

Ah  Chung   

Ah  Cheong 

Quong  See  Long_-. 

Ah  Feng 

Ah  Chung   

Chung  Kee 

Ah  Woo   

Ah  May 

AhTy 

You  Ly 

Ah  Kee 

Ah  Ball® 

Alvarez.  Juan 

Acker,  An  tone 

Alfred,  John 

Anderson,  Charles 
Blondell,  Travers-'-' 

Bell,  James*   

Courcello,  Anton  - 

Crum,  James 

Craig,  James 

Corona,  Librado-- 
Cordoza,  Joseph. _ 
Castillo,  Ramon*'. 
Cummins,  John*. 

Castro,  Juan* 

Coyne,  Thos.  J.*  ^ 

Curtis,  George* 

Cole,  L.  P.* 

Dick,  "  Indian "-- 

Dufly,  Michael 

Dumaz.  Peter  A.  . 
Doyle,  Benjamin. 
Donovan,  Michael 

Davis,  James* 

Day,  Sidney* 

Drisdom,  Joseph  . 

Daly,  James* 

Enoch,  Samuel 

Ensign,  Wm.  F.  __ 
Ferreil,  George*- - 


67  September  18. 

42  July  29, 

42  L April  12, 

37  Januarv  20, 

32  July  30, 

32  January  14, 

27  July  10, 

22  June  28, 

17  August  31, 

17  August  31, 

17  September  7, 

17  September  19. 

17  October  4, 

17      December  2, 

14i  December  19, 

12  January  17, 

12  February  13, 

8  February  1, 

17  Maroii  2, 

17  March  5, 

12  March!, 

12  March  29, 

4  March  25, 

4  March  25, 

6  Januarv  18, 

52      Mav  26, 

32  October.". 

12  December  2S, 

10  Januarv  10, 

12  October  2fi. 

2  March  21, 

42  I June  9. 

39*  j Marcli  3, 

22  Julv  3, 

17  March  9. 

12  March  16, 

8  I December  17, 

8  j December  23, 

8  1 January  5, 

2  ! February  24. 

2  ■ March  7. 

2  March  21, 

52  I April  29, 

42  September  25, 

37  ' February  22, 

39i  I December  18. 

10   November  29, 

8  I December  23, 

6  j January  13, 

6  Marcli  1, 

2  ! March  1, 

17  December  2, 

February  8, 

November  29, 


10 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1877. 


3c 


Statkmbnt — C!ontinued. 


6768... 
4960... 
6464... 
7555... 
4555... 
4692... 
4746.^. 
4802... 
5350... 
5951... 
5961... 
6463... 
6661... 
5502... 
6685... 
2678... 
7577... 
5491.^- 
4393... 
5506... 
6757... 
6939... 
5836... 
6065... 
6103... 
6235_.. 
6301.^. 
6426^.. 
6623... 
7054... 
4145... 
4418... 
4558... 
5242... 
5589.-. 
6113... 
6116... 
6190... 
6449... 
6576... 
7542... 
6946... 
6192... 
7809... 
4046... 
3713... 
6105... 
6692. __ 
5700... 
5979... 
6058... 
6334... 
6343... 
6640... 
6683... 
6703... 
7277-. 
7858... 
6065... 


Fitzpatriok,  James. .. 

Gilaburt,  James 

Greon.  IJii-hard 

Gateinaii,  11.  II.* 

Howard,  Geo.  L. 

Haley,  Morris 

Houek,  Ernest  . 

Hall,  Franklin  J 

Hill,  John 

Hoadley,  John  M 

Horne,  Bufl" 

Holmes,  Charles* 

Hewitt,  .losluia* 

Johnson,  James 

Jones,  Henry 

Joues,  Robert 

James,  Frederick*..  . 
Kam herder,  Charles* 

Kyle,  Charles  H 

Kirkland,  Aloiizo*  __ 

Kenny,  James 

Kavanan^h,  Charles. 

Lamott,  John 

Lopez,  Alfred 

Lujco,  Jose  del  C 

Lamott,  Ciiarles 

Link,  Paul     

Lee,  E 

Livingston.  Frank* 

Leal,  Herculeauo* 

Mallon,  Michael 
Manuel,  '•  Indian 
McCabe,  .lames 
Matthews,  Robert 
Mc(;rath,  William 
Me.sa,  Luciano 
Milton,  J.  B. 
Murray,  James* 
Mansfield,  James 
Ma.\well,  IJobert 
Miller,  .John 
Nelson,  Charl 
Porter.  ICdward* 
Pease,  Frank  C. ... 
Quigley,  Peter  _.. 
Romeio,  Ijcaudro 

Ruiz,  Dolorez 

Ragau,  Con 

SchulzCj  Max 

Simpson,  James.. 
Shanley,  William 
Sullivan,  James.. 
Sehram,  Andrew  . 
Sweeney,  John*.. 
St.  Claire,  .John  . 
Sullivan,  Simon.. 
Smily,  Frederick  . 
St.  John,  (^liarles 
Thatcher,  .John  T 


42 
12 

2 
42 
47 
37 
42 
32 
,17 
19i 
10 

8 
24i 

8 
64i 

2 
22 
42 
22 

8 

6 
2]i\ 
17 
17 
12 
12 
12 

8 

4 
49i 
42 
42 
37 
22 
17 
17 
12 
12 
10 

2 

6 
12 

1 
57 
67 
17 

8 
22 
17 
17 
12 
12 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 
394 


March  22 

March  11 

March  29 

March  2 

March  2fi. 

. .  January  19, 
.  _  January  16, 
..September  14, 

-  December  10, 
-Noveinber  10, 

March  7, 

.November  29, 

January  5, 

October  4, 

.  _  January  20, 
...  October  11, 

March  16, 

April  14, 

August  14, 

April  21, 

March  15, 

March  18, 

February  4, 

February  1, 

March  8, 

.November  12, 
.  December  21, 

March  11, 

.  December  16, 
..February  12, 

October  10, 

-September  29, 

March  26, 

March  20, 

July  :;, 

March  19, 

March  29,. 

...  October  12, 

March  20, 

March  1, 

.-Febriiarv  25. 
.....  Marc',.  i'.>, 
...  October  12, 

March  12, 

May  20, 

Mav  28, 

March  10. 

.-  January  27. 

October  13, 

..  December  2, 
.  -  January  22, 

.  January  14, 
.  -  January  18, 
.  December  23, 

-  January  20, 
...February  4, 

March  5, 

March  30, 

March  8, 


,1878. 

,1878. 
,1878. 
,1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1877. 

1877. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1878. 

1878. 

1878. 
•1878. 

1877. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1.S76. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1S77. 

1S78. 
d878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1878. 

1878. 

i;-;7s. 
1877. 
IK78. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 


Statement — Continued. 


9c 

I: 


Name  of  Convict. 


a 


5958 Thompson,  John  _- 

3942 Warren,  W.  C 

4742 [  Wilson,  Frederick,  - 

6715 Weiss,  King 

3211 Gonzales,  Francisco-' 

7060 t  Dixou.  Wm.* 

6641 j  Gibbons,  John* 

4495 I  Dios,  Juan 


17 

67 

37 
8 

67 
4 
8 

42 


November  16, 

March  14, 

.-January  14, 
-February  13, 

July  17, 

-February  22, 
December  23, 
-February  26, 


1877. 
1878. 
1877. 

1878. 
1875. 
1878. 
1877. 
1877. 


State  ok  California,  \ 

County  of  Marin,  j 

I,  Charles  Aull,  Turnkey'  of  the  California  State  Prison,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  list  of  the  names  of  all  convicts,  now  confined  in  the 
California  State  Prison,  who  will  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  a  proposed 
law  known  as  the  "  Goodwin  Bill,"  prior  to  April  1st,  1878;  and  that  opposite  each  name  is  a 
full,  true,  and  correct  abstract  of  the  entries  of  the  crime,  and  county  sent  from,  term,  and 
number  of  credits  entitled  to  under  the  existing  law,  as  the  same  appears  on  the  Discharge 
Book  of  the  said  Prison;  together  witli  the  additional  credits  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
under  the  proposed  law,  showing  the  date  of  discharge  under  each  law.  I  also  certify  that  all 
those  names  marked  thus  (•■■)  would  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  prior  to  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventv-eight,  under  the  existing  law. 

CHARLES  AULL. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  nie  this  nineteenth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight. 

[seal.]  L.  BARTLETT,  Notary  Public. 


REPORT 


STATE  PRISON  COMMITTEE. 


ASSEMBLY-TWENTY-SECOND  SESSION. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  Assembly  : 

Your  committee,  on  whom  was  imposed  the  duty  of  investigating 
matters  pertaining  to  the  State  Prison  interest,  respectfully_  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following,  as  the  result  of  their  labors  in  con- 
nection with  the  Folsom  Branch  Prison,  and  beg  leave  to  supplement 
the  same  with  recommendations  which  they  trust  may  meet  with 
the  favor  and  indorsement  of  this  Assembly. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  preface  their  views,  as  embodied  in 
this  report,  with  a  brief  history  of  the  Branch  Prison  movement,  to 
the  end  that  needed  information  may  be  given  new  members  of  this 
body,  whose  legislative  observation  or  experience  may  not  date  back 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  act  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
matter. 

As  early  as  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  our 
legislators  recognized  the  necessity  of  enlarged  prison  accommoda- 
tions, and  by  an  Act  passed  April  fourth  of  that  year  authorized  the 
Board  of  State  Jf^rison  Directors  to  select  a  site  for  a  Branch  Prison, 
and  utilize  the  labor  of  a  number  of  convicts  in  the  erection  of  such 
a  structure.  This  Act  was,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  supplemented  by  another,  requiring  the 
State  Prison  Board  of  Directors  to  locate  a  site  for  said  Branch 
Prison,  at  either  Pocklin,  Placer  County,  or  Folsom,  Sacramento 
County.  The  Board,  in  pursuance  of  such  instructions,  determined 
upon  Folsom  as  the  site  of  said  Prison,  and  so  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature, December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  that  they 
had  obtained  a  deed  from  the  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Company 
for  three  liundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  Subse- 
quently thereto,  during  the  Gubernatorial  administration  of  Hon. 
Newton  Booth,  another  deed  to  the  State  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  additional  acres  of  land  was  made  by  the  Natoma  Water  and 
Mining  Company.  The  conveyance  of  said  land  was  in  consider- 
ation of  the  removal  by  the  State  of  a  certain  number  of  convicts 
from  San  Quentin  to  Folsom  and  securing  to  the  grantor  the  use  of 
their  labor  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  estimated  at 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  convict  employed. 

After  the  making  of  the  report  of  the  State  Prison  Directors  above 
mentioned,  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  until  March  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  when  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  appropriating  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  in  furtherance  of  said  Branch  Prison  project. 

By  this  Act  it  was  made  mandatory  upon  the  Board  to  begin  the 


work  of  constructing  said  Branch  Prison  on  or  before  tlic  first  day  of 
October,  eiglitecn  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  State  with  one  M.  Miles,  on 
September  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  to  complete 
sections  one  and  two  of  the  prison  structure.  The  work  then  com- 
menced continued  until  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  when,  by  reason  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  contractor,  it  was 
stopped,  leaving  the  building  in  the  unfinished  condition  in  which 
it  now  remains. 

Such  is  a  history  in  brief  of  a  work  projected  years  ago,  the  urgent 
need  of  which  was  felt  even  at  the  date  of  its  organization — a  need 
Avhich  has  grown  in  magnitude,  in  the  interval,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  more  than  at  any  period  prior  to  this  emphasize  the  importance  of 
promjjt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  making  provision 
for  carrying  on  the  undertaking  to  completion. 

In  supi)ort  of  their  advocacy  of  this  measure,  your  committee 
assert  that  from  actual  observation,  coupled  with  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject,  gleaned  from  other  reliable  sources,  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  them  challenge  refutation.  Some  of  the 
considerations  influencing  their  judgment  are  these: 

First — The  lands  of  the  Branch  Prison  are  so  situated,  and  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  property  such,  as  to  insure  the  success 
of  convict  labor ;  not  only  enabling  them  to  support  themselves,  thus 
lessening  the  burden  of  taxation  for  their  maintenance,  but  will  very 
soon  enable  the  State  to  reap  a  profit  from  their  labor,  witliout 
bringing  them  in  competition  with  or  diminishing  the  legitimate 
gains  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  skilled  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
granite  quarries  on  the  premises  are  practically  inexhaustible.  The 
stone  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  preferred  by  intelligent 
architects  to  any  other.  It  is  durable  and  retains  its  color,  possessing 
no  mineral  quality  which,  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  causes  it  to  stain,  thus  marring  its  beauty.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  demand  for  architectural  and  cemetery  purposes,  and  is  also 
preferable  to  basalt  rock  for  street  paving,  the  demnnd  for  it  being, 
up  to  this  time,  greater  than  the  supply.  Quarrying  stone  is  an 
occupation  both  healthful  and  laborious,  and  for  that  reason  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  toconvicts.  The  art  of  cutting  it  is  readily  acquired, 
and  when  acquired  is  continuously  remunerative.  A  skilled  work- 
man can  cut  two  hundred  blocks  per  day  of  this  stone  for  paving 
purposes.  The  price  paid  for  them  is  two' cents  each.  Assuming  as 
a  safe  calculation  that  a  convict  cuts  one-half  as  manj^ — say  one 
hundred— and  we  have  for  the  labor  of  each  convict  so  employed 
two  dollars  per  day.  Allowing  for  tools,  powder,  and  other  materials 
used,  fifty  cents  perday,  we  then  have  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  as  the  net  earnings  of  each  prisoner  upon  this  cheapest  class  of 
stone  work.  Thus,  if  three  hundred  convicts  only  be  so  employed, 
the  State  will  realize  from  this  industry  alone  an  income  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  day— a  result  more  valuable  than  can 
be  obtained  by  farming  out  such  prisoners  to  contractors,  who  force 
them  into  competition  with  free  wliite  labor,  at  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Second— The  convict,  under  a  system  of  labor  which  renders  liim 
skillful  as  an  o])erator,  is  not  only  made  useful  to  the  State  while  so 
employed,  but  his  imprisonment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  api)rentice- 
ship,  which  prei)ares  him  to  make  an  honest  support  and  a  useful 
member  of  society  upon  his  release.    Becoming  an  expert  in  the 


business  of  stone  cutting  while  a  prisoner,  his  labor,  after  his  dis- 
charge, will  be  in  demand  wherever  this  interest  calls  for  operatives. 
Our  penitentiary  system  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  of 
reformation,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  punishment,  and  we  hold  it 
to  be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  or  hope  for  any  satisfactory  reforma- 
tory results  while  the  present  condition  of  things  exists.  As  now 
conducted,  the  old  and  hardened,  and  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
are  necessarily  forced  into  a  promiscuous  companionship  daily  and 
nightly  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  requisite  accommodations.  Too 
many  are  of  necessity  crowded  into  a  single  cell,  not  only  for  the 
health,  but  the  morals  of  the  occupants.  This  condition  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  Christian  civilization,  and 
it  is  not  too  harsh  to  denounce  it  as  simply  barbarous.  It  need  not 
be  asserted  or  urged  in  this  presence  that  a  correct  prison  policy 
involves  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  criminal. 
That  proposition  is  beyond  question.  It  is  no  less  in  the  interest  of 
society  and  the  State  than  in  that  of  the  prisoner  himself.  And  to 
the  end  that  as  a  result  the  prisoner's  reformation  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  attained  during  his  term  of  confinement,  occupation  of 
a  healthful  and  laborious  nature  is  indispensable.  "Idleness  is  the 
parent  of  crime."  The  want  of  employment  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  made  the  criminal,  and  this  needful  antidote  must  be 
applied  as  a  remedial  agency  in  his  restoration  to  honest}'  and  use- 
fulness. If  such  employment,  while  it  engages  body  and  mind,  con- 
tributes so  materially  to  this  result,  much  more  can  be  gained  if  it 
be  of  a  remunerative  nature,  thus  making  the  criminal  self-sup]iort- 
ing. 

Third — The  insufficiency  of  the  accommodations,  therefore,  at  San 
Quentin,  is  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  the 
Branch  Prison.  The  necessit}'  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State  seems  urgent.  The  growing  numbers  of  convicts  must  in 
some  way  be  provided  for.  There  are  now  more  than  fourteen  hun- 
dred confined  within  the  walls  of  San  Quentin,  and  there  are  almost 
daily  accessions  to  the  number.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  calculate 
that  the  preponderence,  numerically,  of  those  admitted  over  those 
discharged  will  be  proportionately  as  great  in  the  future  as  during 
the  past" few  years.  It  may  be  greater.  The  depression  of  business 
throughout  tlie  State,  the  general  lack  of  employment  among  the 
poorer  classes,  the  want  that  exists  among  them,  and  must  continue 
to  exist,  until  relieved  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  the  growing 
up  in  our  larger  cities  of  a  class  of  idle  and  dissolute  youth,  are  con- 
ditions which  indicate  a  probable  increase  of  the  criminal  element 
of  our  population,  and  give  emphasis  to  the  demand  for  ampler  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  emergen^-y.  The  lack  of  resources  at  San  Quen- 
tin for  providing  profitable  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  therein  confined,  is  abundantly  possessed  by  the  Branch 
Prison.  The  penal  servitude  at  the  latter,  while  it  answers  the  ends 
of  justice  in  the  way  of  punishment,  and  is  reformatory  in  its  effects, 
will  bring  a  revenue  to  the  State  not  only  adequate  to  the  convicts' 
support,  but  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Fourth — Portions  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  Branch  Prison  are 
well  adai>tcd  to  tlie  growth  of  vegetables,  with  a  good  supply  of 
Avater  for  irrigating  purj^oses,  and  can  be  cultivated  by  prisoners 
at  a  great  saving  to  the  State.  Much  of  the  land  is  well  wooded, 
insuring  all  the  fuel  required  for  many  years;  and  the  ample  water 
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power  possessed  in  connection  with  this  property  hy  the  State  is  no 
small  factor  entering  into  the  general  estimate  of  advantages 
acquired,  since  it  can  be  turned  to  good  account  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  the  water  from  another  source  can  be  conducted  above 
the  buildings  at  such  an  altitude  (from  fifty  to  seventy  feet)  as  to 
meet  every  emergency  in  case  of  tire,  as  well  as  to  conveniently  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  Prison  for  general  use.  TJiis  saving  may  be 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  expense  attending  the  water  supply  at 
San  Quentin,  which  costs  the  State  not  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month,  or  twelve  thousand  per  year;  and  the  water  power  at 
the  Branch  Prison  does  away,  also,  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
steam  ])ower  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  as  at  San  Quen- 
tin, which  cost  the  State  in  this  item  alone,  subsequent  to  the  fire, 
no  inconsiderable  sum. 

Fifth — The  two  first  sections  of  the  building  at  Folsom  were 
advanced  nearly  to  completion  before  work  was  suspended,  at  a  cost 
to  the  State  of  seventy-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
dollars  and  sixty-one  cents,  to  which  adding  the  amount  claimed  as 
still  due  the  contractor,  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  aggregates  the  sum  of  ninety- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents. 
Materials  belonging  to  the  State  to  the  value  of  from  six  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  are  on  the  ground.  These  having  been  origi- 
nally purchased  with  special  reference  to  use  upon  the  work,  can  be 
again  used  to  great  advantage. 

Sixth — The  Branch  Prison,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  con- 
structed— and  this  statement  is  founded  upon  jiersonal  observation, 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  experts  who  have  inspected 
it — is  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  strength,  durability,  and  capacity — a  public  building, 
in  short,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  best 
models  of  like  kind  in  other  States,  and  of  great  and  permanent 
value  to  the  commonwealth,  and  can  be  finished  at  an  expenditure, 
aside  from  convict  la])or,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  committee  have  also  the  assurance  that  should  the  State,  at  any 
time,  deem  it  expedient  to  so  dispose  of  it,  the  said  property  can  be 
leased  to  responsible  parties,  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  most  advan- 
tageous and  i)rofitable  conditions.  And  another  consideratioji, 
which  in  this  connection  presents  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  your 
committee,  is  the  fact  that  the  State  will  very  soon  require  a  large 
supply  of  stone  at  San  Francisco  and  other  cities.  The  water  front 
of  the  former  must  be  repaired  and  substantially  built  up,  and  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  is  now  pending  at  this  session.  It  may  be  well 
to  consider,  also,  that  the  State  should  wisely  make  provision  for 
supplying  its  o\yn  probable  demands  for  public  purposes,  in  this 
regard,  ])y  convict  labor,  rather  than  be  cojnpelled  to  obtain  the 
stone  from  other  sources  at  an  immense  cost;  thus  imposing  an 
unnecessary  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people,  which  if  the  Branch 
Prison  be  completed  would  be  avoided. 

Seventh— In  i)roof  of  the  estimation  in  which  granite  for  paving 
purposes  is  held  elsewhere  thaji  in  this  State,  we  here  introduce  a 
brief  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  the 
Common  Council  of  that  city,  bearing  date  January  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight.     He  says: 


"We  have  been  able  to  pave  with  granite  blocks,  such  as  are  used  iu  Murray,  John,  Maiden 
Lane,  Dey,  Courtland,  Rector,  Nassau,  Ferry,  Warren,  and  Spruce  Streets,  at  an  average  price 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  square  yard,  and  with  trap  rock,  like  that  used  in  Pearl  and 
other  streets,  at  about  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  per  square  yard.  ■■■■  *  •■■■  The  oblong 
granite  block  pavement  used  daring  the  past  year  seems  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other  to 
the  needs  of  our  city.  *"  •■■"  *  Our  system  of  gas  and  water  pipes  is  such  that  the  street 
pavements  are  of  necessity  constantly  broken  and  relayed:  for  this  and  other  reasons  the 
granite  block  seems  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  convenience,  comfort,  durability,  and 
economy. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  our  great  commercial  metropolis,  upon 
streets  over  which  continually  passes  an  incalculable  amount  of 
heavy  transportation,  granite  is  preferred  for  pavement,  at  a  cost  of 
two  dollars  per  square  yard,  to  other  stone  at  one  dollar  and  forty 
cents  per  square  yard,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  being  more  conve- 
nient, comfortable,  and  durable. 

Eighth — In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  accessibility  of 
the  Folsom  quarries  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  the  East,  by  unin- 
terrupted railroad  communication,  is  no  inconsiderable  item  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  and,  we  may  also  add,  the  saving  to  many  coun- 
ties of  the  State  considerable  expense  in  conveyingconvicts  to  prison. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  add  that  in  contrasting  the 
relative  merits  and  advantages  of  the  San  Quentin  and  Folsom 
Branch  Prisons,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  allude  to  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  former,  they  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  noth- 
ing to  the  prejudice  of  its  management.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
bear  cordial  testimony  to  the  ability,  discretion,  and  zeal  of  the 
officers  in  charge  at  San  Quentin.  Its  duties  could  not  be  more 
efficiently  discharged  under  any  administration,  and  we  unite  in 
saying  that  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  there  they  deserve  and  should 
be  accorded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

MILLER,  Chairman. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  of  the  State  oj  California: 

Mr.  President  :  The  Senate  Committee  on  State  Prison  and 
Prison  Buildings  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  hon- 
orable consideration  the  following  report,  as  the  result  of  its  exam- 
ination into  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  our  State 
Prison,  and  the  various  other  duties  devolving  upon  it  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  Prison  affairs. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  your  committee  met  at  the  State 
Prison,  at  San  Quentin,  Marin  County,  the  following  members  being 
present :  Senators  Shirley,  Whitnej^,  McGarvey,  Beazell,  Goodwin, 
Nunan,  and  Hill.  Most  of  your  committee  remained  five  days, 
devoting  the  time  to  a  rigid  examination  into  the  workings  of  the 
various  departments  connected  with  the  penitentiary,  and  in  hearing 
applications  of  prisoners  for  pardon  and  commutation  of  sentences. 

REAL    ESTATE   OWNED    BY   THE   STATE. 

The  State  owns  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  of  land  at  Point 
San  Quentin,  extending  from  the  tide-water  on  the  south  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range.  Within  the  limits  of  this  tract  of  land,  and  lying 
close  to  the  margin  of  tide-water,  is  the  walled  inclosure  containing 
the  penitentiary  grounds  proper,  inclosing  about  six  acres. 

PRISON   WALL. 

The  main  outer  wall  was  originally  constructed  of  brick,  made  with 
salt  water,  and  is,  in  many  places,  in  a  bad  state  of  decay,  requiring 
immediate  attention.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  design  repairing  it  with  a  coat  of  cement,  at  an  early  day, 
which,  when  done,  will  check  further  demolition,  and  make  it  sub- 
stantial and  lasting.  The  wall  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  capped  with 
a  stone  flagging  three  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  guards  pace  back 
and  forward,  overlooking  everything  going  on  in  the  yard  below.  The 
smoothness  of  the  wall,  and  the  lack  of  any  projecting  points  upon 
which  ropes  could  be  fastened,  makes  it  comparatively  safe  against 
being  scaled  by  prisoners  in  the  yard  below. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE,    BUTCHER    SHOP,    AND    HOG   PENS. 

Cattle  and  hogs,  killed  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  prisoners,  are 
killed  and  dressed  at  a  slaughter-house  one-half  mile  distant  from 
the  penitentiary,  on  land  belonging  to  the  Prison.     It  is  so  situated 


that  no  offensive  smell  ever  reaches  the  Prison  grounds.  The  meat 
is  conveyed  to  a  conveniently  arranged  butcher  shop  in  the  basement 
of  the  commissary  building,  when  it  is  dealt  out  to  the  different 
messes. 

A  sufficient  number  of  stock  hogs  are  kept  in  pens,  stalls,  and  in  a 
yard,  to  consume  the  offal  and  swill  from  the  kitchen.  When  fat- 
tened they  are  sold,  and  the  money  received  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  State. 

HORSES    AND    CATTLE    BELONGING   TO   THE   STATE. 

In  the  stable  department  there  are  twenty-seven  head  of  horses, 
which  are  used  for  carting,  trucking,  and  for  the  mounted  guards. 
The  horses  are  generally  in  good  condition,  excepting  those  that 
were  entailed  upon  the  present  administration,  fourteen  of  which 
are  old  and  unserviceable.  The  stable  needs  rebuilding  badly..  There 
are  fourteen  head  of  milch  cows  kept  at  the  stable,  underneath  the 
horse  department.  These  cows  furnish  milk  for  the  officers  and 
hospital. 

TRUCKS    AND    CARTS. 

Belonging  to  this  department  are  two  new  trucks  made  at  the 
Prison  last  year,  one  'bus,  one  buggy,  and  twelve  carts,  eight  of  which 
were  purchased  last  year  for  use  of  the  brickyard.  J.  H.  Walls  has 
charge  of  the  hostelry  and  cattle,  and  is  very  watchful  and  attentive 
to  his  duties. 

GUN   POSTS   AND    GUARD    HOUSES. 

The  Prison  premises  are  protected  by  four  six-pound  brass  pieces — 
three  men  to  each  piece — stationed  on  gun  posts  at  elevated  points, 
near  at  hand,  so  as  to  command  both  upper  and  lower  gates,  as  well 
as  the  yard  inside  of  the  wall. 

On  the  wall  there  are  eight  posts,  seven  posts  outside,  and  two 
horse  guards.  The  guards  are  armed  with  Henry  rifles  and  Colt's 
improved  cartridge  six-shooters.  For  the  protection  of  the  peniten- 
tiary at  night,  there  are  fourteen  guards,  divided  into  two  watches, 
who  patrol  the  yard  around  the  cell  buildings,  armed  with  six- 
shooters. 

IMPROVEMENTS    MADE   OUTSIDE    OF   WALL. 

The  improvements  made  outside  of  the  Prison  wall  consists  in  the 
grading  of"  the  hill  back  of  the  commissary  building,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  brick  wall  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
high. 

The  excavation  of  the  loose  material  and  rock  gives  more  room, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Otherwise  there  is 
but  little  change  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  outside  premises. 

About  eleven  hundred  feet  of  post  and  plank  fencing  has  been 
built  out  of  old  lumber;  also,  hog  house,  fifty  by  thirty  feet,  with 
stalls;  blacksmith  shop,  straw  house,  and  wagon  liouse.  The  road 
leading  to  the  boat  landing  has  been  macadamized,  and  is  in  good 
condition. 


NEW    QUARTERS    FOR    OFFICERS    AND    GUARDS    BADLY   WANTED. 

The  main  front  building,  over  the  front  entrance  to  the  Prison, 
yard,  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
The  whole  structure  is  shaky  and  inconvenient,  and  ought  to  be 
replaced  by  a  substantial  brick  building,  conveniently  arranged  and 
properly  ventilated. 

The  dining-rooms,  now  used  for  the  officers  and  guards,  are  entirely 
too  small,  while  the  kitchen  that  supplies  these  messes  is  absolutely 
unfit  for  the  purpose. 

The  sleeping-rooms  for  the  guards  lack  the  most  ordinary  com- 
forts, besides  being  greatly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

The  following  report  of  the  Resident  Physician  covers  the  ground 
that  we  desire  attention  called  to :  "  The  sleeping  apartments  assigned 
to  the  night  guards  are  not  sufficient  in  space  or  ventilation  for 
the  demands  of  health,  and  the  main  draught  of  air  that  reiiches 
them  is  blown  over  the  surface  drainage  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  con- 
tiguous lot  of  old  decaying  shed  rooms,  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  that  stand  against  the  outside  of  the  south  part  of  the  east 
Prison  wall,  their  contents  adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  necessary  that  these  sleeping-rooms  should  be  less  crowded  and 
better  ventilated,  and  that  the  old  building  referred  to  be  removed, 
and  that  different  arrangements  be  made  for  the  vegetable  depot, 
which  at  present  is  one  of  the  shed  rooms  mentioned." 

A  suitable  building  can  be  constructed  at  a  small  cost  in  actual 
money  to  the  State,  as  nearly  all  the  work  can  be  done  by  convict 
labor.  Your  committee  recommends  that  such  a  building  be  erected 
during  the  summer. 

NEW   BUILDINGS    ERECTED,    AND   THEIR   COST. 

The  fire  of  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  having  swept  away  the  main  building  used  for  workshops,  neces- 
sitated an  appropriation  to  replace  it,  and  the  twenty-first  session  of 
the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (^200,000)  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  shop  buildings,  with 
machinery,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
might  deem  advisable,  if  any  of  the  appropriated  amount  should 
remain  unexpended. 

They  have  erected  a  substantial  brick  building,  four  hundred  feet 
long  by  sixty  feet  wide,  four  stories  high,  with  fire-walls  cutting  it 
into  sixteen  rooms,  each  room  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet;  boiler 
house,  forty-six  by  thirty  feet,  containing  two  boilers ;  a  superior  Cor- 
liss engine  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  with  all  the  shafting  for 
machinery,  water  pipes,  gates,  and  all  other  appliances  necessary,  at 
a  cost  to  the  State  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  (|129,995),  including  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  (|9 
598  98)  for  wood,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  twenty- 
nine  cents  ($156  29)  for  coal  and  coke  used  for  fuel  in  burning  brick, 
and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and 
ninety-one  cents  ($3,389  91)  paid  for  discount  and  interest. 


ADDITIONAL   CELL    CAPACITY. 


The  Board  of  Directors  have  also  erected  forty-eight  additional  cells^ 
the  inside  of  iron,  to  the  stone  cell  building,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
($23,968  dd),  and  a  large  cell  building,  the  inside  of  iron,  containing 
two  hundred  and  four  cells,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($45,000  00),  making  a  sum  total  expended  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  ($197,963  66). 

The  large  sum  paid  out  for  discount  and  interest  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  contracts  were  made  payable  in  gold,  when  the  State 
treasury  paid  ten  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  in  silver. 

Following  will  be  found  a  complete  tabular  statement,  showing  dis- 
bursements of  the  Building  Fund : 


I 


BUILDING  FUND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  erection  of  workshop  and  cell  buildings  in  the   California   State  Prison  in   the  years 

1876,  1877,  and  1878. 


Workshop. 


Amount. 


Lumber $18,790  43 


Iron 

Lime 

Cement 

Sand 

Water  pipes  and  fittings 

Wood  for  burning  brick 

Axle  pulleys 

Fire  brick 

Engine 

Fixtures  for  engine  and  boilers. 

Steam  boiler  and  heater 

Boilers,  and  two  heaters 

Tin  roofing 

Asphaltum  and  tar 

Granite  blocks  and  sills 

Nails 

Screws,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets 

Tools 

Paints,  oils,  and  lead 

Powder  and  fuse 

Glass 

Tobacco  issued  to  prisoners 

Sashes 

Stair  railings 

Coal  and  coke 

Iron  castings 

Hose  and  couplings 

Water-gates 

Ropes  and  blocks 

Derri  ck 

Truck  and  barrow  wheels 

Elevators 

Water-closets 

Smoke-pif)e -_. 

Plumbing 

Leather  belting 

Iron  doors 

Hire  of  donkey  engine 


Amount  carried  forward $84,229  38 


530  71 
5,455  10 
2,315  50 
1,885  7& 
4,831  58 
9,698  98- 
63  80 

31  50 
19,225  00 

2,245  50 
400  00 

9,700  00 

2,352  40 
272  85 

],306  66 
442  50 
631  73 
589  80 
475  28 

32  45 
647  35^ 
847  33 
424  OO 

239  12 
156  29 
627  90 
965  81 
216  75 
110  35 

45  00 

71   00 

2,747  00 

242  75 

95  00 

1,450  00 

694  00 

2,750  00 

240  50 


Building  Fcnu  Expenditures — Continued. 


Workshop. 


Amount. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Wages  to  carpenters  and  masons 

Salary  to  architect 

Freight  and  drayage  on  merchandise 

Interest 

Discount  on  Controller's  warrants 

Advertising 

Postage,  expressage,  and  telegrams 

Total 

Less  credit  for  empty  barrels  sold $489  41 

Merchandise  returned 23  65 

Expenditures  on  workshop 


$84,229  38 

28,460  63 

4,000  00 

367  04 

2,253  44 

1,136  47 

39  00 

22  50 


$130,508  06 


513  06 


$129,995  00 


CELL    BUILDING,   CONTAINING   FORTY-EIGHT    DOUBLE   CELLS,   THE    INSIDE    OF    IRON,   OUTSIDE  BRICK. 

Iron $10,250  00 

Lumber 1,000  00 

Building  iron  cells 4,547  00 

Wages  to  carpenters  and  masons 3,350  00 

Lime 350  00 

Cement 350  00 

Sand 300  00 

Iron  beams 695  16 

Tools 50  00 

Paints,  oils,  and  lead 400  00 

Coal  and  coke 80  00 

Locks  for  cell  doors 844  00 

Sill  plates 180  00 

Iron  railings 584  00 

Roofing 502  50 

Interest 390  00 

Arch  plates 48  00 

Grates 48  00 

Total $23,968  66 

CELL   BUILDING   CONTAINING    TWO    HUNDRED    AND    FODR    CELLS,    THE    INSIDE   OF    IRON,   OUTSIDE   BRICK. 

Cement,  lime,  and  sand $2,773  05 

Tools,  rivets,  and  bolts 118  41 

Charcoal 13  67 

Iron 28,515  43 

Tobacco 344  09 

Freight,  expressage,  and  postage 56  90 

Chalk  lines 7  00 

Wages 1,074  00 

Paints,  oils,  etc. 332  85 

Hose  and  pipe 112  20 

Lumber 681  69 

Asphaltum  and  tar 283  63 

Interest  and  discount  on  warrants 232  60 

Locks - 1,227  00 

Nails 27  86 

Architect's  salary 3,000  00 

Iron  beams 752  76 

Asbestos  roofing 279  00 

Mouldings 32  58 

Balcony  railings 1,050  00 

Repairing  surveying  instrument 10  00 

Other  accounts,  not  yet  credited 5,000  00 

Total $45,924  72 
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RECAPITULATION. 


"Workshop $129,995  00 

Forty-eight  double  cells 23,968  66 

Two  hundred  and  four  single  cells 45,924  72 

Total -. $199,888  38 


EXHIBIT. 
Showing  the  number  of  days  worked  by  prisoners  during  the  erection  of  loorkshop  and  cell  building. 

Laborers 27,667  days. 

Blacksmiths  and  carpenters 1,338  ' 


BRICK    YARD. 

Laborers 11,687  days. 

Horses 1,219  days. 

BRICK    ACCOUNT. 

Bricks  manufactured 2,683,000 

Previously  on  hand 450,000 

Total . 3,133,000 

Used  in  buildings 3,033,000 

Balance  on  hand 100,000 

The  following  recapitulation  and  addition  of  items  will  show  all 
that  is  necessary : 

Whole  cost  of  shops,  boiler  house,  boilers,  engine,  shafting,  water  pipes,  water- 
gates,  hose,  nozzles,  etc $129,995  00 

Less  interest  and  discount 3,389  91 

Cash  paid  for  material,  labor,  machinery,  etc.,  for  new  shops $126,605  09 

Labor  of  prisoners ^ 13,050  00 

Labor  in  brick  yard,  prisoners,  cost,  etc '_ 7,214  00 

One  million  brick  on  hand 5,000  00 

Hauling,  trucks,  cart, etc. 2,000  00 

$153,869  09 
Deduct  value  of  975,856  bricks,  at  $6  84  per  1,000,  used  in  cell  building  and  bulk- 
head   6,776  48 

$147,092  61 

Engine $19,225  00 

Boilers 9,700  00 

Fixtures  for  engine  and  boilers 2,245  00 

Water  pipes,  etc 4,831  58 

Water-gates 216  00 

Steam-boiler  for  cooking 400  00 

Leather  belting 694  00 

Smokestack 95  oo 

37,406  58 

Cost  of  building,  Including  labor  of  convicts $109,686  03 

Convict  labor  and  brick  on  hand 27,264  00 

Cash  paidfor  building $82,422  03 

Cell  building,  total  cost $23,968  66 

Deduct  interest  and  discount. 39O  00 

Paid  for  material,  wages,  etc $23,578  66 

Value  of  labor  of  prisoners 1,450  00 

275,856  bricks,  at  $6  84  per  1,000 1.886  85 

Total  cost $26,916  51 


COST    OF    BULKHEAD    AND    WALL. 


700,000  bricks,  at  $6  84perl,000 $4,788  00 

Labor  of  freemen,  125  days,  included  in  sum  paid  for  cell  building 625  00 

Labor  of  convicts,  excavating,  hauling,  etc.,  400  days,  at  50  cents  per  day 200  00 

$5,fil3  00 

Brick  on  hand  at  conclusion  of  work 100,000 

To  which  has  been  added  last  season 1,900,000 

NUMBKR   OF    PRISONERS   IN    CELLS    AND    ROOMS — STONK    BUILDING. 

Double  cells,  48  cells,  hold  192,  contain 140 

New  double  tanks,  48  cells,  hold  192,  contain 187 

Middle  building,  198  cells,  hold  198,  contain 198 

Old  south  prison,  198  cells,  hold  198,  contain 198 

Ifew  single  tanks,  204  cells,  hold  476,  contain 393 

Room  A  contains 39 

Hoom  1  contains 21 

Room  2  contains 36 

Room  3  contains 41 

Room  4  contains 39 

Room  5  contains 35 

Room  6  contains 38 

Hospital  holds  50,  contains 25 

"Women's  department  contains 12 

Total 1,402 

New  single  tanks,  five  and  one-half  feet  wide,  seven  feet  and  ten  inches  high,  and  eight  feet 
long. 

New  double  tanks,  seven  and  one-half  feet  wide,  eight  feet  high,  and  eleven  and  one-half 
feet  long. 

IMPROVEMENTS   INSIDE    OF   WALL,    DONE   BY   CONVICT   LABOR. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  made  inside  of  the  Prison 
wall  during  the  last  two  3'ears  entirely  by  convict  labor,  which  shows 
a  good  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  work  for  the  State: 

Addition  to  the  ofhce  of  the  Captain  of  the  Yard,  sixteen  by  forty- 
four  feet,  two-stories  high,  making  additional  room  for  the  women 
prisoners  on  the  second  story,  and  furnishing  a  large  and  convenient 
barber  shop,  and  also  a  clothing  room.  This  structure  is  of  brick,  put 
up  by  Prison  labor. 

Addition  to  hospital,  giving  a  commodious  dispensary,  st^am  bath 
room,  plunge  baths,  and  patent  water-closets ;  to  each  of  the  cell 
buildings  have  been  added  a  flight  of  stairs.  A  large  vault  with 
water-closet  has  been  constructed  for  use  of  prisoners. 

Addition  to  laundry,  a  brick  building  one-story  high,  twenty  by 
forty  feet ;  a  small  boiler-house  containing  boiler  for  washing  purposes ; 
dry  house  for  Amies  &  Dalham's  shop,  made  of  brick,  about  twenty 
by  fifty  feet,  one-story  high;  dry  house  for  cabinet  shop,  of  brick, 
twenty  by  forty  feet ;  bulkhead  wall  between  upper  and  lower  yards, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  high,  seven  feet  at  base  and  two 
feet  at  top. 

Abutment  wall,  under  main  south  wall,  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  high. 

Separating  wall  back  of  hospital,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  high. 

A  very  large  amount  of  grading  and  excavating  has  been  done  in 
the  loAver  yard. 

Steam  connection  has  been  made  from  the  main  boilers  of  the  work- 
2° 
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shop  to  the  laundry,  thereby  saving  an  expense  of  at  least  eight  dol- 
lars per  day  to  the  State. 

To  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners  at  work  for  the  State  on  improve- 
ments, during  the  last  two  years,  it  can  be  said  that  the  officers  have 
only  been  compelled  to  inflict  punishment  but  in  two  instances. 

The  furniture  in  library,  such  as  book-cases,  shelving,  seats,  desks, 
pulpit,  etc.,  have  all  been  made  by  prisoners  in  the  State  shop. 
All  tables  and  seats  for  dining-room  were  also  made  by  them.  A 
large  amount  of  iron  work,  such  as  out-hangers  for  the  new  building, 
anchors,  and  three  sets  of  large  iron  gates  for  use  of  Prison  ;  also,  five 
guard  houses  ;  a  large  amount  of  brick  paving  and  surface  drains  has 
been  put  down. 

We  may  also  mention  that  considerable  labor  has  been  done  on  cell 
doors,  in  way  of  repairs  ou  bolts.  A  new  bell  house  has  been  erected 
over  the  front  gate. 

WATER   SUPPLY   AND    FIRE    FACILITIES — A   ONE   MILLION   GALLON   RES- 
ERVOIR  BADLY    NEEDED. 

The  water  supply  for  the  Prison  buildings  consists  of  a  receiving 
reservoir,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons,  and  has  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The 
water  is  delivered  into  the  main  manufacturing  building  through  an 
eleven-inch  main,  and  in  each  department  there  is  a  fire  plug  with 
hose  attached.  There  is  also  leading  from  the  reservoir  the  old  three- 
inch  main  running  into  the  yard  and  supplying  all  other  parts  of 
the  Prison.  From  this  main  are  two  branches,  one  leading  down  the 
road  and  the  other  off  into  the  valley  as  far  as  the  Prison  ground 
extends.  This  main  is  also  used  as  a  syphon  for  filling  the  ninety 
thousand  gallon  reservoir  on  the  hill  back  of  the  commissary  build- 
ing, and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallon  reservoir  on  the 
hill  south  of  the  Prison.  Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  reservoirs 
are  of  any  use  in  case  of  fire — the  only  dependence  being  on  the- 
receiving  reservoir.  In  case  of  a  conflagration  the  supply  of  water 
would  become  exhausted  in  thirty  minutes  by  the  eleven-inch  main,, 
even  if  the  reservoir  was  full.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  inadequate  to 
the  demand,  and  is  seldom  full. 

The  large  amount  of  property  at  stake  should  be  surrounded  by 
all  possible  safeguards,  and  in  view  of  the  insufficient  supply  from 
the  reservoirs  now  in  use  we  would  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  one  million  gallons,  near  the 
present  receiving  reservoir  and  connected  therewith  by  a  water-gate. 
The  Resident  Director,  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  estimates  the 
cost  of  such  a  reservoir  at  five  thousand  dollars  for  cement  and  the 
burning  of  brick — the  labor  in  its  construction  to  be  performed  by 
convicts. 

ENGINE   ROOM    AND   STATE   MACHINERY. 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  George  W.  Coffey,  a  man 
thoroughly  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
engine  room  is  situated  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  workshop  building, 
near  the  center,  the  room  being  twenty-seven  by  thirty-eight  feet  in 
dimension.  The  engine  is  one  of  the  finest  modern  built  Corliss 
engines,  with  a  cylinder  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  four-foot 
stroke,  easily  making  an  average  of  fifty  revolutions  per  minute. 
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driving  a  continuous  line  of  four  and  four  and  a  half-inch  shafting, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  four  hundred  feet, 
and  also  a  line  of  three  and  a  half-inch  shafting  two  hundred  feet, 
making  in  all  about  six  hundred  feet  of  shafting.  The  shafting  is 
driven  by  a  main  double  leather  riveted  belt,  thirty  inches  wide.  The 
counter  shaft,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  driven  by  an  eighteeen- 
inch  double  leather  riveted  belt.  There  are  two  tubular  boilers  of  the 
Weston  patent,  five  by  eighteen  feet  measurement;  they  are  superior 
boilers,  and  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  The  engine  room  is  a 
model  of  neatness,  everything  being  kept  highly  polished,  and  the 
engine  moves  smoothly  and  steadily  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life.  The 
fuel  used  for  running  the  engine  is  supplied  by  the  waste  from  the 
various  wood  manufacturies,  tan  bark  from  the  tannery,  and  leather 
scraps  from  the  harness  shop,  relieving  the  State  from  any  expense 
whatever  for  fuel. 

POWER    FURNISHED    BY    THE    STATE. 

The  State  furnishes  power  for  the  following  manufactories: 

California  Manufacturing  Company; 

Amies  &  Dalham,  bucket,  tub,  and  wooden  ware  manufactory; 

Captain  Aiken's  box  factory; 

Stone  &  Hayden's  saddle-tree  manufactory ; 

Stone  &  Hayden's  tannery  and  harness  shop; 

State  shop,  consisting  of  planer,  circular  saw,  and  turning  lathe. 

PRISON   KITCHEN   AND    BAKERY. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  J.  H.  Barton,  who  has 
long  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  the  capacity  of  Steward,  and 
to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  devolving  upon  the  occupant  of  this  position.  The  kitchen 
premises  are  located  on  the  lower  floor,  in  a  room  forty-eight  feet  wide 
by  sixty  feet  in  length,  near  the  center  of  the  building  and  adjoining 
the  engine  room.  The  cooking  of  meats  is  done  by  steam,  fur- 
nished from  a  small  boiler  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long.  The  baking  department  is  in  the  same  room,  where  they  have 
two  complete  furnace  ovens  thirteen  by  eleven  and  a-half  feet  on  the 
inside.  The  large  amount  of  bread  used  daily  is  supplied  from  these, 
and  meats  roasted  occasionally  for  prisoners  on  holidays  and  at  such 
times  as  is  directed  by  the  superior  officer  in  charge  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. In  these  departments  are  employed  eighteen  prisoners. 
Everything  about  the  place  wears  the  appearance  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  victuals  turned  out  are  exceedingly  well  cooked.  The  food  is 
conveyed  to  the  dining-room  above  in  an  elevator. 

prisoners'  dining-room. 

Two  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  workshop  building — 
connected  by  a  door — are  used  as  a  dining-room  for  the  prisoners. 
These  rooms,  sixty  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long,  will  seat 
about  eleven  hundred  men.  The  tables  are  arranged  crosswise  of  the 
room,  in  rows,  with  aisles  between.  The  prisoners  are  formed  in  the 
main  yard  and  marched  to  the  rooms,  and  seated  by  the  tapping  of  a 
gavel  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  guard,  who  sits  on  an  elevated  stand 
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at  the  end  of  the  room.  After  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for 
them  to  eat,  a  signal  is  given,  when  they  fall  into  line,  and  they 
are  marched  out  and  back  to  the  yard  surrounding  the  cell  buildings. 

BILL   OF    FARE. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  served  at  different  meals : 
Breakfast  at  seven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes — beans,  coffee,  and 
bread.  Dinner,  in  winter,  at  eleven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes — 
boiled  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  vegetable  soup,  and  bread.  Supper  at 
three  o'clock  and  forty  minutes — coffee  and  bread. 

GAMBLING    CHECKED. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  convicts  from  gambling,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  twenty  months  ago,  passed  an  ordinance  reciuiring  that  all 
moneys  shall  be  taken  from  the  prisoners  and  placed  on  deposit  to 
their  credit  with  the  Prison  Clerk.  This  has  effectually  checked  a 
practice  that  prevailed  extensively  during  past  administrations. 

PUNISHMENTS,   AND   HOW   INFLICTED. 

The  disciplinary  punisjiments  in  use  are:  The  dungeon,  with 
restrictions  to  bread  and  water;  the  lash,  and  showering. 

The  lash  is  only-  brought  into  requisition  in  extreme  cases  of 
viciousness  and  insubordination.  All  cases,  where  punishment  is 
inflicted,  are  recorded  in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose.  The 
Warden  is  only  authorized  to  direct  the  infliction  of  extreme  pun- 
ishment. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING  AN   ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT   IN   THE  REFORMATION 

OF   PRISONERS. 

The  employments  introduced  into  the  prisons  should  be  chosen, 
giving  preference  to  those  which  seem  most  likely  to  afford  to  the 
prisoners,  after  their  liberation,  the  means  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood. 

To  prevent  crime  in  the  honest  masses,  or  a  relapse  into  crime  of 
those  who  have  been  discharged  from  prison,  consists  the  first  guar- 
antee of  individual  reformation  and  of  social  security. 

What  would  become  of  prisoners  if  they  were  restored  to  society 
with  an  aversion  to  labor?  Certainly  it  is  important  to  effect  the 
reformation  of  our  prisoners,  but  it  is  important  also  to  place  them, 
on  their  liberation,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may  gain  a  living 
by  work,  since  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  ignorance  of  a  business 
is  the  princi})al  cause  which  urges  the  greater  part  of  men  to  crimes 
against  society. 

The  pri.soner,  during  his  confinement,  should  master  the  art  of 
self-help.  To  this  end  all  energies  should  be  directed,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  imparted  to  him,  to  put  him  into  a  con- 
dition of  independence  after  liberation. 
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BARBER    SHOP,    BATHING   TANK,    AND    CLOTHING. 

In  order  to  insure  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners, 
the  hair  is  required  to  be  kept  short,  and  whiskers,  mustache,  etc., 
are  forbidden,  except  in  cases  where  the  Physician  directs  otherwise. 
The  men  are  shaved  once  a  week,  and  are  also  required  to  bathe 
frequently,  in  pool  and  shower-baths  conveniently  arranged  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  reciuired  to  change  all  their  clothing  once  a 
week. 

While  the  convicts  are  not  furnished  with  under  garments  by  the 
State,  most  of  them  wear  such  clothing,  furnished  either  by  their 
friends  or  relatives,  or  by  their  own  industry.  The  officers  inside  of 
the  Yard  report  the  prisoners  as  being  very  careful  of  their  clothing, 
as  a  general  rule. 

PRISON  HOSPITAL. 

The  committee  finds  this  department  w^ell  conducted,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  hospital  as  comfortably  cared  for  as  it  is  possible  to 
care  for  invalids  in  ordinary  hospitals.  Every  attention  appears  to 
be  given  the  sick  by  the  Resident  Physician  and  attendants.  The 
vacating  of  "  B  "  room,  underneath  the  room  used  for  the  sick,  gives 
a  large  space,  into  which  is  now  being  moved  the  dispensary,  hot  and 
steam  bathing  departments,  and  office.  This  change  will  greatly 
relieve  the  upper  floor,  by  giving  more  room  and  greater  quiet  to  the 
invalids.  The  hospital  will  accommodate  forty  patients,  but  the 
average  number  is  under  twenty.  In  case  of  an  unusual  number  of 
sick,  or  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  several  large  and  well  ven- 
tilated rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  stone  cell  building  can  be 
brought  into  reciuisition.  Dr.  J.  E.  Pelham,  the  Pesident  Physician, 
reports  that  he  is  furnished  everything  for  the  department  that  is 
needed,  and  that  he  has  no  complaint  whatever  to  make. 

DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

The  question,  what  can  be  done  for  discharged  prisoners,  is 
encompassed  with  difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  which  concerns 
society  no  less  than  it  does  them.  With  tastes  depraved,  with  habits 
bad,  with  moral  powers  originally  weak  and  made  feeble  by  vicious 
indulgence,  they  are  sent  forth  from  San  Quentin  with  scanty  pecu- 
niary means ;  but,  worse  than  this,  they  go  out  with  the  taint  of  the 
Prison  upon  them.  Few  are  willing  to  employ  them;  fewer  still  to 
receive  them  into  their  homes.  Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  men, 
after  years  of  confinement,  have  left  the  Prison  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose, but  they  have  either  been  refused  all  employment,  or,  if  they 
have  obtained  work,  have  been  deprived  of  it  as  soon  as  their  ante- 
cedents have  become  known.  Mechanics  outside  spurn  and  insult 
them,  and  farmers  are  unwilling  to  take  them  into  their  families. 

They  have  formed  acquaintances  in  the  Prison,  if  not  previously, 
with  the  vile  and  the  wicked ;  such  are  always  ready  to  welcome 
them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  fall  into  their  hands,  and 
soon  return  to  criminal  courses. 
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WHAT   DO    DISCHARGED    PRISONERS    NEED? 
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The  first  and  most  urgent  need  of  the  liberated  prisoner  is  human 
sympathy.  Without  sympathy,  life  is  miserable,  even  to  those  most 
favorably  situated  ;  but  to  one  who  has  been  deprived  of  it,  even 
though  the  fault  may  have  been  his  own,  it  is  like  a  cordial  to  meet 
with  some  one  person  who  is  willing  to  forget  the  past,  who  never 
alludes  to  it,  and  who  accepts  and  treats  him  as  a  friend,  a  man  of 
like  feelings  with  himself,  and  having  a  heart  from  which  all  traces 
of  tenderness  and  truth  have  not  been  obliterated.  Perhaps  no  human 
being  ever  becomes  so  completely  hardened  as  to  have  wholly  lost 
all  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature;  even  among  the  most  depraved 
and  abandoned  of  criminals,  there  is  still  about  them  a  softer 
part,  which  will  give  way  to  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
path\'.  This  one  element  of  better  character  survives  the  dissipa- 
tion of  all  others.  Fallen  as  a  friend  may  be  from  the  moralities 
which  once  adorned  him,  the  manifested  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
men  still  carries  a  charm  and  a  power  along  with  it ;  and,  therefore, 
there  lies  in  this  operation  which,  as  no  poverty  can  destroy,  so  no 
depravity  can  extinguish.  These  better  feelings  should,  therefore, 
be  developed  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost  degree  possible.  They 
furnish  ground  of  hope  that  even  the  most  abandoned  may  be 
reclaimed  and  regenerated-  Good  men,  and  especiallj'  good  women, 
will  find  ample  field  for  labor  in  this  direction. 

The  second  want  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  pecuniary  help.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  discharged  prisoner  from  San  Quentin 
receives  only  three  (3)  dollars  in  money  from  the  Clerk,  and  a  suit 
of  citizen's  clothing,  consisting  of  a  hat,  jacket,  and  pants,  costing 
only  four  dollars.  With  this  pittance  he  is  hardly  able  to  reach 
San  Francisco  respectably,  much  less  to  travel  to  his  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  country,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  such. 

This  should  be  changed  so  as  at  least  to  allow  him  a  small  per 
cent,  of  his  earnings  to  enable  him  to  travel  from  without  the 
shadow  of  the  Prison  walls.  The  State  would  be  the  gainer  in  the 
end  by  allowing  at  least  ten  (10)  dollars  to  each  discharged  prisoner, 
and  to  those  who  have  done  faithful  labor  for  the  State  or  con- 
tractor, a  small  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  This  would  prevent  many 
from  falling  back  into  their  vicious  ways  and  returned  to  swell  the 
criminal  class. 

The  following  recommendation  by  Governor  William  Irwin,  to 
the  Legislature  in  his  message  last  session,  meets  Avith  our  indorse- 
ment; and  we  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  be 
clothed  with  some  such  authority  : 

"  The  Board  of  Prison  Directors  have,  I  think,  all  the  power  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  discipline,.except  in  one  particular.  I  would 
advise  that  the  power  be  given  to  the  Board  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoner — say  ten  per  cent.,  or  less — to  be  given 
to  him,  the  one-half  of  it  from  time  to  time,  if  he  should  so  desire, 
for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  other  half 
at  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  Prison.  His  receiving  any  part  of" 
his  earnings  should,  of  course,  be  made  dependent  on  his  meriting 
it  by  honest,  faithful  labor,  and  general  good  conduct.  Clothed  with 
this  power,  the  Board  could  establish  ^i  system  of  rewards  for  faith- 
ful labor  and  skillful  workmanship,  coupled  with  general  good  con- 
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duct,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  in 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  while  it  would  prove  a  powerful 
incentive  to  the  prisoner  to  try  to  make  his  labor  as  valuable  as 
possible  to  the  contractor." 

The  third  need  of  the  discharged  prisoner  is  employment.  Such 
persons  should,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  after  their  dis- 
charge, be  placed  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  In  this  way 
only  can  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  is  essential  to  self-respect, 
be  generated  and  their  own  inward  force  of  character  be  developed 
and  strengthened.  The  fourth  need  of  the  liberated  prisoner  is  wise 
and  aff'ectionate  counsel.  This  need  will  be  of  little  value,  unless 
his  other  wants  are  supplied.  It  is  useless  to  give  a  man  advice, 
^vhile  you  leave  him  hungry  and  shivering,  with  nothing  to  do;  but 
give  him  food,  clothing,  and  work,  and  he  will  be  in  better  condition 
to  appreciate  your  counsels,  and  more  willing  to  act  upon  them. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  sewerage  system  of  the  Prison  was  thoroughly  examined  and 
found  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  With  the  explanation  of  the  Res- 
ident Physician,  Dr.  .J.  E.  Pelham,  assisted  by  a  well-drawn  map,  it 
is  evident  that  the  general  sanitary  arrangements  are  excellent.  In 
the  construction  of  the  sewerage  for  the  Prison,  the  officers  have  . 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  natural  topograph}^  of  the  location,  and 
have  wisely  conformed  to  the  same.  The  drainage  is  effected  by 
three  principal  sewers,  all  discharging  into  the  bay  at  different 
points,  at  such  distance  from  the  shore  as  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  discharge.  Into  the  largest  one  of  these  sewers,  at  a  point  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  (150)  from  the  shore,  and  inside  the  walls  of 
the  prison,  is  a  man-hole,  into  which  all  the  night-soil  collected  in 
the  cells  and  prison  rooms  is  emptied;  it  also  receives  all  the  soil 
deposits  collected  during  the  day.  From  this  point  all  this  large 
collection  is  carried,  through  a  tunnel  of  ample  capacity  and  suffi- 
cient fall,  into  the  bay,  a  good  deal  of  water  assisting  the  operation. 
The  second  sewer  receives  all  the  soil  deposits  from  the  female 
department,  the  officers'  quarters,  the  hospital,  and  the  workshops, 
leaving  the  yard  at  the  southwest  corner,  having  sufficient  fall  and 
capacity,  and  discharges  into  the  bay.  The  third  main  sewer  col- 
lects all  the  surface  drainage  and  discharges  into  the  bay.  Water- 
closets  are  amply  provided  for  all  the  buildings;  and  those  in  the 
workshops  are  connected  with  iron  pipes,  from  story  to  story,  with 
the  sewers;  each  tier  of  these  closets  being  supplied  with  four-inch 
iron  pipe,  extending  twelve  feet  above  the  roof,  to  afford  escape  to 
noxious  gases.  All  these  sewers  and  closets  have  an  ample  supply 
of  water.  It  is  evident  that  this  department  of  the  Prison,  including 
its  general  sanitary  arrangements,  is  intelligently  conducted,  afford- 
ing commendable  results,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  officers  imme- 
diately interested  with  its  execution. 
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MEN    EMPLOYED    IN   CALIFORNIA   STATE    PRISON. 

Excavating 50 

Bakers — "inside" 8 

Bakers — "outside" 2 

Bath  tub.- - .- 2 

Bricklayers 20 

Blacksmiths — "outside" 6 

Butchers 1 _ 2 

Barbers — State  shop 10 

Boiler  house 3 

Cabinet  shop 140 

Cooper  shop . 2 

Cell  tenders 20 

Carpenters — "outside" 4 

Cartmen 10 

Carpenters — inside 10 

Cooks — State  kitchen 15 

Cooks — hospital  kitchen 5 

Cooks — outside  kitchen 3 

Dining-room — inside 36 

Di  n  i  ng-room — outside 4 

Door  tenders 9 

Donkey  engine 3 

Engine  room 4 

Gardeners— outside 10 

Gardeners — Governor's  house 4 

Gate-keepers — inside 8 

Gate-keepers — lower  gate 3 

Gate-keepers — upper  gate 3 

Commissary 9 

Clerk's  oflBce 3 

Stablemen •_ 10 

Hoodoo  gang 7 

Servants  at  Governor's  house 5 

Hospital  help 8 

Hod-carriers 8 

Johnson  &  Co.'s  shop 50 

Kitchen  help — outside  . 6 

Lamproom 1 

Library 19 

Mortarmen 4 

Mattrass  makers 3 

Painters 6 

Plumbers 4 

Room  tenders 10 

Sweepers — outside 3 

Yard  sweepers 12 

Stone's  shop 70 

Shoe  shop 18 

Tailor  shop 8 

Tin  shop 4 

Water-closet 10 

Wood  yard — outside 5 

Wood  yard — inside 4 

Whitewashers 5 

Washhouse — inside 41 

Wash  house — outside 4 

Captain  of  Yard'soffiee 4 

Turnkey's  office L 4 

Servants — outside 14 

California  box  factory 25 

Armes  &  Dallam's  tub  factory 46 

Clothing  room 2 

828 

Total  number  of  prisoners _.  1,432 

Total  number  at  work.. 828 

604 
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Prisoners  on  hand  December  31st,  1875 1,093 

Prisoners  received  since 1,566 

2,659 

Prisoners  died 35 

Prisoners  discharged 1,189 

■      1,224 

On  hand  January  1st,  1878 1,435 

PRISONERS    PUNISHED. 


Years.      Showered.       Whipped. 


1875.___ 
1876. _-. 

1877. _-. 
1874_-_. 


I  Mathews,  Captain  of  Yard. 

j  Average  number  of  prisoners 1,093 

McAllister,  Captain  of  Yard. 

Average  number  of  prisoners 1,200 

McAllister,  Captain  of  Yard. 

Average  number  of  prisoners 1,320 

I  Mathews,  Captain  of  Yard. 

I  Average  number  of  prisoners 900 


FEMALE    DEPARTMENT. 

Ihe  story  over  the  offices  of  the  Captain  of  the  Yard  and  Turn- 
key is  partitioned  off  into  rooms  for  the  female  prisoners.  In  the 
rear  is  a  small  flower  g;arden,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  yard  by 
a  high  board  fence.  The  females  are  kept  locked  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  building  all  the  time,  except  from  nine  o'clock  until  three 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  when  all  the  male  convicts  are  locked  up  in  their 
cells;  then  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  in  this  yard.  At  present  there 
are  ten  inmates.  They  do  their  own  cooking,  and  keep  their  kitchen 
and  rooms  neat  and  clean. 

LIBRARY   AND    EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  library  hall  is  located  on  the  fourth  story  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  new  workshop  building,  in  a  spacious  room  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
hall  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel,  school  room,  and  library,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Yard.  The  room  presents  an  attractive  appearance,  the  walls  being 
decorated  with  tastily  arranged  pictures  and  mottoes. 


THE   LIBRARY    AND    ITS   MANAGEMENT. 

The  reading  matter  in  the  old  Prison  library  was  almost  entirely 
consumed  and  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  leaving  only  about  five  hundred  volumes  that  were 
afterward  gathered  from  the  cells  of  the  )»risoners  and  put  into  a 
temporary  structure  adjoining  the  hospital,  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  completion  of  the  present  room,  the  reading  matter 
was  moved  in,  and  acquisitions  to  it,  in  the  way  of  literary  works, 
magazines,  and  periodicals,  commenced  in  earnest.  Although  small, 
the  present  collection  was  fairly  selected,  but  is  not  altogether  satis- 

3" 
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factory,  owing  to  there  being  a  larger  assortment  of  light,  fictitious 
literature  than  there  ought  to  be  in  a  prison  library. 

The  Board  of  Directors  made  an  order  giving  the  superintendence 
of  the  library  and  educational  department  to  the  First  Gate-keeper, 
Captain  E.  F.  Varnej',  which  reads  as  follows:  "He  shall  read  all 
letters,  have  the  general  control  of  the  library,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
learning  and  improvement  in  morals." 

The  immediate  supervision  of  the  library,  school  room  and  book- 
bindery  is  under  the  direction  of  two  intelligent  and  well  educated 
convicts,  who  take  great  pride  in  instructing  the  young. 

BOOK-BINDING    ESTABLISHMENT. 

In  July  last  materials  were  purchased  to  establish  a  small  book- 
binding establishment,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since,  binding 
dilapidated  volumes,  magazines,  and  periodicals. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  organized  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-four  young 
men  and  boys — twenty-two  being  neither  able  to  read  or  write ; 
the  ages  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-seven  years.  They  are  kept 
in  the  hall  during  working  hours,  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  all 
day.     Branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

This  department  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of  reformatory  for  the 
better  class  of  young  criminals ;  and  while  it  has  not  been  the  means 
of  effecting  the  desired  object  entirely,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
greatly  benefiting  the  boys,  by  keeping  them  apart  from  those  hard- 
ened in  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  rudimentary  edu- 
cation. 

Divine  service  is  held  in  the  hall  every  Sunday — three  Sundays  in 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  fourth  the  Catholic. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  only  source  of  revenue  to  this  department  is  the  money 
received  at  the  gate  from  visitors,  w'hich  receipts  are  irregular  and 
small.  From  this  fund  pens,  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  and  postage 
stamps  are  furnished  to  indigent  prisoners. 

STATEMENT 
Of  the.  State  Prison  Library  and  School,  from  September  9<A,   1876,  to  December  Zlst,   1877. 


Books  in  Library  September  9th,  1876 778 

Accession  received  to  December  31st,  1877 '       1,738 


Bound 
Volumes 


Total , 


2,516 


School 
Books. 


168 

573 


741 


Total. 


946 
2,311 


3,257 


Nearly  one  thousand  of  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen 
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bound  volumes  are  mutilated  or  of  no  value,  leaving  only  about  one 
thousand  six  hundred  books  in  good  condition. 

A  large  number  of  magazines,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  received ;  a  portion  has  been  distributed,  and  some 
are  preserved  to  be  bound  when  completed  in  sets. 

BOOKS   ISSUED   FROil    SKPTEMBER    NINTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SIX,  TO    DECEMBER    THIRTY- 
FIRST,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Bound  volumes 15,030 

School  books 352 

Total 15,382 

l^umber  of  prisoners  who  have  drawn  books 1,219 

IN'umber  of  prisoners  on  Library  books  December  31st,  1877 1,113 

BOOK-BINDERY. 

Books  repaired  and  rebound 212 

Magazines  and  periodicals  bound 142 

Blank  books 7 

SCHOOL. 

Prison  ers  ad  mi  tted 54 

Number  dismissed 9 

In  school  December  31st,  1877 45 

LAUNDRY    DEPARTMENT. 

This  building  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  lower  yard. 
It  is  constructed  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  thirty- 
five  feet,  and  an  equal  depth.  There  is  also  a  one-story  brick  addi- 
tion, which  was  built  onto  the  rear  of  the  main  building  in  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  having  a  length,  running  the 
full  width  of  the  main  structure  (thirtj-five  feet),  with  a  depth  of 
seventeen  and  three-quarter  feet. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  receiving  and  delivery  room,  thirty-two 
feet  six  inches  by  fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  also,  two  wash-rooms,  one 
thirty-two  feet  six  inches  by  fifteen  feet  six  inches,  and  the  other 
twenty-three  feet  ten  inches  by  sixteen  feet  eight  inches,  in  which 
are  fixed  seventeen  large  stationary  wash  vats,  all  supplied  with 
steam  pipes  for  heating  the  water. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  an  ironing-room,  thirty-two  feet  six  inches 
by  fifteen  feet  ten  inches,  and  drying-room,  twenty-four  feet  by  six- 
teen feet  six  inches — the  latter  being  used  as  an  ironing-room  as  well, 
excepting  during  inclement  weather. 

The  yard  used  for  drying  purposes  covers  an  area  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  square  yards. 

Formerly  steam  was  generated  on  the  premises ;  but  in  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  a  pipe  connection  was  made 
with  the  main  boiler,  which  supplies  motive  power  for  all  the  shops, 
thereby  making  a  saving  in  fuel,  as  also  the  convict  labor  of  an  engi- 
neer to  run  the  boiler. 

The  number  of  men  employed  is  as  follows : 

White  men 6 

Chinamen 44 

A  total  of 50 
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The  receiving,  marking,  and  distributing  of  all  clothing  is  per- 
formed by  white  men ;  Chinamen  do  all  the  washing  and  ironing. 

The  whole  department  is  under  the  charge  of  one  foreman  (a  con- 
vict), who  makes  a  monthly  report  to  the  Captain  of  the  Yard. 

Prisoners'  clothes  are  received  on  Sundays  and  delivered  (weather 
permitting)  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  Blankets  are  received 
on  Fridays  and  delivered  the  same  day. 

The  clothes  of  officers  and  guards,  and  their  families,  are  received 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  and  delivered  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays. 

Officers'  and  guards'  towels,  table-cloths,  and  napkins,  and  barbers' 
towels,  are  received  every  morning  and  turned  out  the  same  day. 

The  laundry  does  washing  for  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
people,  including  free  men  and  seventeen  families. 

The  charges  are  very  liberal,  officers  and  guards  and  their  farnilies 
paj'ing  :  For  large  pieces,  fifty  cents  per  dozen  ;  for  small  pieces^ 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen. 

Allother  free  people  pay:  For  large  pieces,  one  dollar  per  dozen, 
for  small  pieces,  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

The  following  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  will  show  that  this  department  is  nearly  self-sustaining: 

OFFICERS,    GUARDS,    AND    FREEMEN,   IN    ACCOUNT    WITH    PRISON    LAUNDRY. 

July $«6  38 

August 74  51 

September 48  97 

October 65  97 

November 61  07 

December "9  ^^ 

Total $416  71 

The  actual  expenses  for  necessary  material  used  for  the  same  period 
are  as  follows : 

Soap,  6,450  pounds,  at  5i  cents $299  75 

Starch,  708  pounds,  at  9  cents 63  72 

Bluing,  60i  pounds,  at  24  cents 14  52 

Sperinaceti.  30  pounds,  at  50  cents 15  00 

Indelible  ink,  2  dozen,  at  $4  50 9  00 

Stationery 9  86 

Sundries 18  29 

Total $430  14 

Supplies  are  drawn  weekly,  as  needed.  The  average  quantity  of 
washing  turned  out  weekly  is  as  follows: 

Prisoners,  (rough    ironed) — pieces 1,650 

Prisoners,  employed  in  offices,  outside  walls,  and  including  ten  female  prisoners  (all 

starched  and  ironed)^pieces 420 

Officers  and  guards,  sheets,  pillow-slips,  and  towels  (all  ironed) — pieces 298 

Office  towels,  table  cloths,  and  napkins,  and  barber  towels,  received  daily  (all  ironed) — 

pieces 400 

Blankets ^^ 

Officers  and  guards  and  their  families,  (starched  and  ironed) — pieces 422 

Free  men,  not  employed  by  State,  and  their  families  (starched  and  ironed) — pieces 148 

Total - —  - - 3,423 
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About  one-third  of  the  prisoners  have  under-clothing  and  bed 
linen,  and  these  do  not  have  their  outer  garments  (woolen  shirt  and 
trowsers)  washed  as  frequently  as  those  having  no  under-clothing — 
the  latter  generally  sending  one  pair  trowsers  and  a  woolen  shirt  to 
be  washed  every  week.  Another  drying  room  is  greatly  needed,  that 
now  used  being  entirely  inadequate  to  the  present  requirements. 
During  the  winter  months  few  blankets  are  washed,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  turn  them  out  the  same  day  owing  to  a  lack  of  facilities  for 
drying  them.  It  would  seem  that  cleanliness  demands — where  no 
bed  linen  is  used — that  the  blankets  be  the  more  frequently  washed ; 
besides,  it  sometimes  occurs  during  the  winter  months  that  the 
prisoners'  washing — for  the  same  reason — is  unavoidably  held  over 
to  the  following  week.  In  our  judgment  another  and  larger  drying 
room  is  an  imperative  necessity. 
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by  the  Governor 
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Number  of  prisoners  remain- 
ing on  hand  at  the  close  of 
each  month. 

July  31 1,076 

August  31 1,094 

September  30 1,089 

October  31 1,075 

November  30 1,092 

December  31 1,093 

January  31 1,108 

February  29 1,120 

March  31 1,140 

April  30 1,151 

May  31 1,108 

June  30 1,125 

July  31 _  1,115 

August  31 1,139 

September  30 1,160 

October  31 1,159 

November  30 1,166 

Total  Discharges 

By  Order  of  Court 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of  received  and  discharged  prisoners,  from  June  30th,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878. 

On  hand  June  30th,  1875 1,088 

Received  from  June  30th,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878 _.  1,444 

Total 2,532 

Discharged  under  the  Act 287 

Restored  under  tlie  Act 533 

Pardoned  by  the  President 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 104 

Sent  to  Insane  Asylum 9 

Discharged  by  order  of  Court 103 

Discharged  by  Secretary  of  Navy 3 

Died  in  prison 15 

Total 1,097 

On  hand  December  31st,  1877 1,435 

Increase  in  two  and  one-half  years 347 
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TABLE    III. 
Nativity  of  prisoners  on  hand,  from  December  31s<,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


Nativity. 


Nativity. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

States  and  Territories. 

9 

8 

1 

160 

13 

5 

3 

7 

24 

12 

6 

22 

13 

10 

18 

14 

41 

40 

] 

4 

6 

162 

15 

3 

30 

3 

50 

7 

8 

11 

7 

2 

7 

18 

3 

8 

2 

2 

1 

0.63 
0.56 
0.07 

11.14 
0.90 
0.35 
0.21 
0.49 
1.67 
0.84 
0.42 
1.53 
0.91 
0.70 
1.25 
0.98 
2.86 
2.78 
0.07 
0.28 
0.42 

11.28 
1.05 
0.21 
2.09 
0.21 
3.48 
0.49 
0.56 
0.77 
0.49 
0.14 
0.49 
1.25 
0.21 
0.56 
0.14 
0.14 
0.07 

Foreign. 
Austria. 

4 

7 

1 

200 

27 

10 

2 

4 

1 

67 

21 

57 

2 

2 

132 

15 

45 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

4 

7 

2 

12 

5 

19 

4 

1 

7 

4 

0.28 

Arkansas                 

Australia   

Belgium 

0.49 

0.07 

China   

13.94 

1.88 

Chili         . 

0.79 

Florida 

Central  America 

Denmark   .         -   . 

0.14 

0.28 

East  India  _               -   . 

o.or 

England 

4.68 

France 

1.46 

Germany _   ..   . 

3.98 

Greece  .   . 

0.14 

Holland 

0.14 

Ireland             .         

9.20 

Italy  -- 

1.04 

Mexico   _  _- 

3.14 

Manilla.         

0.07 

Nova  Scotia    _   _ 

0.14 

Mississippi 

Newfoundland 

Portugal              .      

0.14 

New  Hamphire 

0.62 

Poland  _           -   . 

0.20 

Prussia 

0.28 

Russia -         - 

0.48 

Ohio.     -  - 

South  America 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 
Switzerland  .       

0.14 

0.83 

0.34 

1.32 

South  Carolina 

Spain  _. 

0.28 

Tennessee  _  . 

Turkey 

Wales . 

O.or 

Texas 

0.49 

Utah  Territory 

West  Indies  .       .   . 

0.28 

Vermont 

Total...       .     

679 

756 

679 

47.31 

West  Virginia 

United  States . 

52.69 

47.31 

New  Mexico  Territory. _ 
Washington  Territory  ._ 

Total.. -       -     - 

1,435 

100.00 

Total 

756 

52.69 
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TABLE  IV. 
Classification  of  crime  from  December  31.s^,  1875,  to  January/  1st,  1878. 


Crime. 


Number. 


Crimk. 


Number. 


Arson 

Arson,  first  degree 

Arson,  second  degree 

Attempt  to  commit  arson 

Accessory  to  murder 

Assault  to  murder 

Assault  to  rape 

Assault  to  rob 

Assault  to  murder  and  grand  lar 

ceny 

Assault  with  deacily  weapon 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attempt  to  rape 

Attempt  at  grand  larceny 

Burglary 

Burglary,  first  degree 

Burglary,  second  degree 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny 

Burglary  and  robbery 

Burglary  and  assault  to  rape 

Burglary  and  prior  conviction 

Bigamy 

Crime  against  nature 

Coun  terfei  ti  ng 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Forgery  and  felony 


4 

7 

4 

3 

1 

50 

14 

36 

2 

27 

22 

6 

6 

294 

19 

37 

17 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

20 

24 

49 


Felony  and  robbery 

Forgery  and  grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny  and  robbery 

Grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny  and  housebreaking 
Grand  larceny  and  prior  conviction 

Housebreaking   

Housebreaking  and  robbery 

Illegal  voting 

Incest 

Incest  and  abortion 

Kidnaping 

Larceny 

Murder 

Murder,  first  degree 

Murder,  second  degree 

Manslaughter 

Mayhem 

Rape 

Robbery 

Perjury 

Petit  larceny,  second  offense 

Poisoning  horses 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Total 


2 

1 

I 

290 

8 

2 

40 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

13 

39 

107 

66 

2 

13 

155 

6 

19 

1 

1 


1,435 
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TABLE  V. 

Terms  of  imprisonment  from  December  Z\st,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878. 


Term. 


Number. 


Number. 


Three  months 

Six  months 

One  year 

One  and  one-third  years 

One  and  one-half  years 

One  and  two-third  years 

One  and  three-quarter  years. _ 

Two  years 

Two  and  one-third  years 

Two  and  one-quarter  years 

Two  and  one-half  years 

Two  and  three-quarter  years.  . 

Two  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Three  years 

Three  and  one-quarter  years -- 

Three  and  one-half  years 

Three  and  three-quarter  years 
Three  and  ten-twelfth  years.- 

Four  years 

Four  and  one-twelfth  years  .. 

Four  and  one-third  years 

Four  and  one-half  years 

Four  and  two-third  years 

Five  years 

Five  and  one-half  years -- 

Five  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Six  years 

Six  and  one-quarter  years 

Six  and  one-half  years 

Seven  years 

Seven  and  one-half  years 

Seven  and  three-quarter  years 

Eight  years 

Eight  and  one-half  years 


103 
3 
2 
115 
1 
2 

66 

2 

1 

124 

1 

25 
1 
1 
134 
2 
1 

15 

1 

164 

13 
2 

69 
1 
5 

59 

10 
1 

41 
1 


Eight  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Nine  years 

Nine  and  one-half  years 

Ten  years 

Ten  and  one-half  years 

Ten  and  one-quarter  years 

Eleven  years 

Eleven  and  one-half  years 

Twelve  years 

Twelve  and  one-half  years 

Thirteen  years 

Fourteen  years 

Fourteen  and  one-half  years 

Fifteen  years 

Fifteen  and  one-quarter  years 

Seventeen  years 

Seventeen  and  one-half  years 

Eighteen  years 

Eighteen  and  one-half  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-one  years 

Twenty-two  years 

Twenty-four  3^ears 

Twenty-four  and  one-half  years.. 

Twenty-five  years 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  years. 

Thirty  years 

Forty  years 

Forty-five  years 

Fifty-one  years 

Life  

Total 


2 

17 

18 
100 
1 
1 
6 
3 

24 
1 
7 

21 
3 

34 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
8 
4 
2 
5 
1 

11 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 

72 


1,435 
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TABLE  VI. 
Age  of  prisoners  on  hand  from  December  Z\st,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


1 


Agk. 


Number. 


Fourteen  years 

Fifteen  years 

Sixteen  years 

Seventeen  years 

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-one  j'ears  . 
Twenty-two  years  . 
Twenty-three  years 
Twenty-four  years. 
Twenty-five  years  _ 
Twenty-six  years.. 
Twenty-seven  years 
Twenty -eight  years 
Twenty-nine  years 

Thirty  years 

Thirty-one  years  .. 
Thirty-two  years  .. 
Thirty-four  years.. 
Thirty-five  years  .. 

Thirtj'-six  years 

■Thirty-seven  years 
Thirty-eight  years. 
Thirty-nine  years.- 

Forty  years 

Forty-one  years 


3 
3 
16 
28 
54 
55 
62 
62 
70 
60 
56 
87 
84 
69 
88 
43 
73 
41 
49 
34 
44 
31 
32 
33 
41 
40 
14 


Forty-two  years 

Forty-three  years 

I  Forty-four  years 

Forty-five  years 

Forty-six  years 

Forty-seven  years  .. 

Forty-eight  years 

Forty-nine  years 

Fifty  years 

Fifty-one  years 

Fifty-two  years 

Fifty-three  years 

Fifty-four  years 

Fifty-five  years 

Fifty-six  years 

Fifty-seven  years 

Fifty-nine  years 

Sixty  years 

Sixty-one  years 

Sixty-three  years 

Sixty-five  years 

Sixty-seven  years 

Seventy-two  years  .. 
Seventy-three  years 
Seventy-nine  years  . 

Total 


28 

15 

12 

19 

12 

10 

7 

12 

6 

2 

8 

6 

5 

10 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


],435 


TABLE  VIL 

Educational  abilities  of  prisoners  on  hand  from  December  Z\st,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 

Eead  and  write 1,033 

Neither  read  nor  write 353 

Read  and  can't  write 49 

Total 1,435 
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TABLE  VIII. 
Number  of  prisoners  from  each  county,  from  December  31.s<,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878. 


CorNTY. 


Number.  |  Per  cent. 


COUXTY. 


l^umber.     Per  cent 


Alpine 3 

Alameda ■  56 

Amador 17 

Butte I  24 

Calaveras '  15 

Colusa 15 

Contra  Costa ',  12 

El  Dorado ,  24 

Fresno ;  16 

Humboldt 11 

Invo 3 

Ke'ni 29 

Lake j  7 

Lassen i  3 

Los  Angeles i  58 

Marin  '  12 

Mariposa 3 

Mendocino j  16 

Merced !  13 

Monterey '  26 

Mono--l 2 

Xapa 25 

Kevada 22 

Placer i  25 

Plumas I  3 

Sacramento 1  103 


0.21 
3.90 
1.19 
1.67 
1.05 
1.05 
0.84 
1.67 
1.12 
0.77 
0.21 
2.02 
0.49 
0.21 
4.04 
0.84 
0.21 
1.11 
0.90 
1.81 
0.14 
1.74 
1.53 
1.74 
0.21 
7.17 


San  Bernardino - 

San  Diego  

San  Fi-ancisco  _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  

San  Benito 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yuba 

Yolo 

Total 


100.00 
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TABLE  IX. 
Occupation  of  prisoners  when  sentenced,  from  December  Zlst,  1875,  to  Jamiary  \at,  1878. 


Occupation. 


Number. 


Occupation. 


Artist 

Baker  

Brick  maker 

Brick  layer 

Butcher 

Book-keeper  

Bar-keeper 

Barber  

Blacksmith 

Boiler  maker 

Brush  maker 

Box  maker 

Book-folder 

Boat  builder 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Cigar  maker 

Capitalist 

Clerk 

Currier 

Caulker  

Cabinet  maker  __ 
Carriage  trimmer 

Cooper  

Cutler   

Circus  rider 

Druggist   

Draughtsmen 

Dyer 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Engraver 

Farmer 

Fisherman 

Furrier 

Fireman 

Glass-blower 

Gambler 

Gardener  

Gas-fitter 

Glazier 

Gentleman  

Gunsmith 

Horse  shoer 

Harness  maker.. 

Hostler  

Hatter 

Hotel  keeper 

Horse  jockey 

Hack  driver 

Herder 

Interpret<?r 

Junk  dealer 

Locksmith 

Lather 

Laborer 

Lumberman 


1 

12 

2 

6 

25 

14 

12 

19 

15 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

96 

29 

16 

1 

27 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 

72 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

9 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

13 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

686 

1 


Lithographer 

Moulder   

Miner 

Merchant 

Miller  

Marble  cutter 

Machinist 

Mattress  maker 

Milliner 

Musician 

Nail  cutter 

Oil  finisher 

Pressman   

Printer 

Plumber 

Peddler 

Potter 

Paper  hanger 

Plasterer 

Painter 

Physician 

Railroad  emploj'e  . 

Ship  carpenter 

Sash  maker 

Seamstress   

School  teacher 

Stone  mason 

Saw  repairer 

Sailor 

Steward 

Servant  

Stage  driver 

Silversmith    

Saddler 

Stenographer 

Stone  cutter 

Sport   

Shoe-maker 

Sail  maker 

Teamster 

Tobacconist 

Tailor 

Theatrical  agent 

Telegraph  operator 

Trunk  maker 

Upholsterer   

Vaquero 

Washman 

Wheelwright 

Waiter 

Weaver 

Wagon  maker 

Whip  maker 

Watch  maker 


Total. 


33 

TABLE     X. 
Number  of  terms  prisonera  are  serving  from  December  ?,\st,  to    January  \st,  1878. 


Terms.  Number. 


Prisoners  serving  their  first  term 

Prisoners  serving  their  second  term 
Prisoners  serving  their  third  term.  . 
Prisoners  serving  their  fourth  term 
Prisoners  serving  their  fifth  term  _- 
Prisoners  serving  their  sixth  term  _ 

Total 


1,038 

286 

66 

27 

15 

3 


1,435 


TABLE     XI. 

Credits  allowed  to  prisoners  for  good  conduct  in  days. 

One  year 51 

One  and  one-half  vears 77 

Twoyears       ^ 103 

Two  and  one-half  years 130 

Three  years 160 

Three  and  one- half  years 190 

Four  years 220 

Four  and  one-half  years 251 

Five  years 283 

Five  and  one-half  years 317 

Six  years 351 

Six  and  one-half  years 385 

Seven  years 419 

Seven  and  one-half  years . 454 

Eight  years 494 

Nine  years 570 

Ten  years 648 

Eleven  years 732 

Twelve  years 815 

Fourteen   years 993 

Fifteen  years 1,084 

Eighteen  years 1,355 

Twenty  years 1,535 

Twentv-fivo  vears 1,986 


CAPTAIN    OF    THE    YARD,    AND    TURNKEY. 

The  offices  of  the  Cai)tain  of  the  Yard,  and  Turnkey,  are  on  the 
lower  floor  of  a  two-story  brick  building.  Everything  about  these 
offices  wears  an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  the  business  transacted 
in  both  is  done  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  A  great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility rests  with  these  two  offices,  and  we  find  tliat  they  are  dis- 
charging their  duties  in  an  abl(>.  and  efficient  manner. 

After  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  into  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  on  the  inside  of  the  Prison  walls,  we  find  that  the 
officers  in  charge  have  done  their  duty  faithfully,  and  any  rumors 
disparaging  to  their  uniform  good  conduct  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  without  any  foundation. 

All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  SHIRLEY,  Chairman. 
5'  o 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

The  following  is  respectfulh''  submitted  to  your  bodj^  as  the  result 
of  our  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  : 

The  Prison  is  situated  in  the  County  of  Marin,  upon  a  peninsula, 
the  site  being  nearly  surrounded  by  water.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
conformation  of  the  spot  had  doubtless  much  to  do  in  determining 
the  question  of  location,  nature  having  in  this  respect  provided  an 
element  of  strength,  lessening  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  con- 
victs. The  elevation  of  the  land  on  two  sides  of  the  Prison,  giving 
the  gun-posts  and  guard-houses  admirable  command  at  short  range 
of  the  inner  and  outer  gates,  and  indeed  of  almost  the  entire  inclo- 
sure,  make  the  experiment  of  a  revolt  extremely  hazardous,  and  its 
success  impossible,  with  the  exercise  of  vigilance  and  promptness 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  guards. 

THE    REAL    ESTATE. 

The  State  possesses  about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  of  land, 
comprising  the  territory  lying  between  tide-water  on  the  south  and 
the  summit  of  the  range  of  hills  north.  The  Prison  grounds  proper 
comprise  six  acres,  situated  on  the  margin  of  San  Quentin  Bay. 

THE    PRISON   WALL. 

The  Prison  walls  are  built  of  brick  upon  a  rock  foundation.  The 
foundation  is  itself  strong  and  durable,  but  the  brick  portion  of  it, 
wdiich  constitutes  the  greater  part,  is  considerably  impaired,  in  fact 
crumbling  away  and  in  process  of  decay.  Made  out  of  poor  material 
and  with  the  use  of  salt  water,  the  brick  in  consequence  do  not  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  weather.  The  south  side  of  the  wall  is  par- 
ticularly defective,  and  should  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt  from 
the  stone  foundation.  And  in  doing  so,  it  would  add  to  the  security 
of  the  inclosure  were  the  elevation  of  the  walls  increased. 

THE   CELL  BUIDINGS. 

The  cell  buildings,  four  in  number,  stand  on  the  left  of  the  front 
entrance,  parallel  with  each  other.  Three  are  built  of  brick  and  one 
of  stone  ;  the  upper  or  third  story  of  the  latter,  recently  constructed, 
is  a  tier  of  iron  cells  surrounded  with  solid  masonry  of  brick,  and 
are  considered  quite  as  secure  as  they  could  possibly  be  made.    The 


two  middle  brick  buildings  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet,  and  contain  four  hundred  and  twenty  cells,  eight 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide  each,  and  six  and  one-half  feet  in  heiglit. 

The  length  of  the  stone  building  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
and  its  width  twenty-eight  feet.  The  ground  floor  of  this  building 
is  divided  into  seven  rooms,  taking  up  the  entire  width.  The  second 
and  third  floors  contain  ninety-six  cells,  each  ten  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  The  ground  floor  of  said  stone  building 
is  occupied  as  follows:  In  Red  Room,  thirty-nine  prisoners;  in 
Number  One,  twenty  prisoners;  in  Number  Two,  thirty-five  prison- 
ers; in  Number  Three,  forty-two  prisoners ;  in  Number  Four,  thirty- 
nine;  in  Number  Five,  thirty-eight  prisoners;  and  in  Number  Six, 
thirty-nine  prisoners.  Making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  flfty-two 
convicts  occupying  seven  rooms. 

We  introduce,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  lack  of  prison  accom- 
modations, the  following  extract  from  the  last  biennial  report  of  the 
Warden  and  Resident  Director,  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  of 
date  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  :  "  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  a  new  home  must  be  found  for  California  convicts, 
or  else  the  San  Quentin  Prison  must  be  enlarged.  With  the  number 
of  bricks  we  shall  have  on  hand  at  the  end  of  this  burning  season, 
the  Prison  walls  could  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  three 
and  a-half  acres,  at  a  small  cost  to  the  State  for  lime,  cement,  sand, 
iron,  etc.  Either  this  must  be  done,  the  Folsom  Prison  put  in  opera- 
tion, or  a  new  one  built  somewhere  else." 

QUARTERS   OP   OFFICERS   AND    GUARDS. 

The  quarters  of  the  officers  and  guards  in  the  main  building,  front 
entrance,  need  enlargement  and  better  arrangement.  They  are 
defective  both  as  to  capacity  and  adaptation.  They  are  uncomfort- 
able and  unwholesome,  by  reason  of  offensive  surroundings  and  the 
crowding  of  too  many  guards  into  a  single  apartment.  Their  conti- 
guity to  the  cooking  and  eating  rooms  of  the  officers  and  guards,  so 
great  is  the  noise  of  feet  and  the  clangor  of  culinary  implements,  ren- 
ders it  out  of  the  question  for  their  occupants — the  night  guards, 
especially — to  obtain  satisfactory  rest  and  sleep. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  biennial  report  of  Dr.  Pelham,  the  Physi- 
cian and  Surgeon  at  the  Prison,  of  date  July  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven.  He  says:  "The  sleeping  apartments 
assigned  to  the  night  guards  are  not  sufficient  in  space  or  ventilation 
for  the  demands  of  health,  and  the  main  draught  of  air  that  reaches 
them  is  blown  over  the  surface  drainage  of  the  kitchen  and  a  con- 
tiguous lot  of  old  decaying  shed  rooms,  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  that  stand  against  the  outside  of  the  south  part  of  the  east 
Prison  wall,  their  contents  adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  necessary  that  these  sleeping-rooms  should  be  less  crowded  and 
better  ventilated,  and  that  the  old  buildings  referred  to,  together 
with  the  officers'  water-closets,  be  removed,  and  that  different  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  vegetable  depot,  which  at  present  is  one  of 
the  shed  rooms  mentioned." 


EATING    ROOM    OF   THE    GUARDS. 

The  guards'  eating-room  is  not  only  too  near  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments, but  is  not  large  enough.  It  is  neither  sufficient  in  length, 
width,  nor  height.  The  two  tables,  placed  lengthwise  the  room  and 
parallel  with  each  other,  take  up  so  much  space  as  to  render 
the  situation  both  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  for  the  guards. 
They  should  be  accommodated  at  one  sitting.  As  it  is,  a  por- 
tion of  them  must  wait  standing  without,  there  being  not  room 
enough  within,  until  the  seats  are  vacated  by  the  first  comers. 
Chairs  or  smaller  benches  should  also  be  provided,  so  that  persons 
may  not  be  compelled  to  crowd  in  between  those  already  seated, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  all  parties. 

prisoners'  fare. 

The  food  provided  for  the  use  of  the  convicts  is,  as  they  themselves 
bear  testimony,  wholesome,  plentiful,  and  properly  prepared.  The 
completion  of  the  new  and  commodious  building  for  workshops, 
manufacturing,  and  other  purposes,  having  furnished  ample  facilities 
for  cooking  and  eating,  there  seems  nothing  wanting  as  to  conveni- 
ence and  comfort  in  this  department.  The  officer  immediately  in 
charge  thereof,  Mr.  Barton,  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  its  superin- 
tendency.  He  is  possessed  of  special  aptitude  and  a  long  experience, 
having  been  retained  in  that  capacity  by  several  consecutive  State 
administrations. 

THE    SLAUGHTER-HOUSE   AND   BUTCHER   SHOP. 

These  were  severally  inspected,  and  found  to  be  properly  managed, 
and  well  suited  for  their  respective  purposes. 

GUN   POSTS    AND    GUARD   HOUSES. 

These  are  suitably  located,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  offices 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

VEGETABLE    GARDENS. 

Two  small  gardens,  cultivated  by  convict  labor,  are  situated  near 
the  Prison,  and  partly  supply  the  demand  in  this  regard. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

A  beautiful  garden  of  flowers  adorns  the  Prison  inclosure.  It  is 
in  a  high  state  of  culture  the  year  round,  and  contains  choice  vari- 
eties of  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  affords  a  pleasing  surprise  and  an 
object  of  admiration  too,  to  visitors.  It  occupies  a  small  space  in  the 
center  of  the  upper  yard,  intervening  between  the  cell  buildings  and 
the  offices  of  the  Turnkey  and  Captain  of  the  Yard.  There  is  also 
a  small  inclosure,  beautified  by  a  similar  array  of  flowers,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Turnkey's  office. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Two  fresh  water  reservoirs  are  situated  on  elevations  adjacent  to 
the  Prison.  They  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  utilized  effectively 
in  case  of  fire.  The  supply  is  sufficient  for  general  use.  The  capa- 
city of  one  of  them  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gallons ; 
of  the  other,  one  hundred  thousand  gallons.  There  is  also  a  salt 
water  reservoir,  holding  one  hundred  and  tw^enty  thousand  gallons. 
To  these  several  reservoirs  are  attached  pipes  and  fittings,  conduct- 
ing the  water  to  all  parts  of  the  Prison.  For  purposes  of  ablution, 
there  is  a  salt  water  cistern  within  the  enclosure,  about  midw^ay 
between  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the  inclosed  wall. 
This  is  used  at  will  by  the  convicts  when  given  the  liberty  of  the 
yard,  and  at  leisure.  Regard  for  the  public  interest  prompts  your 
committee  to  propose  and  urge  that  the  State  make  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide water  by  artesian  wells,  or  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rates  at 
which  it  is  now  purchased,  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  annum  being 
too  heavy  a  draught  upon  the  State  treasury  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
and  a  consideration  worthy  of  note,  is  that  the  State  is  liable  in  the 
future  to  pay  more  for  the  w^ater  required  than  is  now  derjanded. 
Artesian  water  could  be  bored  for,  and  in  case  of  success,  and  the 
flow  should  only  reach  the  surface,  the  water  could  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  use  of  the  engine  in  pumping  it. 

THE    NEW   BUILDING. 

The  new  building  recently  erected  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  fire,  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
is  a  fine  four-story  structure,  ample  in  dimensions,  and  built  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Prison  in  the  matter  of  workshops, 
manufactories,  and  other  purposes.  It  is  nearly  centrally  located  in 
the  inclosure,  on  the  old  site,  in  the  lower  yard.  As  before  said,  it  is 
four  stories  high,  four  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  in  width,  and 
contains  sixteen  rooms,  each  one  hundred  by  sixtj'  feet  in  dimen- 
sions.    B^ire-walls  separate  the  rooms. 

For  the  workshops,  comprising  several  of  the  rooms,  six  hundred 
feet  of  shafting,  with  a  two  hundred-horse  power  Corliss  engine 
for  propelling  the  same,  has  been  provided,  and  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  above,  together  w^ith  a  boiler  house,  con- 
structed of  brick,  forty-six  by  thirty  feet,  containing  two  large 
boilers;  also,  water  pipes,  gates,  and  all  requisite  appliances,  have 
been  provided  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  ($129,995  00), 
including  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and 
ninety-eight  cents  ($9,598  98)  for  wood,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  for  coal  and  coke  used  for  fuel  in  burn- 
ing brick,  and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars 
and  ninety-one  cents  ($3,389  91)  paid  for  discount  and  interest.  The 
forty-eight  cells  added  to  the  stone  building  cost  twenty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  ($23, 
968  66),  making  a  sum  total  expended  of  the  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  dol- 
lars and  sixty-six  cents  ($153,953  66).  The  large  sum  paid  for  dis- 
count and  interest  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  contracts  were 
made  payable  in  gold,  when  the  State  treasury  paid  ten  per  cent,  of 


the  amount  in  silver.  There  has  also  been  built  a  brick  supporting 
wall  one  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high,  and  a  bulkhead  wall 
across  the  yard,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
high. 

MORE   ROOM   NEEDED. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  from  year  to  year,  in  former 
reports,  been  called  to  the  lack  of  pris'on  accommodations  at  San 
Quentin.  The  iron  cells  recently  constructed,  comprising  the  upper 
story  of  the  stone  building,  and  the  new  tank  or  cell  building,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  four  tanks,  also  just  completed,  have 
relieved  but  not  fully  met  the  want  existing  in  the  matter  of  cell 
room,  since,  as  before  stated,  too  many  are  necessarily  put  in  a  single 
cell — as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  convicts  occupying  seven 
rooms  of  the  ground  floor  of  a  single  building — an  average  of  thirty- 
six  to  a  single  room.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  in 
two  years,  has  been  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  At  such  rate,  it 
will  be  but  a  brief  period  before  the  necessity  for  more  cell  room  will 
oe  as  great  as  before  the  late  improvements. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  unavoidable  putting  of  more  than  one 
convict  in  a  single  cell,  and  the  impossibility,  b3^_ reason  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Prison  inclosure,  of  classifying  the  prisoners,  so  as  to  keep 
classes  differing  as  to  age  and  degree  of  criminality  from  indiscrim- 
inate and  promiscuous  association,  still  appeal  to  the  law-making 
power  for  redress  and  a  proper  provision  for  making  reformation 
possible,  which  is  not  the  case  so  long  as  such  classification  cannot  be 
made. 

The  boy  in  years  and  novice  in  crime,  whose  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  it  only  may  have  doomed  him  to  imprisonment  for  the  brief 
term  of  a  year  or  two,  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  brought  in 
perpetual  contact  with  the  hardened  graduate,  who,  having  taken  all 
the  degrees  in  villainy  and  become  an  adept  in  every  vice  known  to 
the  criminal  calendar,  is  indeed  a  moral  upas  tree,  beneath  the  shade 
of  whose  influence  is  blighted  every  impulse  of  the  former  towards 
reformation  and  a  better  life.  For  this  the  management  is  blameless, 
being  powerless  to  apply  the  antidote  of  separation ;  an  impossibility 
while  facilities  are  lacking  for  segregating  the  youths  and  others  not 
b}^  nature  criminal  but  made  convicts  by  sudden  ebullition  of  passion 
or  other  unfortunate  circumstance. 

The  only  material  change  in  the  situation  at  San  Quentin,  as  it 
was  at  the  date  of  the  report  of  two  years  ago,  and  as  it  now  is,  is 
that  for  the  better,  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  the  iron  cells 
or  tanks  alluded  to,  ancl  the  erection  of  the  building  for  workshops 
and  other  uses.  This  increase  in  cell  room,  as  before  said,  has  mate- 
rially relieved  but  not  fully  supplied  the  want,  since  so  many  are 
from  necessity  required  to  occupy  a  single  apartment — as  high  as 
forty-two  in  one  room.  We  may  also  mention  the  addition  to  the 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  female  convicts. 

The  engineer,  Mr.  Coffey,  having  the  general  management  and  super- 
vision of  the  engine  and  machinery,  we  deem  entitled  to  special  men- 
tion for  fitness  and  ability  as  manifested  in  the  cleanliness  and  order 
that  prevail  throughout  his  department.  The  machinery  was  found 
in  admirable  condition,  and  the  harmony  and  system  that  mark  every 
thing  subject  to  his  superintendency,  show  him  to  be  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 


The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  your  committee  for  the  solution  of 
this  whole  question  of  prison  accommodation,  which  involves  the 
three  paramount  ideas  in  prison  economy,  of  making  our  penitentiary 
system  at  once  punitory,  reformatory,  and  self-sustaining,  have  been 
set  forth  at  some  length  in  a  former  report  submitted  to  your  consid- 
eration, recommending  the  immediate  completion  of  the  Branch  State 
Prison  at  Folsom,  to  which  report  your  thoughtful  attention  is  most 
respectfully  directed.  From*  this  last  suggestion,  however,  Dr.  May 
and  Mr.  Allen  of  the  committee  dissent. 

Your  committee  esteem  it  a  pleasure,  and  deem  it  but  a  deserved 
recognition  of  the  worth  and  services  of  good  officers,  to  testify  here 
to  the  efficiencj^  zeal,  and  discretion,  of  those  now  in  authority  at  San 
Quentin.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs  as  conducted  there,  based 
upon  actual  acquaintance  and  observation,  enables  them  to  assert  that 
the  management  have  done  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  faith- 
fully and  ably  discharge  the  responsible  trust  committed  to  them. 
They  have  been  devoted  to  the  public  interests,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  there  under  circumstances  so  adverse  and  trying  as  have  con- 
fronted them  since  their  assumption  of  the  control  of  the  Prison 
government,  certainly  commends  them  to  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  people  of  California. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  Prison,  reference  is  made  to 
the  annexed  statistics  and  tabular  statements  of  the  Prison  officers. 

J.  H.  MILLER, 
Chairman  of  State  Prison  Committee. 
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Number  of  prisoners  remain- 
ing on  hand  at  the  close  of 
each  month. 

July  31 1,076 

August  31 1,094 

September  30 1,089 

October  31 1,075 

November  30 1,092 

December  31 1,093 

January  31 1,108 

February  29 1,120 

March  31 1,140 

April  30 1,151 

May  31 -  1,168 

June  30 1,125 

July  31 1,115 

August  31 1,139 

September  30 1,160 

October  31 1,159 

November  30 1,166 
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July  31 1,318 

August  31 1,326 

September  30  .-.  1,342 

October  31 1,413 
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December  31 1,435 
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EECAPITULATION 
Of  received  and  discharged  prisoners,  from  June  30th,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878. 

On  hand  June  30th,  1875 - -— 1,088 

Eeceived  from  June  30th,  1875,  to  January  1st,  1878 1,444 

Total 2,532 

Discharged  under  the  Act 287 

Restored  under  the  Act 533 

Pardoned  by  the  President 2 

Pardoned  by  the  Governor 104 

Sent  to  Insane  Asylum 9 

Discharged  by  order  of  Court 103 

Discharged  by  Secretary  of  Navy 3 

Died  in  Prison 41 

Escaped  from  Prison 15 

Total 1,097 

On  hand  December  31st,  1877 1,435 

Increase  in  two  and  one-half  years 347 
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TABLE    III. 
Nativity  ofi^risoners  on  hand,  from  December  ?Ast,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


Nativity. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas   

Alaska  Territory. 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Number. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

New  Hamphire 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  Territory 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District   Columbia 

New  Mexico  Territory. 
Washington  Territory  . 

Total 


Per  cent. 


9 
8 
1 
160 
13 
5 
3 
7 
24 
12 
6 
22 
13 
10 
18 
14 
41 
40 
1 
4 
6 
162 
15 
3 
30 
3 
50 
7 
8 
11 
7 
2 
7 
18 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 

756 


Nativity. 


0.63 
0.56 
0.07 
11.14 
0.90 
0.35 
0.21 
0.49 
1.67 
0.84 
0.42 
1.53 
0.91 
0.70 
1.25 
0.98 
2.86 
2.78 
0.07 
0.28 
0.42 
11.28 
1.05 
0.21 
2.09 
0.21 
3.48 
0.49 
0.56 
0.77 
0.49 
0.14 
0.49 
1.25 
0.21 
0.56 
0.14 
0.14 
0.07 

52.69 


Foreign. 


Austria 

Australia   

Belgium 

China   

Canada 

Chili 

Central  America 

Denmark ^- 

East  India 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Manilla 

Nova  Scotia 

Newfoundland 

Portugal 

Poland 

Prussia 

Russia 

South  America 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Wales   

West  Indies 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Total. 


United  States . 
Foreign 


Total. 


4 

7 

1 

200 

27 

10 

2 

4 

1 

67 

21 

57 

2 

2 

132 

15 

45 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3 

4 

7 

2 

12 

5 

19 

4 

1 

7 

4 


679 


756 
679 


1,435 


0.28 
0.49 
0.07 
13.94 
1.88 
0.79 
0.14 
0.28 
0.07 
4.68 
1.46 
3.98 
0.14 
0.14 
9.20 
1.04 
3.14 
0.07 
0.14 
0.14 
0.62 
0.20 
0.28 
0.48 
0.14 
0.83 
0.34 
1.32 
0.28 
0.07 
0.49 
0.28 


47.31 


52.69 
47.31 


100.00 
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TABLE  IV. 
Classification  of  crime  from  December  Z\ist,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


Crimk. 


Number. 


Crime. 


Number. 


Arson 

Arson,  first  degree 

Arson,  second  degree 

Attempt  to  commit  arsons 

Accessory  to  murder 

Assault  to  murder 

Assault  to  rape 

Assault  to  rob 

Assault  to  murder  and  grand  lar- 
ceny   

Assault  with  deadly  weapon 

Attempt  at  burglary 

Attem])t  to  rape 

Attempt  at  grand  larceny 

Bu  rglary 

Burglary,  first  degree 

Burglary,  second  degree 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny 

Burglary  and  robbery 

Burglary  and  assault  to  rape 

Burglary  and  prior  conviction 

Bigamy 

Crime  against  nature 

Counterfeiting 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Forgery  and  felony 


4 

7 

4 

3 

1 

50 

14 

36 

2 

27 

22 

6 

6 

294 

19 

37 

17 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

20 

24 

49 


Felony  and  robbery 

Forgery  and  grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny  and  robbery 

Grand  larceny 

Grand  larceny  and  housebreaking 
Grand  larceny  and  prior  conviction 

Housebreaking   

Housebreaking  and  robbery 

Hlegal  voting 

Incest 

Incest  and  abortion 

Kidnaping ; 

Larceny 

Murder 

Murder,  first  degree 

Murder,  second  degree 

Manslaughter 

Mayhem 

Rape 

Robbery 

Perjury 

Petit  larceny,  second  offense 

Poisoning  horses 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Total 


2 
1 
I 

290 
8 
2 

40 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 

13 

39 
107 

66 
2 

13 

155 

6 

19 
1 
1 


1,435 
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TABLE  V. 
Terms  of  imprisonment  from  December  Z\st,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


Three  months 

Six  months 

One  year 

One  and  one-third  years 

One  and  one-half  years 

One  and  two-third  years 

One  and  three-quarter  years 

Two  years 

Two  and  one-third  years 

Two  and  one-quarter  years 

Two  and  one-half  years 

Two  and  three-quarter  years 

Two  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Three  years 

Three  and  one-quarter  years 

Three  and  one-half  years 

Three  and  three-quarter  years 

Three  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Four  years 

Four  and  one-twelfth  years 

Four  and  one-third  years 

Four  and  one-half  years 

Four  and  two-third  years 

Five  years 

Five  and  one-half  years 

Five  and  ten-twelfth  years . 

Six  years 

Six  and  one-quarter  years 

Six  and  one-half  years 

Seven  years 

Seven  and  one-half  years 

Seven  and  three-quarter  years 

Eight  years 

Eight  and  one-half  j^ears 


1 

4 
98 

3 
lOS 

3 

2 
115 

1 

2 
66 

2 

1 
124 

1 
25 

1 

1 
134 

2 

1 
15 

1 

164 

13 

2 
69 

1 

5 
59 
10 

1 
41 

1 


Eight  and  ten-twelfth  years 

Kine  years 

Nine  and  one-half  years 

Ten  years 

Ten  and  one-half  years 

Ten  and  one-quarter  years 

Eleven  years 

Eleven  and  one-half  years 

Twelve  years 

Twelve  and  one-half  years 

Thirteen  years 

Fourteen  years 

Fourteen  and  one-half  years 

Fifteen  years 

Fifteen  and  one-quarter  years 

Seventeen  years 

Seventeen  and  one-half  years 

Eighteen  years 

Eighteen  and  one-half  years 

Twenty  years 

Twen  ty-one  years 

Twenty-two  years 

Twenty-four  years 

Twenty-four  and  one-half  years. 

Twenty-five  years 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  years 

Thirty  years 

Forty  y  ears 

Forty-five  years 

Fif tv-one  vears 

Lite    1 

Total 


2 

17 

18 
100 
1 
1 
6 
3 

24 
1 
7 

21 
3 

34 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
8 
4 
2 
5 
1 

11 
1 
6 
1 
3 
2 

72 


1,435 
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TABLE  VI. 


Age  of  prisoners  on  hand  from  December  31s<,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


AOK. 


Fourteen  years 

Fifteen  years 

Sixteen  years 

Seventeen  years 

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twenty  years 

Twenty-one  years  _. 
Twenty-two  years  ., 
Twenty-three  years 
Twenty-lour  years. 
Twenty-five  years  _. 
Twenty-six  years.- 
Twenty-seven  years 
Twenty-eight  years 
Twenty-nine  years 

Thirty  years 

Thirty-one  years  _. 
Thirty-two  years  .. 
Thirty-four  years.. 
Thirty-five  years  ._ 

Thirty-six  years 

Thirty-seven  years 
Thirty-eight  years. 
Thirty-nine  years.. 

Forty  years 

Forty-one  years 


Forty-two  years 

Forty-three  years 

Forty-four  years 

Forty-five  years 

Forty-six  years 

Forty-seven  years  .. 

Forty-eight  years 

Forty-nine  years  — 

Fifty  years 

Fifty  years 

Fifty  years 

Fifty-three  years  — 

Fifty-four  years 

Fifty-five  years 

Fifty-six  years 

Fifty-seven  years  — 

Fifty-nine  years 

Sixty  years 

Sixty-one  years 

Sixty-three  years 

Sixty-five  years 

Sixty-seven  years 

Seventy-two  years  .. 
Seventy-three  years 
Seventy-nine  years  . 


28 

15 

12 

19 

12 

10 

7 

12 

6 

2 

8 

6 

5 

10 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total . 


],435 


TABLE  VIL 

Educational  abilities  of  prisoners  on  hand  from  December  Zlst,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 

Read  and  write 1,033 

Neither  read  nor  write ^^^ 

Read  and  can't  write ^^ 

Total 1.435 
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TABLE  VIII. 
dumber  of  prisoners  from  each  county ,  from  December  Z\st,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


County. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


County. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Alpine 

Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 
El  Dorado __ 

Fresno 

Humboldt,.. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino  - 

Merced 

Monterey 

Mono 

Napa. 

Nevada  

Placer  

Plumas 

Sacramento- 


3 
56 
17 
24 
15 
15 
12 
24 
16 
11 

3 
29 

7 

3 
58 
12 

3 
16 
13 
26 

2 
25 
22 
25 

3 
103 


0.21 
3.90 
1.19 
1.67 
1.05 
1.05 
0.84 
1.67 
1.12 
0.77 
0.21 
2.02 
0.49 
0.21 
4.04 
0.84 
0.21 
1.11 
0.90 
1.81 
0.14 
1.74 
1.53 
1.74 
0.21 
7.17 


San  Bernardino - 

San  Diego  

San   Francisco  ._ 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  __ 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Benito 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne J. 

Ventura 

Yuba 

Yolo 

Total 
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1.46 

14 

0.97 

465 

32.40 

55 

3.83 

0 

0.35 

18 

1.26 

14 

0.98 

47 

3.27 

16 

1.11 

n 

0.77 

19 

1.32 

3 

0.21 

11 

0.77 

27 

1.88 

43 

3.00 

18 

1.25 

3 

0.21 

13 

0.91 

5 

0.35 

15 

1.05 

7 

0.49 

9 

0.63 

31 

2.16 

22 

1.53 

7 
9 

0.49 
0.63 

31 

2.16 

22 

1.53 

1,435 

100.00 
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TABLE  IX. 
Occupatiov  of  prisoners  when  sentenced,  from  December  3\st,  1875,  to  January  \st,  1878. 


Artist 

Baker  

Brick  maker 

Brick  layer 

Butclier 

Book-kcci)er 

Bar-keeper 

Barber 

Blacksinith 

Boiler  maker 

Brush  maker 

Box  maker 

Book-folder    

Boat  builder 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Cigar  maker 

Capitalist 

Clerk  

Currier 

Caulker  

Cabinet  maker 

Carriage  trimmer. 

Cooper  

Cutler   

Circus  rider 

Druggist   

Draughtsmen 

Dyer 

Dentist 

Engineer 

Engraver 

Farmer 

Fisherman 

Furrier 

Fireman 

Glass-blower 

Gambler 

Gardener  

Gas-fitter 

Glazier 

Gentleman 

Gunsmith 

Horse  sheer 

Harness  maker... 

Hostler   

Hatter 

Hotel  keeper 

Horse  jockey 

Hack  driver 

Herder 

Interpreter 

Junk  dealer 

Locksmith 

Lather 

Laborer 

Lumberman 


1 

12 

2 

6 

25 

14 

12 

19 

15 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

90 

29 

16 

1 

27 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 

72 

1 

1 

10 
1 
2 
9 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 
13 

O 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
586 
1 


Lithographer 

Moulder   

Miner 

Merchant 

Miller   

Marble  cutter 

Machinist 

Mattress  maker 

Milliner 

Musician 

Nail  cutter 

Oil  finisher 

Pressman    

Printer 

Plumber 

Peddler 

Potter 

Paper  hanger 

Plasterer 

Painter 

Railroad  emplo\'e  . 

Ship  carpenter 

Sash  maker 

Seamstress 

School  teacher 

Stone  mason 

Saw  repairer 

Sailor 

Steward 

Servant  

Stage  driver 

Silversmith    

Saddler 

Stenographer 

Stone  cutter 

Sport   

Shoe-maker 

Sail  maker 

Teamster 

Tobacconist 

Tailor 

Theatrical  agent 

Telegraph  operator 

Trunk  maker 

Upholsterer    

Vaquero 

Washman 

Wheelwright 

Waiter 

Weaver 

Wagon  maker 

Whip  maker 

Watch  maker 


1 
1 

38 
7 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 

23 
4 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

44 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 

28 
3 

32 
1 

13 
1 
2 
4 
2 

29 

48 
2 

33 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 
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TABLE    X. 
Number  of  terms  prisoners  are  serving  from  December  31s<,  to    January  \st,  1878. 


Terms. 


Number. 


Prisoners  serving  their  first  term 

Prisoners  serving  their  second  term 
Prisoners  serving  their  third  term__ 
Prisoners  serving  their  fourth  terra 
Prisoners  serving  their  fiftli  term  _. 
Prisoners  serving  their  sixth  terra  . 

Total 


1,038 

286 

66 

27 

15 

3 


1,435 


TABLE     XI. 

Credits  allowed  to  prisoners  for  good  conduct  in  days. 

One  year 51 

One  and  one-half  vears 77 

Two  years .' 103 

Two  and  one-half  years 130 

Three  years 160 

Three  and  one-half  years 190 

Four  years 220 

Four  and  one-half  vears 251 

Five  years 1 283 

Five  and  one-half  years 317 

Six  years 351 

Six  and  one-half  years 385 

Seven  years 419 

Seven  and  one-half  years 454 

Eight  years 494 

Nine  vears 570 

Ten  years 648 

Eleven  years 732 

Twelve  years 815 

Fourteen  years 993 

Fi fteen  years 1,084 

Eighteen  years 1,355 

Twenty  years 1,535 

Twenty-five  years 1,986 
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TABLE  No.  1. 


Commissary^ is  Report,  California  State  Prison,  San  Quentin,  January 
1st,  1878,  for  one-half  fiscal  year — July  1st,  1877,  to  December  31st, 
1877. 


1877. 

Maintaining  Cost. 

Expense  per  Capita  per  day. 

Number  of 
Prisoners. 

Cost  per  Day 
per  Prisoner. 

July     

1,318 
1,326 
1,342 
1,413 
1,415 
1,420 

.225 

August  _                _     _ 

.245 

September  _       _     . _   _     ._ 

.238 

October.       __ _     

.262 

November  _     _                 

,239 

December    _  . - 

.246 

Average 

.243 
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TABLE  No.  4. 


Maintaining 

Cost,  Improvkmknts,  and 

Sales. 

1877. 

Op 
S-5' 

B 

5" 

0<5 

►5 
3 
< 

n 

B 

a> 

a 

F 

03 

July 

$9,215  50 
10,191  96 
9,589  95 
11,484  01 
10,170  68 
10,866  59 

$858  50 

714  53 

1,159  03 

15,290  03 

897  66 

1,061  58 

$1,330  46 
1,436  50 
1,497  21 
1,490  28 
1,808  49 
2,040  89 

August                       . 

September ._       .     .     _.     _ 

October. _     .  _.            . 

November  _  _.   .         

December           _.        

Totals ..     -       

$61,518  fi9 

$19,981  33 

$9,603  83 

TABLE  No.  5. 


1875. 


Comparative  of    Same    Months    in    1875 
AND   1877. 


1875. 


o  3 


1875. 


1877. 


July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1,076 
1,094 
1,089 
1,075 
1,092 
1,093 


.283 
.257 
.259 
.276 
.280 
.250 


.225 
.245 
.238 
.262 
.239 
.246 


.058 
.012 
.021 
.014 
.041 
.004 


Average 


.268 


.243 


.025 
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TABLE  No. 


Showing  Amount   of   Savings  as 

COMPARKD    WITH    1875. 

> 

-< 

1877. 

9t 

S" 

1877. 

!zl 

o  c 

11 

J3 

o 

(W 

^ 

-1 

tJ 

f 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December  _ 


1,318 
1,326 
1,342 
1,413 
1,415 
1,420 


.025 
.025 
.025 
.025 
.025 
.025  I 


$1,021  45 
1,027  65 
1,006  50 
1,086  07 
1,061  25 
1,090  50 


Total  savings  for  six  months . 


3,293  42 
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BUILDING  FUND  EXPENDITURES, 
At  the  California  State  Prison  from  May  \st,  1876,  to  Jayiuary  ls<,  1878. 


WORKSHOP   FOUR   HUNDRED   PEKT    LONG,   SIXTY    FKET    WIDE,   FOUR    STORIES    HIGH,   CONTAINING   SIXTEEN 

ROOMS. 


Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Lumber                          _     _  . 

$18,790  43 
530  71 
5,455  10 
2,315  50 
1,885  78 
4,831  58 
9,598  98 
63  80 

31  50 
19,225  00 

2,245  50 
400  00 

9,700  00 

2,352  40 
272  85 

1,306  66 
442  50 
631  73 
589  80 
475  28 

32  45 
647  35 
847  33 
424  00 
239  12 
156  29 
C27  90 

Hose  a  id  couplings 

Water-gates           _       

$965  81 

Iron 

216  75 

Ropes  and  blocks 

110  35 

45  00 

Sand 

Water  pipes  and  fittings 

Trucks  and  barrow  wheels  _ 
Elevators 

71  00 

2,747  00 

242  75 

Water-closets 

Axle  pulleys 

Fire-brick 

Smoke-pipe              __   .- 

95  00 

Plumbing             .            __     - 

1,450  00 

Leather  belting 

694  00 

Fixtures  for  engine  and  boiler 

Steam-boiler  and  heater 

Boilers  (2) 

Iron  doors  .   _         .         _  __ 

2,750  00 

240  50 

32,460  63 

481  28 

Hire  of  donkey  engine 

Wages  and  salary             _  _- 

Tin  roofing 

Sawing  lumber,  etc 

Freight  and  drayage 

Interest 

367  04 

Granite  blocks  and  sills 

2,253  44 

Nails 

Screws,  bolts,  etc.           _   . 

Discount  on  warrants 

Advertising    _  -   . 

1,136  47 
39  00 

Tools     

Postage,  expressage,  and  tel- 

22  50 

Powder  and  fuse  _.   

Glass .     .           -     

Less  credit  for  empty 

barrels I  $489  41 

Merchandise  ret'd.      23  65 

Total  expenditures 

$130,508  06 

Tobacco  issued  to  prisoners. - 
Sashes                               .   - 

Stair  railings 

513  06 

Iron  castings           _   _       .     - 

129,995  00 

BUILDING  FUND  EXPENDITURES— Continued. 

CELL    BUILDING   CONTAINING    FORTY-EIGHT   DOUBLE   IRON    CELLS. 


Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Expenditures. 

Amount. 

Iron  -   -     _     -       ... 

$10,250  00 

1,000  00 

4,547  00 

3,350  00 

350  00 

350  00 

300  00 

695  16 

60  00 

400  00 

Coal  and  coke  ._       

$80  00 

Lumber    _     . 

Locks        ..     ....       ..   ._ 

844  00 

Building  iron  cells 

Wages 

Sill  plates  .     

180  00 

Iron  railings 

Roofing  cells 

584  00 

Lime. 

502  50 

Cement       .   .     __             _  _ 

Interest  . 

390  00 

Sand  -- 

Arch  plates 

48  00 

Iron  beams 

Grates 

48  00 

Tools 

Paints  and  oils  _- .. 

Total 

$23,968  66 

30 

BUILDING  FUND  EXPENDITURES- Continued. 

CKLL   BUILDING   CONTAINING   TWO    HUNDRRD    AND   FOUR   IRON   CELLS. 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


Expenditures. 


Amount. 


Lime 

Cement 

Sand 

Tools 

Bolts  and  rivets 

Charcoal 

Iron 

Tobacco  

Freight,  expressage,  etc 

Chalk  lines 

Wages  and  salary 

Paints,  oils,  etc. 

Pi  pes 

Hose 

Lumber 


$1,251  25 

1,226  25 

295  55 

95  6.3 

22  78 

13  67 

28,515  43 

344  09 

56  90 

7  00 

4,074  00 

332  85 

32  20 

80  00 

681  69 


Asphaltum  and  tar 

Interest 

Discount  on  warrants 

Locks  

Nails 

Iron  beams 

Asbestos  roofing 

Mouldings 

Balcony  railings 

Repairing  surveying  instru- 
ment   

Estimated  accounts  not  yet 
in 

Total 


$283  63 

132  60 

100  00 

1,227  00 

27  86 

752  76 

279  00 

32  58 

1,050  00 

10  00 

5,000  00 


$45,924  72 


RKCAFITULATION. 

"Workshop  $129,995  00 

First  cell  building 23.968  66 

Second  cell  building 45,924  72 

Total $199,888  38 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
For  month  ending  December  Z\st,  1877. 

ASSETS. 

Buildings $277,580  58 

Engines  and  machinery 34,363  00 

Pipes  and  fitting 15,000  00 

Bed  and  bedding 9,000  00 

Furniture  and  crockery 9,003  78 

Commissary — "  merchandise" 6,191  13 

Reservoirs 18,500  00            , 

Real  estate 7,300  00 

Ordnance 2,025  35 

Hardware  and  tools 4,772  26 

Live  stock 1,469  69 

Wagons  and  harness 2,633  52 

Cash 845  05 

Medicines 250  00 

Due  by  sundry  debtors 17,564  12 

Prison  improvements 3,601  83 

Bricks 1,880  89 

$411,981  19 

LIABILITIES. 

Merchandise,  bank,  and  sundry  accounts $41,045  66 

Bills  payable 9,610  92 

50,656  58 

Excess  of  assets $361,324  61 
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DEATIIti 
During  two  years  ending  December  31. t^  1877,  California  State  J^-iaon. 


Namk. 


Disease. 


Peter  Chrisinas February,  24, 1876 Coiijestion  of  lungs. 

Joseph  Fisher .' April  28,  1876 Consumption. 

Boots April  Ifi,  1876 _,.-- Mumps. 

Racino  Gonzales April  18,  1876 Intermittent    fever. 

Antf)uio  Gonzales j  May  6,1876 I Secondary  sypiiili.s. 

Charles  Bell \  May  8,  1876--_ j Peritonitis. 

Lucas   Alviso — 3,.511 June  18,  1876 Consumiition. 

John  Ilouts j  June  20,  1876 i Small-]iox. 

Ah  You ;  June  21,  1876 Droj.sy. 

Luis  Delahay — 6,378 July  H.  1876 Rupture  pulmonary  arlery. 

Henry  Koetter — 6,556  .l September  7,  1876 i Diarrhoea. 

George  Barnes — 6.895 October  .'!,  1876 Diarrlioea. 

Fitz  Patrick— 6,047 October  H),  1876 \ Fracture  of  skull. 

Paul  Scliolt— 6,448  .    November  6,  1876 j Diabetis. 

Hyram  Palmer December  19,  1876 Aneurism. 

John  Durkiii— 7,284 January  27,  1877 : Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Indian  Jack — 7,136 February  3.  1877 i Bronchial  consumj)tion. 

Joim  Whitmore— 6,498 February  12,  1877 ! Felo  de  se. 

John  Arehael— 6,943 I  March  28,  1877 I Consumption. 


H.  St.  Clair— 5,334 _ 
Isador   Pardillo— 7,262, 

Ah  Ting— 7,375 

Meatrov— 4,7>6 

Che   Lon— 7.384 


April  30,  1877 ' Consumption 

May  7, 1877 I Consumption. 

May  6, 1877 j Punctured  wound. 

June  21, 1877 I Coiisumjilion. 

July  30,  1877 J Bronchial  consumption. 

Jeremiah  Calahan— 6,890 \  July  3,1877 Conjestion. 

Ah  Sam— 7,205 ;  August  10,  1877 j Consumption. 

0.  H.  Downs— 7,281 '  September  23,  1877 I Asthma. 

Ah  Chung— 5.734 Se])leiiiber  16,  1877 Paralvsis. 

Ah  lien— 6,492 ;  September  26,  1877 Clironic  bronchitis. 

Juan  Virmeghs— 0,233 j  October  3,  1877 Chronic  bronchitis. 

J.  Richards— 6,484 '  November  12,  1877 Dysentery. 

John  Riley— 7,360 December  13,  1877 Chronic  broncliitis. 

John  Williams— 5,980 '  December  13,  1877 Chronic  broncliitis. 
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THE  PROPOSED  BRANCH  PRISON. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  of  the  State  of  California: 

Mr.  President  :  The  subject  of  completing  the  Branch  Prison  at 
Folsom  is  one  to  which  the  committee  has  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and,  after  examining  the  matter  in  the  light  of  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  feel  compelled  to  report 
against  any  further  appropriation,  for  the  following  reasons: 

While  a  Prison  already  established  and  in  working  order,  with  all 
the  necessary  appointments,  work-shops,  store-rooms,  offices,  hospital, 
quarters  for  guards,  machinery,  etc.,  could  be  enlarged  at  compara- 
tive light  cost,  yet  the  erection  of  a  new  Prison  is  an  expensive  under- 
taking at  best.  The  State  Penitentiary  of  Illinois,  located  on  an  open 
plain,  directly  over  an  almost  inexhaustable  quarry  of  the  finest 
building  stone,  easily  worked,  cost  the  State  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  Prison  of  Kansas,  with  the  same  advantages  of  materials  close 
at  hand,  cost  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  wall  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
itentiary of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  built  before  the  war, 
when  labor  and  material  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are  now, 
cost  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  estimated  expense  of  build- 
ing other  Prisons  in  different  States  is  in  similar  proportion. 

If  the  work  of  building  a  Branch  Prison  at  Folsom  should  be 
resumed,  it  would  result  in  renewals  for  appropriations  from  time 
to  time,  that  would  amount  in  the  end  to  at  least  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. Then,  when  completed,  a  full  set  of  officers  and  guards  would 
be  required  to  govern  and  control  it,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try immediately  surrounding  the  Prison  site  is  such  that  successful 
pursuit  of  an  escaping  prisoner  would  be  almost  impossible,  an  unu- 
sual number  of  guards  would  be  required,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
current  expenses,  and  that  with  hardly  any  corresponding  decrease 
of  such  expenses  at  the  San  Quentin  Prison,  which  would  still 
require  about  as  many  guards  as  are  now  required. 

In  regard  to  the  business  of  quarrying  or  dressing  stone  with  Prison 
labor,  very  erroneous  ideas  may  be  said  to  prevail.  It  is  pursued  as 
a  branch  of  industry  in  but  very  few  Prisons,  and  in  those  only  as 
an  incidental  thing,  either  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  at 
work  men  for  whom  no  other  employment  can  be  found,  or  one 
engaged  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  (always  limited)  just  as  the 
demands  of  the  market  from  time  to  time  will  justify.  The  exten- 
sive use  now  made  of  iron  and  artificial  stone  for  building  and 
other  purposes,  for  which  the  products  of  the  quarries  were  once 
exclusively  resorted  to,  has  greatly  lessened  the  demand  for  granite; 
and  in  the  basalt  quarries  of  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Marin  Counties  it 
has  met  a  rival  for  street  paving  purposes  with  which  it  will,  in  all 


probability,  not  long  be  able  to  compete.  The  basalt  stone  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  as  a  paving  material,  being  regarded  as  superior  to 
granite  for  that  i)urpose,  besides  being  considerably  cheaper. 

In  this  connection  wo  have  overwhelming  testimony  in  support  of 
the  superiority  of  the  basalt  paving  blocks,  as  compared  with  Fol- 
som  granite.  From  information  gathered  from  those  who  have 
made  the  matter  a  study  for  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  granite  will  be  dispensed  with  entirely  as  a  paving  material  in 
the  near  future,  on  account  of  its  inferiority  to  basalt  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  wooden  pavement — the  latter  being  found  to  be 
more  durable — and  that  it  is  more  comfortable  to  man  and  beast 
than  granite  is  a  fact  not  disputed  by  any  one,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  Cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
. Cisco. 

D.  T.  Pope,  Civil  Engineer,  of  Liverpool,  demonstrated  long  ago,  in 
the  streets  of  London  and  Liverpool,  that  sound  w^ood,  on  the  end 
grain,  would  wear  much  longer  than  the  hardest  granite.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  his  report  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
at  Glasgow : 

"It  seems  indeed  strange  that  such  incompressible  and  durable 
substance  as  granite  should  be  more  subject  to  wear  with  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  than  wood,  with  the  liber  presented  to  the  pressure 
and  percussion.  The  former,  however,  when  acted  on  by  wheels, 
has  the  particles  abraded  into  a  very  minute  sand,  and  the  iron  is 
also  subjected  to  a  diminution  in  proportion  to  the  stone.  On  the 
other  hand,  wood,  from  its  elasticity,  yields  to  the  pressure,  and  per- 
mits the  weight  to  pass  over  it  without  any  sensible  injury  to  either 
the  wood  or  the  iron." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  European  cities  wood  is 
more  expensive  than  stone,  and  that  in  New  York,  and  other  cities 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  they  have  no  timber  equal  for 
this  purpose  to  the  redwood  of  California. 

We  have  heard  it  advanced  that  skilled  laborers  can  make  two 
hundred  paving  blocks  each  per  day  at  the  Folsom  quarries,  for 
which  they  can  readily  procure  two  cents  apiece,  making  four  dol- 
lars per  day  to  the  hand.  But  our  recent  visit  to  Folsom  has  led 
conviction  to  our  minds  that  this  is  an  error,  for,  on  taking  a  survey 
of  that  locality,  the  evidence  of  thrift  did  not  present  itself  which 
necessarily  would  follow  if  laboring  men  could  find  steady  employ- 
ment at  four  dollars  per  day.  We  are  further  convinced  of  the  error 
of  this  statement,  from  the  fact  that  if  any  similar  wages  could  be 
l)rocured  in  manufacturing  paving  blocks  at  Folsom  the  people  of 
that  locality  would  not  want  a  State  Prison  there,  as  that  branch  of 
industry  would  be  the  best  thing  struck  in  California  since  the 
palmy  days  of  forty-nine;  and  we  would  consider  it  an  outrage  on 
those  people  if  the  State  were  to  establish  a  Branch  Prison  there,  and 
by  that  means  deprive  them  of  so  lucrative  a  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  an  uncontrovertible  fact  that  in  no  event  can  stone  be  taken 
from  Folsom  to  San  Francisco  to  compete  with  stone  which  can  be 
procured  at  points  near  that  city.  The  freight  alone  from  Folsom  to 
that  point  would  cost  as  much  as  the  stone  can  be  laid  down  at  from 
other  quarries;  besides,  it  is  well  enough  to  remember  tiiat  just  at 
this  time  there  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  State  who  cannot  find 


employment,  and  the  competition  with  that  class  which  would  be 
created  by  employment  of  convict  labor  and  the  shipment  of  stone 
from  Folsom  to  build  a  sea-wall,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  would  be 
as  unprofitable  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
wiser  policj',  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  create  new  industries  and  give  employment  to  the  people,  than  to 
build  up  or  foster  any  scheme  which  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
contrary  effect. 

But  that  those  quarries  are  lying  idle,  notwithstanding  there  are 
railroad  facilities,  machinery,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  such  work,  convinces  us  that  the  state- 
ments made  with  regard  to  the  granite  blocks,  and  the  amount  that 
can  be  procured  by  ordinary  labor,  is  but  idle  talk,  without  a  scin- 
tilla of  foundation  to  support  it. 

And  any  move  in  the  direction  of  leasing  the  State  Prison,  or  any 
branch  that  may  hereafter  be  established  thereof,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  past  will 
be  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  future  in  matters  of  this  nature.  If 
bought  experience  be  the  best,  ours  is  a  superior  kind.  The  endless 
litigation  and  enormous  expense  resulting  from  a  lease  of  the  Prison 
at  San  Quentin,  some  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  discipline  of  that  institution,  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  would  invite  attention  to  the  following  calculation,  which 
explains  itself: 

Say  three  hundred  convicts  can  make  one  hundred  paving  blocks 
per  day  each,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  which,  in  a  year  of  three 
hundred  days,  would  produce  nine  million  paving  blocks  that  would 
cover  three  million  superficial  feet,  calculating  three  blocks  to  the  foot. 

Nine  million  blocks  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons, 
reckoning  seventy-five  blocks  to  the  ton.  Freight  on  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  tons,  at  three  dollars  per  ton,  amounts  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  This  amount  exceeds  in  value 
the  total  expenditure  for  stone  pavements,  annually,  in  San  Francisco. 

All  the  paved  streets  of  San  Francisco — stone  blocks,  cobble,  and 
wooden  blocks — all  told,  do  not  aggregate  more  than  five  million 
superficial  feet,  and  all  the  square  blocks  (including  the  basalt  as 
well  as  granite)  which  have  been  laid  during  the  past  four  years  do 
not  aggregate  two  million  superficial  feet.  Where,  then,  is  to  be 
found  the  demand  for  three  million  superficial  feet  in  a  single  year? 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  there  was  more  street  pavement  done  in 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  during  the  last  four  years  than  the  whole 
period  of  her  existence  prior  to  that  time.  The  average  for  those 
four  years  being  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  superficial  feet, 
brings  the  conclusion  to  our  mind  that  there  is  no  consumption  for 
any  thing  like  the  quantity  of  blocks  that  even  the  labor  of  three 
hundred  convicts  would  produce.  On  the  contrary,  a  mathamatical 
calculation  will  prove  conclusivelj^  that  the  labor  of  three  hundred 
convicts  would  produce  enough  granite  paving  blocks  annuallj^  to 
last  San  Francisco  six  years.  If  San  Francisco  were  a  city  as  large  as 
New  York,  and  that  granite  paving  blocks  should  be  the  only  mate- 
rial used  in  paving  her  streets,  that  even  then  the  consumption  of 
that  material  Avould  not  justify  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  Prison 
at  Folsom. 

We  find  that  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  additional  cell  accom- 


modation  at  the  State  Prison  at  this  time,  as  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Captain  A.  C.  McAllister  will  plainly  show : 

San  Quektin,  January  3d,  1878. 
Hon.  Paul  Shirley,  Chairman  of  State  Prison  Committee : 

Dear  Sir:  In  resjwnse  to  your  inquiry,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  State  Prison,  I  would 
respectfully  state  that  we  have  constructed,  within  the  last  year,  additional  cell-room  for  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners. 

There  are  now  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners  on  hand,  for  which  we  have  an 
abundance  of  room,  and  can  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  prisoners  without 
unnecessary  overcrowding. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

A.  C.  McAllister,  Capt.  of  the  Yard,  C.  S.  P. 

From  this  communication  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accommodation 
is  sufficient  for  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  convicts, 
which  is  over  two  hundred  in  excess  of  the  largest  number  of  con- 
victs ever  confined  in  our  State  Prison.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  there  is  ample  room  for  further  extension  of  the 
Prison  accommodation  should  occasion  require  it  at  San  Quentin ; 
and  that  an  increase  of  cell  and  prison  capacity  can  be  made  and 
maintained  there  at  a  much  less  expense  than  any  other  place  in  the 
State. 

There  is  shop-room  enough  already  provided  at  San  Quentin  for 
the  employment  of  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men ;  and 
power  enough  to  run  six  hundred  feet  of  shafting  at  no  expense 
whatever  to  the  State  for  fuel,  as  that  article  is  supplied  from  the 
waste  of  the  different  shops. 

There  is  sufficient  clay  on  the  Prison  grounds  for  the  employment 
of  four  hundred  men  in  brick-making  for  four  years,  and  the 
adjacent  land,  which  is  of  the  same  character,  can  be  bought  at  any 
time  at  reasonable  rates,  should  the  State  require  it,  as  it  is  only  used 
for  grazing  purposes.  One  hundred  acres  of  this  land  would  furnish 
an  inexhaustable  supply  of  clay. 

Those  who  expect  to  make  a  Prison  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State,  in  our  judgment,  must  meet  with  disappointment.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  Prison  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as  is 
possible;  but  that  it  can  ever  be  made  entirely  so,  with  due  regard 
to  the  object  for  which  prisons  are  instituted,  is  beyond  all  reason- 
able expectation.  The  opportunities,  however,  of  converting  convict 
labor  into  cash,  is  as  good  at  San  Quentin  as  it  could  possibly  be 
were  the  Prison  located  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  The  ease, 
cheapness,  and  dispatch  with  which  the  raw  material  can  be  trans- 
ported there,  and  the  manufactured  article  retransported  back,  is  of 
itself  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  expense  of  conducting  a  Prison 
that  is,  at  all  times,  likely  to  have  from  one  thousand  to  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  convicts.  The  ample  power  and  shop-room 
already  provided  for  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  in  considering 
this  question. 

Take  the  location  of  this  Prison  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  no  better  location  in  the  State,  if  on  the 
continent.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  biennial  report  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pelham,  the  Resident  Physician,  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  for 
the  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  that  the  whole  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  was 
only  four  hundred  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  were  in  the  hospital  from  the  previous  two  years,  or  prior  to 


the  period  covered  by  his  report;  consequently  it  will  be  noticed  that 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  all  the  patients  treated  in  the  hos- 

fital,  were  admitted  within  the  two  years  referred  to  by  his  report, 
t  will  also  be  seen  by  this  report  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
during  this  period  was  thirty-two.  When  we  consider  that  there 
was  an  average  number  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
prisoners,  and  that  there  were  only  sixteen  deaths  per  annum,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  about  the  healthfulness  of  the 
location. 

When  selecting  a  location  for  a  Prison,  or  any  public  institution, 
the  question  of  climate  is  one  of  paramount  consideration.  While 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  testimony  concerning  the  climate 
at  Folsom  and  vicinity,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  Branch  Prison,  but  who  now  have  no  inter- 
est in  its  construction,  that  the  heat  during  the  Summer  months  is 
intensely  oppressive,  and  that  in  such  a  community  as  a  Prison  would 
bring  there,  intermittent  and  other  fevers  would  prevail  to  a  great 
degree.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  not  only 
be  inhuman  to  consign  men  to  such  a  place,  but  it  would  be  the  part 
of  folly  to  do  so,  as  their  labor  would  be  worth  nothing  for  any  pur- 
pose at  all.  If  punishment  were  the  only  end  in  view,  it  might  be 
well  to  select  Folsom  as  the  place  for  inflicting  it,  but  for  the  legiti- 
timate  purposes  of  a  State  Prison,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  the  place. 

In  our  judgment,  another  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  incur  the  expense  of  the  proposed  experiment  at  Folsom 
at  the  present  time  is,  that  one  State  Prison  is  all  that  California 
needs,  or  that  she  ought  to  have,  for  many  years  at  least.  When  the 
increasing  number  of  prisoners  makes  another  PrisOn  of  any  kind 
necessary,  it  should  be  one  for  the  treatment  of  the  young  men,  or 
rather  boys,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  now  among  the  convicts  at 
San  Quentin.  Some  such  institution  will  probably  be  a  necessity  at 
some  future  time,  and  it  would  seem  proper  to  leave  the  selection  of 
a  location  for  such  an  institution  to  those  whose  province  it  will  be 
to  deal  directly  with  the  question. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

PAUL  SHIRLEY, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT 


Office  of  the  State  Land  Commission,  ) 
Sacramento,  June  26th,  1877.         j 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  an  examination  into  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  State  Lands,"  approved  April  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report. 

J.  C.  BALL,  Chairman, 
H.  F.  CRANE, 
JAMES  D.  FAY. 


Upon  the  appointment  and  organization  of  the  Commission  it  was 
resolved  that  we  would  commence  our  labors  by  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office,  in  relation  especially  to 
the  financial  affairs  thereof,  and  to  commence  with  the  incumbency 
of  Surveyor-General  Gardner  and  thence  to  proceed  w^ith  such 
investigation  as  to  the  other  incumbents  of  the  Surveyor-General's 
office,  and  afterward  to  make  examination  concerning  the  grants  of 
land  to  the  State,  and  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  such  lands  by  the  State,  and  other  matters  reciuired  by 
said  Act. 

ROBERT   GARDNER. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office 
during  the  incumbency  of  Robert  Gardner,  ex-Surveyor-General, 
we  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

At  the  YQvy  threshold  of  its  examination  the  Commission  were 
met  by  a  serious  and  remarkable  embarrassment.  No  general  fee 
book,  showing  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  General  Gardner  for 
services  which  b}""  law  he  is  required  to  demand  and  receive  fees  for, 
could  be  found,  nor  were  any  such  books  left  in  the  office  when  it 
was  turned  over  to  his  successor.  There  is  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  he  kept  a  sort  of  cash  book  in  small  pass  or  memorandum  books, 
but  even  these  were  not  left  in  the  office.  The  Commission  cannot 
conceive  that  an  exact  methodical  business  man,  such  as  General 
Gardner  is  proven  to  be,  would  attempt  to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
public  office  for  four  years,  involving  the  receipt  and  disbursement 


of  an  amount  of  money  aggregating  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  doUars,  witliout  account  books  of  some  kind.  The  evi- 
dence we  have  before  us  of  General  Gardner's  correct  business  habits 
will  not  support  the  imputation  of  such  astounding  incapacity  as 
such  a  state  of  facts  would  imply.  Without  regular  accounts,  his 
official  settlements  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Controller, 
and  the  several  County  Treasurers,  would  bean  absolute  impossibil- 
ity. We  assume,  therefore,  that  he  did  keep  rugular  accounts,  show- 
ing what  public  moneys  were  received  and  what  disi)Osition  was 
mnde  of  them,  and  that  for  reasons  which  we  think  will  be  suffi- 
ciently shown  hereafter,  has  chosen  to  regard  such  accounts  as  his 
private  property,  and  hence  failed  to  turn  them  over  to  his  successor 
with  the  other  records  of  his  office. 

We  cannot  regard  the  official  accounts  which  General  Gardner 
kept  of  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  public  money — the  only 
means  by  which  his  official  settlements  with  other  public  officers 
could  be  verified — as  in  any  sense  his  personal  property.  They  were 
as  much  public  records  as  any  other  record  of  his  office  which  was 
actually  turned  over  to  the  present  Surveyor-General. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  record  kept  of  applications  to  purchase  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sections  and  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also 
in  the  patent  delivery  book,  a  certain  num!)er  of  applications  made 
and  jmtents  delivered  are  marked  "j^aid,"  but  the  amount,  date,  to 
Avhom  paid,  and  for  what,  is  left  to  inference;  and  where  the  word 
"paid"  is  omitted  we  are  left  to  conjerture  that  the  particular  appli- 
cation or  patent  w\as  not  paid  for.  But  for  proferts,  authenticated 
certificates,  duplicate  certificates  of  purchase,  for  certifying  contested 
cases  to  the  District  Courts,  for  copies  of  papers  furnished,  or  for  any 
other  business  for  which  he  was  by  law  required  to  demand  and 
receive  fees,  and  which  must  certainly  have  aggregated  a  very  large 
sum,  there  is  no  record  whatever  to  be  found  to  show  that  he 
demanded,  received,  or  even  charged  the  fees  which  he  was  required 
by  law  to  demand  and  receive.  (See  Section  8  of  an  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  management  and  sale  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,"  approved  March  2Sth,  18G8,  Statutes  1867-8.)  Under 
this  Act  he  was  required  to  demand  and  receive  certain  fees  for  fur- 
nishing the  documents  enumerated  above,  and  it  was  equally  his 
duty  under  the  law  to  account  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  same. 

In  order  to  approximate  the  actual  business  done  by  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office  during  General  Gardner's  term  the  Commission  were 
compelled  to  count  the  number  of  proferts  in  the  letter  books  and 
the  number  of  duplicate  certificates  remaining  on  file,  and  obtain 
from  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  such  information  as  the  records  of  that 
office  afibrd  relative  to  the  number  of  juickages  C.  0.  D.  sent  by  the 
Surveyor-General's  office  by  express.  This  involved  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor  wholly  unnecessary,  had  not  General  Gardner 
either  appropriated  and  suppressed  the  official  accounts  of  his  term 
or  beeng  uiliy  of  such  amazing  incapacity  and  negligence  as  to 
keep  no  fee  books  at  all. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  fees  derived  from  proferts,  certificates  of 
purchase,  and  duplicates,  and  business  of  like  character,  of  which 
there  is  no  account,  must  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  And 
we  are  also  satisfied  that  the  amount  derived  from  these  sources 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  is  merely  an  approximation, 
and  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  actually  received. 
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The  result  of  our  investigation  thus  far  we  now  lay  before  you. 

APPLICATIONS   TO    PURCHASE   SIXTEENTH  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTIONS 
AND    LANDS    IN    LIEU   THEREOF. 

We  find  that  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  applications 
of  this  class  were  made;  the  fees  upon  which  amount  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  Five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  said  applications,  the  fees  upon  which 
aggregate  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  are 
marked  "paid"  upon  the  tract  books, but  in  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  cases  the  fees  are  not  marked  "paid."  The 
amount  delinquent  on  these  applications  aggregate  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  ISection  fifty-five  of  the  Act 
hereinbefore  mentioned  (Stats.  California,  1867-8,  page  523,)  reads  as 
follows:  "Each  application  for  school  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  Sur- 
veyor-General, in  addition  thereto,  shall  demand  and  receive  the 
same  fees  allowed  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office  for  like  ser- 
vice; and  all  fees  collected  by  him  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury." 

If  the  record  kept  by  General  Gardner  himself  proves  anything 
whatever,  it  proves  distinctly  that  in  no  less  than  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  instances  he  did  deliberately  violate 
the  law,  of  which  he  was  a  sworn  officer,  by  receiving  and  filing 
applications  unaccompanied  by  the  legal  fee.  But  the  testimony  of 
B.  B.  Redding,  John  Mullen,  F.  A.  Hyde,  and  others,  tend  to  prove 
that  in  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  instances  fees  aggregating 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  were  actually  paid 
to  General  Gardner,  while  his  record  of  applications  omits  to  show 
that  such  fees  were  paid.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many 
more  such  cases,  as  the  testimony  before  us  shows  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  office  to  collect  closely  and  promptly  for  services  per- 
formed. 

That  the  Surveyor-General  is  responsible  on  his  bonds  for  the 
whole  amount  appearing  delinquent  on  these  applications  (six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars)  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

CERTIFICATES   OF    PURCHASE. 

General  Gardner  was  required  to  demand  and  receive  for  each 
certificate  of  purchase  a  fee  of  three  dollars.  (See  Section  8,  Act  of 
March,  28th,  1868,  Stats.  California,  1S67-8,  page  509.)  We  find  that 
he  issued  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  such  certifi- 
cates. The  fees  amount  to  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  dollars.  By  the  same  section  of  the  law  he  was  required  to  pay 
into  the  State  treasury  all  fees  collected,  but  there  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  find,  evidence  to  show  that  he  accounted  to  the  State 
Treasurer  for  a  dime  of  the  above  amount. 

DUPLICATE    CERTIFICATES. 

Under  the  section-  of  the  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hunclred  and  sixty-eight,  above  referred  to,  the  Surveyor-General  was 
required  to  charge  three  dollars  each  for  duplicate  certificates.     We 
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find  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  such  certificates  were  issued,  the 
fees  upon  which  amount  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars. 
General  Gardner  is  delinquent  for  this  amount  also. 

PATENTS. 

The  Surveyor-General's  fee  for  the  issue  of  patents  under  section 
eight,  exclusive  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  fee,  and  until  the  listing 
fee  of  the  State  agent  at  Washington  was  abolished,  was  three 
dollars.  The  records  of  the  office  show  that  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  patents  were  issued,  the  fees,  including  Secre- 
tary of  State's  and  listing  fee,  aggregating  twenty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  Of  the 
above  numJjer  of  patents  sixty-six  are  not  marked  "paid."  The 
fees  upon  these  amount  to  five  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents.  And  of  these  unpaid  patents  nine  were  taken  out  by 
General  Gardner  himself,  as  attorney  for  the  patentee.  The  fees 
due  amount  to  seventy-eight  dollars.  Five  were  taken  out  by  A. 
N.  Guptill,  General  Gardner's  deputy;  the  unpaid  fees  amount  to 
twenty-six  dollars.  Isaac  Ayer,  a  clerk  of  General  Gardner,  obtained 
two  patents,  the  unpaid  fees  amounting  to  eight  dollars,  and  J.  0. 
Wanzer,  another  of  General  Gardner's  clerks,  obtained  one  patent, 
upon  which  there  is  four  dollars  delinquent.  Thus  a  fraction  over 
one-fourth  of  the  unpaid  patents  were  received  by  General  Gardner 
and  his  deputy  and  clerks,  and  over  one-fifth  of  the  amount  delin- 
quent is  due  from  them.  We  imagine  that  comment  on  this  state  of 
facts  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

PROFERTS. 

For  official  statements  in  contested  land  cases  certified  by  the  Reg- 
ister to  District  Courts  for  trial  he  was  by  law  directed  to  charge  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars,  prior  to  the  first  of  .January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  when  the  Codes  Avent  into  effect.  The  Political  Code, 
section  five  hundred  and  one,  reduced  the  fee  to  three  dollars.  The 
whole  number  of  proferts  issued  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
and  the  fees  upon  the  same  amount  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars.  No  account  whatever  of  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  the 
funds  derived  from  this  source  can  be  found. 

CERTIFIED    COPIES    OF    PAPERS,    ABSTRACTS,    AND    PAPERS    FURNISHED 

FROM    THE   OFFICE. 

Up  to  the  time  the  Codes  went  into  effect,  the  Register  was  allowed 
fifteen  cents  per  folio  for  all  copies  of  papers  on  file,  and  where  the 
certificate  and  seal  Averc  attached,  fifty  cents  additional.  After  Jan- 
uarj'^  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  fee  for  copies  \yas 
reduced  to  ten  cents  per  folio.  This  formed  a  large  and  lucrative 
branch  of  business.  All  persons  who  were  engaged  in  land  business, 
either  as  attorneys  or  as  agents  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
State  lands,  required  abstracts,  copies  of  papers,  and  in  many  cases, 
where  such  papers  were  to  be  used  in  the  Courts,  the  certificate  and 
seal  were  necessary.  We  feel  assured  that  the  fees  derived  from  this 
source  must  have  been  large,  but  there  is  not  a  book,  document, 
account,  or  memorandum  of  any  kind  in  the  office  to  show  what  dis- 


position  was  made  of  the  money.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office  from  these  sources  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  Sarveyor-General's  administration, 
shows  the  receipts  to  average  about  sixty  dollars  per  month  at  the 
lowest  estimate.  Mr.  Twitchell,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  office  for  fourteen  years,  estimates  the  receipts  as  high  as 
one  hundred  dollars.  Taking  the  average  (eighty  dollars),  we  have 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum,  or  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

We  examined  General  Gardner  as  a  witness  on  this  and  other 
points  relative  to  the  receipts  of  his  office.  He  stated  that  the  state- 
ment furnished  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office  at  Sacramento  would 
show  every  dollar  received  for  proferts,  certified  copies  and  papers, 
uncertified  abstracts,  etc.,  excepting  those  papers  which  were  deliv- 
ered personally.  But  the  statement  nowhere  shows  what  proportion 
of  the  "  C.  0.  D."  receipts  were  for  proferts  or  for  other  purposes ;  and 
General  Gardner  professes  himself  unable  to  distinguish  between 
them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  so  have  conducted 
the  business  of  his  office  as  to  have  been  able  to  inform  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  exact  amount  derived  from  each  source.  General  Minis 
has  conclusively  demonstrated,  by  the  method  he  has  adopted,  that 
such  a  plan  is  entirely  feasible.  Nor  can  General  Gardner  state 
what  amount  was  derived  from  those  papers  which  were  delivered  to 
parties  in  person.  But  taking  the  amount  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.  as  correct,  there  is  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  account  for,  if  we  balance  the 
proferts,  which  General  Gardner  asserts  are  included  in  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  statement,  against  the  copies  of  papers,  certified  and  uncerti- 
fied, and  abstracts,  which  were  delivered  to  parties  personally. 

General  Gardner  also  caused  to  be  printed  a  book  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  D.  K.  Zumwalt,  of  Visalia,  and  caused  the  swamp  land  tracts  of 
Tulare  District  to  be  copied  into  it  by  the  clerks  of  his  office.  Zum- 
walt testifies  that  he  paid  General  Gardner  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  that  work.  General  Gardner  states  that  he  paid  the  amount 
received  for  this  book  over  with  his  fees.  But  this  work  was 
not  the  legitimate  work  of  his  office,  and  if  he  did  pay  the  amount 
over  it  should  have  been  specially  mentioned. 

General  Gardner  holds  receipts  from  Secretary  of  State  Melone  for 
eighty  dollars  fees  paid  over,  for  which  the  books  of  that  office 
fail  to  give  him  credit.  We  conclude  that  these  receipts  are  evi- 
dence of  the  payment  of  this  sum  of  money  into  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  and  have  included  it  in  the  amount  we  find  to  have 
been  paid  over  by  General  Gardner  to  that  office. 

The  query  suggests  itself  to  us  as  to  what  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
done  with  the  money? 

We  present  a  recapitulation  of  the  statement  herein  made : 


RECAPITULATION    OF    STATEMKNT. 

Fees  of  the  office  of  Surveyor- General  and  Reginter  of  State  Land  Office,  from  December  Uh,\81\, 

to  December  C>th,  1875. 

5,738  Apj)lications  to  purchase,  fees  marked  paid $28,690  00 

1,3()4  Applications  to  ])urchase,  fees  not  marked  paid 6,820  00 

7,102  $35,510  00 

2,351  School  land  (interest)  certificates  issued,  foes 7,053  00 

246  Seiiool  land  (princijial)  certificates  issued,  fees 738  00 

28  Five  hundred  thousand  acre  grant  certificates  issued,  fees 74  00 

87  School  warrant  certificates  issued,  fees 261  00 

4  Public  building  certificates  issued,  fees 12  00 

3  Seminary  land  certificates  issued,  fees 9  00 

260  Swamp  land  (principal)  certificates  issued,  fees 780  00 

678  Swamp  land  (interest)  certificates  issued,  fees 2,034  00 

39  Tide  land  (principal)  certificates  issued,  fees 117  00 

45  Tide  land  (interest)  certificates  issued,  fees 135  00 

IS  Swamp  land  location  (principal)  certificates  issued,  fees 54  00 

55  Swamp  land  location  (interest)  certificates  issued,  fees 165  00 

155  Duplicate  certificates  of  purchase,  fees 465  00 

3,157  Patents  issued,  fees  marked  paid 24,268  61 

66  Patents  issued,  fees  not  marked  paid 504  25 

169  Contests  certified  to  the  Courts,  fees 694  00 

Collections  made  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 1,553  50 

Swamp  land  record  book  furnished  D.  K.  Zurnwalt 150  00 

Certified  papers  and  absti-acts  furnished  D.  K.  Zurnwalt 50  00 

Certificates  of  purchase  issued  by  General  Bost,  fees  collected  by  General  Gard- 
ner, in  excess  of  those  issued  by  Gardner  and  collected  by  General  Minis.--  76  00 

$74,713  36 
Of  this  sum  there  was  paid  : 

To  State  Treasurer $25,032  97 

To  Secretary  of  State 7,366  00 

To  General  Minis 99  00 

32,497  97 

Leaving  to  be  accounted  for  the  sum  of $42,215  39 

Of  this  sum  General  Gardner  claims  to  have  paid  out,  over  and 

above  the  regular  appropriations  made  and  drawn  for  such  services, 
the  following  amounts : 
\ 

For  extra  clerk  hire  : 

To  Duncan  Beaumont -_    __     .  $200  00 

To  F.  W.Byrod : ]o0  00 

To  C.  F.  Gardner 2,650  00 

To  S.  M.  Tuksburg 1,200  00 

To  A.  R.  Shearer ;-;00  00 

To  James  0.  Wanzer _- 5  1S5  00 

To  J.  R.  McClintock 525  00 

To  P.  E.Oakley ^ 1,150  00 

To  Isaac  Aver , 3,771   00 

To  H.  Wanzer 45  OO 

To  Arthur  Jelly 375  oO 

To  J.C.  Reed 1,594  00 

To  John  11.  Burke 1,551  00 

To  J.  D.  Haslann 5,140  00 

To  Taylor.  Reilding,  and  Lee 210  00 

To  G.  W.  Whitlock,  carrying  mail 705  00 

$24,751  00 

For  maps  and  certificates 2,130  00 

Foi- postage  and  expressage 1,509  19 

For  traveling  expenses 2,230  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 383  88 

Total  fees  claimed  to  have  been  paid  out $31,004  07 

Leaving  wholly  unaccounted  for  the  sum  of 11,211  32 
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In  addition  to  the  fees  applied  by  General  Gardner  to  defraying 
the  expenses  of  his  office,  there  was  actually  drawn  from  the  State 
treasury,  of  the  appropriations  made  by  law  for  such  services,  the 
following  sums : 

Salary  of  Surveyor-General $8,011  12 

Salary  of  Register  Land  Office 8,011  12 

Salaries  of  deputies  and  clerks 43,350  00 

Salary  of  porter,  G.  W.  Whitlock 1,202  27 

Purchasing  maps 1,320  00 

Copying  maps 185  00 

Binding  books  and  contingent  expenses 553  00 

Postage  and  expressage l,Sfi2  09 

Traveling   exjienses 1,071  00 

$65,665  60 

The  evidence  before  us  shows  that  General  Gardner  claims  the 
large  amount  of  thirty-one  thousand  and  four  dollars  and  seven 
cents  for  extra  clerk  hire,  maps,  and  expressage,  etc.  Of  this 
sum  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  is 
claimed  to  be  expended  for  extra  clerk  hire.  The  evidence  before 
us  convinces  us  that  this  large  expenditure,  if  made,  was  wholly 
unnecessaiy  and  a  wanton  waste  of  the  public  moneys.  Witnesses 
of  long  experience  in  the  office,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  duties 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  testily  that  the  force  of  regular 
clerks  was  amply  sufficient  to  do  the  Avork  if  they  had  been  kept 
diligently  at  work  during  office  hours. 

The  maps  and  certificates  for  which  General  Gardner  claims  to 
have  expended  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
we  believe  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessary.  He  cannot  state  the 
number  of  maps  for  which  he  paid  this  sum,  but  testifies  that  he 
procured  from  United  States  Surveyor-General  Hardenburgh  "  sev- 
eral" maps  of  swamp  land  districts,  for  which  he  paid  thirty  dollars 
a  piece.  These  maps,  the  testimony  shows,  were  prepared  from  the 
swamp  land  surveys  of  the  County  Surveyors,  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Surveyor-General  for  the  use  of  United  States 
officials  in  the  local  land  offices,  the  United  States  Surveyor-General, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office — not  one  of  them 
is  in  the  State  Surveyor-General's  office ;  and  yet  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  claimed,  has  paid  for  them.  AVe  are  unable  to  see  the 
authority  by  which  General  Gardner  presumed  to  pay  out  the  public 
moneys  "for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  presented  to  us 
no  vouchers  for  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 

There  are  other  maps  for  which  he  claims  to  have  paid  ten  dollars 
each,  but  which  the  testimony  of  credible  and  com[)etent  witnesses 
show  to  have  been  worth  but  from  one  to  ten  dollars.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  us  no  vouchers  for  this  expenditure. 

Among  the  applications  to  purchase  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  were  a  large  number  which  were  filed  by  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  prominent  among  Avhom  were  Charles  F.  Gardner,  John  H. 
Burke,  and  Isaac  Ayer.  These  persons  procured  the  use  of  an 
attorney's  name  and  filed  a  large  number  of  applications  in  the 
name  of  this  person  as  attorney,  but  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge, 
besides  a  large  number  filed  in  their  own  names  as  attorneys.  It 
appears,  by  General  Gardner's  examination,  that  he  became  aware 
of  this  practice,  but  took  no  active  steps  to  cause  its  abandonment. 

2-n 
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The  fees  upon  the  greater  part  of  these  applications  remain  unpaid. 

We  further  find  that  of  the  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  payment  of 
Registers  and  Receivers  of  United  States  Land  Offices  for  services, 
only  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  fifty  one- 
hundredths  dollars  is  shown  to  have  been  applied  legitimately  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  United  States  Registers  and  Receivers  were  author- 
ized to  charge  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  final  location  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres.  But  General  Gardner  has  seen  fit,  without 
authority  of  law,  to  certify  that  those  officers  were  entitled  to 
receive  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  and  fifty  one-hun- 
dredths  dollars  for  certifying  the  condition  of  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  and  land  in  lieu,  for  filing  indemnity  applica- 
tions, and  for  filing  applications  not  final,  which  were  asked  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  We  are  advised  that  none  of  the  latter  class  of 
cases  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  and  are  obliged  to  regard  it  as  another  instance  of  the 
lamentable  extravagance  (to  use  the  mildest  possible  language)  which 
characterized  the  official  conduct  of  the  ex-Surveyor-General. 

JOHN    W.    BOST. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office 
during  the  incumbency  of  John  W.  Bost,  ex-Surveyor-General,  we 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

General  Bost  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  second  daj^  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  retired  on  the  fourth  day 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  during  his 
administration,  the  present  system  of  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the 
State  lands  went  into  effect. 

The  same  lamentable  irregularitj^,  extravagance,  and  want  of 
system,  which  characterized  the  financial  managment  of  the  office 
by  his  successor,  and  upon  which  a  report  has  heretofore  been  made, 
were  practiced  during  the  administration  of  General  Bost. 

The  reprehensible  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  public 
moneys,  which  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Generals  Gardner  and  Bost,  should  have  demanded  a  strict 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  long  before  such  action  was 
actually  had,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such  steps  may  be 
taken  by  the  Legislature  as  shall  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  gross 
misconduct  in  the  future  management  of  these  most  important 
public  offices  which  has  characterized  the  past. 

The  Commission  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  books  in 
the  Surveyor-General's  office,  and  obtained  verified  statements  from 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Controller;  and  also,  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  examined  the  following  named  wit- 
nesses: Edward  Twitclicll,  Duncan  Beaumont,  Robert  Gardner,  L.  F. 
Cooper,  A.  N.  Guptill,  Governor  H.  H.  Haight,  John  Mullan,  and 
F.A.Hyde. 

The  Commission,  after  some  trouble  and  delay,  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  whereabouts  of  General  Bost,  and  immediately  addressed 
to  him,  at  Benton,  Mono  County,  a  summons  to  appear  before  it  for 
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examination.  He  replied,  under  date  of  December  twelfth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  stating  that  he  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Sacramento  City,  and  that  he  was  unable,  owing  to  pecu- 
niary inability,  to  appear  before  the  Commission  in  person.  On  the 
twentieth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Commission,  desiring  a  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office  during  his  incumbency.  In 
reply,  under  date  of  January  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  he  furnished  the  following  statement: 

STATEMENT    OF    GENERAL    JOHN    W.    BOST. 

It  has  been  over  nine  years  since  I  went  into  office,  and  over  five  since  I  left  it,  and  I  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  a  statement  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  can  only  remem- 
ber the  principal  items  of  expenditure,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  remember  all  of  the  larger 
sums.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  anj'  of  these  matters,  because  I  left  a  fee  book  in  the 
office  showing  every  cent  received,  and  sliowing  how  the  same  was  disbursed.  I  took  the  book 
a  few  days  before  I  went  out  of  office  and  put  in  it  the  amount  I  had  expended,  and  to  post  it 
up.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  returned  the  book  to  Mr.  Twitchell.  but  if  he  says  I 
did  not,  of  course  I  left  it  in  my  desk,  or  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office  somewhere.  I  regarded 
it  as  a  book  of  record  as  much  as  any  book  in  the  office,  and  left  it  there  as  such.  The  book 
was  not  over  one-fourth  full,  although  it  showed  every  item  of  receipts  and  every  one  of 
expenditure.  If  it  could  be  found  I  would  not  attempt  to  make  a  statement,  but  rely  on  it,  for 
it  showed  the  true  and  exact  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  office  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  my  term. 

As  to  the  exjaenditures,  I  will  mention  them  as  they  occur  to  my  mind.  I  remember  the 
names  of  six  extra  clerks  I  had  employed  during  the  time  I  was  authorized  by  law  to  use  the 
fees  for  such  purposes.  I  did  not  have  six  all  the  time;  but  I  had,  I  think,  four  extra  clerks 
for  two  years.  Three  of  them  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  I  gave 
the  draughtsman,  Captau  Slade,  two  hundred  dollars  per  month — fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars, 

I  expended  a  considerable  amount  for  copies  of  maps  from  the  United  States  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral's offiee:  how  much  I  don't  know,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  office,  and  will  show 
for  themselves.     Some  of  them  cost  ten  dollars  each,  the  balance  five  dollars  each. 

I  think  I  expended  about  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  swamp  land  investigations  in  Merced 
and  Sierra  Counties,     I  don't  recollect  the  exact  amount,  but  the  above  is  not  far  from  correct. 

I  paid  Edward  Twitchell  and  Duncan  Beaumont  each  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars — 
two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in  all — for  extra  work,  or  for  work  done  out  of  office  hours. 
I  am  not  sure  about  Alfred  Estill ;  Mr.  Twitchell  can  inform  you  whether  he  was  paid  for  extra 
work  or  not. 

I  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State  somewhere  between  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  and  if  his  books  do  not  show  that  I  paid  him  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or 
thereabouts,  a  little  investigation  of  that  gentleman's  '■  financial  aflfairs  "  might  develoji  some- 
thing interesting. 

I  believe,  though  I  am  not  sure,  I  paid  for  several  new  books  for  the  office.  These  books 
were  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  some  of  the  old  ones;  they  were  fine  books,  and  cost  quite 
a  sum. 

I  paid  into  the  State  treasury  near  ten  thousand  dollars,  I  think ;  Controller's  books  will 
show  the  amount,  I  suppose. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  items  of  expenditure.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  minor 
items  that  have  escaped  my  memory,  which  may  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
aggregate.  I  am  almost  sure  the  sums  named  above  are  approximately  correct,  and  embrace 
the  larger  amounts  of  expenditure.  I  will  here  mention  that  when  I  went  into  office  I  did 
not  find  any  fee  book  kept  by  any  of  my  predecessors. 

As  to  receipts,  if  tlie  fee  book  cannot  be  found,  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  to  arrive  at 
that.  You  cannot  do  it  by  counting  the  locations  made,  I  do  not  think,  for  many  of  them  were 
never  paid,  though  they  may  be  marked  "paid"  on  the  locating  books.  When  the  law  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  went  into  effect,  the  locating  agents  throughout  the  State  had 
locations  on  hand,  and  when  they  were  sent  into  me  I  filed  them,  and  marked  them  '"  fee  paid ;" 
and  so  the  fees  were  paid,  but  not  to  me.  Colonel  Ransom,  Locating  Agent  for  San  Francisco 
District, had  quite  a  number;  it  now  seems  to  me  that  he  had  five  hundretl  or  six  hundred  that 
he  kept  back  for  months,  and  when  I  received  them  I  put  them  on  the  locating  books,  and 
marked  them  paid.     He  may  have  had  more. 

Where  double  locations  Avere  made,  or  where  locations  were  made  on  land  not  belonging  to 
the  State,  the  fee  was  invariably  returned,  or  the  locator  allowed  to  make  a  location  free.  That 
is,  if  A  maile  a  location  to-day  on  land,  and  to-morrow  B  applied  for  the  same  piece,  the  fee 
was  either  returned  to  B,  or  he  was  allowed  to  make  another  location  without  charge,  unless 
there  should  be  a  content;  then,  in  that  case,  both  fees  were  kept.  I  did  not  believe  the  State 
intended  to  take  a  man's  money  for  nothing. 
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I  cannot  reinomber  tlie  amount  of  fees  received  by  mo  during  my  term,  but  it  was  some- 
where between  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  My  impression  now  is  that 
tlie  amount  was  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  I  posted  the  book,  and,  although  it  has  been 
over  five  years  since,  I  think  it  could  not  exceed  the  sum  named.  When  I  first  received  your 
comniunicMtioii,  and  began  to  think  the  matter  over,  I  thought  it  was  fifty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  but  on  rcHection,  I  think  it  was,  jjcrhaps,  a  little  more  than  that  amount, 
though  not  much  more. 

Finally,  I  will  say  that  I  either  returned  every  farthing  I  received  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  paid  it  out  for  expenses  (extra)  of  tlie  office,  as  authorized  by  law.  I 
say,  and  am  willing,  yes,  aiixious,  to  swear  that  I  do  not  owe  the  State  one  dollar.  I  left  the 
office  as  poor  as  I  entered  it;  and,  although  I  may  have  been  a  little  extravagant,  I  did  not 
intentionally  expend  one  cent  illegally.  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  the  work  in  the  office 
was  far  behind  when  my  term  began  ;  but  I  can  refer  you  to  my  clei-ks,  who  will  tell  you  that 
the  work  was  eight  months  or  a  year  behind,  not  from  any  fault  of  my  predecessor,  but  because 
he  did  not  have  sufficient  assistance,  and,  as  the  work  increased  on  my  coming  into  office,  I  was 
kept  back  in  the  same  way,  and  I  was  necessarily  compelled  to  employ  all  the  extra  help  I 
could,  in  order  to  get  the  work  up. 

I  believe  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary.  I  trust  you  may  find  everything  correct,  as  I 
know  they  are.  I  cannot  be  blamed  or  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  book,  or  any  of  the 
property  of  the  office,  since  I  left  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  BOST. 

From  tlie  statement  of  General  Bost,  corroborated  by  tbe  testimony 
of  E.  Twitcbell,  it  appears  tbat  a  fee  book  was  kept,  sliowing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  offices;  but  this  book  disai)peared 
when  the  offices  changed  hands,  and,  although  a  rigid  search  has 
been  instituted  for  it,  the  accounts  cannot  be  found.  A  book  show- 
ing the  amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  discovered. 
This  is  the  only  regular  account  book  which  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  invite  your  attention  particularly  to  the  singular 
fact  of  the  disapi)earance  of  the  fee  and  account  books  at  the  close  of 
each  administration.  General  Bost  declares  that  he  did  not  find  any 
fee  book  kept  by  his  predecessor;  but  that  he  (General  Bost)  did 
keep  such  a  book,  "showing  every  dollar  received  and  expended." 
This  book  has  disappeared,  and  neither  the  person  who  had  charge 
of  it,  nor  any  one  else,  appears  to  know  what  became  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  General  Gardner's  administration,  his  account  books  also 
disappeared.  So  that  the  disappearance  of  the  account  books  seems 
to  have  become  a  custom  regularly  observed  in  the  Surveyor-General's 
and  Register  of  the  State  Land  Offices,  on  the  change  of  administra- 
tion. 

General  Bost  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  extra  clerks  employed 
in  the  office,  and  also  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  paid  therefor.  The 
following  named  persons,  including  the  draftsman,  were  the  only 
extra  clerks  employed  and  paid  from  the  fees  of  the  office,  to  wit: 
W.  C.  Slade,  draughtsman,  L.  F.  Coopci',  E.  Twitchell,  G.  L.  John- 
son, J.  T.  Carey,  Ham.  C.  Harrison,  E.  Beaumont,  Theodore  Snell, 
and  Duncan  Beaumont.  E.  Twitchell  and  D.  Beaumont  were  regu- 
lar clerks,  paid  for  extra  work,  or  work  after  office  hours.  The  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  Commission  shows  clearly  that  the  whole  of  the 
extra  clerk  hire,  including  that  of  Twitchell  and  Beaumont,  paid 
from  the  fees,  arnounted  to  seven  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, instead  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  as  claimed 
by  General  Bost.  He  is  also  in  error  as  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
Twitchell  and  D.  Beaumont;  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen 
shows  that  he  paid  them  one  thousand  dollars  each  for  extra  work, 
instead  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each,  as  claimed  by 
him. 
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Section  five  of  Act  of  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
amendatory  of  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  reads:  "  Each  application  for  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  slmll  he  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  The  Surveyor- 
General,  in  addition  thereto,  shall  demand  and  receive  the  same  fees 
allowed  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office  for  like  service.  The 
Surveyor-General  shall  use  said  fees  so  collected  by  him,  so  far  as 
necessary,  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  procuring  maps,  records,  doc- 
uments, and  extra  assistance  needed  either  by  the  Surveyor-General 
or  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  and  shall  pay  the  residue 
thereof  into  the  State  treasury,  and  shall  give  a  correct  statement  of 
said  expenditures  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  Governor." 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  the  Surveyor-General  was  not  authorized  to  use  the 
fees  of  the  office  for  any  purpose,  and  General  Bost  under  said  Act 
enjoyed  this  privilege  just  twenty  months,  and  could  not  legally 
have  paid  any  clerk  for  extra  service  for  a  greater  period,  as  claimed 
by  him.  And  the  Commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  extra  cleri- 
cal force  claimed  to  iiave  been  employed  was  unnecessary,  and  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  Commission  cannot  find  that  General  Bost  ever  made  to  the 
Governor  the  biennial  report  of  his  expenditures  required  by  law. 

Although  General  Bost,  in  his  communication  to  us,  complains 
that  the  work  in  his  office  was  "  from  eight  months  to  a  year  behind," 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  extra  clerical  assistance,  his  biennial  report 
for  the  years  eighteen  iiundred  and  sixty-eight-nine  (page  8)  states  that 
"the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office  has 
been  done,  and  from  this  time  the  work  will  steadily  decrease,  so  that 
one  office  can  easily  perform  the  duties  of  both  offices." 

As  to  the  expenditures  for  maps,  the  Commission  finds  that  General 
Bost  drew  from  the  State  treasurj'^  six  hundi-ed  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  and  by  an 
arrangement  had  with  Captain  Mullan,  referred  to  hereafter,  paid 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  more,  making 
an  aggregate  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,  which  is  the  full  value  of  all  maps  procured 
during  his  administration. 

In  this  connection  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  say  that  Captain  Mullan 
testifies  that  he  made  arrangements  with  Geneial  Bost  to  supply  such 
maps  as  were  required  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office.  He  further 
testifies  that  he  does  not  think  any  one  else  furnished  maps 
during  Bost's  administration  but  himself;  that  he  was  anxious  to 
get  the  work,  and  was  very  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  his 
work,  and  would  have  known  if  any  one  else  had  been  making  maps. 
If  Captain  Mullan  engaged  to  furnish  all  maps  required  during 
General  Bost's  administration,  in  consideration  that  his  applications 
to  purchase  lands  should  be  marked  paid,  then  General  Bost  has  not 
kept  full  faith  with  him.  For,  on  January  sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  General  Bost  drew  thirty-five  dollars  from  the  State 
treasury  to  pay  for  maps;  on  November  eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  fifteen  dollars;  January  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  fifty-one  dollai's  and  twenty-five  cents;  February  seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  twenty-two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents;  June  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  twenty-six  dol- 
lars; October  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  twenty  dollars; 
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August  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  November  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  fifty 
dolhirs,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  drawn 
after  the  arrangement  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
made  with  Captain  Mullan  for  these  maps.  Either  the  State  has 
paid  for  some  of  these  maps  twice,  or  (xencral  Bost  did  not  keep  his 
agreement  with  Mullan,  under  which  he  (Mullan)  was  to  furnish  all 
the  maps  required  in  the  office,  in  consideration  of  the  fees  for  filing 
his  api)lications  to  purchase  lands.  The  fees  on  Mullan's  applica- 
tions were  not  paid,  and  yet  maps  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  were  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury,  at  a  loss  to  the  State 
of  that  amount. 

As  to  the  claim  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  swamp  land  investiga- 
tions in  Merced  and  Sierra  Counties,  the  Commission  can  find  no 
record  of  such  expenses,  except  it  be  for  traveling  expenses  of  Gen- 
eral Bost  and  the  United  States  Surveyor-General,  which  amount 
together  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and 
twelve  cents,  and  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

General  Bost  is  greatly  in  error  when  claiming  from  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  accounts  of  that  officer  show  the  receipt  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seven  dollars,  which  compares  with  the  exact 
amount  of  fees  he  should  have  received,  as  appears  from  the  patent 
delivery  book  and  the  fee  book  in  the  Surveyor-General's  office. 

As  to  the  books  claimed  to  have  been  purchased  for  transcribing 
old  ones,  the  Commission  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  such  books  were  furnished,  except  by  the  State, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Instead  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  claimed  by  General  Bost  to  have 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  he  made  the  following  payments : 

1868- February  1st $717  00 

1869— June  30th 7,194  40 

1870— March    10th 1,257  50 

$9,168  90 

The  Commission  carefully  examined  the  looks,  and  the  applica- 
tions on  file  made  by  the  State  Locating  Agents,  to  which  General 
Bost  refers,  and  have  not  charged  him  in  this  account  with  the  fee  of 
any  such  apidication,  but  have  included  in  our  report  the  fees  of  all 
other  applications,  whether  the  fee  appears  to  have  been  paid  or 
not;  believing,  as  we  do,  that  General  Bost  is  clearly  responsible  for 
the  fee  of  every  application,  whether  he  collected  it  or  not.  The 
law  made  it  his  duty  to  collect  the  fee  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
a])plication  for  filing,  and  if  he  disobeyed  the  plain  intent  and  letter 
of  the  law,  he  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  it.  The  law  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  did  not  and  could  not  confer  upon 
him  legislative  duties.  He  was  not  authorized  to  legislate  for  the 
particular  cases  he  cites.  He  had  not  the  power  to  determine  who 
should  i)ay  the  fee  for  filing  his  api^lication,  and  who  should  be 
exempt  from  such  requirement.  His  plain  duty  was  to  file  no  appli- 
cation unaccompanied  by  the  fee,  and  if  he  failed  and  neglected  to 
perform  his  duty  in  this  regard  he  is  liable  therefor,  and  should  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  all  such  fees. 

General  Bost  greatly  underestimates  the  amount  of  fees  actually 
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received  by  him.  The  testimonj'-  shows  the  fees  of  the  office  to  be 
sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  General  Bost  should  be  able,  from  memory,  to  give  anything 
like  an  accurate  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  during  his 
incumbency. 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  General  Bost's  statement,  the  Com- 
mission submit  the  subjoined,  as  the  result  of  their  examination  of 
the  testimony  and  accounts  of  the  office. 

It  appears  that  the  receipts  from  fees  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Surveyor-General's  and  State  Land  Offices  during  the  incumbency  of 
General  Bost,  from  December  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  to  December  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  were 
as  follows : 

FOR    PATENTS. 

1,680  Patents  issued,  fees  marked  paid $12,316  15 

2  Patents  issued,  fees  not  marked  paid 12  00 

$12,328  15 

APPLICATIONS   TO    PURCHASE. 

4,994  Applications,  fees  marked  paid $24,970  00 

2,635  Applications,  fees  not  marked  paid 13,175  00 

38,145  00 

7,629 

CERTIFICATES    OF    PURCHASE. 

3,159  School  land  (interest)  certificates  issued $9,477  00 

171  School  land  (principal)  certificates  issued 513  00 

62  School  land  (interest)  unsurveyed 186  00 

33  500, 000-acre  grant  certificates  issued 99  00 

6  School  warrant  certificates  issued .. 18  00 

3  Public  building  certificates  issued 9  00 

17  Seminary  land  certificates  issued 51  00 

1,150  Swamp  land  (interest)  certificates  issued 3,450  00 

141  Swamp  land  (principal)  certificates  issued 423  00 

67  Tide  land  (principal)  certificates  issued 171  00 

72  Tide  land  (interest)  certificates  issued 216  00 

115  Duplicate  certificates  of  purchase  issued 345  00 

163  Contests  certified  to  the  Courts 1,630  00 

Collections  made  bv  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 200  40 

16,788  40 

Total  fees $67,261  55 

Of  the  above  amount  the  following  sums  were  disbursed  : 

Paid  state  treasury $9,168  90 

Paid  Secretary  of  State 4,707  00 

Paid  Surveyor-General  Gardner 200  00 

$14,075  90 
For  extra  clerk  hire  : 

W.  C.  Slade 3,000  00 

Duncan  Beaumont 1,000  00 

EdwardTwitche.il 1,000  00 

L.  F.  Cooper 600  00 

E.  Beaumont 450  00 

G.  L.  Johnson 450  00 

J.  T.  Carey 450  00 

H.  C.  Harrison 300  00 

Theodore  Snell 150  00 

John  Mullan,  for  maps 1,925  00 

— 23,400  90 

Leaving  unaccounted  for $43,860  65 
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As  regards  the  credit  above  given  for  maps  furnished  by  Captain 
John  Mullan,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
that  Captain  MulUm  in  eighteen  linndred  and  sixty-eight,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Surveyor-General, 
made  an  arrangement  with  General  Bost,  whereby  he  (Mullan)  agreed 
to  furnish  such  mai)S  as  might  be  needed  by  the  Surveyor-General, 
in  consideration  of  which,  all  applications  to  purchase  State  lands 
made  by  him  were  to  be  marked  paid.  This  arrangement  lasted 
during  the  remainder  of  General  Bost's  term. 

It  appears  that  three  hundred  and  eighty-tive  of  Captain  Mullan's 
applications,  made  during  the  term  of  Bost's  administration,  were 
not  marked  paid,  and  very  few  of  MuUnn's  applications  were  marked 
paid.  The  fees  on  the  unpaid  applications  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twentj'-five  dollars;  but  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
one  of  the  San  Francisco  tract  or  application  books  appears  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  evidently  in  the  handwriting  of  General  Bost:  "John 
Mullan's  fees  all  settled  by  services  rendered  in  making  true  copies 
of  maps,  etc.     J.  W.  Bost." 

Captain  Mullan  testihes  that  he  believes  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  for 
the  services  rendered  by  him  in  making  and  furnishing  such  maps. 
That  the  maps  furnished  by  him  were  worth  as  much  as  all  the  fees 
for  tiling  applications  to  purchase  State  lands  made  by  him  during 
General  Bost's  administration,  and  that  the  fees  upon  all  such  appli- 
cations should  be  marked  "  paid,"  under  the  arrangement  he  had 
with  General  Bost.  The  Commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  General 
Bost  should  be  credited  with  this  amount  for  ''  maps  famished"  and 
that  Captain  Mullan's  applications  should  be  marked  ''paid"  on  the 
list  or  application  books  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  fees  actually  received  or  justly  charge- 
able to  Surveyor-General  Bost,  he  has  drawn  from  the  State  treasury 
fifty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty-three 
cents,  as  appears  by  the  following  summary  of  the  statement  taken, 
from  the  Controller's  books : 
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RECAPITULATION    OP   STATEMENT — SURVETOR-GENERAL'S    OFFICE. 

Salary  of  the  Surveyor-General $8,011  08 

Salary  of  the  clerks 13,530  00 

Relief  of  extra  clerks 1,425  00 

Pay  of  porter 915  23 

Rent  of  office 1,320  00 

Purchase  of  maps 677  75 

Copying  maps 307  00 

Binding  book,  and  contingent  expenses 446  25 

Postage  and  expressage 729  30 

Purchase  of  transit 2,000  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Surve3'or-General 392  00 

Examination  and  survey  of  outlet  of  Sacramento  River 600  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  United  States  Surveyor-General 1,353  12 

Survey  and  sale  of  tide  land 500  00 

$32,106  73 

STATE   LAND    OFFICE. 

Salary  of  Register $8,011  08 

Salary  of  clerks 13,380  00 

Relief  of  extra  clerks 825  00 

Salarv  of  draughtsman 1,380  00 

Pay  of  porter 87  50 

Binding  books  and  contingent  expenses 452  57 

Postage  and  expressage 670  65 

24,806  80 

Total $56,913  53 

Listing  lands '. 12,874  44 

It  appears  therefrom  that  by  adding  the  fees  actually  received,  or  justly  charge- 
able to  him,  $67,261  55,  to  the  amount  drawn  fiom  the  State  treasury,  $56,913  53, 
General  Bost  is  chargeable,  as  received  from  these  two  sources,  with  the  sum  of-.    $124,175  08 

He  is  entitled  to  the  following  credits: 

For  extra  clerk  hire $7,400  00 

For  maps 1,925  00 

Paid  into  State  treasury 9,168  90 

Paid  Secretarv  of  State 4,707  00 

Paid  GenerafGardner 200  00 

Expended  from  State  treasury 66,913  53 

Total  expenditures  of  office  for  four  years $80,314  43 

Balance  unaccounted  for $43,860  65 

The  Commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  eighty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  and  forty-three  one-hundredths  dollars, 
expenses  of  the  ottlce  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  a  most  extravagant 
expenditure.  The  immense  bodies  of  land  disposed  of  by  the  State 
during  the  term  under  consideration  would  have  brought  a  i)rincely 
revenue  into  the  cotters  of  the  IState  had  it  been  honestly  and  care- 
fully managed;  but  instead  of  the  office  being  self-sustaining,  the 
State  has  disposed  of  her  lands,  and  investigation  shows  a  deticit  of 
over  forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  in  four  years'  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  State's  i)ublic  lands.  It  is  submitted, 
that  the  receipts  of  this  office  ought  at  least  to  balance  the  expend- 
itures, and  that  they  do  not  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  score 
of  gross  negligence  or  dishonesty  in  its  management. 

The  Commission  recommend  that  pronijjt  steps  be  taken  by  the 
proper  authorities  to  recover  the  amount  above  named,  for  which 
General  Bost  and  his  bondsmen  are  responsible. 

3-C') 
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J.   F.   HOUGHTON. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office  during  the  incumbency  of  J.  F.  Houghton,  ex-8ur- 
veyor-Gencral,  we  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

During  the  earlier  and  greater  portion  of  the  term  of  office  held 
by  ex-Surveyor-General  Houghton,  the  matter  of  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  State  lands,  were  substantially  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Locating  Agents,  and  this  system  was 
not  abolished  until  1868,  so  that  the  Surveyor-General  prior  to  this 
time  had  very  little  to  do  concerning  the  management  and  disposal 
of  State  lands. 

We,  however,  deemed  it  our  duty  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  office  during  his  term.  Upon  giving  notice  to  General 
Houghton  and  informing  him  tliat  we  were  desirous  of  making  such 
examination  and  requesting  him  to  appear  before  the  Commission, 
he  at  once  came  and  declared  his  readiness  and  willingness  to  aid  us 
as  far  as  possible  in  making  such  investigation. 

He  attended  from  time  to  time,  and  gave  us  much  assistance  in 
overhauling  and  examining  the  records  of  the  office,  and  was  the 
first  and  only  person,  with  the  exception  of  Surveyor-General  Minis, 
the  present  incumbent,  Avho  succeeded  in  finding  any  record  pertain- 
ing to  his  accounts  of  fees  received  during  his  incumbency.  After 
much  search  General  Houghton  found  and  produced  one  of  his  fee 
books,  containing  his  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  during  a  part 
of  his  term  from  among  the  books  of  the  office;  he  declared  that 
there  was  another  book  of  the  same  character  but  was  unable  to 
find  it  after  diligent  search  made  by  him  and  General  Minis  among 
the  records  of  the  office.  AVe  made  as  full  and  careful  an  investiga- 
tion into  his  financial  transactions  during  his  term  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  records  of  the  office  would  furnish, 
and  we  believe  that  he  has  fully  and  fairly  accounted  for  all  moneys 
which  he  received,  and  that  he  is  in  no  default  whatever  in  that 
regard. 

We  also  carefully  investigated  the  general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  office  during  his  term,  and  found  nothing  upon  which  we  could 
base  any  adverse  criticism,  but  find  that  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
said  office  during  his  term  were  ably  and  properly  conducted,  and 
that  he  is  not  in  arrears  with  the  State. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  OFFICE  PRIOR  TO  GENERAL  HOUGHTON. 

The  history  of  the  Surveyor-General's  office,  embracing  the  four 
first  terms,  including  the  administrations  of  Surveyors-General 
Whitney,  Eddy,  Marlette,  Brewster,  and  Higiey,  and  compris- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  the  State's  existence,  present  but  little 
that  requires  attention,  and  less  that  demands  investigation.  The 
State  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  rich  mines  within  its  borders  con- 
stituted at  that  time  an  attraction  which  reduced  the  agricultural  and 
landed  interests  to  a  condition  of  secondary  importance.  No  definite 
policy  had  been  adopted  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State  by  the  Legislature.  The  Act  of  ]\Iay  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  five  hundred 
acre  grant  (Statutes  1852,  p.  41),  the  Act  of  April  twenty-eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  swamp 
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lands  of  the  State  (Statutes  1855,  p.  189),  and  the  Act  of  May 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  providing  for  the  selection 
of  the  common  school  and  public  buildings  lands  (Statutes  1855, 
p.  281),  comprised  the  more  important  legislation  for  the  period 
mentioned.  All  State  lands  disposed  of  during  this  period  were  sold 
under  the  operation  of  the  two  former  Acts,  with  the  exception  of 
some  private  grants  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  by  special  Act 
of  the  Legislature.  No  revenue  was  received  except  that  which 
accrued  to  the  School  Fund  from  the  sale  of  school  land  warrants 
and  the  Trust  Fund  Avhich  arose  from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  which  was  to  be  repaid  upon  the  reclamation  of  the 
same.  The  public  surveys  were  scarcely  begun  ;  the  State  bounda- 
ries were  not  definitely  established,  and  no  complete  and  reliable 
map  of  the  State  had  been  drafted.  In  short,  up  to  the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  by  the  Act  of 
April  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (Statutes  1858,  p.  127),  the 
duties  of  the  Surveyor-General,  so  far  as  the  disposal  of  the  State  lands 
w^ere  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  merely  nominal.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  above  mentioned  Act,  the  Surveyor-General  was 
entitled  to  no  fees  or  perquisites,  and  the  fees  authorized  to  be  charged 
and  received  by  him  under  the  fourteenth  section  of  this  Act  were 
his  own  perquisites. 

J.  A.  Brewster  succeeded  General  S.  A.  Marlette  as  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  retiring  in  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  At  this  time  the  agricultural 
interests  began  to  assume  a  much  higher  value  as  a  factor  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  State,  and,  consequently,  to  demand  greater 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  its  government.  Naturally,  the  laws 
governing  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  State  lands,  and 
those  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Surveyor-General,  were 
multiplied;  but,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  became  loose  and  incon- 
gruous in  proportion  to  their  increase.  The  Act  of  April  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  above  referred  to,  effected  an  entire 
and  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  State  as  regarded  the  modes 
of  selecting  the  lands  of  the  State,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  in  the  increased  importance  which  the  Sur- 
veyor-General acquired  in  their  management. 

General  Horace  A.  Higley  succeeded  General  Brewster  in  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  retiring  in  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  During  his  incumbency  the  Act  of  April 
twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  (Statutes  1860,  p.  334,)  was 
passed.  This  Act  required  all  fees  received  by  the  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  quarterly.  This  pro- 
vision was  repealed  by  Act  passed  April  twenty-second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  which  authorized  the  Register  to  apply  the 
fees  received  by  him  in  payment  of  clerical  services  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Horace  A.  Higley  was  the  first  Surveyor-General  and  Register  who 
was  made  accountable  to  the  State  for  the  fees  received  by  him ;  and 
but  litle  land  was  sold  during  his  term  for  which  he  received  fees. 

From  the  meager  and  somewhat  confused  state  of  the  records  and 
accounts  of  the  office  prior  to  the  incumbency  of  General  Houghton, 
we  find  but  little  of  practical  importance  to  the  Legislature  or  the 
public;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  fee  books,  we  conclude 
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that  each   of  the  Survej'or-Generals,  during  this  period,  fairly  and 
honestly  discharged  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  the  office. 

GENERAL  MINIS. 

At  the  close  of  our  other  duties  we  deemed  it  to  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  office  during  the  present  admin- 
istration, which  \vc  have  done — in  the  Surveyor-General's  office  to 
June  twenty-sixth,  and  in  the  Land  Office  to  June  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

We  found  the  present  incumbent.  General  Minis,  on  all  proper 
occasions  willing  to  aid  us  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability  in  our 
investigations.  We  find  that  during  his  adniinistration  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  office  is  very  neai-ly  as  great  as  during  the  term  of 
any  of  his  predecessors;  and  that  the  curi'cnt  business  of  the  offices, 
together  Avith  a  large  amount  of  unfinished  work  of  the  preceding 
administration,  has  been  done  by  the  regular  clerks  in  the  office, 
■with  but  little  assistance  from  the  employment  of  extra  help,  such 
employment  amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  tliousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

General  Minis  informs  us  "  that  no  extra  clerical  assistance  is  now 
required,"  and  that  so  soon  as  the  unfinished  business  of  the  office 
left  by  his  predecessor  is  gotten  up  with,  that  a  portion  of  the  clerical 
help  now  employed  in  the  office  can  be  dispensed  with. 

We  also  find  that  during  his  incumbency  a  regular  fee  book  has 
been  kept  in  the  Survevor-General's  office,  and  one  in  the  Land  Office, 
showing  every  item  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  each  of  these 
offices ;  and  our  investigation  proves  that  tiie  fees  for  the  work  done  in 
the  office  during  this  term  balancesthecash  on  hand,as  shown  by  those 
fee  books,  and  admitted  by  General  Minis  to  be  the  true  amount  held 
by  him  in  the  treasury  and  not  officially  paid  over. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  office 
during  the  term  above  stated  of  the  incumbency  of  General  Minis, 
and  w'e  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  that  officer  has  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  office  with  rare  ability  and  strict  integrity: 

NUMBKR   OP   CKRTIFICATES   OP   PURCHASE   ISSUED 

And  number  of  acres  of  land  aold  by   William  Minis,  Surveyor- General  and  er-officio  Regis- 
ter of  the  kitate  Land  Office,  from  December  6th,  1875,  to  June  1st,  1877. 

580  Certificates  of  purchase  Ifith  anil  .'?fitli  sections 125,591.05  acres. 

8  Certificates  of  purchase  of  scliool  warrants 2,560.00  acres. 

2  Certificates  to  purchase  of  50(),000-acre  grant 2,680.00  acres. 

17  Certificates  of  purchase  of  tide  land  locations 7,345.19  acres. 

1  Certificate    of  purchase  of  tide  land  survey 47.81  acres. 

21  Certificates  of  purchase  of  swamp  land  surveys 1 9,009. S5  acres. 

196  Certificates  of  swamp  land  locations 64,982.12  acres. 

825  222,216.02  acres. 
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STATEMKNT 

Showing  the  amount  of  fees  earned  and  the  amount  received  by  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office 
from  December  6th,  1875,  to  June  1st,  1877. 

825  Certificates  of  purchase  issued $2,475  00 

34  Duplicate  certificates  of  purchase  issued 102  00 

498  Patents  issued  for  school  lands 1,494  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 9?.7  00 

259  Patents  issued  for  swamp  lands 777  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 1,678  00 

17  Patents  issued  lor  tide  lands 61  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 53  00 

2  Proferts  issued 6  00 

Copies  of  papers 29  25 

Certificates  and  affidavits 2  50 

Total $7,604  75 

Deduct  fees  on — 

355  Certificates  of  purchase  not  paid $1,065  00 

10  School  land  patents  not  delivered 30  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 12  00 

1  School  land  fee  paid  to  General  Gardner 3  00 

Secretary  of  State's  lee  on  same . 3  00 

7  School  land  patents  delivered,  not  paid 21  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 11  00 

12  Swamp  land  patents,  not  delivered 36  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fee  on  same 19  00 

$1,200  00 

Total  collected  on  work  done  by  General  Minis $6,404  75 

SUMMARY 

Of  fees  collected  by  the  Register  of  the  State  Land  Office  from  December  f>th,  1875,  to  the  Ist  of 
June,  1877,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  sayne. 

To  amount  brought  forward $6,404  75 

To  487  certificates  of  purchase  issued  by  General  Gardner  and  col- 
lected by  General  Minis 1,456  00 

To  33  patents  issued  by  General  Gardner  and  collected  by  General 

Minis _" 99  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 77  00 

To  2  patents  issued  by  General  Bost  and  collected  by  General  Minis.  6  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 4  00 

To  2  patents  issued  by  General  Houghton  and  collected  by  General 

Minis 6  00 

Secretary  of  State's  fees  on  same 5  00 

To  cash,  fees  turned  over  by  General  Gardner  as  fees  of  Secretary  of 

State  _. 99  00 

Total $8,161  75 

By  cash  paid  Treasurer $3,684  25 

By  cash  paid  Secn-etary  of  State,  fees 2,734  00 

By  cash  paid,  extra  clerk  hire 75  00 

By  cash  paid  for  pens 3  00 

By  cash  on  hand 1,665  50 

Total $8,161  75 

FEES 

Of  the  Surveyor-  General's  Office  from  March  4:th,  1875,  to  June  2Uh,  1877. 

2715  Applications  to  purchase, fees  paid $13,575  00 

171  Proferts,  fees  paid 513  00 

Copies  of  papers,  etc.,  fees  paid 1,444  00 

10  Applications  filed  by  Gardner,  fees  jiaid 50  00 

Total $15,582  00 

Cash  paid  Treasurer $11,026  75 

Cash  paid,  extra  hel]^,  etc 2,045  85 

Cash  on  hand 2,509  40 

Total $15,582  00 
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LAND  GRANTS. 

The  State  of  California  has  a  sea  coast  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  of  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  extent — commencing  near  the 
thirty-second  degree,  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  extending 
north  in  a  right  line  almost  six  Jiundred  miles,  to  the  forty-second 
parallel,  having  an  average  breadth  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand scjuare  miles. 

By  reason  of  her  sovereignty,  the  State  owns  all  the  salt  marsh  and 
tide  land  within  her  border. 

SWAMP  AND  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  September  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  all  the  lands  within  the  State  that  was  swamp  and 
overfiowed,  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  cultivation  at  that  date, 
was  granted  absolutely  to  the  State;  and  the  terms  upon  which  the 
State  accepted  this  grant  were  that  she  would  reclaim  these  lands. 

FIVE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND-ACRE   GRANT. 

This  grant,  made  to  tlie  State  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  was  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  improvements;  but, under  our  Constitution  and 
laws,  has  been  diverted  and  placed  to  the  School  Fund.  The  lands 
held  under  this  grant  have  been  wholly  disposed  of  by  the  State. 

SEMINARY   LAND. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  the  State  of  California  was  granted  twenty-two  full  sections  of 
land  for  a  seminary  of  learning.  This  grant  has  been  properly 
administered. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 

By  the  same  Act  the  State  is  granted  ten  sections  for  public  build- 
ings. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTIONS,  AND  LANDS  IN  LIEU  THEREOF. 

The  sixth  section  of  this  same  Act  gives  to  the  State  the  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township,  and  in  case  the  State  can- 
not perfect  her  title  thereto  by  reason  of  this  being  occupied  at  the 
time  of  survey,  or  falling  within  a  Mexican  or  Spanish  grant,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  State  is  entitled  to  select  other  lands  in 
lieu  of  such  sections  as  are  lost. 

AGRICULTURE   AND   THE    MECHANIC    ARTS. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  .July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  there  was  granted  to  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the 
public  lands. 
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YOSEMITE    VALLEY. 

There  was  granted  to  the  State,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  by  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  the  "cleft"  or  "gorge"  in  the  granite  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  River,  in  Mariposa 
Count}',  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  a  tract  of  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  one  mile  back  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice  on 
each  side  of  the  valley.  And  b}'  the  same  Act  there  was  granted,  on 
the  same  terms,  the 

MARIPOSA    BIG   TREE    GROVE, 

An  area  not  to  exceed  four  sections,  to  be  taken  in  legal  subdivisions, 
of  one-quarter  section  each. 


SIXTEENTH  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTIONS  AND  INDEM- 
NITY LANDS. 

This  portion  of  our  report  is  confined  to  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  but  two  classes  of  land,  to-wit :  The  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  of  land  in  each  township,  which  were  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  public  schools.  Also, 
indemnity  lands  (so-called),  being  lands  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  to  which  the  State  became  entitled  by  reason  of 
the  loss  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  any  township, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  granting  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections,  or  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the  State.  (10  U.  S.  Stats,  at 
Large,  244.) 

The  two  classes  of  lands  above  named  have  constituted  by  far  the 
largest  araouiit  of  land  which  has  inured  to  the  State  under  any  one 
Congressional  grant,  and  the  State  has  sold  and  disposed  of  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  land,  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  than  any  other,  and, 
perhaps,  than  all  the  others  combined. 

Under  this  grant  there  has  accrued  to  the  State  one-eighteenth  of 
all  the  public  lands  surveyed  by  the  United  States  in  California, 
amounting  to  two  million  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-three  acres.  In  addition  to  this,  the  records  of 
the  Surveyor-General's  office  now  show  that  there  has  been,  up  to 
the  present  date,  listed  and  certified  over  to  the  State  by  the  United 
States,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  lieu 
of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  as  indemnit}-  for  such  last 
named  sections  where  the  same  have  become  lost  to  the  State  by 
reason  of  being  embraced  by  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  preemption, 
and  other  private  claims. 

A  very  large  amount  of  indemnity  land  has  been  sold  and  disposed 
of  by  the  State  which  has  not  yet  been  certified  over  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State — an  amount  eciual  to  or  perhaps  greater  than 
that  so  certified. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  disposal  of  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  place,  no  certification  or  listing 
is  required,  as  the  purchaser  takes  title  directly  from  the  State,  by 
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virtue  of  the  Congressional  grant.  But  in  case  of  land  selected  in 
lieu  of  a  lost  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section,  one  not  in  place,  such 
indemnity  selection  must  be  approved  and  certified  over  to  the  State 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  before  the  State  pur- 
chaser can  acquire  an  absolute  and  perfect  title  from  the  State.  It 
further  ai)pears  that  under  this  grant  there  will  yet  accrue  to  the 
State,  of  the  public  land  to  be  surveyed,  two  million  five  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  acres. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  was  a  grant  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ; 
and  had  these  lands  been  prudently  and  wisely  managed  and  dis- 
posed of,  the  people  of  the  State  need  never  have  been  subjected  to 
any  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  pul)lic  schools. 

The  mode,  manner,  and  c(mditions  of  the  sale  and  disposal  of  these 
lands  have  been  such  as  have  from  time  to  time  been  prescribed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps 
unprofitable,  to  here  attempt  anything  like  a  critical  review  of  the 
various  Acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  the  disposition  of  these 
lands  by  the  State. 

The  subject  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  variety  of  legislation, 
commencing  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  extending  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  has  never 
adopted  any  prudent  or  consistent  system  for  the  management  and 
disposition  of  these  lands. 

The  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State  were 
first  empowered  to  cause  these  lands  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  Sheriff,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  the  Court-house  door,  at  not  less 
than  two  dollars  per  acre. 

Afterward  the  entire  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
appointed  in  each  United  States  Land  District,  called  a  Locating 
Agent,  and  the  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre.  These  persons  seem  to  have  conducted  the  disposition 
of  these  lands  up  to  about  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  when 
the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  State,  and 
up  to  the  latter  date  the  State  laws  had  permitted  the  sale  of  indem- 
nity land  to  a  large  amount,  which  had  never  been  survej'ed  by  the 
United  States;  all  these  sales  and  titles  founded  thereon  were  held 
to  be  void  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  procure  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  passed  to  cure  these 
defective  selections. 

The  Land  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  was  the  first 
legislation  by  the  State  which  ai)proached  the  character  of  a  land 
system,  although  this  Act  contains  many  imperfections.  All  the 
legislation,  prior  to  this,  had  been  fragmentary  in  its  character, 
inconsistent  with  the  land  system  of  the  United  States,  tending  to 
create  confusion  in  land  titles,  and  conflict  between  purchasers  from 
the  State  and  the  United  States. 

The  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
was,  within  three  or  four  years,  so  amended  and  supplemented,  by 
special  legislation,  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  understand 
what  the  law  was  on  any  given  subject  pertaining  to  the  disposal  of 
these  lands.  In  nearly  all  this  incongruous  mass  of  legislation,  and 
the  practices  which  have  prevailed  in  the  disi)osition  of  these  lands, 
it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  land  speculating  class  have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part. 

The  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  placed  no  limit  on 
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the  amount  of  indemnity  land  which  might  be  sold  to  one  person; 
and  tlie  great  mass  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  the 
indemnity  land  in  lieu  thereof,  has  been  sold  and  disposed  of  under 
this  Act  and  Acts  amendatorj'  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  and 
their  provisions  have,  in  substance,  been  reenacted  by  the  Codes. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Surveyor-General,  who  is  ex  officio 
Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  has  the  general  management  in  the 
disposition  of  the  State  lands. 

Any  person  having  the  proper  qualifications,  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase any  given  tract  of  the  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  sections,  is 
required  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  a  written  appli- 
cation, setting  forth,  among  other  matters  required  by  law,  a  partic- 
ular description  of  the  land,  and  that  the  applicant  is  desirous  of  ]nir- 
chasing  the  same,  and  that  " /le  lias  not  entered  any  j^ortion  of  any 
sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section,  ivhicJi,  together  u'ith  that  now  sought  to  be 
jmrchased,  exceeds  three  livndred  and  twenty  acres.'' 

This  provision  is  the  only  one  which  in  any  manner  restricts  the 
amount  which  any  one  person  may  purchase,  and  it  may  admit  of 
serious  doubt  whether  this  provision  operates  as  a  restriction  on  any 
except  those  who  may  have,  prior  to  making  the  affidavit,  made  a 
purchase  of  some  portion  of  a  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section.  In 
respect  to  the  purchase  of  "indemnity  land  "  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  or 
thirty-sixth  sections,  the  law  of  eigliteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  did 
not  in  any  manner  restrict  the  amount  to  be  purchased  by  any  one 
person. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj^ 
Surveyor-General  Minis,  who  was  then  a  State  Senator,  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  which  contained  the  following  provision  : 

Whenever  any  resident  of  the  State  desires  to  purchase  any  of  the  other  lands  mentioned  in 
section  fifty-one  of  this  Act,  except  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  he  or  she  shall  make 
an  affidavit  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  he  or  she  is  a  citizen  of  tlie 
United  States  (or  if  a  foreigner,  then  that  he  has  filed  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen),  a 
resident  of  the  State,  of  lawful  age  :  that  he  or  she  desires  to  purchase  said  land  (c/iving  a  descrip- 
tion bi/  legal  subdivisions)  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  there  is  no  valid  claim  to  said 
land  other  than  that  of  the  applicant ;  that  he  or  she  has  not  entered  am/  land  in  part  satisfaction 
of  the  grant  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sirth  sections,  which,  together  tcith  that  noio  soughtto 
be  purchased,  shall  exceed  three  hundred  and  ticenty  acres,  and  if  the  applicant  be  a  female,  then 
that  she  is  entitled  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate  in  her  own  name,  \mder  the  laws  of  the  State, 
which  application  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor-General. 

The  above  was  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  engrossed 
bill  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  after  the  bill 
had  passed  both  Houses  and  had  gone  to  the  Enrolling  Clerk's  office 
for  enrollment,  the  portions  italicised  were  eliminated  therefrom 
before  it  reached  the  Governor's  office  for  signature,  so  that  the  last 
line  of  section  fifty-three  reads  as  follows:  *  *  *  *  ''a  resident 
of  the  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor- General,"  (Stats.  1869-70,  p,  876.) 
This  important  provision  was  intended  to  put  a  restriction  upon  the 
sales  of  lands  in  greater  quantities  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  to  any  one  person,  and  to  check  and  prevent  the  monopoly  of 
the  State  lands,  which  was  then  and  is  now  a  crying  evil. 

No  other  class  of  persons  being  interested  in  the  mutilation  of  this 
bill,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  land  speculators  procured  it 
to  be  done.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  palpable  and  flagrant  fraiid 
that  has  been  perpetrated  for  the  pu.rpose  of  controlling  legislation 
of  the  land  laws  of  the  State. 
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Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  practice  on  application  filed  for  the 
purchase  of  a  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section,  or  portion  thereof,  the 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor-General  to  communicate  with 
the  Repster  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  of  the  district  in  which 
tlie  land  is  situated,  requesting  him  to  certify  whether  the  land 
applied  for  is  free  from  the  claim  of  any  person  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  the  same  has  been  surveyed  and  is  sub- 
ject to  selection.  If  the  Register  certifies  that  the  land  is  subject  to 
selection  by  the  State,  then,  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  tiling  the  application,  it  may  be  approved,  unless  there 
are  two  or  more  api)lications  on  file,  in  which  case  the  Surveyor- 
General  may,  on  application  of  one  of  said  applicants,  certify  the 
entire  matter  to  the  District  Court  of  the  county  in  which  such  land 
is  situated,  where  such  applicants  may  litigate  the  right  of  purchase. 

When  thQ  application  is  ap])roved  the  Surveyor-General  issues  his 
certificate  to  the  applicant,  authorizing  him  to  make  the  first  pay- 
ment— viz.:  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  and  ten  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  balance,  in  advance — to  the  County  Treasurer  of  the 
county  where  the  land  is  situate;  such  payment  must  be  made 
within  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  approval,  or  the  right  of  purchase 
is  forfeited. 

Upon  the  report  of  such  payment  by  the  County  Treasurer  to  the 
Register  of  the  State  Land  Office,  the  applicant  is  then  entitled  to 
receive  a  "certificate  of  purchase"  from  the  Register  of  the  State 
Land  Office,  which  recites  the  fact  of  the  payments  made,  and  pro- 
vides that  in  case  interest  on  the  balance  is  paid  annually,  at  ten  per 
cent.,  and  the  balance  is  finally  paid  in  full,  the  purchaser  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  a  patent.  The  law  further  provides 
for  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the  annulment  of  the  certificate  of 
purchase  in  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the  pur- 
chaser forfeits  all  payments  made. . 

These  certificates  of  purchase  are  by  statute  made  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  title,  and  are  assignable  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

As  to  the  disposal  of  indemnity  land  sold  by  the  State  in  lieu  of  a 
sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  section,  all  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  State  are  ex  parte  up  to  the  issuance  of  certificate  of  purchase, 
but  no  patent  can  issue  until  the  State  selection  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  land  embraced  therein  certified  over  to  the  State  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States, 
whereupon  the  State  purchaser,  upon  payment  in  full  to  the  State,  is 
entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land. 

From  the  foregoing  general  outline  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
State  in  the  disposal  of  this  character  of  land,  and  the  favor  which 
the  State  has  extended  to  her  purchasers,  in  the  payment  of  the 
twenty  per  cent,  and  interest  on  the  balance  annually,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  anticipated,  and  found  to  be  the  fact,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  the  land  so  sold  still  stands  upon  certificates  of  purchase,  as  a 
large  class  of  purchasers  prefer  to  pay  the  annual  interest  rather 
than  the  full  purchase  price. 

As  these  certificates  i)ass  from  hand  to  hand  by  assignment,  and  as 
no  record  is  required  to  be  kept  of  such  assignments,  it  becomes  nec- 
essarily impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons  in  whose  names 
the  certificates  issued  are  the  persons  in  whose  interest  the  pur- 
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chases  were  made,  or  are  now  the  persons  who. hold  such  interests  in 
the  land  described  in  the  certificate. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  becomes  our  duty  to  point  out 
and  expose  some  of  the  abuses  and  frauds  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  sale  and  disposal  of  these  lands,  wherein  the  true  policy  of  the 
State  has  been  in  a  great  measure  evaded  and  defeated,  and  the  land 
speculators  and  monopolists  have  been  preferred  to  the  boiia  fide 
settler  and  purchaser,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  munificent 
donation,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  public  schools, has  been  monopolized  by  "land  rings"  and  specu- 
lators. 

SIXTEENTH    AND   THIRTY-SIXTH   SECTIONS    "  IN    PLACE." 

In  reference  to  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
"in  place,"  it  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
State  Land  Office  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  that  the  provisions 
of  section  fifty-two  of  the  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  restricting  the  sale  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  to  one  person,  have  been  constantly  and  systemati- 
cally evaded  and  violated. 

The  individual  copartnership  or  ring  engaged  in  speculating  in 
State  lands  has  usually  employed  an  agent  or  attorney,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  watch  and  keep  himself  informed  with  reference  to  the 
extension  of  township  surveys  by  the  United  States,  and  when  a 
number  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  are  thus  designated 
and  found  "  in  place,"  and"  inuring  to  the  State,  a  list  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  such  lands  are  secured  ;  the  agent  or  the  attorney  finds  out  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  never  purchased  any  portion  of  a  six- 
teenth or  thirty-sixth  section,  and  who  take  no  interest  in  land  mat- 
ters, who,  for  a  small  consideration,  or  none  at  all,  will  sign  and 
swear  to  an  application  for  the  purchase  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  and  having  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  such  per- 
sons to  exhaust  the  list  of  land,  and  their  signature  and  verification 
to  the  applications,  and  having  taken  a  deed  or  assignment  from 
each  of  these  "  dummies,"  as  they  are  called,  the  transaction  is  ended, 
so  far  as  these  nominal  purchasers  are  concerned. 

The  agent  then  takes  upon  himself  the  assumed  character  of  attor- 
ney for  all  and  singular  these  "  dummies;"  takes  their  applications 
to  "the  office  of  the  State  Surveyor-General  and  places  them  on  file. 
The  records  of  the  office,  extending  over  the  past  eight  years,  are  full 
of  transactions  of  this  kind,  and  show  that  as  many  as  three  hundred 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
have  been  filed  by  the  same  attorney  on  one  day,  bearing  the  same 
date,  and  making  one  continued  and  uninterrupted  list  of  entries  on 
the  record,  and  occupying  several  pages  of  the  book  of  entries  in  the 
office,  and  embracing  several  thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  above  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  during  at  least  the  period  of  the  last  two  outgoing 
administrations  of  the  office,  and  transactions  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent  on  the  records  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  practice  had 
ripened  into  a  regular  system,  known  of  late  as  the  "  dummy  system." 
Of  course  these  applications  of  nominal  purchasers  are  looked  after 
and  prosecuted  by  the  attorney,  and  when  the  title  is  acquired  it 
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inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  ''ring"  or  individual  for  whom  he  is 
really  acting. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  this  of  itself  is  a  most  palpable  and 
outrageous  abuse  and  fraud,  and  of  itself  defeats  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  the  disjjosal  of  these  lands  to  bona  fide  settlers,  and  prosti- 
tutes the  land  system  to  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  speculators. 
And  yet  these  ofiicers  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  trust  of  manag- 
ing and  disposing  of  these  lands,  and  having  full  knowledge  of  these 
l)ractices,  have  never  opened  their  mouths  to  expose  these  abuses  and 
frauds,  or  taken  any  measures  to  check  the  iniquitous  practices  which 
were  being  perpetrated  upon  the  State  and  the  people  daily  in  their 
presence;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
the  i)liant  instruments  of  these  same  speculators  in  State  lands,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show. 

It  is  further  manifest  from  the  records  of  the  office,  that  the  land 
monopolists,  during  these  two  administrations,  received  some  positive 
favors  of  great  value.  After  having  filed  the  applications  in  the 
manner  and  form  before  mentioned,  the  lands  were  effectually  "tied 
up"  and  the  right  of  purchase  secured.  It  might  not  be  convenient 
to  pay  the  twenty  per  cent,  and  interest  to  the  State  in  cases  where 
many  thousands  of  acres  were  involved,  and  in  case  the  approvals 
could  be  delayed  until  the  speculator  could  tind  a  good  purchaser 
from  himself,  and  a  profitable  sale  of  the  land,  there  was  no  particular 
anxiety  about  having  the  applications  approved;  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  keeping  the  State  out  of  the  purchase  money  and  interest  until 
tlie  speculator  could  sell  his  land  at  a  good  i)rofit  to  himself,  and  we 
find  that  many  of  these  applications  have  been  ])ermitted  to  lie  from 
one  to  three  years  without  any  action  being  taken  upon  them,  and 
applications  in  these  lists  have  been  approved /ro77i  time  to  time,  ap- 
X)arently  for  the  accommodation  of  the  i)arties  interested. 

In  brief,  this  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  turning  over  the  lands 
of  the  State  in  large  tracts  to  a  land  speculator,  who  pays  nothing  to 
the  State,  and  permitting  him  to  hold  the  same  at  his  own  pleasure, 
for  sale  upon  any  terms  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  only  to  pay  the 
purchase  money  to  the  State,  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre,  after  Jic  has  sold  the  same  to  some  bona  fide  settler  at  from  five 
to  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

This  iniquitous  i)ractice  could  not  have  prevailed  without  the  con- 
currence and  aid  of  the  State  agent,  viz.:  the  Surveyor-General.  It 
was  his  duty,  under  the  law,  to  approve  the  application,  and  there- 
upon the  twenty  per  cent,  became  due  and  payable  to  the  State,  as 
M-ell  as  the  interest  on  the  balance,  and  if  not  paid  in  fifty  days 
thereafter  the  application  became  forfeited. 

With  the  prevalence  of  such  practices  as  the  above,  in  reference  to 
the  disposal  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  there  has  groAvn  up  in  this  State  what  is  known  as 
State  land  monopolies — parties  being  enabled,  by  the  course  above 
indicated,  to  carry  on  speculations  in  State  lands  to  an  almost  unlim- 
ited extent  upon  little  or  no  capital,  and  really  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

INDEMNITY  LANDS. 

As  to  the  management  and  disposal  of  indemnity  land  which  has 
been  sold  by  the  State  in  lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections, 
of  which  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  have  been  cer- 
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tified  over  to  the  State,  and  a  great  amount  remains  to  be  so  certified, 
some  flagrant  abuses  and  frauds  have  been  practiced. 

As  to  this  class  of  land,  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  purchased  by  any  one  person  until  the  Codes  took  effect,  in 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  A  restriction  was 
attempted  by  the  amendment  of  General  Minis,  in  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  but  was  defeated  by  the  mutilation  of  the  bill, 
as  before  shown. 

The  records  show  that  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  acres  of  indem- 
nity land  have  been  applied  for  in  one  application  by  one  person, 
and  amounts  not  much  less  appear  upon  the  records  quite  frequently, 
having  been  applied  for  by  one  person  in  one  application.  This  is, 
of  course,  owing  chiefly  to  the  defective  state  of  tiie  law. 

But  there  are  abuses  other  than  the  acquiring  of  large  tracts  of 
lancl  connected  with  the  disposal  and  management  of  the  indemnity 
lands. 

The  basis  which  underlies  the  application  for  the  purchase  of  any 
given  quantity  of  indemnity  land  is,  of  course,  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sixteenth  or  thirty-sixth  sections,  or  portions  thereof,  which  have 
become  lost  to  the  State  by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  These  sections, 
so  lost,  have  come  to  be  popularly  termed  "  lieu,"  and  we  shall  here- 
after use  the  tern]  in  that  sense. 

This  "  lieu"  ought  to  have  been  at  all  times,  and  as  the  law  con- 
templated it  should  be,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Sarveyoi'- 
Gcneral  of  the  IState,  as  it  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  sale  and  disposal 
of  indemnity  land.  He  should  have  kept  a  list  and  a  lieu  account 
in  his  office,  and  should  have  dictated  and  designated  all  "lieu"  to 
be  inserted  in  any  given  application  to  purchase.  Had  this  course 
been  adopted  by  a  faithful  officer,  it  would  have  operated  of  itself  as 
a  restraint  upon  those  who  have  robbed  the  State  of  large  bodies  of 
land  for  speculative  purposes,  and  would  have  prevented  many  evils 
which  a  contrary  practice  has  engendered. 

The  practice  above  suggested  was  adopted  during  the  time  of  the 
State  Locating  Agents,  but  after  these  offices  were  abolished  the  rnan- 
agement  of  these  lands  was  given  to  the  Surveyor-General,  and  since 
about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral adopted  the  practice  of  requiring  tlie  applicant  for  the  purchase 
of  indemnity  land  to  find  h:s  own  "lieu,"  and  insert  the  same  in  his 
application  to  purchase. 

Of  course  bona  fide  purchasers  and  settlers  had  no  knowledge  or 
means  of  knowledge  of  this  "lieu,"  or  where  to  find  it;  and  it  natu- 
rally occurred  that  a  few  persons  who  were  experts  in  this  business 
immediately  commenced  lookinp  up  "lieu,"  and  holding  the  same 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  in  the  market,  and  this  class  of  specu- 
lators soon  came  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  "lieu"  trade,  and  "lieu" 
has  been  held  and  sold  during  the  past  eight  years  at  from  one  to 
four  dollars  an  acre. 

Thus  the  bona  fide  purchaser  of  indemnity  land  was  compelled, 
in  most  instances,  to  pay  the  lieu  speculators  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  the  "lieu"  as  he  was  required  to  pay  the  State  for  the 
indemnity  land  purchased. 

The  manner  in  which  the  monopoly  of  "lieu"  is  managed  is  as 
follows:  The  speculator  and  dealer  in  "lieu"  has  such  arrangements 
as  to  obtain  information  of  the  precise  date  when  tiie  United  Sta'.es 
Surveyor-General  designs  surveying  the  lines  of  some  Mexican  grant, 
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or  other  tract  where  private  claims  have  attached,  to  certain  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  at  such  date  he  or  his  agent  is  on  the 
ground ;  a  list  of  such  sections  included  in  such  grant  or  private  claim 
is  made;  an  agent  of  the  ring  or  firm  is  at  the  State  Land  Office  at 
the  same  time  in  waiting,  and  such  list  is  furnished  the  latter  at  the 
earliest  moment,  the  telegraph  being  sometimes  nsed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  immediately  files  an  application  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  list  of  "lieu"  furnished 
him,  and  inserts  this  "lieu"  in  the  application.  It  is  probable  that 
theindcmnitij  land  described  in  this  ap])lication  is  land  of  very  little 
or  no  value,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  api)lication  is  never  to  be 
approved  or  even  acted  ui)on  at  all.  He  has,  however,  to  all  appear- 
ance, made  this  "lieu"  the  basis  of  a  bona  fide  application  for  the 
purchase  of  indemnity  land,  and  has  effectually  appropriated  to  his 
own  use,  and  tied  up  so  much  "lieu,"  and  prevented  it  from  being 
used  by  any  one  except  by  his  consent.  The  accommodating  Sur- 
veyor-General, as  usual,  takes  no  action  upon  this  application,  well 
knowing  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  "lieu  pot." 

Whenever  a  person  or  customer  desires  to  purchase  a  tract  of  in- 
demnity land,  he  most  naturally  goes  to  the  State  Land  Ofhce  and 
consults  the  Surveyor-General.  He  is  there  informed  that  the  tract 
of  land  which  he  desires  to  purchase  is  subject  to  sale,  but  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  "lieu"  lipon  which  to  base  his  ap- 
plication. The  Surveyor-General  knows  nothing  about  "^iew;"  he 
docs  know,  however,  the  names  of  certain  persons  who  can  furnish  it. 
The  purchaser  is  then  compelled  to  resort  to  the  lieu  dealer,  who 
not  only  furnishes  the  "lieu,"  but  makes  out  the  application,  insert- 
ing a  description  of  the  requisite  amount  of  "lieu"  from  his  own 
"pot,"  charges  the  purchaser  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  acre,  gold 
coin,  and  an  additional  fee  for  his  OM'n  services;  sends  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Surveyor-General  with  instructions  to  file  the  application 
and  cancel  the  corresponding  "lieu"  in  his  "pot,"  which  order  is  duly 
obeyed.  ]Ve  have  no  direct  testimony  that  any  Surveyor-General  was  in- 
terested in  any  'Hieu  j^otJ' 

The  records  of  the  Land  Office  during  the  incumbency  of  the  last 
ex-Surveyor-General  show  numerous  "  lieu-pots  "  of  this  kind,  amount- 
ing, in  some  instances,  to  over  twenty  thousand  acres.  In  some 
instances  the  record  shows  on  its  face  that  the  "lieu"  had  been  can- 
celed, and  then  other  "lieu"  inserted  to  supply  that  canceled,  and 
again  the  substituted  "lieu"  canceled,  and  this  process  duplicated 
and  repeated  through  the  entire  list,  until  one  "lieu  pot"  had  served 
the  purpose  of  securing  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  lieu  first 
inserted  therein;  and  finally,  after  the  page  of  the  book  of  entries 
becomes  so  defaced  by  marks,  and  the  "lieu"  is  all  exhausted,  the 
Surve3'or-Gencral  indorses  it  in  the  margin  with  the  word  ''aban- 
doned." 

The  fraud  and  robbery  thus  practiced  upon  that  class  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  honestly  desirous  of  purchasing. land  in  order  to  build 
up  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  contribute  by  their 
indu.stry  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  State,  and  these  evasions  of  the  law,  it  would  seem,  could 
never  have  been  successfully  practiced  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Surveyor-General. 

Any  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  these  fraudulent  practices 
should  be  prevented  by  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  a  penal 
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statute,  makingsucli  and  all  kindred  practices  punishable  as  in  case 
of  felony. 

Attention  is  now  called  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  "  stealing  lieu  " 
out  of  old  and  bona  fide  applications.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
extent  to  which  this  criminal  practice  has  been  carried.  Enough  is 
known,  however,  to  prove  that  it  has  been  carried  on  extensively. 
As  "lieu"  has  been  getting  scarce  for  several  years,  the  land  specula- 
tors have  been  driven  to  use  extraordinary  means  to  procure  it,  and, 
among  other  rascally  methods,  the  operator  adopts  the  following: 
He  finds  the  application  of  some  bona  fide  purchaser,  who,  it  may 
be,  many  years  ago,  made  his  application  to  purchase  indemnity 
land,  duly  inserting  his  lieu  as  the  basis  of  such  application,  all  of 
which  is  on  file;  his  application  has  been  approved, and  he  has  paid 
the  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  annual  interest  from  year  to  year  faith- 
fully to  the  State,  relying,  in  the  mean  time,  on  his  certificate  of 
purchase  from  the  State,  taking  no  personal  steps  to  have  his  selec- 
tion approved  and  the  land  certified  to  the  State  by  the  United  States, 
as  that  is  really  the  duty  of  the  State. 

During  this  period  some  speculator  or  sharp  operator  discovers 
such  an  application  (as  there  are  many  such  cases  among  the  files  of 
the  office),  and  proceeds  to  make  an  application  for  an  indemnity 
tract  of  land,  copying  the  description  of  the  "lieu"  in  the  application 
of  such  former  purchaser  bodily  into  his  own,  and  makes  it  the  basis 
of  his  claim,  and,  diligently  prosecuting  his  nefarious  scjieme,  pro- 
cures the  approval  of  his  application,  gets  it  into  a  list  of  State  selec- 
tions to  be  sent  to  Washington  for  approval,  and  finally  it  is  approved 
and  the  land  embraced  in  his  application  is  certified  over  to  the 
State  as  indemnity  for  this  particular  "lieu"  which  he  has  robbed 
from  some  honest  State  purchaser;  and  when  the  latter  finally  con- 
cludes to  pay  up  the  State  in  full  for  his  land,  having  paid  his 
interest  from  year  to  year  and  being  in  no  default,  he  finds,  to  hi  f 
amazement,  that  the  basis  of  his  application  is  gone,  and  that  his 
claim  can  never  be  approved  b}'  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United 
States  or  the  land  certified  over  to  the  State;  and  hence  the  State  is 
incapable  of  perfecting  his  title,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
decided  that  a  State  purchaser  in  this  condition  cannot  cure  his  selec- 
tion by  filling  in  new  lieu,  as  against  one  who  has  taken  possession  of 
his  lands  and  improvements  as  a  preemption  claimant. 

Several  such  cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  State  Land  Office  has  been  conducted  during  the 
last  two  administrations  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  the  same  character. 

The  Commission  have  had  their  attention  called  directly  to  cases 
of  this  character  by  the  unfortunate  State  purchaser  himself,  and 
have  become  seriou.sly  impressed  with  the  situation  of  such  State 
purchasers,  who  have  not  only  complied  with  the  law  in  every 
respect,  but  have  settled  upon  the  land,  inclosing  and  cultivating  the 
same,  erecting  buildings  thereon,  and  establishing  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  be  taken  fj'om 
them  by  this  wicked  act  of  some  operator,  and  themselves  and  chil- 
dren (the  latter  having,  in  some  instances,  been  born  and  reared  on 
the  premises)  turned  out  of  their  homes — thus  entailing  misery  and 
want  upon  helpless  families. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things  the  Commission,  in  November 
last,  prepared  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  relief  of  this 
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class  of  unfortunate  State  purchasers.  This  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  may 
speedily  be  passed  and  become  a  law. 

In  our  strictures  regarding  the  conduct  and  malfeasance  in  office 
of  the  Surveyor-General  during  the  last  two  administrations,  we  desire 
to  be  understood  that  nothing  herein  contained  has  any  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  office  under  the  administration  of  the  present 
incumbent,  General  Minis,  as  that  officer  lias  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  office  with  marked  ability  and  strict  integrity. 

FIVE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND-ACRE    GRANT. 

We  submit  the  following  concerning  the  grant  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  made  to  tiie  State  by  Congress  under  the  eighth 
section  of  the  Act  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one, 
whicii  in  terms  provides  tluit  '^  there  sliall  be  and  hereb}/  is  granted  to 
each  new  State  that  aliall  be  Jtereafter  admitted  into  the  Union,  upon  such 
admission,  so  much,  land  as,  including  such  qitantitjj  as  may  have  been 
granted  to  sucJi  State  before  its  admission  and  while  under  a  Territorial 
Government,  for  jmrposes  of  internal  improvement  as  aforesaid,  as  shall 
make  jive  fnmdred  thousand  acres  of  land." 

Under  this  grant  the  State  of  California,  upon  her  admission  into 
the  Union,  became  vested  with  the  ownership  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  it 
Avas  expressly  i)rovidcd  by  the  grant  itself,  that  the  lands  should  be 
located  in  parcels  conformably  to  sectional  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  any  one  location, 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  the  lands  should  be  selected  and 
located  by  the  State  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  should  direct. 

The  first  Act  of  the  Legislature  touching  tiie  disposition  of  the  land 
under  this  grant  was  passed  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two.  By  this  Act  the  Governor  of  tiie  State  was  authorized  to  issue 
Land  AVarrants,  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  one  warrant,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres;  the  Treasurer  was  authorized 
to  sell  the  same  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  the  lawful  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  State  scrip.  Controller's  warrants  drawn 
on  the  General  Fund,  or  bonds  of  the  civil  debt  of  the  State. 

The  Treasurer  was  required  to  convert  all  money,  all  State  three 
percent,  bonds  or  Controller's  warrants  so  received,  into  bonds  of 
the  civil  Funded  Debt  of  the  State,  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest, 
and  keep  such  bonds  as  a  special  deposit  marked  "School  Fund." 

The  i)urcliasers  of  land  warrants  were  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  State  to  locate  the  same  upon  any  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  California  subject  to 
sucJi  location,  and  provided  that  they  might  be  located  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands  which  Jiad  not  been  surveyed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  but  by  means  of  surveys  made  by  County  Surveyors  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  State,  entries  of  selections  and  locations 
were  to  be  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Clerks  of  the  County  Courts  in 
tlie  various  counties  where  such  lands  were  situate. 

The  A(;t  restricted  the  sale  of  warrants  to  any  one  person  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  required  all 
purchasers  to  deposit  with  the  Controller  an  affidavit,  setting  forth 
that  they  wanted  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent 
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settlement  thereon.  Under  this  Act  there  were  issued  and  sold  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  warrants  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  warrants  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  each,  embracing  in  all  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

The  above  includes  all  the  land  warrants  issued  by  the  State  of 
California  under  this  or  any  grant.  This  grant  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  was  made  expressly  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ments, but  by  article  nine,  section  two  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land  under  this  grant  was  expressly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  public  schools,  the  same  as  the  grant  of 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  and  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
these  warrants  are  known  as  "  school  warrants."  After  the  sale  of 
these  warrants  there  remained  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  grant  not  disposed  of,  and  on  the 
twenty-third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  Act  repealing  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  by  which  the  land  warrants  were  issued  and  provided  for  the 
sale  of  the  unsold  portion  of  said  lands  for  cash. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  by  this  Act  to  appoint  a  suitable 
person  in  each  United  States  Land  District  in  the  State,  to  be  known 
as  "  Locating  Agents  of  the  State."  These  Agents  were  required  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  to  purchase  the 
lands  so  settled  upon  by  them  of  the  State,  and  were  authorized  to 
receive  applications  of  other  persons  to  purchase  lands  from  the 
State.  In  case  of  such  application  the  Agent  was  required  to  apply 
to  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  for 
leave  to  make  such  location  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  in  case  per- 
mission was  granted  the  Agent  was  authorized  to  make  such  loca- 
tion and  sell  the  land  to  the  purchaser  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre ;  and  in  case  of  cash  sales,  twenty  per  cent. 
was  required  to  be  paid  down  and  the  balance  to  stand  upon  interest 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  certificate  of  purchase  from 
the  State.  It  was  provided  that  school  warrants  should  be  received 
in  payment  for  the  amount  of  land  embraced  in  such  warrant. 

It  was  further  provided  that  such  Agents  should  not  locate,  either 
directh'  or  indirectly,  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  for 
any  one  person. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  legislation  gave  preference  to  a  cash 
purchaser,  and,  in  eff'ect,  operated  to  discount  the  outstanding  school 
warrants  at  the  rate  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  on  the  dollar. 

This  system  was  continued  until  the  Act  of  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  when  the  offices  of  State  Locating  Agents  were 
abolished  and  the  management  and  sale  of  these  lands  was  turned 
over  to  the  Surveyor-General,  who  was  authorized  to  continue  the 
sales  on  the  same  terms. 

Lender  these  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature  a  large  amount  of  the 
land  embraced  in  this  grant  was  located  by  the  State  upon  land 
which  had  not  been  surveyed  into  townships  or  sectionized  by  the 
United  States,  but  upon  surveys  made  by  County  Surveyors  under 
State  law,  and  the  land  had  been  sold  by  the  State  to  purchasers 
under  her  laws. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
decided  that  all  such  selections,  locations,  and  sales  by  the  State  were 
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utterly  void,  and  that  the  State  purchasers  had  acquired  no  right  or 
interest  in  the  lands  so  purchased,  for  the  reason  that  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress making  tlie  grant  ])rovided  expressly  that  the  land  should  be 
"  located  in  parcels  conformably  to  sectional  divisions  and  subdivisions," 
and  the  Court  held  that  this  implied  that  no  land  Avas  subject  to  be 
located  under  this  grant  in  advance  of  a  survey  of  the  same  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  United  States;  that  no  survey  of  the  land 
could  be  lawfully  made  under  any  State  law  ;  that  the  State  had  no 
power  to  secfionize  and  srd>divide  the  public  lands  ;  and  that  this  could 
be  done  only  by  the  i)roper  officers  of  the  United  States,  acting  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  Congress. 

Tlie  State,  finding  herself  in  this  dilemma,  memorialized  Congress, 
through  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  for 
relief,  and  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  Congress  passed 
an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  quiet  land  titles  in  California,"  which 
purported  to  confirm  or  rather  provide  a  means  whereby  the  pur- 
chasers from  the  State  were  authorized  to  present  their  claims  as 
purchasers  from  the  State  before  the  Land  Departments  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  case  it  appeared  that  they  w^ere  purchasers  in  good  faith 
from  the  State  of  lands  that  had  not  been  surveyed  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  but  had  since  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States,  the 
officers  of  the  Land  Departments  of  the  United  States  were  authorized 
to  approve  such  claims  and  certify  over  the  land  to  the  State,  and 
thus  such  purchasers  from  the  State  have  been  enabled  to  perfect 
their  titles. 

There  has  been,  up  to  the  present  date,  about  four  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  certified  over  to  the  State  under  this 
grant. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  lands  not  yet  certified  over,  and  which 
have  been  applied  for  and  sold  by  the  State  under  this  grant,  and 
now  standing  upon  certificates  of  purchase,  the  entire  amount  of  the 
grant,  or  very  nearly  the  entire  amount,  has  been  exhausted,  and  yet 
it  appears  that  there  are  now  outstanding  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
land  warrants,  representing  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  acres 
in  the  hands  of  purchasers  or  their  assignees,  which  have  never  been 
used  in  the  location  of  land. 

It  is  presumed  that  as  soon  as  claims  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  have  been  api)roved,  and  the  land  certified  over 
to  the  State  under  this  grant,  the  United  States  will  properly  refuse 
to  entertain  any  further  claims,  and  treat  the  grant  as  fully  satisfied. 
Meantime,  those  who  are  expert  and  diligent  will  have  their 
claims  allowed,  the  lands  certified  over,  and  their  titles  perfected, 
while  those  who  hold  scliool  warrants  not  located,  and  many  who 
may  have  purchased  ui)on  cash  locations  and  paid  the  twenty  per 
cent,  and  interest  annually  on  certificate  of  purchase,  and  have  been 
dilatory  in  presenting  their  claims  and  procuring  the  approval  of  the 
same  and  the  certification  of  the  land  over  to  the  State,  may  never 
be  able  to  have  their  titles  perfected  under  this  grant,  and  hence  we 
would  suggest  the  i)ro]:)riety  of  asu.spension  of  all  apidications  under 
this  grant  until  sucli  time  as  it  can  be  definitely  ascertained  whether 
or  not  the  grant  is  fully  satisfied,  after  the  perfecting  of  all  titles  to 
lands  which  have  already  been  sold  by  the  State  under  the  same. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  lists  of  lands  which  have  been  certified 
over  to  the  State  under  this  grant  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  lists  numbers  seven  and  nine  in  the  San  Francisco 
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Land  District  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  lands 
have  been  duplicated  in  said  lists,  namely,  the  same  identical  land 
has  been  certified  over  to  the  State  twice,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  same  land  has  been  improperly  charged  to  this  grant 
twice  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  This  has  doubtless 
occurred  by  mistake  and  inadvertence.  By  having  the  attention  of 
the  Land  Department  at  Washington  properly  called  to  this  fact  the 
error  would  be  corrected.  The  exact  number  of  acres  certified  over  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  under  this  grant  to  the  present  time 
after  adjusting  the  above  error,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  seventy-four  one-hundredths  acres, 
leaving  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and 
twenty-six  one-hundredths  acres  yet  to  be  so  certified  to  fully  satisfy 
the  grant,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  which  balance  the  State  has 
already  sold  to  purchasers.  It  appears  from  the  files  and  records  in 
the  Surveyor-General's  office  that  a  number  of  school  warrants  have 
been  located  and  made  available  in  acciuiring  title  to  two  difierent 
parcels  of  land  with  one  warrant,  viz.:  four  warrants  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  each  appear  to  have  been  permanently  located 
on  two  separate  tracts  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  each 
warrant,  the  holders  thereby  accjuiring  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  with  warrants  which  call  for  but  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Thirteen  warrants,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  appear 
to  haA-e  each  been  permanently  located  on  two  separate  tracts  of  land, 
whereby  the  locators  have  acquired  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  while  the  warrants  call  for  but  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

On  these  operations  the  State  would  be  the  loser  of  the  purchase 
price  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  five  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre. 

The  restrictions  attempted  in  the  sale  of  land  warrants  to  one 
person  were  not  effectual,  as  the  warrants  were  assignable,  and  any 
person  could,  at  any  period  of  time,  purchase  and  hold  as  many 
warrants  as  he  had  the  means  to  buy,  and  locate  them  on  land  in  an 
unlimited  quantity. 

As  this  closes  our  report  on  the  subject  of  State  lands  disposed  of 
ostensibly  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  that  the  only  actual  revenue  which  accrues  to  the  State 
at  present  for  the  purpose  of  public  schools,  is  the  interest  which  is 
paid  annually  by  purchasers  of  all  classes  of  school  lands  on  the 
eighty  per  cent,  of  purchase  price,  outstanding  on  certificates  of  pur- 
chase, which  amounts  annually  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  entire  amount  of  principal,  that  is  to  say  the  mone}'  paid  to 
the  State  on  the  purchase  price  of  lands  now  represented  by  State 
and  county  bonds,  amounts  to  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  This  money  lias  all  been 
invested  in  these  State  and  county  bonds,  and  are  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  sum  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  paid  out  upon  the 
bonds  of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  State,  and  such  bonds  are  now 
held  by  the  State  and  bear  seven  per  cent,  interest,  the  balance,  to  wit, 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars,  are 
invested  in  county  bonds. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  magnificent  dona- 
tions of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  and  indemnity  lands,  were  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State,  and  which  the  State  has  devoted  ostensibly  to 
the  use  of  schools;  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say  that  the  State  has  dis- 
posed of  about  three  million  acres  of  school  lands,  embracing  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  and  lieu  lands,  together  with  the 
five  hundred  thousand-acre  grant,  and  yet  the  school  fund  amounts 
to  but  about  two  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  embracing  bonds  of  the  State  and  counties  as  aforesaid 
for  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  yet  outstanding  and  due  on  certificates  of  purchase  and  bear- 
ing interest. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  State  did  not,  at  an 
early  day,  adopt  a  system  in  the  disposition  of  her  school  lands 
whereby  an  amount  of  money  could  have  been  realized  for  the  school 
fund  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  value  of  this  munifi- 
cent donation  of  land. 

The  primary  object  of  these  grants,  regarded  in  the  light  of  United 
States  action,  was  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the  siqjport  of  schools;  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  land  among  the  people, 
and  much  less  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  same  over  to  land  monop- 
lists  and  speculators  as  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent.  Had  the  State 
adopted  a  system  by  which  these  lands,  donated  to  her  in  trust  for  school 
purposes,  had  been  located  by  her  own  agents,  in  the  name  of  the  State 
itself,  and  all  titles  perfected  in  the  State  in  the  first  instance  as  might 
have  been  done,  and  then  have  sold  the  lands  at  prices  according  to 
quality  and  situation,  many  if  not  all  the  evils  pointed  out  by  us 
would  have  been  obviated,  confusion  of  titles  and  litigation  would 
have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  the  State  would  have  had  at  least  ten 
million  dollars  as  a  permanent  school  fund  out  of  lands  already  sold ; 
and  by  the  time  the  several  grants  devoted  to  school  purposes  had 
become  exhausted  and  the  lands  all  sold,  the  State  would  have  had 
such  a  revenue  from  her  school  fund  as  would  have  wholly  obviated 
the  necessity  of  any  direct  tax  upon  the  people  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  her  public  schools;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  a  different 
policy,  these  grants  and  the  lands  embraced  therein  have  seemed  to 
be  regarded  as  made  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and  individuals;  the 
price  has  been  at  all  times  merely  nominal,  and  no  land  has  been 
locatecl  or  sold  by  the  State  except  upon  the  motion  and  application 
of  individuals,  and  hence  it  has  resulted  that  persons,  copartnerships, 
and  corporations  have  at  all  times  been  the  principal  actors  in  the 
selection  and  location  of  these  lands.  The  legislation  itself,  ostensi- 
bly in  the  pursuit  of  the  policy  indicated,  has  been  so  defective,  and 
has  been  so  evaded  as  to  a  great  extent  to  defeat  the  object  in  view, 
to  wit :  the  distribution  of  the  lands  among  actual  settlers,  and 
instead  thereof  these  lands,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  acquired  by 
parties  in  large  bodies  and  tracts,  and  have  been  and  are  now  held 
by  such  ])arties  upon  speculation,  so  that  the  object  of  the  State  in 
the  distribution  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  has  been  substantially 
defeated,  and  the  State  has  sold  her  lands  at  a  mere  nominal  price, 
ignoring  the  real  purpose  of  the  donations  for  school  purposes,  and 
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placed  tliem  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  have  held  and  disposed 
of  them  at  their  real  value,  thus  putting  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals  instead  of  the  School  Fund,  all  of 
which,  to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the  beggarly  condition  of  the 
school  fund  at  the  present  time,  making  the  account  stand  about  as 
follows :  Three  million  acres  sold,  for  which  the  State  can  now  show 
State  and  county  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  balance  due  on  certif- 
icates of  purchase  one  million  dollars,  which  makes  the  entire  nomi- 
nal School  Fund  to  date,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  three  million 
acres  of  school  lands,  the  sum  of  two  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  and  of  this  amount  the  sum 
of  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars is  invested  in  State  and  county  bonds  as  before  stated. 

UNIVERSITY   LANDS. 

By  the  twelfth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  California,  the  granting 
of  preemption  rights  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  it  was  provided  ''that 
the  quantity  of  two  entire  toivnships,  or  seventy-two  sections,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of  California  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learning, ''  etc. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  same  Act  it  was  provided  ''that 
there  sliall  be,  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  State  of  California  the  quantity 
of  ten  entire  sections  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  public  build- 
ings of  that  State,"  etc. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  it  was  provided  "  that  there  be  granted,  to  the  several  Stcdes, 
for  the  2yun^oses  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  jndMc  land  to  be 
apportioned  to  each  Stcde  a  quantity  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each 
Sencdor  and  Bepresentative  in  Congress,"  etc. 

It  was  further  provided  in  this  Act  that  the  lands  so  granted  should 
be  so  managed  and  disposed  oi"that  the  entire  2}roceeds  of  the  sale  of 
said  lands  shall  be  applied,  without  any  diminidion  ivhatever,  to  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned." 

It  was  further  provided  by  said  Act"  that  all  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  by  the  Stcdes  to  which  the  lands  are  apportioned 

*  *  *  *  shcdl  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  Stcdes  or  of  the  States,  or 
some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum,  npon  the  par 
value  of  said  stocks,  andthcd  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpet- 
ucd  fund,  the  capital  of  ivhich  shall  remain  forever  U7idiminished  *  *  *  * 
and  the  interest  of  ivhich  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State 

*  *  *  *  io  the  endowment,  support,  and,  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
College,  ivhere  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related,  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  *  * 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes,"  etc. 

Under  this  latter  grant  there  accrued  to  the  State  of  California  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  land  embraced  in 
the  grants  of  seventy-two  sections,  and  ten  sections  first  above  men- 
tioned, was  sold  and  disposed  of  by  the  State.  By  virtue  of  section 
fifty-seven  of  the  Act  of  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
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sixty-ei^ht,  all  moneys,  securities,  or  other  property  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  seventy-two  sections,  and  the  ten  sections  aforesaid,  were 
required  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  State  treasury,  or  delivered  over  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  entire  proceeds  of 
these  two  crants  have  been  devoted  to  that  institution. 

On  the  fourth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  amendatory  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  of 
March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  by  sec- 
tion sixty  of  said  Act,  as  amended,  the  last  named  grant  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  was  turned  over  to  said  University,  and 
the  persons  representing  the  corporate  powers  of  that  institution  were 
fully  authorized  to  select  and  dispose  of  all  the  land  embraced  in 
said  grant  at  such  price  and  in  such  manner  as  they  might  deem 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  University,  giving  them  power  to  locate 
the  lands  in  the  United  States  Land  Offices,  and  issue  certificates  of 
purchase  and  patents  to  purchasers,  and  to  receive  and  invest  all 
moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  Congress  granting  the  same  to  the  State.  Under 
this  autliorization,  this  corporation  has  proceeded  to  the  selection, 
location,  and  sale  and  disposition  of  the  lands  under  this  grant,  and 
their  management  in  that  behalf  seems  to  be  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  a  i)rivate  person  or  corporation  can  execute  a  trust,  or  per- 
form any  kind  of  business  which  requires  al)ility  and  integrity,  much 
better  than  a  body  politic  like  the  State  of  California,  acting  through 
its  Legislatures  and  officers.  The  land  agency  of  tliis  cor])oration, 
acting  under  the  regulations  and  directions  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
have  sold  and  disi)0sed  of  all  the  land  under  this  grant  at  not  less 
than  five  dollars  per  acre  in  gold  coin,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  still 
higher  price.  There  has  been  no  diversion  of  the  funds  received ; 
they  require  the  payment  of  twenty  per  cent.,  or  one  dollar  an  acre, 
at  the  time  of  issuance  of  certificate  of  purchase,  and  interest  in 
advance  on  all  sums  unpaid,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  management  and  dis])0sal  of  the  lands  under  this 
grant  appear  to  have  been  conducted  wisely  and  well,  and  the  Land 
Agents  of  the  University  appear  to  have  had  no  trouble  in  selling 
their  land  at  five  dollars  an  acre  during  the  same  period  of  time  that 
the  State  was  selling  sixteenth  and  tliirty-sixth  sections  and  indem- 
nity lands  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  and  upon  the 
same  terms  as  to  payment,  so  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
University  should  receive  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  for  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  the  State  would  receive  but  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expense 
to  the  State  attending  the  sale  of  her  land  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  University. 

SWAMP   AND    OVERFLOWED    LANDS. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  September  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  known  as  the  "Arkansas  Act,"  there 
was  granted  to  the  State  of  California  all  the  swani]»  and  overflowed 
land  within  lier  limits,  aggregating  about  two  million  acres.  The 
Act  provided  "that  the  proceeds  of  said  lands,  whether  from  sales  or 
direct  ai)i)ropriations  in  kind,  shall  be  a])i)lied  exclusively,  so  far  as 
necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  said  lands." 
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The  object  Congress  had  in  granting  this  class  of  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  in  which  they  were  situated,  was,  that  they  should  be  re- 
claimed and  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  several  States  could  accomplish  this  object  more  speedily 
and  more  economically  than  could  the  General  Government.  How 
far  and  with  what  success  this  object  has  been  carried  out,  we  shall 
presently  see. 

In  order  to  present  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  management 
and  present  condition  of  this  grant,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  notice 
the  legislation  regarding  it  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

The  first  general  State  legislation  pertaining  to  these  lands,  was 
the  "Act to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,"  approved  April  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five.     (Stat.  1855,  p.  189.) 

A  party  desiring  to  purchase  swamp  or  overflowed  land  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  was  required  in  the  first  place  to  have  the  land 
surveyed  by  the  County  Surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  the  land 
was  situated,  a  copy  of  the  survey  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  office  of 
that  county,  and  another  copy  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor-General. 
Thereupon  the  purchaser  was  required  to  pay  one  dollar  per  acre, 
cash,  or  if  he  desired  he  could  have  a  credit  of  five  years  by  paying 
interest  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  in  advance. 

In  case  the  purchaser  bought  for  cash,  he  was  immediately  entitled 
to  a  patent  from  the  State,  and  ivas  not  required  to  reclaim  the  land  at 
all;  but  if  he  purchased  on  credit,  he  was  compelled  to  reclaim  at 
least  one-half  of  the  land  within  the  five  years,  or  forfeit  his  right  to 
the  whole.  No  person  was  permitted  to  purchase  more  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

This  Act  remained  in  force  three  years,  and  during  that  period 
several  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  very  little,  if  any,  of  which 
has  ever  been  reclaimed. 

The  next  legislation  on  this  subject  was  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  and  reclamation  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  this  State," 
approved  April  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  (Stat- 
utes 1858,  p.  198.) 

This  Act  abolished  the  credit  system,  required  the  purchaser  to 
file  an  affidavit  that  "  the  purchase  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment and  reclamation  by  affiant,  and  provided  that  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  should  be  set  apart  as  a  Swamp 
Land  Fund ;  but  it  made  no  other  or  further  provision  looking  to 
the  reclamation  of  the  lands. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
(see  Statutes  of  1859,  p.  340),  another  Act  was  passed,  whereby 
the  quantity  of  land  that  one  person  was  permitted  to  purchase 
was  increased  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres;  a  credit  of  five  years  was  given  to  the  purchaser 
upon  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money ;  that  portion  of  the 
purchaser's  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  "purchase  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement  and  reclamation  "  was  dispensed  with, 
and  provision  was  made  for  sending  cases,  when  the  right  of  pur- 
chase was  contested,  to  the  District  Courts  for  adjudication.  But 
this  Act,  like  those  preceding  it,  practically  ignored  the  object  of 
the  grant,  namely,  the  reclamation  of  the  lands.  Nor  was  any 
legislation  had  for  that  purpose  until  the  passage  of  the  "Act  to 
provide  for  the  reclamation   and  segregation  of  swamp   and  over- 
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flowed  and  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia by  Act  of  Congress,"  approved  May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.     (Statutes  1S61,  p.  355.) 

By  this  Act  a  general  system  of  reclamation  was  adopted.  A  Board 
of  Swamp  Land  Commissioners  was  created,  and  authorized  to 
appoint  engineers  to  survey  and  examine  the  lands,  report  their 
condition,  and  the  character  and  estimated  cost  of  the  work  neces- 
sary to  reclaim  them.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  let  contracts  to 
the  lowest  bidder  for  the  work  of  reclamation,  and  the  contractors 
were  to  receive  their  pay  in 

controller's  warrants, 

As  provided  in  section  ten  oi  me  Act,  which  is  as  follows: 

Section  10.  Wlieii  any  given  portion  of  the  work  under  contract  lias  been  completed,  and 
such  portion  has  been  ajiproved  by  the  Engineer  and  by  the  Board,  as  being  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Board  may,  by  a  vote,  approve  the  account  for  said  completed 
portion  of  the  work,  and  certify  said  account  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Hxaminers.  and  on  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  the  Controller  shall  draw 
his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund,  for  the  said  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  in  the  account  so  approved.  When  the  whole  work  has  been  completed,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  conti-act,  the  Board  shall  certify  that  the  whole  work  has  been 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  whereupon  the  Controller  may  draw  his  warrant  in 
favor  of  the  contractor  for  the  remaining  balance  on  the  accounts  then  due;  provided,  always, 
that  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  for  any  sum  in  payment  for  reclamation  which  shall  in  the 
aggregate,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  exceed  one  dollar  per  acre  for  the  whole  land  thus  certified 
as  having  been  reclaimed;  and  prooided  further ,  that  in  no  case  shall  an  account  be  certified  or  a 
wan-ant  drawn  in  paijment  for  the  reclamation  of  a  particular  district  for  a  greater  sum  than  has 
been  paid  into  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  from  said  district. 

Under  this  and  other  Acts   supplemental  and   amendatory,   the 

TOTAL    AMOUNT   OF    WARRANTS   ISSUED 

By  the  Controller  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  three  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents.  Of  this 
amount  there  are  now 

WARRANTS  OUTSTANDING, 

Exclusive  of  interest,  amounting  to  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outstanding  warrrants  in 
each  district  and  the  moneys  in  the  several  district  funds,  May 
seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven : 
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Number  op 

District. 

Warrants 
Outstanding. 

Moneys  in 
Fund. 

1 ._.       

$17,626  09 

13,557  68 

10,834  41 

120  00 

117  00 

36  00 

8  00 

52,686  60 

32  00 

657  50 

472  06 

None. 

4  20 

None. 

None. 

463  09 

$8,218  77 

5,882  84 

15,799  21 

2_       .     --       .   .     .. 

5      -     -.       .     _.     . 

6 -.     --     _       _     _ 

7 

16 

17 

8  00 

18 _.                    ..      _                          

11,104  80 
66  60 

38 . 

41 

44 

45 . .     

9  85 

46 _   _         

5  24 

48 

49    -     ...       .       

18  70 

51       .      

34  08 

59      . 

490  38 

Totals 

$96,612  63 

$41,638  91 

This  amount  of  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
lars and  sixty-three  cents  simply  represents  the  face  of  the  warrants 
outstanding,  and  does  not  include  the  interest  accrued  thereon. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  parties  interested  in 
the  swamp  land  districts  now  representing  more  than  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  this  outstanding  indebtedness,  procured  the  passage  of  an 
Act  one  provision  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  All  Controller's  warrants 
drawn  on  the  funds  of  swamp  land  districts  numbers  one,  two,  four, 
five,  eight,  eighteen,  and  thirty-eight,  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,"  etc.  (See  "An  .Act  relating  to  certain 
swamp  land  districts  named  therein,"  approved  April  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four.     Statutes  1863-4,  p.  287,  Sec.  4.) 

Why  the  luarrants  of  these  particular  districts  ivere  made  to  bear  inter- 
est to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  not  noiv  apparent.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  however,  that  of  the  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  of  outstanding  w^arrants 
ninety-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and 
seventj^-eight  cents  are  in  these  favored  districts  where  interest  has 
been  running  for  the  last  twelve  years.  And  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  there  are  no  outstanding  warrants  which  antedate  the  passage 
of  the  last  named  Act.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  had  this  Act  not 
been  passed  there  would  now  be  very  few  if  any  warrants  outstanding. 

THE    INTEREST    ALREADY    ACCRUED 


On  these  outstanding  warrants  amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  making  a  total  indebtedness,  over  and  above  all  the 
funds  applicable  to  its  liquidation,  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  present  State  Treasurer  was  of  the  opinion  that  interest  ought 
not  to  be  paid  on  these  warrants, and,  indeed,  peremptorily  refused  to 
pay  it.  Thereupon  a  writ  of  mandate  was  sued  out,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  interest  must  be  paid.  (See  case  of  Charlton  vs. 
Estudillo,  State  Treasurer,  decided  May  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.) 

6-n 
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RECLAMATION. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  this  swamp  land  grant  is, 
that  of  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  acres  already  sold  and  patented 
to  purchasers  by  the  State,  not  one-fifth  of  this  quantity  has  been 
effectually  reclaimed  and  fitted  for  cultivation. 

The  title  has  passed  from  the  State  to  the  purchasers,  who  have 
not  only  got  the  lands  but  also  the  purchase  money,  which  has  been 
refunded  to  them  :  and  herein  a  great  im])Osition  has  been  practiced 
u])on  the  State.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  over 
Avhich  the  tules  are  waiving  to-day  that  have  long  since  been  returned 
as  "  reclaimed,"  and  upon  which  patents  have  issued  and  the  purchase 
money  been  refunded.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  these  lands  is 
notorious.  When  properly  reclaimed  they  are  worth  from  twenty  to 
two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  benefit  that  the  State  would 
derive  from  their  complete  reclamation  in  the  way  of  health  and 
revenue  would  be  incalculable.  It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
review  in  detail  all  the  incongruous  and  conflicting  legislation  regard- 
ing these  lands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Board  of  Swamp  Land 
Commissioners  after  an  existence  of  five  years  was,  by  the  Act  of 
April  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  abolished,  and  its 
powers  and  duties  were  conferred  upon  the  respective  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  the  several  counties  in  which  the  swamp  lands  are 
situated.  Section  one  of  the  Act,  (Stats.  1865-6,  p.  799,)  provides  that 
"all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  donated  to  this  State,"  *  *  *  "or 
any  swamp  and  overflowed  land  that  may  hereafter  revert  to  the 
State  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,"  *  *  *  "  together  with  all  moneys 
having  accrued  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereljy  granted  to  the  counties  respectively,"  etc. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Green  Bill "  was  approved  and 
went  into  efl'ect  sixty  days  afterwards.  This  Act  repealed  all  preced- 
ing Acts,  but  reenacted  the  leading  provisions  of  the  then  existing 
laws,  with  the  important  exception  that  it  prescribed  no  limit  as  to 
the  amount  of  land  that  one  person  might  purchase.  This  Act  was 
the  first  in  the  State  that  sanctioned  and  legalized  land  monopoly.  The 
parties  presumably  for  whose,  benefit  the  Act  was  expressly  designed 
lost  no  time  in  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  before  the 
limit  could  be  restored  they  had  loaded  up  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a 
million  of  acres. 

In  relation  to  the  third  ])ro vision  of  section  two  of  the  Act  creating 
the  Conmiission,  we  find  that  the  most  that  we  could  do  would  be  to 
here  incorporate  an  abstract  of  the  Records  of  Patents,  as  found  in 
the  Land  Office,  Avhich  would  be  unprofitable,  as  those  records  are 
open  to  inspection  and  can  be  examined  by  any  one.  Nor  would  this 
reach  the  evil  attempted  by  the  law,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
lands  held  by  speculators  for  speculative  purposes  stand  on  certificates 
of  ijurchasc,  and  these  in  most  instances  are  in  the  names  of  the 
"  dummies,"  and  the  real  party  in  interest  ap])ears  only  as  the  "  Attor- 
ney," or  his  name  does  not  appear  at  all.  The  lands  patented  range 
in  lots  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  many  thousands.  The  swamp 
lands  appear  to  have  been  patented  in  larger  bodies  than  other  State 
lands. 

The  largest  tract  embraced  in  any  one  patent  is  a  tract  of  swamp 
land  of  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  patented 
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November  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  W.  F. 
Montgomery,  Joseph  Montgomery,  A.  J.  Downer,  and  F.  W.  Sampson. 
We  here  give  place  to  the  testimony  of  W.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  of  Colusa, 
taken  by  the  Commission,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  gentleman  hav- 
ing had  considerable  experience  in  the  matter  of  State  lands,  which 
should  give  to  his  opinions  great  w^eight: 

W.  S.  Green  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Ball. 

My  name  is  W.  S.  Green;  reside  in  Colusa,  and  am  publishing  a  newspaper;  I  was  once 
County  Surveyor  of  Colusa  County,  either  Surveyor  or  Deputy  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiftv-eight  until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  :  was  in  the  Legislature  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Q._It  was  at  that  s'ession  that  tlie  Act  was 'passed  entitled  "An  Act  to  jsrovide  for  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.     Who  was  the  author  of  that  bill? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — In  the  preparation  of  that  law,  why  was  the  clause  eliminated  from  the  law  restricting 
the  purchase  of  State  lands  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres — lieu  lands? 

A. — It  was  an  inadvertence. 

Q. — Not  intended  at  all? 

A. — 'No,  sir. 

Q.. — Do  you  remember  when  the  law  went  into  effect? 

A. — Yes",  sir;  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  approval — sixty  days  after  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March. 

Q. — Were  you  not  interested  in  the  first  applications  that  were  filed  under  that  law? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q. — The  first  applications  were  filed  by  General  Houghton? 

A. — I  don"t  know  whether  they  were  his  filings  or  not. 

Q. — I  refer  you  now  to  General  Houghton's  filings  in  the  Marysville  District  Book,  page  2  ? 

A. — Shortly  after  the  law  went  into  effect  I  saw  General  Houghton,  and  he  asked  me  if  there 
was  any  good  section  in  Colusa  County.  He  said  he  would  get  them  entered  and  give  me  an 
interest  in  them — what  interest  I  did  not  know — I  don't  remember  just  now.  He  did  give  me, 
afterwards,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre  for  the  sections  I  furnished,  or  what  were  good  sec- 
tions. 

Q. — For  about  how  many  sections  did  you  give  the  information? 

A. — I  don't  remember;  I  think  there  were  some  five  or  six  sections;  this  was  a  long  time 
ago,  and  I  kept  no  memorandum  of  it. 

Q. — As  these  were  sections  in  place,  did  General  Houghton  indicate  to  you  how  he  would 
obtain  title? 

A.— Xo. 

Q. — Had  you  any  intimation  that  they  were  dummies? 

A. — I  supposed  they  were ;  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  them. 

Q. — The  practice  of  applying  for  land  by  using  the  names  of  others  is  generally  known  as 
the  dummv  svstem  ? 

A.— Yes." 

Q. — Have  you  been  engaged  with  any  other  person  in  procuring  title  to  lands  in  this  State? 

A. — I  had  an  interest  in  some  other. 

Q.— To  what  extent? 

A. — I  had  an  interest,  and  I  will  state  here  that  I  never  used  a  dummy  in  my  life.  There 
were  three  men,  D.  Allen,  his  son,  and  one  other  man  got  some  land  on  Pitt  River;  they  said 
if  I  would  pay  the  fees  and  file  the  applications  I  should  have  a  fourth  interest.  I  did  so. 
Allen  had  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  men.  Allen  got  the  dummies  and  got  powers  of  attor- 
ney to  see  the  land.  I  got  a  fourth  interest  in  these  applications,  filed  them,  and  paid  the  fees 
and  otherwise  attended  to  the  business.  Afterwards  I  procured  the  other  three-fourths  of  Allen 
bv  purchase,  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  applications  still  unapproved  ;  and  still  before 
they  were  ajjproved  Isold  all  my  interest  to  A.  Montgomery.  After  that  I  had  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it. 

Q. — Were  the  powers  of  attorney  made  to  Allen  at  the  same  time  the  applications  were  made? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — W^hat  were  you  to  do  for  the  one-fourth  interest? 

A. — Paj'  the  fees  in  the  land  office  and  attend  to  the  business  of  getting  title.  Before  I  sold 
to  Montgomery,  Allen  made  me  a  deed  by  virtue  of  his  powers  of  attorney  for  the  remaining 
three-fourth  intei'est  in  the  land." 

Q. — These  are  lands  located  in  the  Marysville  Land  District? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  long  did  these  applications  lie  in  the  Land  Office  before  they  were  approved? 

A. — They  were  approved  I  think  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one.  I  don't  know.  They 
laid  there  a  long  time.  I  don't  know  when  they  were  approved.  They  were  filed  in  March, 
eighteen  lumdred  and  sixty-nine. 

(4. — Do  you  know  why  they  remained  so  long  a  time  in  the  office  without  a])proval  ? 
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A. — No,  sir;  I  never  asked  to  have  them  approved,  and  I  never  asked  not  to  have  them 
approved. 

Q. — As  long  as  they  remained  unapproved,  there  was  nothing  to  pay? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — An  application  laying  in  the  office  unapproved  would  hold  the  land  as  well  as  if  they 
were  approved '.' 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  had  sold  out  your  interest  to  Montgomery  before  you  asked  to  have  them  approved? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  Avhen  I  sold  to  Montgomery,  we  went  to  the  Land  Office  together  to  get  them 
approved,  and  he  then  sent  the  first  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  County  Treasurer,  and  that  is  the 
last  I  ever  had  to  do  with  it. 

Q. — I  see  here,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  a  large  num- 
ber of  applications  for  sections  in  place,  applied  for  by  diflerent  parties,  W.  S.  Green,  attorney? 

A. — It  is  all  the  same;  the  two  batches  of  applications  were  filed  on  the  seventeenth  and 
twenty-fifth  of  Marcli. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  amount  of  land  was  embraced  in  these  applications? 

A. — I  don't;  the  records  will  show. 

EXHIBIT. 

The  records  being  referred  to,  showed : 

March  17th,  18(59,  53  applications 16,680  acres. 

March  25th,  1869,  22  applications 7,040  acres. 

Total 75 23,720  acres. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  as  to  the  dummy  system  of  obtaining  land? 

A. — Well,  that  a  man  goes  to  a  man  and  asks  him  for  the  use  of  his  name,  sometimes  paying 
him  for  it,  and  sometimes  not,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  land — to  take  more  land  than  the 
law  allows.     I  have  known  it  to  be  practiced  iu  preemption  and  homesteads. 

Q. — To  what  extent  have  you  known  it  to  be  practiced  in  State  lands? 

A. — Well,  only  by  observation.  This  Pitt  River  batch  is  the  only  one  I  know  of.  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  myself  with  the  dummy  system  ;  I  don't  recollect  of  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  Houghton  matter  at  all. 

Q. — In  the  Houghton  matter  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dummies;  you  simply  furnished 
the  location  of  certain  pieces  of  land? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. —  Was  that  information  obtained  white  you  was  Coutity  Surveyor  T 

A. — It  was. 

Q. — Were  yo\i  interested  in  procuring  land  with  E.  II.  INIills,  Jr.,  from  the  State? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  not  State  lands. 

Q. — Were  you  in  any  other  lands? 

A. — Yes.  I  filed  an  application  in  my  own  name  for  twenty-eight  thousand  acres  of  United 
States  lands  in  indemnity  ten-mile  belt.  A  man  named  Decker,  of  Marysville,  filed  an  appli- 
cation on  the  same  land,  making  a  tender  of  the  money  to  the  Receiver.  I  then  took  E.  II. 
Mills  into  partnership  to  help  fight  Decker,  and  finally  wo  compromised  with  Decker. 

Q. — Tiiese  were  the  lands  known  as  the  Green  lands  of  Colusa  County  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  )'ou  been  interested  in  the  procurement  of  any  other  lands  than  these  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  and  to  what  extent? 

A. — I  had  an  interest  in  some  lauds  with  John  Boggs  on  Pitt  River.  The  application  was  in 
Boggs'  name,  and  I  tiiink  I  had  one-third  interest.     It  is  what  they  call  Fall  River  Lake. 

Q. — What  amount? 

A. — I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  land,  I  think  five  or  six  sections. 

Q. — How  do  you  regard  the  practice  of  obtaining  title  to  large  bodies  of  land — as  an  evil  to 
the  State — what  is  your  opinion? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  would  like  to  swear  to  my  opinion.  Well,  I  think  large  purchases  of 
swamp  lands  is  not  an  evil.  I  think  it  is  best  for  the  State  to  have  them  reclaimed.  I  hold 
that  only  by  allowing  capitalists  to  purchase  them  in  large  bodies  can  they  be  reclaimed.  At 
the  time  of  the  j)assage  of  the  law  all  the  best  pieces  of  swamp  land  bad  been  entered  by  sjnall 
holders,  and  all  the  State  had  left  was  the  bottoms  and  the  tules.  What  I  desired  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  eigliteen  liundred  and  sixty-eight  was  to  limit  the  holders  of  school  lands 
and  si.xteenth  sections  to  tiuee  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  and  I  think  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  have  the  State  lands  entered  in  larger  quantities. 

Q. — Well,  as  the  law  stood  from  the  passage  of  that  bill  of  which  you  were  the  author,  was 
there  any  limit  until  the  Codes  went  into  effect  to  the  quantity  of  lieu  land  that  could  be  taken 
by  any  one  man  ? 

A. — Tlie  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  did  not  limit  it. 

Q. — Well,  under  the  law  lieu  land  might  be  taken  in  almost  unlimited  quantities? 

A. — I  think  so;  yes. 

Q. — Can  you  recommend  any  system  for  restricting  the  dummy  system,  either  in  lieu  lands 
or  sections,  in  place? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  cannot;  even  actual  settlement  will  not  do  it.     I  have  seen  large  bodies  of 
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Government  land  taken  by  dummy  preemption,  and  that  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  cheaper  way 
to  obtain  title  than  to  purchase  lieu,  which  now  costs  about  three  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  as  a  fact  that  I.  W.  Harding,  the  attorney  of 
the  Land  Commission,  ever  obtained  title  to  any  State  lands,  and  how  much? 

A. — The  records  show  that;  I  know  the  records  show  that  he  made  so  many  locations  in  his 
own  name. 

Bi/  the  Cbmmission — Mr.  Harding's  statement  to  us  is  "that  he  never  obtained  title  to  but  one 
forty-acre  lot  of  State  lands  in  his  life." 

SUGGESTIONS    RELATIVE    TO    AMENDMENTS     OF    THE    LAW    AS    IT    NOW 

EXISTS. 

After  our  examinations  and  reports  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  the  various  classes  of  State  lands,  and  the  laws  under 
which  such  sales  have  been  made,  as  well  as  the  laws  now  in  force 
on  these  subjects,  we  have  thought  proper  to  suggest  some  alterations 
and  amendments  in  the  present  laws. 

After  due  consideration  we  have  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  recommend  any  radical  change  in  the  system  now  in 
force,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  bad  features  of  the  old  laws 
have  been  alreadj-,  to  a  great  extent,  cured  by  amendment;  and, 
again,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  State  lands  have 
already  been  sold ;  the  State  officers  and  the  Courts  have  become  famil- 
iarized with  the  present  system,  and  any  radical  change  might  tend 
to  disturb  the  machinery  of  the  office,  create  confusion,  and  be  pro- 
ductive, at  the  present  time,  of  more  evil  than  good.  There  are, 
however,  certain  incidental  matters  which  we  believe  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Legislature  to  consider,  among  which  we  call  attention 
to  the  following: 

MODE    OF    PAYMENTS    FOE,    LAND. 

The  present  law  requires  all  payments  of  principal  and  interest  to 
be  made  by  purchasers  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  State  in  which  the  land  purchased  may  be  situated ;  it  then 
requires  such  Treasurer  to  report  to  the  County  Auditor,  who  is 
required  to  countersign  such  report;  it  is  then  to  be  sent  to  the  Regis- 
ter, who  is  required  to  enter  such  payment  so  reported  to  the  credit  of 
the  purchaser.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  County  Treasurer  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Controller  of  the  State  the  sum  which  has 
been  received  on  each  class  of  land,  and  this  report  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Register  for  examination.  If  he  certifies  it  to  bo  correct,  the 
Controller  is  then  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  County  Treasurer, 
who  is  then  reciuired  to  pay  the  money  over  to  the  pState  Treasurer. 
(See  Sections  3422,  3423,  3424,  3425  of  the  Political  Code.) 

It  is  submitted  that  this  requires  a  great  amount  of  circumlocution 
to  accomplish  a  very  simple  matter;  it  involves  the  pajanent  of  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  County  Treasurer  and  County  Auditor;  it 
compels  the  Register  to  keep  a  separate  account  with  every  Treasurer 
of  every  county  of  the  State,  many  of  whom,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  inadvertence,  become  delinquent  or  make  reports  which  are 
incorrect  or  unintelligible,  and  some  become  defaulters  altogether. 

We  see  no  valid  or  substantial  reason  why  this  system  should  not 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  a  system  established  by 
which  payments  of  principal  and  interest  for  lands  sold  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  Register,  or,  upon  his  certificate,  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  all  the  accounts  simplified  and  kept  by  the  State 
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ojBiccrs  so  that  all  payments  of  principal,  interest,  and  fees  should  be 
paid  at  the  State  Land  Office. 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed 
requiring  the  Surveyor-General  and  Kegister  of  the  State  Land 
Office  to  keep  in  each  of  said  offices  a  regular  and  complete  set  of  fee 
books,  which  would  show  all  moneys  received  and  paid  over  to  the 
State  as  fees;  showing  from  whom  and  for  what  purpose  they  were 
received,  and  in  case  of  any  disbursement  of  this  Fee  Fund,  showing 
to  Avhom  and  for  what  pur])Ose  the  money  was  paid  ;  and  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-General and  Register  should  be  required,  at  the  termination 
of  his  othce,  to  turn  over  such  books  to  his  successor.  No  such  law 
has  ever  and  does  not  now  exist,  and  in  our  opinion  the  State  would 
have  been  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars  had  some  such  require- 
ment been  had  during  the  past  ten  years. 

FIVE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND-ACRE   GRANT. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  passage  of  a  law  .sus- 
pending the  receipt  of  any  further  applications  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  under  the  live  hundred  thousand-acre  grant,  except  such 
api)lications  be  based  solely  upon  old  school  land  warrants,  for  the 
reasons  more  fully  set  forth  in  our  report  on  this  grant. 

LIEU    LAND. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  Survey- 
or-General the  full  power  to  the  control  and  use  of  what  is  popularly 
termed  "lieu  land,"  namely,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections, 
which  have  been  lost  to  the  State  and  for  which  the  State  is  entitled 
to  locate  other  land,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  amend  defective 
applications  of  bona  tide  purchasers  where  the  "  lieu  "  has  been  stolen 
from  their  applications,  as  shown  in  our  report  on  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  and  indemnity  land.  This  would  also  prevent 
the  monopoly  bj'  private  parties  of  the  holding  and  sale  of  this  "  lieu." 
The  control  and  use  of  this  "  lieu  "  should  at  all  times  have  been  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  some  officer  of  the  State,  who  should 
have  been  required  to  keep  a  full  account  and  list  of  the  same  in 
some  proper  book  in  his  office,  and  permit  such  "  lieu  "  to  be  used 
but  once  onhj  in  the  location  of  land,  and  then  only  in  the  interest  of 
bona  tide  purchasers. 

It  should,  in  this  connection,  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  to  procure  lists  of  such  "  lieu  "  land  from  time  to  time  from 
the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  an  appropriation  of 
money  should  be  made  him  to  pay  the  expense  of  procuring  such 
lists,  as  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto 
refused  to  furnish  such  lists  except  where  his  fees  are  paid. 

Such  provision  would  at  once  defeat  the  practice  of  making  and 
holding  "/ic'u  j^y^s,"  and  would  relieve  State  purchasers  from  being 
compelled  to  pay  three  and  four  times  as  much  to  speculators  for 
"lieu"  as  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  under 
the  State  law. 

Ari'ROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS. 

The  law  should  l)e  so  amended  as  to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
Surveyor-General  to  approve  applications  for  purchase  just  as  early 
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after  the  filing  of  the  same  as  he  finds  the  land  in  condition,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  sold  by  the  State,  except  only  in  case  of  conflict- 
ing applications  for  the  purchase  of  the  same  land,  as  payment  is 
required  to  be  made  within  fifty  days  from  and  after  such  approval. 
This  would,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  practice  of  permitting  specu- 
lators from  filing  applications  simply  for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  the 
land  for  years,  and  keeping  the  State  out  of  the  purchase  money  and 
interest  until  such  speculator  has  a  favorable  opportunity  to  sell  the 
same  at  a  good  profit  to  some  third  person,  as  we  have  more  fully 
shown  in  our  report  on  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  and  indem- 
nity lands. 

And  we  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  recj[uire  an  actual  occupation  of  the  sixteenth  or  thirty- 
.sixth  sections,  and  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  by  the  applicant,  as  is  now 
required  by  law,  in  cases  of  preemption  claimants,  before  his  appli- 
cation should  be  approved. 

CONFOEMITY   ACT. 

AVe  have  become  full,y  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
such  legislation  by  the  State  and  General  Government  as  will  tend 
to  quiet  the  titles  and  claims  of  purchasers  of  land  in  this  State,  so 
that  neither  the  blunders  of  State  officials,  or  any  defects  in  the 
former  legislation,  or  the  procedure  thereunder,  should  operate  to 
deprive  bona  fide  purchasers  of  their  lands ;  and  in  view  of  this  pol- 
icy, we  joined  with  the  other  State  officers  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  last  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  passage  of  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  indemnity  school  selections  in  the  State 
of  California,"'  which  Act  was  passed,  and  approved  jNIarch  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  We  would  now  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  an  Act  providing  in 
substance  that  in  all  cases  where  the  State  has  sold  and  disposed  of 
land  to  purchasers  in  good  faith,  and  where  such  purchasers  are  in 
no  default  to  the  State  in  the  payment  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  price  and  annual  interest,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  claim 
of  such  purchaser  shall  be  held  valid  and  binding,  as  against  any 
person  or  persons  who  should  make  application  to  purchase  the  same 
land  from  the  State  subsec|uent  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  pur- 
chase issued  to  said  first  purchaser. 
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REPORTS 


Committee  on  Labor  Investigation. 


TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION-1877-78. 


REPORTS  OF  JOIM  COlllllTTEE  0\  LABOR  INVESTIGATION, 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Investigation, 
appointed  to  consider  a  communication  from  the  Workingmen's 
Party,  dated  January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eiglit,  "and  to  inquire  whether  any  legal  meetings  of  said  party  liave 
Leen  unlawfully  interfered  with  by  the  law  officers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  language  used  by  the 
si)eakers  at  the  meetings  referred  to,  and  to  take  into  consideration 
all  other  matters  complained  of  that  would  be  proper  for  legisla- 
tive action,"  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

That,  under  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Tobin,  and  passed  by 
the  House,  your  committee  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  and  exam- 
ined witnesses  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  February  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  and  on  Saturday,  February  sixteenth.  Your  com- 
mittee have  examined  all  sides  of  the  question  as  thoroughly  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  do  within  the  limited  time  allotted  them, 
and  have  gathered  a  mass  of  important  testimony  which  will  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  docu- 
ments filed  with  the  committee. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  city 
officials,  among  whom  were  his  Honor,  Mayor  Bryant,  Judge  Louder- 
back  of  the  Police  Court,  Judge  Ferral  of  the  City  Criminal  Court, 
Captain  Lees  of  the  Police  Department,  and  Supervisors  Foley, 
Gibbs,  and  others.  On  the  succeeding  days,  members  of  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Party  and  representatives  of  the  mercantile  interests  \vere 
aftbrded  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  this  vitally  important 
question. 

We  liave  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  ability — and  we  trust  we 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so — to  eive  an  impartial  hearing  to  those 
who  desire  to  come  before  us,  and  to  consider  the  question  submitted 
to  us  in  a  spirit  untinctured  by  bias  and  unswayed  by  popular  clamor. 

The  testimony  taken  by  us  developed  the  following  facts:  During 
the  months  of  June  and  July  of  last  year  the  workingmen  of  some 
of  tiie  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  East  having  been  sub- 
jected to  much  suffering  from  lack  of  employment,  arising  from  the 
financial  depression  prevailing  at  that  time,  inaugurated  a  series  of 
strikes,  the  culmination  of  which  was  a  brief  but  memorable  era  of 
riot,  incendiarism,  bloodshed,  and  crime.  We  found  that  about  the 
same  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  element  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  unemployed  and  in  a  state  of  distress,  due  to  the  over- 
stocking of  the  lauor  market  by  poor  immigrants  from  the  East, 
and  by  the  steadily  increasing  incursions  made  upon  almost  every 
department  of  mechanical  industry  by  an  excessively  large  Asiatic 
population.    Public  sentiment  against  the  presence  of  such  a  vast 


assemblage  of  an  inferior  and  non-assimilative  race,  which  senti- 
ment has  been  intensified  by  the  prevailing  stagnation  in  bnsines", 
and  consequent  distress  among  the  working  classes,  was  suddenly 
fanned  into  fever  heat  by  the  reports  of  the  outbreaks  in  the  Eastern 
cities.  We  found  that  in  July  last  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  sand 
lots,  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  wliat  was 
known  as  the  National  Labor  Party.  At  that  meeting  resolutions 
were  adopted  sympathizing  with  the  strikers  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  continent,  requesting  the  repeal  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and 
deploring  the  existence  of  a  cheap  system  of  coolie  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  found  that  shortly  before  the  adjournment  of  that  meet- 
ing an  incendiary  fire  was  started  in  a  Chinese  wash-house  on  the 
corner  of  Post  and  Leavenworth  Streets,  several  blocks  away.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  tire  a  large  crowd  gathered  around  the 
burning  building  and  filled  the  streets  in  tlie  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. That  evening  several  Chinese  wash-houses  were  gutted  and 
n.irtially  demolished  by  gangs  of  vicious  young  men  and  irresponsi- 
ble trjimps.  These  meetings  were  continued  for  some  time,  and  acts 
of  incendiarism  and  vandalism  became  so  frequent  that  a  portion 
of  the  citizens  organized  themselves  into  what  was  called  the  Safety 
Committee,  and  patrolled  the  streets  day  and  night  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace  and  the  prevention  of  incendiarism.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  lumber  yards  immediately  adjoining  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company's  dock  were  fired  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  great  destruction  of  property  ensued,  and  the  police, 
assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  were  forced  to  charge  upon  a 
mob,  from  the  midst  of  which  several  pistol  shots  had  been  fired.  A 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  overspread  the  city  by  reason  of  those 
riotous  proceedings,  which  was,  however,  allayed  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  meetings  of  the  National  Labor  Party  and  the  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  TJiis  was  the  initial  point  of 
the  labor  agitation  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  State.  Your 
committee  desire  to  state  in  this  connection  that  they  have  to  find 
the  slightest  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Workingmen's  Party  and  the  great  body  of  their  followers  have  had 
any  partici|)ation  whatever  in  tlie  riotous  acts  alluded  to.  Your 
committee  also  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  any  overt  acts  com- 
mitted or  attempted  to  be  committed  by  the  supporters  of  the  present 
workingman's  movement,  although  language  was  used  at  some  of 
the  meetings  which,  if  interpreted  without  the  context  of  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  results,  might  seem  to  bear  upon  its  face  evi- 
dences of  an  incendiary  character. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatening  and  incendiary  language  thus 
used  at  public  meetings  by  leaders  of  |tliis  movement— Kearney,  Wel- 
lock.  Knight,  and  others— and  the  fear  of  dire  results  in  the'  minds 
of  mail}'  of  the  taxpayers,  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  such  meetings  to  be  held, 
and  authorizing  and  directing  the  police  of  the  city  to  suppress  them. 
Though  this  measure  was  an  extreme  one,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  your  committee  are  of  the  oi)inion, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  that  Mayor  Bryant 
was  justified  in  so  acting.  We  found,  from  the  testimony  herewith 
furnished,  much  to  our  gratification,  that  no  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  men  taking  part  in  those  meetings  to  the  enforcement  of  said 
proclamation,  and  that  the  leaders  counseled  their  followers  to  dis- 


perse  peaceably  when  directed  so  to  do  by  the  police  authorities.  On 
the  contrary,  your  committee  found,  by  competent  testimony,  that 
under  this  proclamation  the  police  officers,  in  several  instances, 
entered  halls  where  peaceably  disposed  citizens  were  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Chinese  question  and  the  best  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  without 
waiting  to  know  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  or  to  learn  whether 
any  infraction  of  the  law  was  contemplated  or  advocated  by  the 
speakers,  ordered  such  assemblages  to  disi)crse.  In  so  acting,  they 
professed  to  be  guided  by  directions  from  police  lieadquarters;  but 
your  committee  believe  that  they  violated  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Mayor's  proclamation,  which  did  not  warrant  such  conduct. 
We  also  found  that  the  police  officers  made  arrests  of  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  by  taking  them  off  a  public  platform,  in 
the  presence  of  an  excited  crowd,  instead  of  seeking  a  less  exposed 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  virtue  of  warrants  charging  them  with 
incendiary  utterances. 

In  making  such  arrests,  they,  in  some  instances,  roughly  handled 
their  prisoners,  and  in  dispersing  small  knots  or  gatherings  of  citi- 
zens, the  police,  in  several  cases,  made  an  unnecessary  use  of  their 
clubs,  and  seriously  injured  several  persons  who  failed  to  get  out  of 
the  way  with  sufficient  alacrity.  Your  committee  would  resi)ectfully 
suggest  that  such  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  calls 
for  severe  censure  because  unnecessary,  no  resistance  being  offered, 
and  tending  in  itself  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  the  provocation  it 
occasioned. 

Taking  the  entire  testimony  offered  to  us  into  consideration,  and 
also  duly  weighing  the  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  to  us  of  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  trom  all  we  heard 
and  saw  whilst  there,  your  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  Incendiary  Act  by  this  Legislature  was  ill- 
timed,  and  calculated  to  some  extent  to  embitter  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  State.  Ihis  feeling  of  disap- 
proval not  only  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  factors  in  the 
labor  movement,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
business  community.  Whether  the  provisions  of  said  bill  deserve 
all  the  severe  strictures  impo.sed  uj)on  it,  is  not  the  question.  A 
large  portion  of  our  population  consiiler  it  an  obnoxious  and  ur.neces- 
sary  measure,  and  believe  that  the  laws  as  they  stood  before  this  Act 
was  passed  were  sufficiently  restrictive  for  any  ordinary  emergency. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
repeal  of  the  so-called  Incendiary  Act.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
would  tend  more  to  allay  public  excitement  and  put  a  stop  to  inflam- 
matory language  than  the  employment  of  the  idle  and  the  needy 
who  are  unfortunately  now  so  numerous  in  this  State,  and  any  legis- 
lation tending  to  this  much  desired  end  should  be  encouragecl. 

(Signed):  JOHN  J.  TOBIN, 

JAMES  F.  BREEN. 


AFr.  Speaker:  Your  Committee  on  Labor  Tnvestip;ation,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  coinmunication  addressed  to  the  S})eaker  of  this 
Assembly  by  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Workiiigmeii's  Party,  and 
dated  January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
would  resi)ectlully  report  as  follows: 

Our  instructions,  by  resolution  of  this  Assembly,  directed  us  to 
inquire  not  only  into  the  complaints  of  the  workingmen  as  to  their 
grievances,  but  also  to  investigate  their  conduct,  to  examine  into  the 
character  of  the  language  used  by  their  speakers  at  meetings  then 
recently  held,  to  search  for  the  causes  of  tlie  agitation,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  action  Avould  be  advisable  by  this  Legislature.  In  obe- 
dience tp  these  instructions,  your  committee  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco  and  sat  in  joint  session  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Senate.  Due  notice  of  our  sessions  was  given  to  the  authorities  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Workingmen's  Party,  so-called.  They  were  notified  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  our  sessions,  and  also  that  the  committee  would 
near  such  testimony  bearing  on  the  subject  under  investigation  as 
eitjier  party  desired  to  otter.  Both  parties  ai)peared  and  produced 
witncssess,  who  were  fully  examined  by  the  committee  and  am()le 
oi>portunity  offered  for  cross-examination  by  oi)posing  parties. 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  were 
Messrs.  Foley  and  Gibbs,  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco;  his  Honor,  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Hon.  Davis  Louderback,  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  the  City 
of  San  Francisco;  Hon.  Robert  Ferral,  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  Captain  Lees,  of 
the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  Among  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  Working- 
men's  Party  Avere  ]\Iessrs.  AVellock,  Day,  Knight,  and  O'Donnell. 
After  a  full  and  complete  hearing  of  all  the  testimony  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts  therein  presented,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  present  their  conclusions  as  follows: 

That  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  existed  in  tlie 
minds  of  tlie  best  portions  of  the  community  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  this  feeling  had  communicated  itself,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  and  was  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  the  State. 

That  this  feeling  was  caused  bj^  the  large  and  frequent  meetings 
being  held  by  the  so-called  Workingmen's  Party,  at  which  meetings 
language  of  the  most  violent  and  incendiary  character  was  used; 
public  officers  and  private  citizens  were  denounced,  vilified,  and 
threatened  in  unmeasured  terms;  threats  against  life  and  property 
were  freely  iiidulged  in,  and  the  law  defied  in  language  unmistakable 
in  construction;  and  that  a  reign  of  terror  was  attempted  to  be 
inaugurated,  Avhich,  if  not  promptly  checked,  would  undoubtedly 
liave  lead,  as  a  final  con.sequence,  to  an  immense  sacrifice  of  both 
life  and  ]n'operty.  That  this  feeling  so  generally  pervading  the  com- 
munity had  caused  a  stagnation  in  all  branches  of  business,  a  result 
which  added  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of  a  class  of  people  numeri- 
cally large,  and  who  were  ordinarily  well-disposed  and  law-abiding 
citizens,  but,  being  out  of  employment,  they  had,  in  a  measure, 
yielded  to  the  peculiar  influence  exercised  by  ignorant,  audacious, 
an(l  unscrupulous  leaders,  and  were  willing  either  to  sit  idly  by 
while  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on,  or  to  take  an  active  part 


in  the  outrages  which  unprincipled  men  were  urging  the  inflamed 
and  excited  masses  to  perpetrate. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  critical  in  the  extreme,  and  demanded 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State.  Your  committee,  there- 
fore, find  that  the  prochimation  issued  hy  Mayor  Bryant,  prohibiting 
incendiary  talk  at  meetings,  was  well  timed  and  an  absohite  neces- 
sity for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  and  protecting  life  and 
property.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  formed  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  the  premises,  that  to  tliis 
proclamation,  and  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  Legislature  in  passing, 
and  of  the  Governor  in  approving,  what  is  known  as  the  "Incendiary 
Act,"  is  due  the  fact  that  riot,  bloodshed,  and  general  anarchy  were 
not  precipitated  on  the  State.  AVe  also  find  that  the  peace  officers  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  Mayor  Bryant's  proclamation,  and  of  the  "  Incendiary  Act,"  did 
not  exceed  their  authority,  nor  did  they  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  freedom  of'  speech,  lawfully  exercised. 

In  making  up  these  opinions  your  committee  has  been  guided 
entirely  by  the  testimony  presented  at  the  investigation,  ancl  their 
conclusions  are  based  on  the  facts  elicited,  according  to  their  best 
understanding. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have  monopolized  many  branches 
of  business,  and  have  driven  white  labor,  to  considerable  extent, 
from  others,  your  committee  fails  to  find  any  cause  or  justification 
for  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  so  industriously  endeavor- 
ing to  array  one  portion  of  the  community  against  the  other;  and 
we  look  upon  the  Chinese  evil  more  as  an  excuse  than  as  a  justifica- 
tion. We  find  that  the  laws  of  the  State,  if  properly  adininistered, 
are  not  discriminating  in  the  protection  they  afford  to  either  capi- 
talists or  workingmen  in  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Your 
committee  sincerely  hopes  that  legitimate  legislation  will  speedily 
free  our  white  laborers  from  their  Mongolian  competitors,  and,  when 
this  is  accomplished,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  harangues  of  unscru- 
pulous and  reckless  men  will  no  longer  be  able  to  divert  the  honest 
workingmen  of  the  State  of  California  from  the  path  of  good  citizen- 
ship, as  defined  by  our  Constitution  and  our  laws. 

L.  F.  LONG, 
M.  C.  CONKOY. 


;Mr.  Speaker:  The  undersigned,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  "  Labor  Investigation,"  respectfully  submits  the  following  minor- 
ity report: 

Your  committee  was  appointed  soon  after  the  passage  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Incendiary  Act  by  this  House,  and  in  consequence  of 
a  communication  addressed  to  it  by  Kearney,  Knight,  and  Wellock, 
the  recognized  leaders  and  controlling  spirits  of  what  is  known  as 
the  workingmen's  movement,  asking  for  an  investigation. 

Your  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  this  House, 
proceeded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  by  holding  a  series  of  sittings  in 
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the  City  ITnll  at  San  Francisco,  of  which  wide  notice  was  given,  and 
all  parties  interested  invited  to  attend  and  present  the  namesof  such 
witnesses  as  it  was  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
investigation  to  examine.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  and 
notice,  your  committee  examined  and  reduced  to  writing  the  testi- 
mony of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  among  whom  were  the  city  and 
county  officials  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
leaders,  and  some  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Workingmen's  Party. 
From  this  testimony  I  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  present  labor  movement  is  not  responsible  for  nor  con- 
nected with  the  July  riots,  but  that  it  had  its  incipiency  soon  after, 
and  followed  close  upon  its  heels,  leaving  the  presumption  strong 
that  the  parties  responsible  for  the  terrible  scenes  of  riot  and  incen- 
diarism in  July  are  incorporated  with  the  present  movement. 

That  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Incendiary  Act, 
and  for  scyeral  weeks  prior  thereto,  the  larger  portion  of  the  i)eople 
of  San  Francisco,  including  most  of  its  business  men  and  wealthier 
citizens,  were  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  on  account  of  the  threat- 
ening and  incendiary  language  almost  nightly  uttered  by  Kearney, 
Kniglit,  Wellock,  and  others,  leaders  of  the  Workingmen's  Party, 
against  the  persons  and  ])roperty  of  the  wealthier  and  more  promi- 
nent citizens,  while  addressing  large  and  excited  crowds  of  their 
followers. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "Incendiary  Act"  by 
this  House,  I  confess  that  I  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  passage  of  such  an  Act,  under  any  circumstances,  and  have  seen 
no  reason  since  to  change  the  views  then  held.  But  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  passed,  and  the  condition  of  things  then 
existing  in  San  Francisco,  went  far  toward  justifying,  if  not  to  make 
the  Act  a  public  necessity. 

As  it  is  not  likely  that  anj^  orderly,  law-abiding  person  will  be 
subjected  to  hardship  or  inconvenience  under  the  operations  of  the 
statute,  and  as  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  the  statute  went 
into  eflect  to  judge  intelligently  of  its  practical  workings  and  ett'ect, 
I  am  unable  to  see  any  urgent  necessity  for  its  repeal,  but  rather  that 
it  should  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine  the  wisdom  or  the  folly 
of  the  Act. 

In  justice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Workingmen's  Party  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  statements  before  your  com- 
mittee, while  under  oath,  that  the  offensive  and  incendiary  language 
used  by  them  was  employed  in  a  jMckwickian  sense,  and  that  they 
did  not  iiitend  to  do  anything  wroTig  themselves,  nor  to  encourage 
others  to  incur  the  hazard  of  an  infiaetion  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  there  was  the  least  necessity  for  any  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

In  a  few  instances  what  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable  meetings 
of  workingmen  were  bioken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  police,  and 
knots  of  workingmen  upon  the  streets  were  charged  upon  by  the 
police,  and  scattered  like  sheep.  The  quiet,  patience,  and  resignation 
exhibited  by  the  workingmen  in  the  dispersion  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  vigorous  handling  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
police  on  these  occasions,  is  greatly  to  their  credit.  That  there  is 
great  want,  destitution,  and  squalid'  poverty  in  San  Francisco,  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to 
provide,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  good  and'the 
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rights  of  others,  and  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  Law,  out  of  the 
abundance  of  this  land  of  plenty,  for  the  starving  poor  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  your  committee,  in  view  of  the 
examinations  made,  and  exhaustive  reports  submitted  to  this  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  on  the  Chinese  question  by  other  committees, 
possessing  superior  facilities  and  machinery  for  making  such  investi- 
gations, devoted  little  time  or  attention  to  the  Chinese  phase  of  the 
question.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  patent  to  all  think- 
ing persons  that  the  widespread  want  and  destitution  now  extant  in 
this  State,  and  which  has  precipitated  it  into  tiie  very  jaws  of  politi- 
cal and  social  revolution,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  presence  in  the 
State  of  immense  hordes  of  heathen  Chinese,  who  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  laboring  masses  of  our  people.  And  it  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion that,  but  for  the  presence  of  these  hordes  of  Chinese  the  present 
rumblings  of  discontent  and  threatened  revolution  Avould  have  been 
unknown,  and  to-claj''  there  would  be  little  or  no  suffering  or  destitu- 
tion in  the  State,  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  peace  and  prosperity 
would  reign  supreme. 

The  opposition  to  the  longer  toleration  of  the  Chinese  evil  on  this 
coast  has  become  so  sharp  and  well  defined  on  the  part  of  a  very 
large  element  of  our  population  as  to  make  the  final  result  a  matter 
of  serious  inquiry,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  so  control  and  adjust 
these  antagonisms  and  differences  as  to  enable  these  two  elements  of 
our  population  to  so  far  harmonize  as  to  live  in  peaceable  contact 
with  each  other,  or  whether  the  conflict  is  irrepressible  in  its  nature 
and  must  continue  until  the  State  is  all  Caucasian  or  all  Mongolian. 

S.  K.  WELCH. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 


REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber, 

Sacramento,  February  12th,  1878. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  commis- 
sioned to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  Second  Brigade,  N.  G.  C, 
beg  leave  to  report  that  they  visited  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for 
that  purpose,  and  found  the  status  of  the  various  regiments,  battalions, 
companies,  etc.,  as  follows: 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  Woodhams, 
armory  corner  of  New  Montgomery  and  Howard  Streets,  turned  out 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  Smedberg, 
turned  out  four  hundred  and  sixty  men. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry,  under  command  of  Col.Wason,  turned 
out  four  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

We  visited  the  Light  Guard  Battery,  under  command  of  Captain 
R.  G.  Brush.  Of  the  three  (3)  cavalry  companies  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  the  First  Light  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  H.  W. 
Gray,  and  the  San  Francisco  Hussars,  Captain  C.  C.  Keene,  turned 
out  in  full  strength. 

The  different  commands  were  exercised  in  the  manual  of  their 
respective  arms;  and  in  this  regard  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
their  efficiency  in  drill — ^bespeaking  the  untiring  pains  and  com- 
petency of  the  officers  connected  with  the  Second  Brigade. 

We  found  the  armories  of  the  various  regiments  and  companies 
kept  in  neat  soldier-like  order,  and  the  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  various  commands  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

The  infantry  companies  are  armed  with  the  Springfield  rifle,  breech- 
loader, M'hich  the  General  Government  has  issued  in  a  limited  num- 
ber to  the  State.  They  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  weapon  at  present 
in  militar}^  use.  An  increased  supply  is  much  needed  for  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  companies.  The  equipments  of  the  men  are 
adapted  to  those  arms,  and  have  been  i)urchased  by  the  companies 
out  of  their  allowances  from  the  State  or  from  company  funds. 

The  uniforms  are  of  the  United  States  pattern,  of  good  material 
and  make,  purchased  as  the  equipments,  by  the  companies,  the  offi- 
cers' being  individual  property.  The  cavalry,  though  well  uniformed 
and  equipped,  are  much  in  need  of  arms.  We  would  suggest  that 
some  provisions  be  made  to  supply  them  with  carbines,  in  the  event 
that  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  State's  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  for  excess  of  issues  from  1861  to  1865,  now  going  on 


between  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department  and  that  of  the 
State,  should  fail  to  obtain  a  permanent  issue  of  additional  arms. 

A  portion  of  the  committee  visited  the  rifle  ranges  at  San  Bruno, 
on  Sunday;  there  Ave  found  excellent  facilities  provided  by  the  com- 
I)anies,  at  their  own  expense,  involving  the  expenditure  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars,  for  rifle  practice.  Much  commendation  is  due 
the  National  Guard  of  San  Francisco  for  the  zeal  manifested  in  per- 
fecting themselves  in  the  practical  use  of  their  arms.  We  found  there 
men  from  several  of  the  companies  engaged  in  practice,  and  wit- 
nessed the  contest  of  a  match,  in  which  the  most  excellent  marks- 
manship was  displayed.  We  were  informed,  and  from  what  we 
witnessed  we  have  no  reason  to  question  its  accuracy,  that  the 
ex])enses  of  rifle  practice  to  many  of  the  companies,  for  transpor- 
tation and  ammunition  (which  they  manufacture  into  cartridges  in 
their  armories)  is  more  than  they  receive  in  allowances  for  every- 
thing from  the  State.  Owing  to  the  excellence  here  obtained,  by 
zealous  and  untiring  practice,  the  team  of  California  National  Guards- 
men, which  entered  in  September  last  the  Inter-State  contest,  won 
the  champion  trophy  of  the  United  States. 

From  our  general  observations  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
State  troops  in  San  Francisco  are  a  superior  body  of  citizen-soldiers; 
that  we  believe  them  to  be  a  valuable  and  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
the  peace-preserving  elements  of  that  city.  During  the  recent 
troubles  that  have  disturbed  its  people,  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
at  all  times  ready  to  preserve  peace  and  authority,  tended  more  than 
any  other  measures  adopted,  in  our  opinion,  to  suppress  lawlessness 
and  riot,  and  to  check  the  evil-disposed  who  would  welcome  an  occa- 
sion of  disorder.  We  were  also  gratified  to  observe  that  the  larger 
number  of  men  in  the  ranks  were  of  the  mechanical  and  laboring 
classes — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  city. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  from  facts  and  figures  furnished 
to  your  committee  by  many  of  the  officers,  we  believe  that  the  appro- 
priations allowed  by  the  State  to  the  various  companies  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  contemplated. 

CALEB  DORSEY, 

Chairman  Committee. 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


ASSEMBLY-TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  Your  Committee  on  Education,  having  visited  the 
several  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  State,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

First  in  the  order  of  our  visits  was  the  University  of  California, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  in  general  terms  that  all  we  saw 
impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  high 
position  it  has  already  attained  among  the  institutions  devoted  to 
the  higher  scientific  and  classical  learning  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  cherished  generousl}'  by  the  State.  No  similar  institution 
has  made  greater  progress  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  Its 
Faculty  are  men  of  approved  ability  and  devotion  to  education. 
Among  them,  there  are  some  who  have  achieved  not  only  a  national 
but  a  European  celebrity  as  scientists  and  educators.  There  are  also 
among  them  young  men  who,  raised  in  our  midst,  are  exhibiting  the 
qualities  which  furnish  the  assurance  that  they  will  prove  worthy 
co-laborers  with  their  older  colleagues.  The  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing was  an  unmistakable  feature  pervading  every  department  of  the 
University,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  We  had  opportunity  to 
witness  the  regular  daily  instructions  in  several  of  the  classes  of  the 
University,  which,  without  exception,  were  characterized  by  clear- 
ness and  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  and  earnest  and  intelli- 
gent attention  on  the  part  of  the  students..  We  were  not  displeased 
to  observe  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  each  Professor  to  magnify  his 
own  department.  We  have  spoken  thus  fully  concerning  the  corps 
of  instructors  now  employed  in  the  University,  because  we  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  great  and  successful  institution  of  learn- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  quality  and  caliber  of  the  men  who  fill 
its  chairs  than  upon  fine  buildings,  costly  apparatus,  and  extensive 
libraries.  Of  President  John  Le  Conte  and  his  not  less  distin- 
guished brother,  and  their  associates  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  they  are  worthily  filling 
the  positions  they  occupy. 

We  found  that,  after  a  delay  which  we,  in  common  with  all  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  University,  regret,  the  building  for 
the  use  of  the  College  of  Mining  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  in  course  of 
construction.  The  importance  of  this  department  of  our  University 
need  not  be  urged.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  good,  and  the 
plan  of  its  construction,  as  explained  to  us,  seems  to  be  judicious. 
Whatever  aid  may  be  necessary  for  the  equipment  and  development 
of  this  College  of  Mining  and  Mechanic  Arts  will  be  cheerfully 
extended. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  under  the  management  of  Professor 


Hilgard,  a  gentleman  of  the  large  information,  keen  perception,  inde- 
fatigable activity,  and  earnest  devotion  to  agricultural  interests,  is 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  more  fully  meet  the  pojjular  Avish  and 
expectation.  Our  visit  to  this  department  of  the  University,  and 
our  investigations  concerning  its  past  history,  present  condition,  and 
the  plans  proposed  for  its  future  development,  lead  us  to  think  that, 
■while  it  may  never  conform  to  the  Utopian  and  impracticable  notions 
of  some,  it  will  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  California.  That  it  will  receive  the  generous,  fostering 
care  of  the  State,  we  do  not  doubt. 

Of  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak,  further  than  to  say  that  they  seem  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 
The  discipline  of  the  institutio]i  is  good,  and  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  older  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States. 

As  the  crown  of  xDur  public  school  system,  the  interests  of  our 
University  should  bp  jealouslj^  guarded,  and  its  wants  generously 
provided  for.  As  details  of  its  affairs  will  be  obtained  from  other 
sources,  we  content  ourselves  vvith  this  general  glance,  and  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  State  continue  to  extend  its  protection  and 
support  to  an  institution  which  is  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  our 
young  commonwealth. 

The  Institution  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  was  next  visited 
by  your  committee.  The  good  order,  the  cheerfulness,  the  neatness, 
and  the  activity  pervading  the  Institution  were  too  obvious  to  allow 
us  to  doubt  the  competency  and  faithfulness  of  its  Principal,  Professor 
Wilkinson,  and  his  assistant  teachers.  The  hygienic  arrangements 
were  as  good  as  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building  permitted. 
The  beds  were  clean,  the  dormitories  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
the  food  well  cooked  and  served  in  a  proper  manner.  The  children 
of  misfortune  have,  by  the  beneficence  of  thQ  State,  been  furnished 
here  with  a  home  where  their  comfort  is  provided  for,  and  a  school 
in  which,  under  the  marvelously  effective  methods  of  modern 
instruction,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  are  introduced  into  the  world 
of  thought,  and  their  sources  of  happiness  increased  a  hundred-fold. 
The  new  buildings,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  fire,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  models  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  general  adapta- 
bility to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  This  Institution 
is  every  way  creditable  to  California  as  a  civilized  State,  and  what- 
ever ap]n-opriations  are  necessary  to  maintain  its  efficiency  will  not 
be  grudged  by  any  legislator  who  truly  represents  the  intelligence, 
the  humanity,  and  liberality  for  which  her  people  are  celebrated. 

The  State  ISIormal  School,  at  San  Jose,  was  found  by  us  to  be 
crowded  with  pupils,  not  less  than  five  hundred  being  in  attendance. 
Surveying  them  as  they  sat  before  us  in  the  commodious  hall  of  the 
Normal  School  building,  at  the  opening  exercises,  we  were  favorably 
impressed  with  their  general  appearance.  The  recitations  we  wit- 
nessed were  in  most  instances  admirably  conducted,  showing  that 
the  teachers  were  fully  up  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
instruction,  and  that  the  institution  is  now  what  it  claims  to  be,  a 
Normal  School,  \n  which  the  art  of  teaching  is  imparted  to  those  who 
will  make  it  tlieir  business.  Professor  Chas.  H.  Allen,  the  Principal, 
is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  teachers  of  the  first  order  of  ability  in  their 
several  special  departments,  and,  by  their  joint  exertions,  they  have 
built  up  a  Normal  School  whose  popularity  is  attested  by  the  num- 
bers who  crowd  its  halls,  and  whose  excellence  is  proven  by  the  ser- 


vice  its  graduates  are  rendering  to  the  cause  of  education  in  everj- 
part  of  the  State.  The  magnificent  square,  surrounding  the  noble 
Normal  School  edifice,  continues  to  lie  unimproved  for  lack  of 
means.  We  think  the  time  has  fully  come  for  a  reasonable  appro- 
priation to  be  made  for  this  object. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  of  attendance  upon  the  Normal 
School,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  additional  instructors,  for 
additions  to  the  library,  and  for  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  institution,  the  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  defraying  its  current  expenses  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  amount  asked  for  by  the  Trustees  in  their  report  to  the 
Governor  seems  to  be  needed,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  granted. 
A  generous  support  should  not  be  withheld  from  an  institution  which 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

R.  C.  HAILE,  Chairman, 
F.  N.  PAULY, 
ALBERT  T.  YOUNG, 

B.  F.  TUTTLE, 
RUSH  McCOMAS, 
J.  A.  HICKS, 

C.  S.  ABBOTT. 


REPORT 


Committee  on  Free  Conference 


ASSEMBLY  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  200. 


TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION-1877-78. 


REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber, 

March  27th,  18 


78.} 


Mr.  Speaker  :  The  undersigned,  appointed  as  a  Committee  of 
Free  Conference  on  Assembly  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  200 — 
"  An  Act  concerning  the  Police  Force  of  San  Francisco,  to  increase 
its  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  to  regulate  its  government " — have 
met  with  like  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  respectfully 
report :  That  two  meetings  were  held  and  resulted  only  in  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  increase  of  force,  viz.,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  the  abolishment  of  wdiat  is  known  as  the  special 
system. 

We  regret  that  the  differences  between  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
could  not  be  adjusted  on  compromise  ground.  But  the  Senate  com- 
mittee ultimatum  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, or  the  denial  to  them  of  the  appointing  of  any  increase  of 
the  force. 

Your  committee  hold  that  the  present  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners composed  of  the  Mayor,  County  Judge,  Police  Judge,  City 
Criminal  Court  Judge,  and  Chief  of  Police  were  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
the  people,  and  we  believe  that  the  result  of  the  late  election  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  officers  constituting 
said  Board,  most  emphatically  and  certainly  shows  the  confidence 
reposed  in  each,  they  having  been  elected  by  large  majorities.  We 
hold  that  the  people  fully  contemplated  the  result  of  their  action,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  believe  that  they  were  mistaken,  nor  do  we  believe 
in  unnecessary  interference  with  the  will  of  the  people  no  the  part  of 
the  Legislature.  No  reasons  were  given,  in  our  judgment,  for  the 
removal  of  the  present  Commissioners  that  might  not  apply  to 
other  elective  officers,  should  members  of  the  Legislature  design 
their  removal  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  others  by  appoint- 
ment. 

We  hold  that  the  present  Commission  are  as  non-partisan  in  char- 
acter as  can  be  looked  for.  The  Mayor  and  Judge  of  the  City  Crim- 
inal Court  were  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Democratic  Party  ; 
the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  and  Chief  of  Police  were  nominatecl 
and  elected  by  the  Taxpayers  and  Republicans,  and  the  Judge  of 
County  Court  received  the  nomination  of  the  Taxpayers  and  the 
indorsement  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  was  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county. 

We  maintain  that  unless  some  valid  reason  be  given  that  a  Cora- 
mission  composed  as  this  is,  elected  as  this  was,  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  the  people  in  the  office  to  which  they  were  chosen,  and  should 
not  be  removed  to  make  place  for  others,  possibly,  who  may  have 
sought  the  place  at  the  hands  of  the  people  and  failed  to  receive  their 
sanction  through  the  ballot. 

We  maintain  that  the  present  Commission  have  acted  since  the 
reorganization,  about  two  years  ago,  fairly,  and  free  from  partisan 
prejudice,  and  much  that  is  charged  against  them  as  a  justification 


for  legislative  interference  with  local  affairs  or  home  rule,  does  not 
apply  to  them,  but  to  their  predecessors. 

We  find  in  all  bills  coming  from  the  Senate,  and  also  the  expr^- 
sions  of  the  Senate  Conference  Committee,  that  it  is  supposed 
appointments  to  be  made  by  the  District  Judges  may  prove  better 
than  the  present  system  of  electing  the  officers  to  whom  is  confided 
the  functions  of  Police  Commissioners.  AVe  find  also,  that  the  bills 
all  provide  for  salaries  to  such  appointments.  One  word  in  reeaxd 
t<)  this  subject ;  Three  bills  have  originated  with  the_  Senate  delegar 
tion,  and  they  each  provide  for  the  appointment  by  different  Judges. 
One  yjrovides  for  appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the  Judges  of 
the  Municipal,  County,  and  Fourth  District  Courts;  another,  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Police,  Twelfth,  and  Fourth  District  Courts;  another, 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Fifteenth,  Twelfth,  and  Fourth  District  Courts, 
while  the  Assembh^  delegation  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  Assem- 
bly, in  their  action,  have  manifested  no  experimental  mood,  but 
have  shown  by  their  action  upon  all  bills  a  unanimity  in  favor  of 
non-interference  with  local  officers  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. and  we  had  hoped  that  the  manifest  wish  of  the  Assembly 
would  be  acceded  to.  Wherein  that  the  Senate  never  did  act  upon 
bills  referring  to  the  subject  matter  of  increasing  the  police  force, 
and  changing  the  Commission,  without  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
salaries,  and  changing  the  parties  to  whom  this  great  power  was  to 
be  delegated.  And  moreover,  when  the  question  of  displacing  the 
present  Commission,  elected  by  the  people,  and  substituting  an 
appointed  body  therefor,  in  the  Senate,  the  question  was  maintained 
onlj'  by  a  tie  vote  of  seventen  ayes  and  seventeen  noes.  We  main- 
tain, and  respectfully  suggest,  that  where  there  is  so  much  uncer- 
tainty it  would  be  well  that  the  will  of  the  people  were  allowed  to 
prevail. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  call  upon  the 
Judiciary  of  our  District  Courts  to  appoint  officials,  and  can  bat 
tend  to  tarnish  the  Judgeship  with  the  strife  of  partisanship,  in  the 
election  of  said  Judges. 

Your  committee  can  see  no  substantial  difference  between  over- 
riding the  voice  of  a  free  people  by  federal  bayonets  and  doing  the 
same  thing  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Your  committee  can  see  no  substantial  difference  between  over- 
riding the  just  voice  of  a  people  by  ballot-box  stuffing  and  fraudulent 
returns,  or  the  scoundrelly  acts  of  Returning  Boards,  and  doing  the 
same  thing  under  the  thin  cover  of  "  The  People  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows." 

With  a  due  regard  to  the  foregoing  facts  and  convictions,  we  could 
not  agree  with  the  request  of  the  Senate  committee  to  set  aside  the 
will  of  the  people  by  legislative  action,  where  no  certainty  of  afford- 
ing any  better  administration  of  affairs  is  presented.  San  Francisco 
is  to-daj'  suffering  from  the  ajiprehensions  of  indiscreet  legislation, 
and  we  trust  the  members  of  the  Legislature  will  refuse  to  indorse 
any  jjlan  or  attempt  to  deprive  her  citizens  of  the  elective  control  of 
so  important  a  matter  as  the  Police  Commission,  and  that  our  action 
will  meet  and  receive  the  ajjprobation  of  this  Assembly. 

BRODERICK, 

COFFEY, 

MAY. 


Ti  JE  I^  O  K  T 


Committee  of  Free  Conference 


ASSEMBLY  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SENATE  BILL  NO.  200. 


SENATE-TWliNTY-SECOND    SESSION. 


REPORT. 


Senate  Chamber,  \ 

March  28th,  1878.  j 

Mr.  President:  The  undersigned,  appointed  as  a  Committee  of 
Free  Conference  on  Assembly  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  200 — An 
Act  concerning  the  police  force  of  San  Francisco,  to  increase  its  num- 
bers and  ethciency,  and  to  regulate  its  government — have  met  with  a 
like  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  respectfully  report : 
That  two  meetings  were  held,  and  resulted  in  an  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference of  views  upon  the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses.  Your  committee  hold  that  under  the  present  system  of 
governing  the  Police  Department  of  San  Francisco  by  a  Board  of 
ex  officio  Commissioners,  a  majority  of  whom  hold  judicial  offices, 
great  abuses  have  grown  up  in  that  city,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  cannot  be  corrected  under  this  system.  The  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  examine  into  the  Chinese  question,  furnishes  conclusive 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Should  an  increase  of  the 
police  force  be  made  without  the  adoption  of  the  reformatory  features 
of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  upon  this  question,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  the  evils  complained  of  would  be  aggravated 
without,  at  the  same  time,  atfording  adequate  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  additional  burden  of 
taxation  which  it  involves.  Besides,  with  the  power  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lodge  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Commissioners,  who  hold 
other  offices,  and  are  eligible  to  still  others,  they  would,  judging  by 
recent  occurrences  in  that  city,  become  too  strong  for  the  people,  and 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reform  the  Police  Depart- 
ment hereafter. 

The  police  bill  first  passed  by  the  Assembly  did  not  contain  a 
single  reformatory  feature — it  .simply  added,  or  proposed  to  add,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (250)  men  to  the  force,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month  each.  The  Substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  200, 
under  consideration  by  your  committee,  contains  two  or  three  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  but  retains  the  present  Commission. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bills  to  increase  the 
police  force  all  look  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  Commission,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  present  ex  officio  Board,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  "an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  will  of  the  people  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature." 

This  doctrine,  thougn  not  new,  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Only  two  years  ago  the  Legislature,  regardless  of  "  the  voice  of  a  free 
people,"  created  a  new  and  wholly  unnecessary  Court  in  San  Fran- 


Cisco,  and  added  the  Judge  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  sole  purpose  of  changing  the  political  complexion  of 
that  Commission,  and  overriding  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

The  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  (p.  535)  contain  the  rec- 
ord of  the  vote  upon  the  adoi)tion  of  this  measure.  This  outrage 
was,  it  seems,  perpetrated  ui)on  a  free  people  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, without  the  aid  of  federal  bayonets. 

But  the  measures  matured  and  ])assed  by  the  Senate  for  increasing 
and  regulating  the  police  force  of  San  Francisco  legislate  no  one  out 
of  office,  nor  would  they  change  the  politics  of  the  Commission — 
they  simply  relegate  the  Judges  of  three  important  Courts  to  the 
proper  sphere  of  their  proper  duties. 

The  duties  which  appertain  to  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  devolved  upon  a  Board 
of  non-elective  and  non-partisan  officers,  who  should  be  ineligible 
to  any  other  office  during  their  term  of  office,  and  for  one  year  there- 
after. Only  in  this  way  can  our  city  have  an  efficient,  reliable  police 
force. 

That  San  Francisco  has  not  such  a  force  at  this  time  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Senate.  The  first  bill  relating  to  this  subject  was  passed 
by  this  body  early  in  the  session,  and  your  committee  can  only  hope 
that  all  factious  opposition  to  that  measure  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  it  will  be  allowed  to  become  a  law  at  the  earliest  moment  possi- 
ble. 

McCOPPIN, 
BOYSTON, 

McCarthy. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CO^OIITTEE 


APPOINTED    TO 


INQUIRE   INTO   THE   FACTS 


IN   RELATION   TO    THE 


Alleged  Under-Valiiation  of  Property 


KERN    COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA. 


REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber, 

Sacramento,  March  12th,  1878. 

•  Mr.  Speaker  :  Your  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  alleged  under-valuation  of  property  in  Kern 
County,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  Assessor  of  Kern  County,  R.  R.  Donnell,  appeared  before  your 
committee  upon  written  request  of  the  Chairman,  and  was  duly 
examined  as  to  matters  appertaining  to  his  official  acts.  A  copy  of 
the  questions  propounded  and  answers  given  accompanies  this  report, 
and  your  committee  would  most  respectfully  ask  that  five  hundred 
copies  of  this  report  and  testimony  be  printed  for  distribution  among 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  they  may  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  our  system  of  assessment  and  equalization  is 
adequate  to  meet  their  demands,  and  further  to  enable  them  to  judge 
whether  or  not  our  present  laws  are  complied  with. 

Your  committee,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  testimony 
elicited  before  them,  are  of  the  opinion  that,  although  the  Assessor  of 
Kern  County  may  not  have  been  guilty  of  any  intention  to  do  injus- 
tice to  any  of  the  taxpayers  of  his  county,  or  to  unjustly  favor  others, 
or  to  violate  or  evade  any  of  our  laws,  yet  it  would  seem  to  us  that  a 
system  of  assessment  so  loose  as  that  shown  by  the  testimony  elicited 
is  open  to  very  great  censure — the  fact  of  an  Assessor  feeling  that  he 
discharged  his  duty  under  the  law,  when  he  unhesitatingly  states, 
under  oath,  before  your  committee,  that  in  many  cases  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  lands  or  property  assessed, 
but  had  fixed  the  value  solely  upon  the  sworn  statements  as  to 
quality  of  either  the  owners  or  agents. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
report  and  testimony  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
instructions  to  report  a  bill,  and  that  some  law  should  be  passed,  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  more  fully  define  the  duties  of  both 
Assessors  and  Boards  of  Equalization,  to  the  end  that  where  a  gross 
neglect  of  duty  shall  appear  in  the  official  acts  of  these  officers  (as 
we  are  of  the  opinion  it  has  been  made  to  appear  in  the  case  now 
before  us),  the  officer  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
law  shall  be  made  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  in  shape  of  a  fine  and 
removal  from  office. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Signed :  SHERMAN,  Chairman. 


TESTIMONY. 


Sacramento,  February  26th,  1878. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Neallej^,  Warden,  and  Forsyth.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Nealley  asked  for  information  regarding  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  being  kept  secret. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  allowed  reporters  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Forsyth  could  not  see  any  necessity  for  secrecy. 

Mr.  Donnell,  who  was  present,  asked  permission  to  have  a  reporter 
present  so  as  to  set  himself  right  before  the  people  of  this  State  with 
regard  to  his  official  acts. 

Mr.  Forsyth  hoped  that  nothing  but  facts  would  be  published  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman  read  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  was 
appointed. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  excused  from  further  attendance  for  the  evening. 

R.  R.  Donnell,  Assessor  of  Kern  County,  sworn : 

Question — When  did  you  take  your  office  of  Assessor  of  the  County 
of  Kern  ? 

Answer — Two  years  ago  next  March. 

Q. — Have  you  held  that  office  ever  since? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  has  been  your  method  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  levying  assessments? 

A. — I  would  first  fix  valuation  of  large  land  holders,  and  then 
proceed  to  fix  valuation  on  all  lands  accordingly.  The  large  land 
holders  are  Haggin,  Livermore,  Cornwall,  and  others.  Never  fixed 
valuation  on  real  estate  until  first  receiving  statement  of  large  land 
holders;  but  fixed  the  valuation  myself.  Last  year  Haggin's  state- 
ment was  received  with  difficulty.  Haggin  described  sections  of  land, 
and  I  fixed  valuation  according  to  the  sworn  statement  of  Doctor 
Thornton,  Haggin's  agent,  and  rated  the  valuation  of  small  land 
owners'  land  on  that  basis.  I  would  find  out  the  number  of  acres, 
and  then  grade  them  according  to  quality;  how  much  first  class, 
second  class  or  grazing  land,  and  how  much  waste  land.  I  would 
fix  valuation  by  taking  all  classes  of  land  together,  and  then  aver- 
age all.  In  this  way  1  thought  I  would  be  able  to  make  a  fair  and 
equal  assessment.  I  took  Bakcrsfield  as  a  center  and  assessed  land 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  highest,  and  further  off  lessen  the  value 
of  land,  provided  it  is  of  as  good  a  quality.  In  assessing  mountain 
lands  it^  depends  on  location;  first  class  land  range  from  six  dollars 
to  eighteen  dollars  an  acre ;  assess  them  according  to  ciuality.  There 
was  no  complaint  from  small  land  owners.  They  compared  their 
assessment  with  that  of  Haggin's  and  were  satisfied,  but  requested 
that  Haggin  be  not  allowed  to  have  his  assessment  reduced  as  he  did 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  My  assessment  of  land  was 
approved  by  the  people.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  Hag- 
gin's and  the  railroad  land  were  reduced  four  hundred  and  fifty 


thousand  dollars  by  the  Board  of  Equalization.  In  cases  of  com- 
plaint, parties  filed  their  complaint  and  I  assisted  them  in  having 
their  assessments  reduced  according  to  the  valuation  set  upon  Hag- 
gin's  land.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  railroad  lands 
were  assessed  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  There  are  lands 
in  Kern  County  on  which  no  vegetation  grows  and  can  never  be 
reclaimed.    They  are  covered  with  about  eight  inches  of  alkali. 

Q. — What  of  personal  property? 

A. — The  same  quality  of  land  assessed  alike.  In  assessing  improved 
land  I  took  the  original  cost,  and  then  allowed  for  age  and  the  wear 
on  the  improvements.  Did  not  average  lands  on  Kern  Island.  Land 
there  is  worth  from  three  dollars  to  eighteen  dollars  an  acre.  Graz- 
ing lands,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  worth  from  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  forty  dollars  an  acre.  Land  on  north  side  Kern  River, 
worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an  acre ;  fixed  value,  at  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars  an  acre.  Township  lands  in  neighbor- 
hood of  Bakersfield,  valued  at  from  twenty  dollars  to  seventy-five 
dollars  an  acre.  The  land  on  line  of  railroad  and  west  of  railroad 
is  generally  worthless,  but  some  fair.  Majority  of  land  was  assessed 
by  Board  of  Equalization  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  seventj'-five 
cents  an  acre.  Lowest  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  was  rail- 
road land,  worth  fifty  cents  an  acre.  Total  acreage  of  land  worth- 
less is  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  niiiety-four  acres,  worth  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two 
dollars  an  acre.  Do  not  know  proportion  of  lands  graded.  In  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-six  fourth  class  land  was  assessed  fifty 
cents  an  acre.     Unsurveyed  railroad  lands  are  occupied  by  settlers. 

Q. — Have  you  assessed  all  real  property  at  the  same  ratio  of  value? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  quality  being  considered  ;  lands  on  Kern  Island  and 
in  the  county  are  spotted.  Kely  mostly  on  description'  furnished 
by  owners.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Assessor  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  all  lands  in  the  county.  Last  year  the  Board  of 
Equalization  only  allowed  three  deputies.  In  assessing  stock,  one 
trouble  I  have  is  what  is  called  migratory  stock.  Instructed  my 
deputies  to  take  sworn  statements  of  land  rated  as  first  class,  grazing 
lands,  waste  lands,  and  low  waste  lands;  value  first  and  second 
grade,  and  throw  waste  land  in,  and  then  make  a  general  average. 
Take  the  statements  of  men  under  oath  and  list  furnished  by  State 
Board  of  Equalization  for  our  government.  Do  not  allow  a  tax- 
payer to  fix  valuation  on  land.  Fix  valuation  according  to  location 
from  Bakersfield. 

Q. — Have  you  assessed  all  personal  property  at  the  same  ratio  of 
value  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  not.  Stock  vary.  Inferior  stock  I  assess  from 
five  dollars  to  eight  dollars  a  head  ;  that  is,  for  beef  stock.  I  showed 
a  leniency  last  j-ear  in  assessing  stock,  which  I  considered  I  was  justi- 
fied in  doing,  on  account  of  the  hard  times  and  the  poor  condition  of 
the  animals.  Some  stock  assessed  for  more  than  thej'  cost.  Heard  of 
one  band  of  sheep  selling  for  fifteen  cents  a  head,  but  they  varied 
from  twenty  cents  to  thirty  cents.  I  assessed  Haggin's  sheep  for  fifty 
cents,  which  I  afterwards  learned  he  paid  thirty-five  cents  for  a  short 
time  before,  but  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q. — What  is  vour  understanding  of  the  word  "cash  value,"  as  used 
in  the  I'oliticarCode? 

A. — What  property  would  be  worth  if  sold  at  forced  sale.     Did  not 
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get  Ilaggin's  statement  till  the  last  three  weeks  in  June.  Have  told 
stock  men  to  withhold  their  statement  until  their  stock  was  assured, 
and  some  even  lost  cattle  after  filing  their  statement.  Have  exam- 
ined the  Political  Code  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  my  position. 
Some  lands  worth  twelve  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  I  assessed  for 
twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty  dollars  an  acre.  In  alfalfa  land  I  made 
a  difference  of  ten  dollars,  bringing  them  to  forty-five  dollars  an 
acre.  Reduced  valuation  according  to  distance  from  center  and  the 
quality.  Do  not  think  it  a  low  valuation.  Do  not  know  what  these 
lands  would  rent  for.  With  the  county  oppressed,  I  would  make  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  year  before  prop- 
erty was  over-assessed,  paying  a  larger  proportion  of  State  tax  than 
it  ought.  Small  taxpayers  were  favored  as  well  as  others.  When  I 
went  in  office  the  business  was  new  to  me  and  to  my  deputies,  and 
it  must  be  reasonably  expected  that  mistakes  would  occur,  but  I 
tried  to  correct  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Q. — Have  you  assessed  all  real  property  at  its  full  cash  value? 

A. — I  do  not  think  I  have.  Bodies  of  land  owned  by  small  owners 
were  valued  at  probably  less  than  they  would  be  sold  for.  Assessed 
lands  for  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  which  owners  would  not  take 
fifty  dollars  for. 

Q. — Have  you  all  personal  property? 

A. — I  think  I  have. 

Q. — Have  you  not,  as  a  fact,  assessed  theproperty  of  some  taxpayers 
at  a  higher  ratio  of  value  than  that  of  others? 

A. — No  sir,  not  according  to  quality  and  surroundings,  with  Bakers- 
field  as  a  center. 

Q. — Have  you  not  assessed  some  property  at  one-fourth  of  its  cash 
value? 

A. — I  have  not  assessed  the  property  of  one  person  higher  than 
that  of  another,  if  it  is  of  equal  value.  The  market  is  not  confined  to 
Kern  County,  and  it  is  easy  to  reach  Bakersfield,  the  center  of  trade. 
A  man  can  make  three  trips  a  day  to  Bakersfield,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  but  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  from  there,  he  might  not 
make  one  trip  in  three  days,  therefore  land  is  worth  more  near  there. 

Q. — How  did  you  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  lands  and  real  estate 
owned  and  claimed  by  J.  B.  Haggin  ? 

A. — He  gave  me  a  list  of  property.  I  fixed  valuation  according  to 
distance  from  Bakersfield,  and  the  quality  of  the  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  land  was  aver- 
aged at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  an  acre.  The  land  of  small 
owners  from  five  dollars  to  six  dollars.  The  basis  of  the  average  was 
the  valuation  fixed  by  Board  of  Equalization  the  year  before.  Hag- 
gin's  land,  on  tlie  island,  was  reduced  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Q. — How,  at  the  value  of  improvements  owned  or  claimed  by  him  ? 

A. — From  the  statementof  Dr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Ilaggin's  agent.  One 
mistake  occurred.  After  Dr.  Thornton  gave  me  his  statement,  he 
told  me  some  little  time  after  of  some  fencing  that  was  not  included. 
In  the  hurry  to  get  the  assessment  roll  read}^,  I  neglected  to  include 
this  fencing,  which,  of  course,  was  mj^  fault.  That  is  the  only  injus- 
tice that  occurred. 

Q. — Did  you  assess  the  lands  and  real  estate  of  James  B.  Haggin 
at  its  full  cash  value? 

A. — I  took  statement  of  Dr.  Thornton  in  regard  to  improvements,, 
and  reduced  the  valuation  according  to  age. 


Q. — Did  you  the  improvements  on  said  lands? 

A. — As  near  as  anj''  other  property''  in  the  county. 

Q. — Did  3^ou  the  personal  property  ? 

A. — Improvements  the  same,  I  did. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  get  your  information  as  to  their  value? 

A. — From  Dr.  Thornton. 

Q.. — Did  you  not  assess  these  lands  at  a  rate  which  you  considered 
at  the  time  only  about  one-fourth  of  their  full  cash  value? 

A. — I  did  not  assess  at  such  figures. 

Q. — Do  you  not  think  the  lands  owned  by  James  B.  Haggin  are 
worth  more  than  the  value  at  which  they  were  assessed  by  you  ? 

A. — Compared  with  other  counties  my  assessment  was  very  liberal. 
Small  taxpayers  indorse  me  in  that.  The  year  before  they  were  in 
excess. 

Q. — What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cash  value  of  lands  north  of 
New  River? 

A. — Yavy  in  quality.  The  A^aluation  fixed  by  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion was  from  twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars  an  acre.  Have  no 
knowledge  of  lands  in  that  part  of  county.  Consider  land  there 
worth  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — What  of  the  lands  on  Posey  Creek? 

A. — Vary.  Last  season  worthless.  Assessed  lands  there  from  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars. 

Q. — What  of  the  lands  around  Delano? 

A. — Worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  for  grazing ; 
along  the  road  from  Delano  to  river,  first  class  grazing  land  worth 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q. — What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  of  those  lands  can  be 
bought  of  the  United  States  Government  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  Government  land  is  worth  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

Q. — What  is  the  lowest  price  for  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  sells  its  lands  in  your  county? 

A. — Do  not  know. 

Q. — Is  not  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre  the  lowest  cash  value 
of  these  lands  on  the  plains  north  of  New  River,  and  around  Posey 
Creek  and  Delano? 

A. — Depends  on  the  season;  last  year  the  lands  were  worthless. 
Based  assessment  on  the  condition  of  last  year.  The  railroad  was 
assessed  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  but  they  introduced  testimony 
showing  that  they  lost  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  month.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  road.  They  claimed  that  it  was  assessed  for  five  times  as 
much  as  it  was  worth.  It  takes  three  to  four  ten-wheelers  to  carry 
what  one  six-wheeler  would  carry  on  the  plains.  The  road  is  now 
impassable.  The  Board  of  Equalization  favored  what  is  known  as 
the  people's  movement. 

Q. — The  land  is  sold  by  the  Government  for  cash,  is  it  not? 

A. — Most  lands  are  preemption  claims  and  homesteads,  and  assessed 
as  such.     I  put  a  valuation  on  all  lands. 

Q. — Can  it  be  possible  then  for  the  cash  value  of  these  lands  to  be 
any  lower? 

A. — The  report  will  show.  There  are  four  thousand  acres  valued 
at  from  twenty  cents  to  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  second  grade  land 
is  worth  from  five  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre;  third  grade  from 
two  dollars  to  five  dollars  an  acre;  and  fourth  grade  from  twenty-five 
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cents  to  two  dollars  an  acre.  Two  or  three  acres  in  certain  sections 
are  worth  probably  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Total  acreage  of  Avaste 
hmd  in  Kern  County  is  one  million  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-six  acres.  The  average  cash  value  of  lands  is:  first  grade, 
twenty-four  dollars  an  acre;  second  grade,  seven  dolhirs  an  acre; 
third,  two  dollars  an  acre;  and  fourth,  one  dollar  an  acre.  This  is 
for  land  on  the  island. 

Q. — What  is  the  value  of  lands  in  township  twenty-nine  south,  of 
range  twenty-eight  east,  when  under  cultivation? 

A. — From  thirty  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  an  acre  near  Bakers- 
field.  There  were  small  tracts  assessed  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  but 
the  general  average  was  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  an 
acre. 

Q. — What  is  their  value  when  not  under  cultivation,  or  in  a  state 
of  nature  ? 

A. — On  the  land  near  Bakersfield  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  small 
timber,  which  costs  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre  to  clear; 
worth  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an  acre;  when  cleared,  worth 
from  twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  In  regard  to  their 
assessment  could  answer  better  if  I  had  my  assessment  roll. 

Q. — What  is  the  average  cash  value  of  lands  in  township  thirty 
south,  of  range  twenty-eight  east,  when  they  are  under  cultivation? 

A. — Could  not  designate  land  according  to  townships  without  roll. 

Q. — What  are  they  assessed  at  per  acre? 

A. — Will  average  eight  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — AMiat  is  the  average  value  of  lands  in  the  following  townships 
when  the  same  are  under  cultivation: 

In  township  twenty-nine  south,  range  twenty-six  east? 

In  township  twenty-nine  south,  range  twenty-seven  east? 

In  township  thirty  south,  range  twenty-six  east? 

In  township  thirty-one  south,  range  twenty-six  east? 

In  township  thirty  south,  range  twenty-seven  east? 

In  township  thirty-one  south,  range  twenty-seven  east? 

A. — From  thirty-five  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  Lands 
transferred  from  railroad  company  to  Haggin  were  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  previous  valuation,  according  to  the  book  of  the  Board  of 
Equalization.  I  only  was  allowed  three  deputies,  but  this  year  am 
allowed  six.  Only  had  six  days  in  which  to  grade  land,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  least  three  weeks.  This  year  will 
assess  on  a  different  basis.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  the 
report  shows  an  acreage  of  one  million  forty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  acres  in  the  county ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  an  acreage  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four — a  discrepancy  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand  acres.  When  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact,  I  had  a  man  named  Bottsford  to  go  over  both  rolls;  could 
not  account  for  it  any  way  onlj^  that  it  was  a  clerical  error.  The 
assessed  acreage  of  lands  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  was 
one  million  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety -two  acres; 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  one  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four — a  diiference  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  acres.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  the  difierence  was 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixt}'^,  making 
total  amount  of  error  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  eight 


hundred  and  thirty-two  acres.  The  estimate  was  made  in  a  hurry.  I 
had  no  blanks  furnished  me.  In  grading  the  land  I  would  take  each 
grade  of  land,  separate  them,  and  foot  them  all  up.  I  did  not  go 
over  the  footings.  It  was  merely  a  clerical  error,  it  not  having  gone 
on  assessment  roll.  Mr.  Mills,  my  present  deputy,  is  competent,  and 
any  mistakes  that  occur,  are  through  a  clerical  error.  The  increase  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is 
principally  desert  land.  Got  the  desert  land  entries  from  the  Desert 
Land  Office  in  Visalia,  and  assessed  them  at  fifty  cents  an  acre.  There 
is  a  question  of  law  whether  desert  lands  are  assessable  or  not.  Our 
District  Attorney  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
taxation.  The  Attorney-General  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were, 
and  I  fixed  the  valuation  at  fiftj'  cents  an  acre.  Haggin  thought 
that  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  what  he  paid  for  them,  was  all  they 
could  be  assessed  at.  Some  lands  are  expensive  to  clear,  and  others 
are  prairie  lands.  The  difference  is  in  the  improvements,  where 
quality  is  the  same.  Fix  same  valuation  on  improved  lands  as  alfalfa 
lands;  cereal  and  unimproved  lands,  I  make  no  difference.  The 
mountain  lands  are  considerable  alfalfa,  but  some  inferior;  one  or 
two  sections  are  worth  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Section  six,  of  Hag- 
gin's  land,  is  assessed  at  eleven  dollars  an  acre;  section  five,  at 
fourteen  dollars;  section  four,  at  sixteen  dollars;  section  three,  at 
fourteen  dollars.  A  section  assessed  to  unknown  owners  at  fifteen 
dollars  an  acre.  Generally  assessed  land  of  unknown  owners  higher 
than  those  of  others,  as  compared  with  other  lands.  Haggin's  is,  at 
section  twelve,  at  twenty  dollars  an  acre — another  section,  seven 
dollars;  Jewett's,  at  seven  dollars;  Cross  &  Fitter's,  at  nine  dollars  an 
acre,  wdiich  is  sowed  in  alfalfa.  Section  fifteen  is  assessed  at  three 
dollars. 

Q. — At  what  rate  per  acre  did  you  assess  the  lands  of  0.  J.  Lundy, 
in  township  thirty  south,  of  range  twenty-seven  east? 

A. — At  seven  dollars  per  acre. 

Q. — At  what  rate  per  acre  the  lands  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Stockton,  0.  F. 
Chubb,  Isaac  Ahalt,  in  section  thirty,  township  thirty-one  south, 
range  twenty-seven  east  ? 

A. — At  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Q. — At  what  rate  the  lands  of  Mr.  Stern  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — At  what  rate  per  acre  the  lands  of  J.  T.  Anderson,  in  section 
thirty-four,  township  twenty-nine  south,  range  twenty-seven  east? 

A. — At  six  dollars  per  acre.  Assessed  lands  of  Haggin  at  four  dol- 
lars per  acre,  and  small  owners  at  six  dollars.  I  levied  assessment 
on  description  furnished  me  by  the  deputies. 

At  this  point  INIr.  Warden  moved  to  adjourn  to  February  twenty- 
eighth,  at  nine  a.  m. 

Carried. 


Room  32,  Capitol  Building,         ) 

February  28th,  1878.  j" 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present,  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Nealley,  Warden,  and  Forsyth. 

The  examination  of  R.  R.  Donnell  was  proceeded  with : 
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The  assessment  of  seventy-six  was  in  excess  of  tlie  value  of  the 
land.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  was  nearer  the  true 
valuation  of  the  land,  and  in  fact  a  liberal  assessment.  Fixed  valu- 
ation on  data  furnished  by  Board  of  Equalization,  but  the  Board 
reduced  the  assessment  of  railroad  lands.  Haggin  filed  a  complaint, 
but  it  fell  through  on  technicalities.  Lands  that  my  predecessors 
valued  at  eight  dollars  and  ten  dollars  an  acre,  I  assessed  at  thirty 
dollars  and  forty  dollars,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield,  such  as  Ches- 
ter's, Jewett's,  iludnot's,  and  portions  of  Livermore's;  from  that 
point,  not  so  high.  Reduced  valuation  of  land  four  and  five  miles 
from  there  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  These  were  alfalfa  lands.  Cereal 
lands  were  assessed  at  thirty  cents  an  acre. 

Q. — At  what  rate  did  you  assess  the  land  of  F.  Roper,  in  section 
two,  township  thirty  south,  range  twenty-seven  east? 

A. — At  nine  dollars  an  acre ;  consider  that  a  fair  valuation. 

Q,. — What  is  the  total  number  of  acres  assessed  to  J.  B.  Haggin? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — U  hat  the  assessed  valuation  of  this  land? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Is  not  Mr.  Haggin's  land  on  Kern  Island  worth  more  than  the 
amount  for  which  it  is  assessed  ? 

A. — Consider  it  a  fair  valuation,  and  I  regulate  small  owners  by 
Haggin's  assessment.  Thornton  claimed  that  small  owners  were 
assessed  less  than  Haggin.  All  of  the  trouble  comes  from  not  having 
proper  time.  The  Board  of  Equalization  fixed  valuation  on  railroad 
lands  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  but  other  lands  I 
assessed  to  their  value.  There  are  some  valuable  lands  belonging  to 
Haggin  in  township  thirty,  range  twenty-seven.  In  section  six  I 
assessed  his  land  at  eleven  dollars  an  acre;  section  adjoining  four- 
teen dollars;  section  four,  near  town,  with  the  land  inferior  to  west- 
ern land,  I  assessed  at  sixteen  dollars  an  acre.  Unknown  owners  I 
assessed  at  fifteen  dollars.  In  section  two,  small  owners,  nine  dollars. 
I  assessed  Tibbett's  land  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  at 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  come  to 
time  in  handing  his  statemeiit,  otherwise  I  would  have  assessed  him 
twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Thought  myself  justified  in  this  action. 
Assessed  some  sections  of  land  belonging  to  Haggin  at  twelve  dollars, 
ten  dollars,  and  eight  dollars  an  acre ;  to  small  owners  at  eight  dol- 
lars and  nine  dollars. 

Q. — Has  he  not  paid  or  offered  to  pay  as  high  as  one  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre  for  some  of  it? 

A. — I  do  not  know  anything  about  tliat. 

Q. — Is  tliere  any  of  his  land  assessed  for  more  than  twenty  dollars? 

A. — I  think  not ;  twenty  dollars  is  the  highest. 

Q. — Is  not  the  most  of  the  land  in  Kern  Island  assessed  for  less 
than  three  dollars  an  acre? 

A. — No,  sir.  There  are  tw^o  sections  of  Haggin's  lands  assessed 
at  three  dollars.  Dr.  Stockton  complained  to  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion of  his  assessment.  His  land  was  assessed  for  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  while  his  son-in-law's  land  was  assessed  at  six  dollars  and 
seven  dollars.  The  reason  for  that  was  because  the  Doctor's  land 
was  improved,  and  was  superior  in  quality  to  the  lands  adjoining. 
Above  these  lands  were  some  of  Haggin's,  which  was  not  cleared, 
and  assessed  at  six  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — Is  not  a  part  of  his  land  worth  over  fifty  dollars  an  acre  ? 
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A. — I  could  not  tell.  Captain  Nobles  and  Alex,  small  farm- 
ers, told  me  that  superior  sections  were  worth  twenty  doUai's.  I 
assessed  at  fifteen  dollars.  Board  of  Equalization  reduced  to  ten 
dollars. 

Q. — How  many  acres  of  land  has  Mr.  Haggin  in  alfalfa? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  without  reference  to  assessment  roll. 

Q. — What  is  alfalfa  land  worth  an  acre,  with  the  alfalfa  well 
started  ? 

A. — Varies  in  seasons ;  some  more  profitable  than  others.  Alfalfa 
lands  this  year  were  very  poor.  Think  it  is  fair  to  assess  according 
to  the  state  land  is  in.  In  assessing  lands,  I  take  surroundings  into 
consideration.  Could  not  value  property  unfavorably  situated  as 
much  as  those  more  favorably  situated.  There  are  lands  in  that  part 
of  the  county  which  could  be  made  valuable  by  cultivation. 

Q. — How  many  acres  of  land  has  he  under  cultivation  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  without  reference  to  assessment  roll.  It  is  a 
small  proportion  of  the  lands  that  he  owns. 

Q. — How  many  miles  of  fence  has  Mr.  Haggin  on  his  land  ? 

A. — Could  not  tell  without  reference  to  roll.  Made  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  fencing,  and  found  that  it  was  worth  seven  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  mile.  Assessed  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a 
mile.  Several  miles  of  fencing  were  failed  to  be  given  in  until  after- 
wards, and,  through  neglect,  they  were  not  included. 

Q. — How  many  miles  of  ditching  has  Mr.  Haggin  on  his  land? 

A. — Could  not  tell.  I  assessed  the  ditches  at  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  original  cost,  which  was  sworn  to.  'i  he  ditches  enhance 
the  value  of  the  land. 

Q. — Are  not  these  ditches  a  part  of  the  improvements  on  the  land? 

A. — Made  separate  assessment  of  ditches.  I  treated  them  as  per- 
sonal property. 

Q,. — Have  they  not  a  cash  value  ? 

A. — They  have  a  cash  value. 

Q. — Have  you  included  them  in  your  valuation  of  improvements  ? 

A. — Assessed  separately  under  a  distinct  head. 

Q. — How  much  land  is  there  in  what  is  known  as  the  McCluny 
Ranch  ? 

A. — I  cannot  tell.    Think  a  section  ;  might  be  more. 

Q. — What  is  the  value  of  this  ranch? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  Do  not  know  how  many  buildings  are  on  it. 
In  assessing  the  personal  property  I  put  men  under  oath,  get  origi- 
nal cost,  and  the  age,  and  then  make  estimate.  Have  not  seen  the 
propertj^ 

Q. — Is  not  there  a  barn  on  this  ranch  that  has  in  it  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  lumber? 

A.— I  do  not  know. 

Q. — How  many  buildings  are  there  on  the  Keys  Ranch  ? 

A. — Keys  has  several  ranches.  Could  not  say  their  value.  May 
have  seen  the  lands,  but  could  not  tell. 

Q. — How  many  in  the  Bellevue  ? 

A. — Could  not  tell.  Take  their  value  under  oath,  wliether  I  have 
seen  them  or  not. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  you  have  put  the  value  of  all  these  ditches, 
buildings,  fences,  etc.,  at  only  seventeen  thousand  dollars  ? 

A. — Ditches  come  under  a  separate  head.    Think  that  is  an  error. 
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Think  that  that  estimate  is  for  buildings  alone.  The  Doctor  gave 
me  their  valuation. 

Q. — In  assessing  Mr.  Haggin's  land  did  j'ou  assess  each  tract  of 
land  by  itself,  or  did  you  lump  it  and  make  a  general  average? 

A. — I  assessed  each  tract  by  itself  on  the  island  except  desert  lands. 

Q. — What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gin's  property  for  the  last  year? 

A.— Could  not  tell. 

Q. — Did  not  the  Board  of  Equalization  conclude  to  raise  it  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more? 

A. — There  was  a  complaint  filed  the  same  as  the  railroad  assess- 
ment, but  it  was  not  ventilated  by  the  Board.  If  it  was,  my  opinion 
is  they  would  have  reduced  it.    80  they  were  not  raised. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  fall  so  far  short? 

A. — In  the  assessment  roll  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  the 
aggregate  value  of  land  was  about  six  million  dollars,  but  the  Board 
of  Equalization  reduced  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  principallj^  on  Haggin's  and  railroad 
lands.  I  assessed  railroads  but  witnesses  were  brought  to  swear  that 
the  lands  were  not  worth  as  much  as  assessed.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six  did  not  know  the  quality  of  land  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  them,  so  had  to  submit  to  estimate  of  owners.  I  aver- 
aged the  railroad  lands. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  any  of  this  land? 

A. — I  was  acquainted  witli  some  of  it;  done  very  little  of  that  work 
myself;  left  it  to  deputies. 

Q. — How  much  of  your  time  are  you  in  Kern  County? 

A. — I  am  there  four  months  on  official  duty  and  some  months 
besides;  I  do  not  spend  the  most  of  my  time  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — In  making  your  assessment  of  the  County  of  Kern,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  did  you  not  travel  over  the  county, 
using  a  wagon  and  mare  belonging  to  J.  B.  Haggin,  or  to  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, his  Superintendent?  _ 

A. — I  used  Dr.  Thorton's  mare  and  buckboard  for  three  weeks,  and 
had  to  wait  ten  days  to  get  it.  My  salary  is  only  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  out  of  that  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
hire  of  a  horse  and  wagon.  As  to  my  relations  with  Haggin,  I  have 
none ;  I  do  not  like  the  man,  and  consider  him  one  of  the  coldest 
hearted  men  in  the  world. 

Q. — Has  not  Mr.  Haggin  now  on  his  ranch  a  large  amount  of  hay, 
grain,  and  fodder? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  its  value. 

Q. — Had  he  not  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  grain,  feed,  and  fodder  on 
hand  on  the  ranches,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  when 
you  made  the  assessment  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  there  was  no  return  made ;  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  assessed  ;  have  no  recollection  of  its  value. 

Q. — At  what  rate  per  mile  did  you  assess  the  track  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad? 

A. — Six  thousand  dollars;  I  arrived  at  the  valuation  by  the  uni- 
form rate  of  counties  adjoining,  from  Joaquin  to  the  Yuma. 

Q. — Did  not  the  Board  of  Equalization  raise  the  assessment  from 
six  thousand  dollars  to  eight  thousand  dollars  per  mile? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — At  what  valuation  did  you  assess  the  structures  and  improve- 
ments belonging  to  the  Southern  Pacific? 

A. — I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — Was  not  your  total  valuation  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect;  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  get  this  valuation  ? 

A. — From  the  company's  agent. 

Q. — Did  not  the  Board  of  Equalization  raise  this  assessment  from 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Has  not  the  company  paid  its  taxes  on  this  last  valuation  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  make  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  its  value  ? 

A. — The  statement  was  given  under  oath  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany's agent.  Along  the  road  where  there  are  improvements  that 
cost  considerable,  they  are  not  worth  the  lumber  in  the  buildings. 
When  it  came  before  the  Board  of  Equalization,  the  railroad  attor- 
ney offered  to  place  the  value  of  improvements  at  near  what  they 
cost.  The  attorney  thought  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile  was  suffi- 
cient for  all.     Was  satisfied  myself  the  figure  was  not  sufficient. 

Q. — Did  you  not  omit  to  assess  to  railroad  company  a  number  of 
lots  in  Sumner? 

A. — No,  sir.  They  gave  the  valuation  at  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.,  I  graded  in  accordance  with  other  lands,  and  raised  it 
to  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  After  fixing  valuation  of  lots 
belonging  to  individuals  I  graded  theirs. 

Q. — Were  not  these  lots  added  to  the  assessment  roll  by  the  Board 
of  Equalization  and  at  a  value  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars? 

A. — No,  sir.  The  slip  called  Reservation,  where  there  are  side 
tracks,  was  included  in  the  assessment. 

Q. — Did  you  not  omit  to  assess  any  property  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company? 

A. — I  did  not  know  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  owning  any 
property  until  Mr.  Ryan  gave  his  testimony.  There  was  no  property 
assessed  to  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q. — Did  not  the  Board  of  Equalization  add  to  the  assessment  roll 
property  belonging  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars. 

A. — The  figures  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — Has  not  that  company  paid  taxes  on  this  amount  ? 

A. — I  am  not  Tax  Collector. 

Q. — Have  you  made  your  assessments  in  person  or  by  deputy? 

A. — In  seventy-six  done  field  work.  In  seventy-seven  supervised 
deputies'  work,  and  done  some  myself,  but  it  was  principally  done  by 
deputies. 

Q. — What  is  the  amount  of  poll  tax  collected  by  you  each  year  ? 

A. — In  seventy-six,  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  from  rail- 
road, poll,  and  hospital  tax. 

Q. — Was  not  the  total  assessment  roll,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  five  million  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars? 

A. — The  cash  value  of  land  and  real  estate  was  three  million  sixty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars,  and  personal  pro- 
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perty  raised  it  to  six  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
and  fifty-one  dollars.  ]3oard  of  Equalization  reduced  it  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — And  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  five  million  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars? 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  it  was  five  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
.dollars,  but  Board  of  Equalization  raised  the  assessment  on  railroad 
tracks  to  make  the  difference. 

Q. — Was  not  more  land  assessed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  than  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  a  larger  amount  of  improvements  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  the  improvements  were  not  much  in  excess, 
mostly  fencing.     Not  much  on  Haggin's  land,  except  fencing. 

Q. — Then  Avhy  is  the  roll  less? 

A. — There  was  a  uniform  reduction  in  all  description  of  property; 
in  stock  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  depreciation  of  value.  Gave 
stock  in  as  beef  cattle,  which  were  really  not  beef  cattle.  They  were 
bought  for  ten  dollars  a  head.  Beef  cattle  are  fat  steers  from  three 
years  old  and  more,  valued  at  twelve  dollars  a  head.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six  assessed  at  twenty  dollars  a  head.  Saw 
some  very  fine  cattle  on  Haggin's  ranch.  He  sold  a  great  deal  of 
beef  cattle.  Think  he  lost  by  the  drought  of  last  year,  but  do  not 
know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  Have  heard  of  beef  cattle 
being  sold  at  a  large  price. 

Q. — With  whom  did  you  consult  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  Mr. 
Haggin's  land? 

A. — With  Dr.  Thornton,  but  only  as  to  quality.  I  fixed  the  valua- 
tion according  to  my  own  judgment. 

Q. — Did  you  liave  any  personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Haggin  in 
regard  to  his  assessments,  and  where  did  you  hold  these  interviews, 
and  what  was  the  result? 

A.— No,  sir,  except  with  reference  to  desert  lands.  I  was  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Haggin  sent  for  me.  He  thought  that  the  desert 
lands  were  not  assessable.  I  applied  to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  they  were  taxable.  I  told  him  my  authority, 
and  that  I  was  obliged  to  assess  his  desert  lands  for  not  less  than  fifty 
cents  an  acre.  The  interview  was  in  Mr.  Haggin's  oflSce,  in  San 
Francisco.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Haggin's  land  was  not  filed ;  and, 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  time  ran  out,  Dr.  Thornton  came  to  me 
and  said  Mr.  Haggin's  land  agent  was  sick  with  brain  fever,  and  for 
me  to  go  to  Haggin's  office  and  get  the  information  I  needed.  Mr. 
Haggin  and  myself  could  not  agree,  and  so  Mr.  Haggin  referred  to 
his  agent,  Dr.  Thornton.  Haggin  paid  my  expenses  to  and  from 
Kern  County.  Only  had  one  interview  with  him.  Received  from 
him  fifty  dollars  for  my  services,  and  the  people  of  Kern  County 
knew  that  fact.  Did  not  change  my  opinion  of  the  valuation 
of  the  land  from  my  interview  with  Haggin.  It  was  in 
June  that  I  saw  him,  and  I  was  eager  to  get  his  statement,  so  as  to 
have  the  assessment  roll  ready  at  the  proper  time.  I  was  in  San 
Francisco  two  or  three  days.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  Judge 
Colby  was  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time  or  not,  but  have  been  there 
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with  him  a  number  of  times.  He  is  called  the  chief  of  the  Court- 
house ring.  He  never  made  any  approaches  to  me.  There  are 
strong  prejudices  against  him.  If  he  has  any  undue  influence  with 
any  officer  of  the  county,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 
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SENATE  BILL  No.  51. 


REPORT. 


Senate  Chamber,  ) 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  January  12th,  1878.  J 

Mr.  President  :  The  Committee  on  Education  have  had  under 
consideration  Senate  Bill  No.  51 — *'An  Act  to  foster  home  indus- 
tries in  the  publication  of  text-books,  and  to  maintain  the  good 
faith  of  the  State  by  reestablishing  the  contract  heretofore  entered 
into  by  and  between  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  California,"  and  herewith  report  the  same 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  a  majority  recommend  its  passage.  The 
Committee  on  Education,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
measure  under  consideration,  were  constrained  to  institute  a  more 
searching  investigation  of  the  subject  than  is  usual  in  ordinary 
matters. 

So  much  has  been  said,  and  so  many  misrepresentations  have  been 
put  in  circulation  by  persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  McGuffey's  Readers,  that,  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
may  seem  to  be  a  most  expensive  hazard ;  and  while  the  committee 
regard  the  question  of  expense  as  the  least  important  factor  in  the 
proposed  change,  it  is  nevertheless  a  branch  of  the  subject  which 
demands  a  thorough  investigation. 

Instead  of  expense  following  a  change  of  text-books  for  Califor- 
nia, a  mingling  of  facts  with  sound  reason  and  judgment  will  show 
at  once  that  there  will  be  no  expense  in  such  a  change,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  gain  will  be  realized  if  the  change  is  adopted  by 
the  passage  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  facts  show  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Readers  and  the  McGuffey's  Readers,  and  as  to  quality, 
such  as  contents,  binding,  paper,  typography,  and  press-work,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  are  superior.  Assuming 
these  facts  to  be  true,  the  parents  and  pupils  of  the  State,  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  for  McGuffey's  Readers,  will 
not  only  gain  better  books  but  will  have  placed  in  their  hands  new 
books  for  old  ones,  without  the  least  expense  to  the  parents  or  pupils. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  been  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  since  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  school  children  in  this  State.  The 
price  of  McGuffey's  Readers  are  as  follows :  First  Reader,  twenty 
cents;  Second  Reader,  thirty-five  cents;  Third  Reader,  fifty-five 
cents;  Fourth  Reader,  sixty  cents;  Fifth  Reader,  one  dollar.  It  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  each  pupil  pays  at  least  fifty  cents  per 


year  for  Readers,  or  that  the  amount  paid  will  average  about  that 
sum,  wliich  would  make  an  aggregate  of  seventy-one  thousand  dol- 
lars paid  yearly  for  McGuffey's  Readers ;  and  it  is  further  reasonable 
to  presume  that  the  McGuffey's  Readers  now  in  use  have  lost  half 
their  value  as  to  durability,  which  would  make  the  total  number 
worth  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  original  cost,  to  wit,  thirty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  sum  can  be  saved  to  the  school 
children  of  this  State,  by  exchanging  their  half  worn-out  McGuffey's 
Readers  for  new  ones  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series,  as  provided  in  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  51.  We  therefore  see  that  a  change  of  text-books,  as 
provided  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  would  not  only  not  incur 
additional  expense  to  the  schools,  but  would  be  a  positive  pecuniary 
advantage  of  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  parents 
and  children  of  this  State.  Besides  this  direct  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  there  is  another  branch  of  the 
subject  which  may  properly  be  considered  under  this  head. 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides  that  the  books  adopted 
shall  be  manufactured  entirely  within  the  State  of  California  during 
the  period  for  which  they  are  continued  in  use,  and  that  no  Chinese 
labor  shall  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  thereof.  The  authority 
of  the  State  to  impose  such  conditions  is  beyond  question  ;  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  such  conditions  are  apparent  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon intelligence,  and  of  itself  affords  argument  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  overwhelms  and  obliterates  anything  like  individual 
interest  that  may  be  maliciously  asserted  against  it. 

To  encourage  home  industries,  and  to  protect  and  foster  local 
interests,  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  as  to  educate  its  children. 
Its  peculiar  mission  is  advancement,  as  well  in  the  material  as  the 
intellectual  development  of  its  citizens,  and  every  encouragement 
and  advantage  should  be  oflPered  by  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end. 

The  common  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  par- 
don and  justify  the  provision  of  the  bill  discriminating  against 
Chinese  labor.  The  interest  and  welfare  of  American  citizens,  and 
those  who  may  become  such,  is  of  such  great  and  paramount  impor- 
tance as  to  imperatively  demand  governmental  discrimination 
against  a  race  whose  mission  is  that  of  the  lowest,  mingling  the  wor- 
ship of  tlie  infidel  with  an  instructive  depravity  that  breathes  pesti- 
lence out  upon  the  moral  and  social  world. 

The  benefit  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  realize,  should  this 
bill  become  a  law,  must  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  persons  who 
are  interested  in  our  local  development,  and  will  be  a  potent  argu- 
ment against  the  ingenious  devices  of  the  paid  agents  of  a  foreign 
enterprise,  whose  only  object  is  to  draw  from  the  people  of  our  State 
the  means  to  enrich  themselves,  without  supplying  a  corresponding 
benefit. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 
are: 

First — That,  as  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  to  receive  new  books  in  even  exchange  for  old 
ones,  an  amount  will  be  saved  equal  to  half  the  sum  paid  yearly 
for  McGuffey's  Readers,  to  wit,  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Second — In  view  of  the  fact  that  McGuffey's  Readers  are  wholly 
manufactured  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State  by  labor  which  in 


nowise  contributes  to  our  material  advancement,  and  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  Readers  are  to  be  manufactured  within  our  State  by 
labor  whose  interest  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  intellectual 
and  material  prosperity  of  our  people,  the  committee  regard  the 
benefit  to  be  realized  by  the  change  so  positive  and  great  that  they 
dare  not  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  that  will 
follow  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  seriously  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  is :  Is  the  State  morally  bound  by  the  contract  entered 
into  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  by 
which  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  were  adopted  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  ? 

The  committee  do  not  think,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  any  company  or  individual  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  especially 
if  such  consideration  would  in  the  least  jeopardize  the  harmony  of 
our  school  system.  Yet,  if  the  pecuniary  interests  of  individuals  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  advancement 
and  success  of  our  school  system,  the  committee  consider  that  to 
encourage  and  foster  such  individual  interests  is  a  commendable 
method  of  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  our  cherished  school 
system.  Neither  does  the  committee  think  that  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government  can  reverse  or  set  aside  a  judicial 
decision  pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  and  most 
certainly  has  no  desire  to  do  so ;  and  in  confessing  a  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  fulfill  the  contract  alluded  to,  we  must 
certainly  sanction  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
strictly  technical  questions  which  alone  were  considered  in  the  case 
of  The  People  of  the  State  of  California  ex  rel.  the  Attorney-General 
vs.  The  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  appears  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  duly  constituted  under 
the  law  to  act  for  the  State  in  the  selection  of  text-books,  made  and 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  its  proceedings  the  following  order: 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  oflfered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  adopt  the  Pacific  Coast  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  named 
in  the  proposal  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  Said 
Readers  to  go  into  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  California  on  June 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  their  use  to  be  immediate 
and  mandatory  six  months  thereafter. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted." 

By  this  order  it  appears  that  the  State  entered  into  a  contract  with 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  by  which  they  were  to  furnish  for  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  at  certain  stipulated 
prices.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  State,  as 
expressed  through  its  authorized  agents,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, incurred  great  expense  in  providing  the  material  and  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  books  referred  to,  and  did  manufacture 
about  forty  thousand  volumes  of  such  books,  when  the  State  Board 
of  Education  were  enjoined  from  further  proceedings  under  the  order 
passed  January  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  upon 
a  hearing  of  the  case  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual.    This  case 


was  instituted  by  persons  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  parties  who 
had  furnished  the  McGuffey's  Readers  to  our  State  since  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  decided  upon  a  technicality 
which  appears  to  have  been  created  by  a  person  desiring  to  prevent 
the  change  ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  were  men  of  superior  ability  as 
educators,  and  were  perfectly  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  McGuffey's  Readers  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers,  and 
they  unqualifiedly  declared  the  latter  superior  as  to  contents,  and  in 
all  other  respects  the  equal  of  the  McGutfey  Readers.  Yet  the  tech- 
nical objection,  that  proper  notice  had  not  been  given,  by  one  who 
was  manifestly  the  agent  of  those  who  had  furnished  the  McGuffey's 
Readers,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  change  of  text-books  as  ordered 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  Bancroft  &  Co.  were  made  to 
suffer,  when  a  fulfillment  of  their  contract  and  a  protection  of  their 
interest  would  have  been  of  wonderful  benefit  to  the  public  schools 
of  this  State. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee  believe  that  the  interest  of  its 
citizens  can  be  protected,  the  good  faith  of  the  State  preserved, 
money  saved  to  the  children  of  the  State,  and  our  public  schools 
greatly  benefited  by  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  51. 

As  to  the  policy  of  a  change  of  text-books,  the  committee  has  given 
that  subject  due  consideration,  and  has  obtained  all  the  information 
possible,  that  the  Legislature  may  act  wisely  in  the  determination  of 
a  question  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Unwilling  to  trust  our  own  judgment,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  only  professional  educators  are  competent  to  give  reliable 
opinions  upon  tlie  educational  merits  of  the  two  competing  series  of 
readers,  to  wit,  Tlie  Pacific  Coast  Readers  and  McGuffey's  Readers, 
the  committee  addressed  the  following  letter,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  Senate  Bill  No.  51,  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  this  State,  emi- 
nent for  their  learning,  celebrated  as  teachers,  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  who  have  given  their  opinions  solely  with 
a  view  of  benefiting  the  public  schools  : 

Senate  Chamber,  ) 

rn.  I 


Sacramento,  December  21st,  IS"/ 


Dear  Sir:  The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  having  before 
them  for  consideration  the  inclosed  bill  relative  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Readers,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  the  opin- 
ions of  a  few  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  as  to  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  the  McGuffey  Readers  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers, 
and  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  would  be  promoted 
by  the  proposed  change. 

As  Cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  I  beg  leave  to  request 
that  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views,  by  letter,  as  early  as 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and"^  seventy-eight.     Please  state  in 
your  letter  your  past  and  present  connection  with  education. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  J.  LEWIS,  Chairman. 

Address :  E.  J.  Lewis,  Senate  Chamber,  Sacramento,  California. 

To  which  letter  the  following  answers  have  been  received : 


Department  of  Public  Schools, 

Office  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
No.  22  (2d  floor),  City  Hall, 
San  Franctsco,  December  22d,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  Bancroft 
series  as  superior  to  McGuffey's.  I  used  the  McGuffey  Readers  when 
I  was  teaching  a  country  school  in  Sutter  County,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  I  taught  in  the  Marysville  schools  from  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  was 
Principal  of  a  Grammar  School  in  East  Oakland  in  the  iall  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-five.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  I 
have  been  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of 
this  city.  I  have  examined  the  Bancroft  series  with  some  care  quite 
recently.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  better  than 
any  Eastern  series — for  I  have  not  critically  examined  the  Franklin 
and  other  highly  recommended  readers — I  am  convinced  that  they 
are  much  better  than  McGufi'ey's. 

Respectfully, 

A.  L.  MANN, 
Superintendent  Schools. 


Pleasanton,  Cal.,  December  22d,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Sacramento  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  twenty -first  is  at  hand.  Li  reply  I  would 
state  that  I  have  used  the  "  McGufFey  Readers"  ever  since  their 
introduction  into  the  schools  of  California ;  and  some  time  ago  I  pro- 
cured copies  of  the  "  Pacific  Coast  Readers  "  in  order  to  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  two  series;  and,  after  critical  examination,  I  imhesi- 
tatingly  state  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Pacific  Coast  Series  is  very 
much  superior  to  McGufi'ey's,  in  subject  matter,  arrangement,  and  con- 
formation to  our  present  progressive  method  of  teaching.  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  the  interests  of  our  public  schools  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers. 

I  have  taught  school  twelve  years — four  in  Eastern  High  Schools 
and  eight  in  the  public  schools  of  California. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  GILSON, 
Superintendent  elect,  Alameda  County. 


San  Francisco,  December  23d,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis: 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  twenty-first  instant  was  duly 
received,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  state  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  change  of  Readers.  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
Pacific  Coast  Readers,  and  regard  them  far  superior  to  McGuffey's 
Readers,  both  in  regard  to  matter  and  mechanical  execution.     The 
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entire  series  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  are  more  interesting  and 
are  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind  than 
the  series  now  in  use.  The  lessons  are  better  illustrated  with  inter- 
esting and  instructive  cuts  of  objects  familiar  to  young  children. 
Some  of  the  lessons  are  printed  in  script  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers 
which  is  a  great  improvement  over  anything  which  I  have  ever  used. 
By  means  of  these  lessons  the  pupil  is  taught  to  read  ordinary  letter 
writing  as  easily  as  he  can  read  print. 

The  First  and  Second  Readers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  are 
specially  prepared  with  reference  to  teaching  reading,  according  to 
tne  word  method,  which  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  oest  educators 
of  the  presefit  day.  These  Readers  have  been  introduced  into  the 
diflferent  departments  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and,  as  a  Trustee 
of  that  Institution,  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction which  they  have  given  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  contemplated  change  of  Read- 
ers would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  a 
change  demanded  by  almost  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  visited  several  Teachers'  Institutes 
where  the  subject  of  a  change  of  Readers  has  been  discussed,  and 
among  all  the  teachers  attending  these  Institutes  I  have  met  only 
one  who  is  not  in  favor  of  changing  McGuffey's  Readers. 
Respectfully, 

JAMES  DENMAN, 
Principal  Denman  Grammar  School,  and  formerly  Superintendent 

Common  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  Member  of  the  State  Board 

of  Education. 


Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis  : 


San  Jose,  December  26th,  1877. 


My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  twenty-first  is  before  me,  and  I 
hasten  to  reply. 

After  a  careful  and  extended  examination  of  the  books  you  refer 
to,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series  of  Readers,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1st.  The  Pacific  Coast  Series  is  prepared  with  reference  to  the  latest 
methods  of  teaching  reading,  while  the  McGuffey  Series  is  twelve 
years  behind  the  age  in  this  respect. 

2d.  The  selections  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Series  are  of  a  wider  range, 
and  contain  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  more  recent  litera- 
ture, while  the  McGuffey  Series  contain  a  less  variety  of  reading 
matter,  and  only  the  time-worn  selections  of  an  old  date. 

3d.  The  Pacific  Coast  Series  contain  the  most  advanced  theories 
on  all  scientific  subjects  discussed  within  its  pages;  while  most  of 
the  articles  in  the  McGuffey  Series  on  scientific  questions  are  the 
merest  nonsense. 

4th.  The  "Instructions  to  Teachers"  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Series 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  McGuffey  Series. 

5th.  The  Pacific  Coast  Series  are  cheaper  than  the  McGuffey 
Series. 
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6th.  The  publication  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Series  is  a  home  enter- 
prise, and  therefore  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

7th.  As  the  Pacific  Coast  Series  is  to  be  introduced  on  a  basis  of 
even  exchange,  thereby  costing  the  parents  nothing  for  introduction, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  demand 
that  they  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  McGuffey  Series.  At  your 
request,  I  will  state  that  for  three  years  I  was  Principal  of  the 
Reed  Street  Grammar  School,  San  Jose,  and  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  two  years.  Afterwards,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  San  Jose,  until  elected  to  my  present  position,  Princi- 
pal of  the  San  Jose  High  School. 

Respectfully,  J.  G.  KENNEDY. 


Sacramento,  December  27th,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  of  the  twenty-first  instant  is  received, 
and  in  reply  will  state  that  I  examined  both  the  McGuffey  and 
Pacific  Coast  Readers.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
Pacific  Coast  Readers  the  better  for  several  reasons ;  among  them  are 
the  following:  The  selections  include  both  recent  and  former  pro- 
ductions, and  therefore  more  in  accord  with  the  present  progressive 
system  of  education.  In  lower  books  excellent  features  are  intro- 
duced, such  as  script  and  object  lessons,  and  being  a  home  produc- 
tion their  adoption  appears  to  me  to  have  peculiar  claims  aside  from 
their  intrinsic  value. 

I  taught  in  this  and  other  counties  for  over  twenty-four  years — 
seventeen  years  in  California,  and  eight  of  them  as  Principal  of  the 
Sacramento  Grammar  Schools. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  H.  Mcdonald. 


State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose,  December  27th,  1877. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education : 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  asking  my  opinion  upon  "  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  McGuffey  Readers  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers,  and 
whether  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  would  be  promoted  by 
the  proposed  change,"  is  before  me. 

I  think  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  far  superior  to  the  Readers  now 
in  use  in  the  State,  both  in  method  and  matter.  The  superiority  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  lower  Readers.  We  have  used  the  Pacific 
Coast  Readers  in  the  Training  School  connected  with  the  Normal 
School  for  two  years  past,  and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction,  thus 
standing  the  only  test  worth  anything — to  wit,  use. 

I  therefore  think  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  would  be  pro- 
moted, in  that  the  pupils  receive  a  better  series  of  Readers  at  a  less 

2d 
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price.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  in  my  visitations  through 
the  State  I  have  found  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
desirous  of  the  change. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  H.  ALLEN, 
Principal  State  Normal  School. 


Office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
San  Joaquin  County,  California, 

Stockton,  December  31st,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  as  contained  in  your 
circular,  I  have  the  honor  to  append  the  following  opinions  regard- 
ing the  Readers  referred  to:  I  consider  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Series  of  Readers  much  superior  to  that  of  the  McGuf- 
fey's,  being  principally  selections  from  the  best  modern  authors, 
and  the  higher  Readers  containing  short  but  comprehensive  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  each  writer.  The  books  and  the  reading  mat- 
ter contained  therein  being  new,  will  interest  and  be  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  children  to  study  and  improve  themselves  in 
this  now  much  neglected  but  important  branch.  Other  important 
considerations  are  the  lessons  in  writing  in  the  First  and  Second 
Readers,  and  the  spelling,  as  there  arranged,  are  great  improvements 
over  that  contained  in  the  book  now  in  use.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary 
your  patience  with  details,  but  sincerely  hope  the  "  bill "  will  pass, 
as  I  believe  it  will  work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  this 
State. 

The  Pacific  Coast  books  are  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
children,  and  being  wholly  made  up  by  men  of  our  own  State  they 
ought  to  receive  the  encouragement  they  so  much  deserve.  When 
Californians  produce  what  I  consider  a  work  much  superior  in  every 
particular  to  that  now  in  use,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Califor- 
nians to  give  to  it  their  cordial  support,  thus  encouraging  home 
industry. 

You  ask  me  to  state  my  present  and  past  connection  with  educa- 
tional interests.     I  was  educated  in  California,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  in  this  State  for  thirteen  years  previous  to 
my  election  to  the  position  I  now  hold. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  S.  DUNBAR, 
Superintendent  Schools,  San  Joaquin  County. 


Oakland,  December  31st,  1877. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education: 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  give  you  my  opinion 
"  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  McGuffey  Readers  and  Pacific 
Coast  Readers,  and  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  would 
be  promoted  by  the  proposed  change,"  I  reply  briefly  as  follows: 
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I  consider  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  superior  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1st.  They  are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  schools. 

2d.  The  books  are  better  graded. 

3d.  The  selections  in  the  different  books  are  better  adapted  to  the 
pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

4th.  The  selections  are  more  modern,  and  thus  appeal  more  directly 
to  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  whether  the  interests  of  the  public 
schools  would  be  promoted  by  the  change,  I  answer  emphatically,  I 
think  they  would,  principally  for  the  following  reasons  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above:  The  McGuflfey  Readers  have  been  used 
so  long  that  pupils  and  teachers  find  it  impossible  to  become  inter- 
ested in  them ;  they  have  been  read  over  and  over  so  many  times 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  create  any  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  a 
class  by  their  use.  The  reading  exercises  become,  consequently, 
mechanical  and  so  valueless.  I  consider  this  one  point  alone  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  authorize  a  change.  I  have  heard  teachers  complain 
for  years  of  the  uninteresting  McGufFey  Readers.  The  fact  is,  I  feel 
so  strongly  on  this  point  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  adopt  any 
Readers  which  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

I  came  to  California  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
having  graduated  at  Union  College  the  previous  year.  I  commenced 
teaching  the  same  year,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  I  taught 
four  years  in  Butte  County,  at  Forbestown  and  Oroville,  then  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Nevada  City,  Nevada  County, 
where  I  remained  five  years,  when  I  was  called  to  Oakland.  Here  I 
organized  the  first  Grammar  School,  and  from  it  a  High  School.  At 
present  I  occupy  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Oakland  High 
School.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Oakland  schools  a  little 
over  ten  years,  and  with  the  schools  of  California  nineteen  years. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  vours  trulv, 

J.  B.  McCHESNEY. 


San  Fkaxcisco.  December  olst,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Education: 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  five  years  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, three  years  Deputy  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco, 
have  been  seventeen  years  a  teacher  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  now 
Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School. 

In  my  opinion,  as  the  adoption  of  Bancroft's  Readers  was  made  by 
the  State  Board  in  good  faith,  and  was  defeated  by  the  factious  oppo- 
sition of  the  State  Superintendent,  taking  advantage  of  his  own 
technical  negligence  in  advertising  according  to  law.  the  State  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  honor,  to  carr\'  out  in  good  faith  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Readers  are  certainly  as  good  as  McGuffey's,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  teachers,  are  better;  as  the  introduction  is  to 
be  made  without  expense,  the  schools  ought  to  gain  instead  of  losing 
by  the  change.  In  closing,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion. 
State  uniformity  is  not  desirable,  and  that  a  return  to  city  adoption, 
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and  district  or  county  adoption  would  be  an  educational  advance. 
Centralization  is  neither  in  accordance  with  democratic-republican 
ideas  nor  with  the  spirit  of  our  school  sj'stem. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SWETT. 


Office  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
SuisuN,  Solano  County,  January  1st,  1878.         ) 

Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Califor- 
nia for  sixteen  years.  I  have  been  County  Superintendent  of  Solano 
County  during  past  four  years.  Brancroft's  Readers  are  superior  to 
McGuffey's  in  every  respect.  Every  teacher  in  this  county  would  like 
to  substitute  Bancroft's  Readers  for  McGuffey's.  I  think  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  this  county  would  sanction  the  change. 

Respectfully, 

C.  W.  CHILDS. 


No.  876  Shotwell  Street,  San  Francisco,  ) 

January  1st,  1878.         j 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis: 

Dear  Sir:  Yes!  I  vote  "  a^e,"  very  decidedly.  In  my  opinion  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Pacific  Coast  Readers  "  would  very  decidedly  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

Comparatively  considered,  thej'  far  surpass  iMcGuffej^'s  in  variety, 
propriety,  naturalness,  and  freshness  of  matter.  Positively  consid- 
ered, as  the  first  series  of  Readers  ever  edited  and  published  on  our 
coast,  their  typography,  illustrations,  and  binding  are  surprisingly 
excellent.  Their  introduction  would  prove  a  welcome  stimulus  to 
the  almost  lost  art  of  good  reading;  a  very  decided  economy  to 
parents,  who  now  have  to  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  as  well  as  the 
loss  involved  in  the  two  thousand  miles  freight  on  books  needlessly 
imported  ;  and  an  urgently  needed  encouragement  to  home  indus- 
tries employing  hundreds  of  citizens. 

Have  taught  all  my  adult  life  (nineteen  years)  Primary,  Grammar, 
High,  and  Normal  Schools — twelve  and  one-half  years  in  this  State. 
Have  also  been,  and  am  at  present,  engaged  in  lecturing  and  teach- 
ing in  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  all  the  more  populous  centers 
of  our  State.  Am  a  special  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution.  Now 
teach  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  this  city. 

If  I  can  serve  yourself  or  your  Committee,  in  any  way,  pray  com- 
mand me. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  KNOWLTON. 
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Boys'  High  School,  | 

San  Francisco,  January  2d,  1878.  j 

Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Chairman  Committee  on  Education : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  absent  from  the  city  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  since  the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  December  twenty- 
first.  On  my  return  I  took  occasion  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
two  series  of  books  mentioned,  not  having  before  examined  them, 
hence  the  want  of  promptness  in  attending  to  your  letter.  My 
examination  was,  of  necessity,  rather  a  hasty  one,  and  my  opinion 
should  of  course  be  valued  with  that  fact  in  view,  but  I  am  quite  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Bancroft  series  is  the  better  of  the  two._  If  I 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  I  should,  without 
hesitation,  choose  Bancroft's.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the  schools 
would  be  promoted  by  the  proposed  change.  I  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  was  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Head  Masters'  Assistant,  Boston 
Latin  School ;  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  am  at  present  Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School  in 
this  city 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  J.  REID. 


■} 


State  of  California,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Sacramento,  January  3d,  1878 

Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  Senate  Chamber: 

Dear  Sir  :    In  my  opinion  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  are  superior 
to  McGuffey's,  as  educational  works. 

I  have  been  for  the  past  forty  years  and  am  now  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work. 

EZRA  S.  CARR, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  opinions  above  expressed  are  so  clear,  emphatic,  and  unani- 
mous that  further  comment  by  the  committee  is  useless,  and  we  only 
add  our  unqualified  approval  of  the  opinions  so  clearly  expressed  in 
the  foregoing  answers  to  the  letter  of  the  committee. 

With  reference  to  the  price  of  Readers,  your  committee,  after  a  very 
careful  investigation,  find  as  follows: 

The  price  at  which  McGuff'ey's  Readers  now  retail  in  California 
average  about  three  dollars  per  set  of  five  books;  in  some  cases 
brought  to  our  attention  being  as  high  as  three  dollars  and  thirty- 
five  cents  per  set.  In  San  Francisco,  where,  of  course,  the  sales  are 
largest,  the  usual  selling  price  is  two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  per 
set. 

The  contract  price  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Readers  is  two  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  per  set,  at  retail,  with  sufiicient  discount  therefrom  to 
the  trade  to  enable  dealers  to  sell  at  the  same  figures. 

E.  J.  LEWIS,  Chairman. 
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REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Your  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  December,  the  committee  proceeded  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  State,  except  those  connected 
with  the  State  Prison.  We. have  also  made  thorough  examination 
into. all  matters  connected  with  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
result  of  our  investigations  we  respectiully  submit,  as  follows: 

THE   STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Legislature  at  it  last  session  appropriated  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  repairs  to  the  State  Normal  School  building. 
We  find  that  this  money  has  been  handled  very  judiciously.  The 
sum  was  considerably  below  the  actual  necessities  of  the  building, 
and  although  it  has  been  expended  as  economically  as  could  be,  much 
work  has  been  left  undone  that  must  be  provided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  next  two  years.  The  following  statement,  compiled 
from  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  show  how  the  last 
appropriation  was  expended  : 

Cost  of  engine,  well,  and  piping,  for  water  supply  for  building $1,200  00 

Work  and  cases  in  museum 1,000  00 

Settees,  seats  and  desks,  tables,  and  stoves  for  class-rooms 1,235  00 

Cbimneys,  work  on  roof,  stairway  to  dome,  etc 500  00 

Plumbing  in  laboratories  and  water-closets 595  00 

Fire  extinguishers  and  hose 300  00 

Bills  for  lumber 800  00 

Painting  two  stories  of  building 1,000  00 

Plastering  one  story  and  partitions 300  00 

Hardware '. 160  00 

Blinds  for  attic  story 100  00 

Freights  and  hauling 50  00 

Carpenter  work  and  labor 1,100  00 

Discount  on  warrants 523  99 

Total $8,853  99 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  expenditures  exceed  the 
appropriation  by  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  ninety- 
nine  cents.  The  extra  expense  was  met  by  selling  old  material  for 
which  there  was  no  further  use,  and  by  drawing  on  the  Tuition  Fund. 
When  the  State  Normal  School  was  located  in  San  Jose,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  that  city  donated  to  the  State  the  tract  of 
ground  called  Washington  Square.  This  square  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  contains  nearly  twenty-seven  acres.  Its  value 
is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  Since  it  went  out  of 
the  city  the  State  has  not  expended  a  dollar  on  it  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  fence  that  surrounded  it  at  that  time  has  fallen 
into  decay  and  furnishes  no  protection.     The  trees  and  shrubbery 


planted  by  the  city  have  been  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  care. 
There  are  no  walks  to  furnish  egress  and  ingress  in  winter,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  grounds  present  a  most  dilapidated  appearance,  which 
reflects  disgrace  on  the  State.  Your  committee  would  urgently 
recommend  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  most  needed 
improvements,  and,  in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner,  we  have  procured  estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  work  which,  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  an  imperative  necessity 
should  be  done  wdthout  delay.    Our  estimate  is  as  follows : 

For  a  substantial  wooden  fonoc,  4,400  feet $8,000  00 

For  grading  the  gronnds,  requiring  about  80,000  cubic  yards  of  earth 20,000  00 

For  drains,  sewers,  and  shrubbery 1,000  00 

For  repairs  to  building 3,000  00 


Total  --. $32,000  00 

The  repairs  to  the  building  consist  principally  of  painting  the 
roof  and  the  laying  of  new  floors  in  the  hall  of  the  first  story. 

In  making  this  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  of  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars,  your  committee  feels  that  it  is  asking  nothing 
more  than  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  preservation  of  a  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  State. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

The  only  appropriation  made  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
this  institution  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  Mechanical  Arts  Col- 
lege building.  This  money  still  remains  unexpended,  the  Regents 
having  but  recently  let  the  contract  for  this  building.  As  the  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  University  come  more  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Mining  and  Mechanic 
Arts  College,  we  have  not  investigated  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as 
we  otherwise  would.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  appropria.- 
tion  was  made  for  that  purpose  we  found  that  considerable  work  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  substantial  and  permanent  improvement  of 
the  grounds.  The  details  of  this  improvement  are  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and 
seven ty-five-sevcn,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  refer.  Your  com- 
mittee found  that  this  work  had  been  paid  for  out  of  funds  saved  by 
close  economy  in  other  departments,  and  for  which  the  executive 
committee  deserve  great  credit. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  University's  greatest  need  is 
an  adequate  water  supply.  The  last  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to 
enable  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  to  acquire  for  the  State  the 
title  to  springs  and  other  sources  of  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University.  During  the  last  two  years  the  proper  surveys  have  been 
made  and  all  the  i)reliminary  steps  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  Act 
referred  to  makes  no  appropriation  for  utilizing  the  water  supply 
after  its  control  has  been  secured.  To  meet  this  necessity  the  Board, 
of  Regents  ask  for  an  ai)projn'iation  at  the  hands  of  this  Legislature 
of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  for  constructing  reser- 
voirs, laying  mains,  and  sujjply  pipes,  and  for  other  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  proper  collection  and  distribution  of  the  water. 


Your  committee,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  matter,  recommend 
that  this  appropriation  be  made. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  last  December,  Henry  D.  Bacon,  Esq.  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  which  he  offered  to 
donate  to  the  University  a  valuable  library  of  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, together  with  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  also  offered  to  give  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  provided  that  the  State 
would  appropriate  a  like  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  be  used  in  constructing  the  first  subdivision  of 
a  building  to  be  used  as  a  library  and  art  gallery.  The  committee  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  this  appropriation  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  should  be  made.  It  will  not  only  give  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  much  needed  building  but  it  will  encourage  other  donations 
and  endowments  from  wealthy  and  public  spirited  citizens. 

The  Regents  ask  for  other  appropriations,  to  wit:  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  wooden  building  for 
an  auditorium  and  gymnasium;  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  and  the  construction  of  roads;  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  construction  of  an  observatory  and  the  mounting 
of  instruments.  The  committee  feel  that  however  desirable  these 
things  may  be,  there  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  them,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  State  cannot  recommend  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB    AND    BLIND    ASYLUM. 

The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  made  an  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
for  this  institution,  and  providing  that  the  buildings  so  erected 
should  accommodate  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils, 
and  that  the  system,  when  completed,  should  furnish  accommoda- 
tions for  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  should  not  cost 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  segregated 
plan,  for  reasons  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
Directors  for  the  two  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.  Your  committee  entirely  approves  the  system 
adopted,  as  furnishing  the  best  facilities  for  education,  more  comfort 
to  the  pupils,  a  better  protection  against  fire,  and  for  its  sanitary 
advantages. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  the  Directors  entered  into  a  contract  with  W.  E.  Boone  for  the 
construction  of  two  buildings  of  the  system,  to  be  used  for  homes  for 
the  pupils,  including  rooms  for  study,  etc.  These  buildings  are  each 
tliree  stories  high,  with  a  basement,  are  built  of  hollow  brick,  gran- 
ite, and  Santa  Clara  sandstone.  They  are  very  substantial,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  fireproof.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  includ- 
ing architects'  fees  and  superintendence,  is  ninety  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  unexpended  of 
the  appropriation  of  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Your  committee  finds  that,  in  letting  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  these  buildings.  Directors  adhered  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  all  respects  save  one.  We  find  that  the  contract 
contains  no  clause  providing  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 


work.  We  have  taken  the  testimony  of  competent  builders  and  find, 
that  accordinr?  to  the  phvns  adopted,  the  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed at  a  very  moderate  price.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  con- 
tract to  the  effect  that  in  case  the  buildings  were  not  completed  by 
the  tirst  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  the 
contractor  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  each  day  that  the  buildings 
remained  uncompleted.  This  forfeiture  would  amount  to  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars.  This  Legislature  has  seen  fit,  by  an  Act, 
to  relieve  the  contractors  of  this  penalty,  and  your  committee  has, 
therefore,  no  recommendation  to  make  in  reference  to  this  particular 
case,  but  wc  think  that,  as  a  principle,  in  justice  to  the  State  and  to 
competing  contractors,  the  letter  of  the  contract  should  be  insisted 
on  in  all  cases. 

The  two  buildings  referred  to  will  furnish  ample  accommodations 
for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  as  i)rovided  by  the  Act  of  last 
session.  The  Directors,  however,  desire  to  carry  the  system  to  a  fur- 
ther extent,  and  ask  for  the  following  additional  appropriations: 

For  an  additional  home,  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
for  a  refectory,  kitchen,  dining-room,  etc,  thirty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars ;  for  an  educational  building,  sixty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  ;  for  a  residence  for  the  Principal,  five  thousand 
dollars;  for  furnishing  the  two  new  homes,  ten  Ihou.sand  dollars. 
And  the  Directors  claim  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions render  these  additional  accommodations  absolutely  and  imme- 
diately necessary. 

Your  committee  has  given  these  demands  long  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. They  are  anxious  that  proper  facilities  should  be  fur- 
nished for  the  care  and  education  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  are 
now  and  who  may  hereafter  become  inmates  of  this  Institution.  At 
the  .same  time,  we  are,  in  a  manner,  intrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  this  duty  is  performed  with  as  little  expense  as  possible 
to  the  State.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  one  hundred 
pupils  in  attendance  at  this  asylum.  They  have  all  occupied  and 
been  cared  for  in  a  wooden  building.  There  are  now  two  first  class 
fireproof  buildings  added  to  the  Institution,  with  a  capacity  for 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  thirty  pui)ils.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  conclude  that  with  the  addition  of  a  building  for  a  refec- 
tory, etc.,  with  certain  additions  to  the  furniture  and  other  accom- 
modations, the  Institution  can  be  conducted  for  the  next  two  years 
far  more  comfortably  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years.  AV^e 
would,  therefore,  recommend  appropriations  to  the  following  amounts 
and  for  the  following  purposes,  and  no  other: 

For  refectory,  kitohen,elc $25,000  00 

For  boiler-houso,  laundry,  etc. .i,000  00 

For  furniture ". .'i.noo  00 

For  water  supply 2,000  00 

Total . $37,000  00 

This  amount,  together  with  the  amount  remaining  on  hand  from 
the  last  appropriation,  will  give  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  fifty-six 
thousand  .six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  water  sui)ply  at  this  Institution,  your  committee 
would  state  that  they  found  that  the  Directors  has  taken  the  advice  of 


Mr.  Schussler,  a  well  known  water  engineer,  and  were  running  a  tunnel 
into  the  hill  back  of  the  Institution  with  the  hope  of  tapping  a  foun- 
tain which  would  furnish  the  asylum  with  a  sufficient  supply. 
There  has  been  already  expended  on  this  tunnel  about  a  thousand 
dollars,  with  no  satisfactory  result,  and  the  whole  operation  is  con- 
sidered, by  your  committee,  to  be  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  and 
one  that  should  not  be  further  prosecuted  at  this  time.  We  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  water  supply,  after 
paying  any  indebtedness  that  has  already  accrued,  should  be  devoted 
to  some  plan  which  promises  better  results  than  the  one  just  referred 
to. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  asylum  are  well  kept.  There  is  but 
little  ornamentation,  the  most  of  the  area  being  devoted  to  grain  and 
hay,  which  is  consumed  by  the  animals  which  are  kept  at  the 
Institution. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee  to  report 
on  the  management  of  the  Institution,  but  we  will  take  the  liberty 
to  say  that  it  presents  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Principal  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THE   INSANE   ASYLUM    AT   STOCKTON. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  only  improvements 
added  to  this  institution  have  been  the  relaying  of  the  floors  in  the 
center  building,  the  replastering  andpaintingof  some  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  construction  of  new  water-works.  All  of  these  improvements  were 
very  much  needed,  and  a  full  description  of  them  is  contained  in  the 
biennial  report  of  the  Trustees  and  Directors  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Your  com- 
mittee finds  that  in  the  erection  of  the  water-works,  at  a  cost  of 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  eighty  cents, 
the  letter  of  the  statute,  in  regard  to  contracts  for  State  institutions, 
was  not  complied  with.  But  your  committee  also  finds  that  this 
non-compliance  with  the  law  was  through  a  misapprehension  of  its 
provisions  and  not  a  willful  violation  of  duty.  We  also  find  that 
the  work  was  thoroughly  advertised,  that  there  was  a  healthy  com- 
petition for  the  contract,  and  that  the  improvement  was  made  for  a 
very  reasonable  price.  There  was  no  appropriation  made  for  this 
kind  of  work  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  the  expense  of  the  improve- 
ments was  paid  out  of  a  balance  remaining  in  another  fund. 

Your  committee  finds  that  there  is  great  and  immediate  necessity 
for  additional  buildings  at  this  institution.  In  the  bad  wards  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients  confined  in  low  brick  l)uildings, 
whose  floors  are  asphaltum  and  are  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  making  it  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  secure 
cleanliness,  sanitary  conditions,  or  the  least  degree  of  comfort  for  the 
occupants.  Common  humanity  demands  that  better  quarters  should 
be  immediately  provided  for  these  people.  There  are  also  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  patients  housed  in  an  old  wooden  building  which 
has  become  unsafe  through  the  rotting  of  its  timbers,  and  which  is 
hourly  exposed  to  fire.  In  case  of  the  latter  catastrophe,  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  save  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates. 
The  Trustees  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  your  committee  plans 
and  estimates  of  building  designed  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
patients,  which,  if  constructed,  will  relieve  the  old  wards  and  dis- 
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pense  with  the  necessity  of  using  the  wooden  building  above  referred 
to.  The  proposed  new  building,  although  complete  in  itself,  is  so 
designed  as  to  become  part  of  a  system  in  case  the  future  needs  of 
the  State  in  this  direction  should  demand  additional  accommoda- 
tions. The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  now  is  as  follows: 

Brickwork $26,869 

Excavating 200 

Cementing 2,300 

Eough  lumber 2,284 

Matched  flooring 1,827 

Plastering 3,800 

Plumbing 4,500 

Stone  steps,  etc 1,000 

Windows  and  doors 6,470 

Painting   4,800 

Galvanized  iron  roof 2,200 

Stairs 1,500 

Hardward 1,010 

Mechanical  labor 11,000 

Contingent  works 3,000 

Additions,  alterations,  and  modifications,  and  brick  wall  around  airing  court 12,240 

Total . .$85,000 

There  is  also  a  great  necessity  for  better  sewerage  for  the  buildings, 
and  drainage  for  the  grounds.  Some  of  the  walks  and  roadways 
need  graveling,  in  order  to  render  them  passable  in  wet  weather. 
Your  committee,  after  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  into  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  institution,  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  following  appropriations: 

For  the  construction  of  a  new  brick  building,  to  accommodate  not  less  than  300  patients.  $85,000 
For  sewerage,  drainage,  etc.,  complete,  and  for  graveling  and  improving  the  walks  and 

roadways 10,000 


Total $95,000 

THE    NAPA    STATE   ASYLUM    FOR   THE   INSANE. 

This  institution  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  before  every 
Legislature  during  the  past  six  years,  and  its  history  is  familiar  to 
nearly  every  citizen  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  at  the  last  session 
found  the  building  vmfinished  and  heavily  in  debt  for  materials  and 
labor.  At  that  time  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed,  and  an 
appropriation  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  for 
the  payment  of  legal  and  equitable  claims  against  the  State,  incurred 
for  work  done  and  materials  furnished  in  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  structure  and  supplying  water  therefor.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  building  itself,  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  since  they  entered 
on  their  trust,  is  fully  shown  by  the  Directors'  biennial  report,  to 
which  your  committee  respectfully  refers.  The  Trustees  appointed 
an  expert  to  measure  and  compute  the  amount  of  work  and  material 
for  which  each  contractor  was  entitled  to  pay,  and  the  result  is  fully 
stated  in  the  report  referred  to.  The  Trustees  audited  and  paid  all 
claims  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  expert,  save  one,  that  of 
Messrs.  AVrightand  Sanders,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  dollars.  The  various  contracts  called  for  pay- 
ment in  gold  coin  and  at  certain  specified  times.     There  was  no 
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money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  these  claims  when  they  became  due  by 
terms  of  the  contracts,  and  when  the  money  came  to  be  actually 
paid  it  was  paid  xiartly  in  silver  coin  instead  of  in  gold.  The  Trus- 
tees, while  admitting  that  these  parties  had  equitable  claims — first, 
for  interest  on  their  money  from  the  time  it  was  due  until  it  was 
actually  paid;  and,  second,  for  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
gold  coin  called  for  in  the  contract  and  the  silver  coin  in  which  they 
were  paid — had  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  authorized,  under 
the  Act  of  the  last  session,  to  pay  such  claims.  They,  therefore, 
agreed  with  the  claimants  to  present  the  facts  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Assembly,  sitting  in  joint  session,  and 
accept  their  opinion  in  the  premises.  They  also  agreed  to  submit 
the  claim  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Sanders,  as  reported  on  by  the  expert 
to  the  same  joint  committee.  Your  committee  sat  in  joint  session 
with  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  after  a  full  investigation  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  claims  should  be  paid. 

Your  committee  also  finds  that  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the 
last  session  there  remains,  unexpended,  the  sum  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  no  money  has  as  yet  been  expended  towards 
providing  ihe  water  supply*  as  specified  in  the  Act  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  and  seven.  The  Trustees  have  fixed  on  a  plan 
for  this  purpose,  which  involves  the  condemnation  of  water  rights 
and  right  of  way  for  mains,  etc.,  and  the  building  of  reservoirs.  It 
is  the  only  plan,  in  the  estimation  of  your  committee,  which  prom- 
ises a  full  and  never-failing  supply  of  water  for  the  institution.  The 
estimated  cost  is  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Since  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  it  has  been  wholly 
lighted  with  coal  oil,  a  proceeding  which  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  absence  of  any  source  from  which  gas  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  explain  how  dangerous  this  practice  is  in 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  confinement  of  insane  persons.  One 
of  the  imperative  necessities  of  the  Napa  Asylum  is  a  system  of  gas- 
works which  shall  furnish  illumination  for  the  entire  building.  _  The 
Trustees  have  already  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
such  works,  at  a  cost  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

We  also  find  that  there  are  some  improvements  to  the  grounds 
which  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  grounds  are 
now  open  on  one  side  and  should  be  inclosed  at  orice,  in  order  that 
tlie  fields  may  be  used  for  pasturage  and  other  agricultural  purposes. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building  the  grounds  need  grading. 
On  one  side  of  the  building  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  as 
high  as  the  tops  of  the  basement  windows,  and  njust  be  cut  down  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  full  use  of  the  basement  story. 

The  Napa  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  a  magnificent  Vjuilding, 
and^has  cost  the  State  something  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars.  We  consider  it  altogether  too  magnificent  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended,  and  that  its  price  is  too  high  for  the 
amount  of  accommodation  it  gives.  We  find  that  the  patients  are 
cared  for  in  a  style  too  good  for  charitable  institutions.  If  they  were 
crow<lcd  as  the  patients  at  Stockton  are  the  Napa  building  would 
accommodate,  with  comparative  comfort,  a  thousand  persons.  We 
therefore  heartily  join  with  the  Hospital  Committee  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  receive,  during  the 
next  two  years,  all  the  patients  from  the  State,  except  those  from  a 
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limited  number  of  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton.  In  order, 
however,  to  accomplish  this,  some  considerable  alterations  must  be 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  in  order  to  convert  the  rooms 
into  wards  for  patients.  For  this  purpose  your  committee  would 
recommend  a  reasonable  appropriation. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  premises,  your  committee  would 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Napa  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  Payment  of  interest  due  on  contracts ;  payment  of  difference 
between  gold  and  silver,  lost  by  contractors ;  payment  of  balance 
due  Wright  and  Sanders ;  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  applied  to 
contingent  expenses  about  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SUGGESTIONS. 

Your  committee,  in  its  investigations,  has  had  its  attention  called 
to  several  points  winch  seem  deserving  of  comment.  We  find  that 
the  practice  of  anticipating  appropriations,  i.  e.,  doing  work  and 
purchasing  materials  before  the  money  is  in  the  treasury,  entails  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  State.  It  lias  been  our  province  to  inquire 
into  matters  connected  with  the  construction  and  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  the  improvement  of  grounds  belonging  to  the  State; 
but  in  this  department  alone  we  find  that  the  loss  by  reason  of  dis- 
count on  warrants  and  interest  paid  amounts  to  about  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  biennially.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  we  would 
recommend  that  no  contracts  be  let  until  tlie  tax  has  been  collected 
and  the  money  is  in  the  treasury.  This  might  delay  improvements 
somewhat,  but  it  would  save  considerable  money  to  the  State,  and 
avoid  complications  with  contractors. 

We  also  find  that  the  accommodations  of  the  occupants  of  every 
State  institution  are  on  a  style  that,  while  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  liberality  of  the  commonwealth,  is  hardly  just  to  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  our  asylums  have  food, 
clothing,  and  keeping  which,  in  comparison  to  their  condition  before 
coming  there,  is  absolute  luxury.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
people  should  be  treated  decently  and  humanely,  but  we  consider  it 
an  unwarranted  extravagance  to  build  for  them  homes  of  such  mag- 
nificence. We  think  that  there  is  a  good  field  for  economy  in  this 
direction.  In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  tlie  fact  tliat  many  patients  in  our  asylums,  and  pupils  in 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  are  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  able  to  pay  for  their  keeping  and  instruction. 
We  woukl,  therefore,  recommend  that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so 
should  be  com])elled  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  care  extended 
them  by  the  State. 

We  find  that  the  Directors  of  none  of  the  institutions  have 
observed  the  statute  which  requires  a  clause  providing  for  eight 
hours'  labor  to  be  inserted  in  every  contract  for  work  to  which  the 
State  is  a  party.  This  omission,  your  committee  is  convinced,  has 
been  entirely  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  not  from  any  desire 
to  evade  it.  Without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
such  a  statute,  your  committee  would  suggest  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of 
Boards  of  Trustees  to  follow  the  law  as  they  find  it. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

o'  DIXON.  Chairman. 
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December  18th,  1877.      j 

To  Hon.  William  Irwin, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  twenty-eighth  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  amendatory  of  section  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  Political  Code,  directed  the 
Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  within  six  months  to  have 
surveys  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  water-front  line 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  this  end  to  appoint 
consulting  engineers  to  act  with  the  Engineer  of  the  Board. 

In  March,  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  Board  took 
action  in  the  matter.  Finding  that  at  the  request  of  their  predeces- 
sors a  Commission,  consisting  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Rogers,  United 
States  Navy,  Colonel  George  H.  Mendell,  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  and  Professor  George  Davidson,  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
had  been  detailed  by  their  respective  Departments  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  subject,  and  that  some  progress  had  already  been  made 
by  them,  the  Board  deemed  it  advisable  to  request  the  continuance 
of  their  services.  To  this  they  acceded,  and  after  many  interrup- 
tions, caused  by  their  official  duties,  they  submitted  a  report  in  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  Board  take  occasion  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  gentlemen  for  their  valuable 
services,  and  suggest  that  they  be  authorized  to  make  a  proper  com- 
pensation to  them.  At  the  request  of  the  Board,  Mr.  T.  J.  Arnold, 
their  Engineer,  also  submitted  a  report. 

The  Act  referred  to  directed  that  on  these  surveys  being  made  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Harbor  Commissioners  should  assemble  to  consider  the  subject 
and  fix  the  line. 

Repeated  conferences  were  had,  and  some  personal  examinations 
made,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  line  on  twelfth 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  As  directed  by 
section  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit  of  the  Political 
Code,  two  maps  of  survey  showing  the  change  of  the  water-front  line 
were  duly  authenticated,  and  one  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  in 
the  office  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  In  order  more  exactly  to 
identify  the  line,  a  description  by  reference  to  well  known  points  on 
the  city  map  was  adopted  and  accompanies  each  of  said  maps.  Both 
the  line  and  the  description  were  adopted  unanimously. 


The  red  line  thereon  indicates  the  new  line  established;  the  con- 
tinuous black  line  shows  the  old  line  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  and  the  line  established  by  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners  from 
Second  Street  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city  and  county. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   NEW   LINK. 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the 
Presidio  Reservation  extended  in  a  northerly  direction  intersects  the 
three  fatlioni  contour  line,  shown  upon  the  charts  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  and  running  thence  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  said  three-fathom  contour  line  to  the  westerly  line  of  Larkin 
Street  extended  northerly ;  thence  along  said  westerly  line  of  Larkin 
Street  to  a  point  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  sixty-five  one 
hundredths  (449-nro-)  feet  northerly  from  the  southern  lineof  Tonquin 
Street;  thence  along  a  line  parallel  to  and  distant  two  hundred  (200) 
feet  outwardly  or  seaward  from  a  line  described  as  follows:  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  two  hundred  and  forty-five  and  fifty-three  one 
hundredths  (245yVV)  feet  northerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  Ton- 
quin Street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  westerly 
line  of  Powell  street  with  the  southerly  line  of  Jefl^'erson  Street; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  westerly  line  of 
Dupont  Street  with  the  southerly  line  of  Beach  Street;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  southerly  line  of  North  Point 
Street  with  the  westerly-  line  of  Kearny  Street;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Francisco  Street  with 
the  easterly  line  of  Montgomery  Street  (said  streets  being  estimated 
atone  hundred  and  fiity  (150)  feet  in  width);  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  intersection  of  the  southerly  line  of  Lombard  Street  with 
the  westerly  line  of  Battery  Street;  tlience  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
intersection  of  the  southerly  line  of  Filbert  Street  with  the  west- 
erly line  of  Front  Street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the 
southerly  line  of  Pacific  Street,  distant  seventy-five  and  six-twelfths 
{75^)  feet  easterly  from  the  easterly  line  of  Drumm  Street;  thence 
in  a  direct  course  toward  the  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of 
Mission  Street  with  the  westerly  line  of  East  Street  to  a  point  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  (283)  feet,  measured  on  said  course  north- 
erly from  the  northerlj^  line  of  Mission  Street;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  intersection  of  the  southerly  line  of  Folsom  Street  (as  the 
same  is  laid  out  west  of  Stuart  Street)  with  the  westerly  line  of  East 
Street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Harrison  Street  with  the 
westerly  line  of  Stuart  Street  to  a  point  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  (137])  feet  southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of 
Harrison  Street  (said  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirtj'-seven  and 
one-half  (137-2)  feet  to  be  measured  at  right  angles  to  Harrison 
Street);  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  westerly 
line  of  Spear  Street  with  the  northerly  line  of  Bryant  Street;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection  of  the  westerly  line  of  First 
Street  with  the  northerly  line  of  Townsend  Street;  thence  southerly 
in  a  straight  line  three  thousand  three  hundred  (3,300)  feet  to  a  point 
six  hundred  and  forty  (640)  feet  easterly  from  the  Avesterly  line  of 
Kentucky  Street  (said  distance  of  six  hundred  and  forty  (640)  feet  to 
be  measured  at  right  angles  to  Kentucky  Street) ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  intersection  of  the  westerly  line  of  Water-front  Street  with 


the  easterly  line  of  Wyoming  Street;  thence  along  the  westerly  line 
of  Water-front  Street,  and  said  westerly  line  prolonged  to  its  inter- 
section with  a  curve  of  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  six- 
tenths  (1,326yV)  feet  radius  described  from  the  intersection  of  the 
southerly  line  of  A  Street  with  the  easterly  line  of  Sixth  Avenue  as  a 
center;  thence  southerly  along  said  curve  to  a  point  in  the  prolonga- 
tion northerly  of  the  westerly  line  of  Water-front  Street  (as  the  same 
is  laid  out  south  of  Eleventh  Avenue) ;  and  thence  along  the  westerly 
line  of  said  Water-front  Street  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  County  of  San  Mateo. 

PRINCIPLES   OF    LOCATION. 

A  very  careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  United  States  Commission  and  by  Mr.  Arnold.  There  was  a 
general  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  location  of  the  line,  but  there  was  some  difference  as  to 
their  application  at  certain  points  of  the  water  front. 

THESE   PRINCIPLES   WERE: 

1.  An  adherence  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  directions  of  sec- 
tion twenty-hve  hundred  and  twenty-four  (2524),  Political  Code,  that 
the  line  should  commence  at  a  point  where  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  Presidio  Reservation,  extended  in  a  northerly  direction, 
intersects  the  three-fathom  contour  line  shown  on  the  United  States 
charts,  and  run  thence  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction  upon 
straight  or  curved  lines  in  such  manner  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
practicable  the  extreme  outer  projections  of  the  water-line  front,  as 
described  in  the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  State  of  California,"  passed  March  twenty -sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  intersection  of 
Second  and  Berry  Streets,  and  thence  continue  southerly  upon 
straight  or  curved  lines  in  such  manner  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
practicable  the  extreme  outer  projections  of  the  water-line  front,  as 
established  by  the  Board  of  State  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  City  an.d  County  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Parallelism  with  the  tidal  currents. 

3.  Economy  in  1:he  construction  of  the  sea-wall,  by  avoiding  water 
too  deep,  yet  locating  the  line  sufficiently  far  out  to  permit  the  open- 
ing of  a  thoroughfare  two  hundred  (200)  feet  in  width  along  the 
whole  city  front. 

4.  Avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  cutting  of  any  blocks  of  land  and 
their  consequent  condemnation. 

5.  The  creation  of  as  few  new  spaces  as  possible  in  front  of  the 
blocks  of  land  situate  on  the  present  water  front. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  there  was  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  application  of  these  somewhat  conflicting  conditions. 

As  one  or  the  other  of  them  seemed  most  controling,  so  the  line 
would  assume  a  different  direction.  But  taking  it  as  a  whole  it  is 
believed  that  it  satisfies  those  conditions  as  near  as  any  one  can 
possibly  be  drawn. 


DETAILS   OF    LOCATION. 

The  new  line  intersects  but  two  blocks,  viz. :  On  Water-front  Street, 
between  Marin  and  Yuba  Streets,  and  lies  entirely  in  the  water  at  no 
point  exceeding  twenty  (20)  feet  in  depth. 

Its  course  and  direction  are  parallel  with  and  distant  two  hundred 
(200)  feet  from  an  interior  line,  which  is  described  by  reference  to 
well  known  points  on  the  ofticial  map  of  the  city. 

That  })art  of  it  which  lies  between  the  west  line  of  Larkin  Street 
and  the  east  line  of  the  Presidio  Reservation  follows  the  three- 
fathom  contour  line  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  run  the  line  along  and  parallel  with  Lewis 
Street,  but  as  the  State  had  granted  to  the  city,  by  the  Beach  and 
Water  Lot  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  (1851),  a  ninety- 
nine  (99)  year  term  in  all  the  lands  lying  between  Lewis  Street  and 
Ship  Channel — which  is  coterminous  with  the  three-fathom  contour 
line — and  the  interest  of  both  the  city  and  the  State  had  afterwards 
been  sold  in  said  lands,  it  was  feared  that  by  placing  them  outside 
of  the  water-line  front,  the  State  might  be  subject  to  a  claim  of  hav- 
ing taken  such  private  lands  for  public  use,  it  having  been  held  that  the 
impairing  the  value  of  land  is  a  "taking"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  And  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  for  incurring 
this  risk,  as  the  sea-wall  embankment  may  never  be  needed  at  that 
point  for  shipping  purpo.ses  owing  to  the  heavj^  swell  which  prevails 
there. 

The  change  from  the  present  zigzag  line  to  the  straight  or  curved 
line  water  front  has  formed  many  spaces  inside  of  the  proposed  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  thoroughfare  which  are  covered  now  by  water. 

They  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  of  the  new  line  by  a 
7'ed  shade. 

The  new  line  departs  from  the  line  established  across  China  Basin 
by  the  Board  of  Tide  Land  Commissioners.  Mission  Rock  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  basin,  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  ten 
(810)  feet  from  the  line  of  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  and  the 
tidal  current  sets  strongly  through  that  space  and  sweeps  pastRincon 
Point.  On  this  current  much  reliance  is  placed  for  scouring  the 
whole  water  front  as  far  north  as  Clark's  Point. 

It  was  feared  that  if  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners'  line  was 
adopted  as  the  water-front  line,  and  the  sea-wall  or  even  any  piled 
street  should  be  extended  along  any  such  line,  the  effect  might,  and 
probably  would  be,  to  so  contract  the  water-way  that  the  tidal  cur- 
rent would  be  diverted  to  the  outside  of  Mission  Rock.  The  new 
line  was  therefore  deflected  inwards,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  oppo- 
site to  the  rock,  and  distant  from  it  about  one  thousand  (1,000)  feet. 
All  the  engineers  agree  that  this  angle  and  distance  will  obviate  the 
danger,  and  at  the  same  time  aftbrd  ample  room  for  handling  vessels 
between  the  water-front  line  and  the  rock. 

THOROUGHFARE  ALONG  THE  WATER  FRONT. 

An  important  feature  in  the  readjustment  of  the  water  front  is  the 
proposed  thoroughfare.  It  is  laid  out  two  hundred  (200)  feet  in 
width,  and  its  inner  line  is  parallel,  except  at  one  point,  with  the 
new  water-front  line.     It  extends  in   straight  lines  from  point  to 


point  of  the  water  front,  affording  quick  transit  and  easj'^  access  to  all 
parts  of  it. 

As  compared  with  the  present  zigzag  line  it  shortens  the  distance 
from  Larkin  Street  on  the  north,  to  Alameda  Street,  just  south  of 
China  Basin,  by  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  (4,260)  feet,  or 
three-quarters  (f)  of  a  mile,  without  decreasing  the  available  dock- 
age room.  Distance  is  so  material  an  element  in  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling and  transhipment  of  merchandise  that  the  advantage  of  such 
shortened  line  of  transit  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Such  a  com- 
mercial highway  is  even  now  required,  and  will  be  indispensable  in 
future  years.  The  plan  of  harbor  improvement  now  begun  should 
be  projected  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  all  the  future 
demands  of  our  growing  commerce.  For  this  purpose  a  street  of  two 
hundred  (200)  feet  is  none  too  wide.  The  present  Act  of  tlie  Legisla- 
ture authorizes  the  widening  of  the  Water-front  Street  to  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (150)  feet.  Further  legislation,  therefore,  will  be 
needed  for  the  laying  out  of  this  thoroughfare,  fixing  its  width,  and 
extending  the  present  streets  so  as  to  intersect  it. 

In  order  to  preserve  proper  alignment  of  the  blocks  and  sidewalks, 
such  streets  as  have  been  extended  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150) 
feet  in  width  should  be  narrowed  down  to  their  original  width,  e.  g. 
Front  Street,  north  of  Vallejo,  and  Davis  Street,  north  of  Pacific. 
Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  thoroughfare  should  be  vested  in 
the  Harbor  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  repair, 
removal  of  obstructions,  collection  of  harbor  revenue,  and  laying 
railroad  tracks. 

Divided  or  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  municipal  authorities 
over  any  part  of  the  water-front  streets  experience  has  shown  to  be 
both  vexatious  and  a  hindrance  to  business. 

When  lines  of  railroad  are  needed  they  should  be  constructed  by 
the  State,  be  free  to  all  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  freight,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  and  rates  of  toll  as  the  Harbor  Commission- 
ers may  fix  from  time  to  time. 

n:ew  line  in  relation  to  china  and  other  basins. 

There  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining 
China,  Central,  India,  South,  and  Dry  Dock  Basins  as  part  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Bay.  And,  although  the  water-front  line  is 
drawn  across  their  openings,  yet  it  is  provided  in  the  description  of 
the  new  line  that  free  entrance  into  them  shall  be  secured  through 
any  structures  across  such  openings. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  made  in  our  biennial  report, 
page  twenty-seven,  with  regard  to  China  and  Central  Basins.  The 
former  is  greatly  needed  at  this  moment  for  certain  important 
branches  of  business  requiring  space  and  facilities  which  cannot  be 
given  at  any  other  point,  such  as  lumber,  wood,  hay,  bricks,  and  pav- 
ing stone.  If  these  basins  are  to  be  kept  open  for  navigation,  we 
repeat,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Harbor  Commissioners.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  They  were 
granted  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  by  the  Act  of  thirtieth  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  (Statutes  1871-2,  p.  722),  for  rail- 
road and  commercial  purposes.  This  Act  was  amended  by  Act  of 
eleventh  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  (Statutes  1873-4, 


p.  359),  by  striking  out  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and  prohibiting 
their  sale  altogether  and  their  lease  for  more  than  five  years. 

Whatever  policy  induced  these  Acts,  it  is  apparent  the  grant  is 
now  of  little  avail  to  the  city,  but  stands  in  the  way  of  the  improve- 
ment of  her  water  front. 

These  basins  are  becoming  great  mud  flats,  and  the  alternative  is 
either  to  divide  them  into  blocks  and  lots,  or  to  dredge  them  so  as  to 
be  made  accessible  to  vessels. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  China  Basin  and  its  importance  to 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  city.  As  laid  out  and  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic use  by  the  Tide  Land  Commissioners,  it  has  an  area  of  forty-nine 
and  a  half  acres,  and  fronts  on  the  Bay  about  thirty-four  liundred 
feet,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  mile.  The  new  water-front  line  restricts 
this  area,  and  is  about  thirty-two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  con- 
struction of  the  sea-wall  at  some  future  day,  or  even  of  the  thorough- 
fare along  this  line,  with  proper  openings  and  draw-bridges,  will 
furnish  i)rotection  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  himber,  wood,  hay, 
and  brick  business  against  the  southeast  storms,  and  in  effect  will 
convert  it  into  a  large  and  sheltered  dock.  If  the  city  should  (as  is 
now  proposed)  divide  it  into  blocks  and  lots,  and  lease  them,  its 
whole  area  will  soon  be  piled  and  planked,  and  be  as  effectually 
closed  to  navigation  as  if  solidly  filled  up.  As  the  five-year  leases 
begin  to  expire,  and  even  before,  efforts  would  be  made  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  extend  them  for  a  greatly  increased  time.  If  success- 
ful, the  result  will  no  doubt  finally  be  that  the  whole  property  will 
be  acquired  by  the  lessees.  If  unsuccessful,  the  city  will  most  prob- 
ably have  to  encounter,  in  dispossessing  the  lessees,  the  same  vexa- 
tious and  protracted  litigation  that  the  State  was  put  to  in  recover- 
ing possession  of  the  wharves  from  the  lessees  some  years  since. 
During  all  tliat  time,  of  course,  no  repairs  would  be  done  to  the 
structures,  and  when  the  premises  are  recovered,  the  city  will  have 
in  hand  a  property  of  little  use  without  a  great  outlay,  and  be  willing 
tlicn  to  restore  it  to  the  State.  Rather  than  encounter  such  state  of 
things,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  State  to  permit  the  city  at  once 
to  divide  the  basin  into  lots  and  sell  them  for  the  relief  of  some  of 
her  pressing  wants,  or  to  permit  the  Harbor  Commissioners  to  sell 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund.  Far  better, 
however,  in  our  judgment,  will  it  be  for  the  State  to  take  it,  as  she 
has  the  rest  of  the  water  front,  under  her  own  control,  and  improve 
it  as  a  navigable  dock  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  city  and  State. 

Entertaining  these  views,  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  grant 
and  restoration  of  China  and  Central  Basins  to  State  control,  pro- 
viding that  they  shall  be  kept  open  to  navigation  and  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners. 

It  is  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  grant,  but  we  are  advised  that  it  can  be  sustained  by  ample 
authority. 

HOW    PROPERTY    RIGHTS    ARE    AFFECTED    BY    THE    NEW   LINE. 

The  change  of  the  water-front  line  gives  rise  to  certain  legal  ques- 
tions, to  which  we  invite  attention. 

The  Beach  and  Water  Lot  Act,  of  twenty-sixth  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  described  a  certain  lino  known  as  the  "  red 
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line,"  and  declared  it  should  be  the  permanent  water  front  of  the 
city. 

The  land  lying  between  that  red  line  and  the  natural  high  water 
mark  was  granted  to  the  city  for  ninety-nine  (99)  years,  with  authority 
to  divide  the  same  into  blocks  and  lots  and  to  sell  the  same,  paying 
twentj^-five  (25)  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  into  the  State 
treasury.  Such  subdivision  into  blocks  and  lots  was  made,  and  the 
city's  interest  therein  was  sold.  By  the  Act  of  eighteenth  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  (Statutes  1853,  p.  219),  the  State 
directed  the  residuary  estate,  that  is,  the  fee,  in  such  lots  to  be  sold. 
This  was  done,  and  all  the  lots  now  fronting  on  that  red  line — 
declared  to  be  a  permanent  water  front — are  held  in  private  owner- 
ship, mediately  or  immediate!}"  under  the  State. 

On  these  facts  the  cjuestion  arises:  Can  the  State  now  authorize  the 
change  of  the  water  front  so  as  to  deprive  such  lots  of  their  relative 
position  to  it — that  is,  by  placing  the  line  further  out  and  creating  in 
front  of  such  lots  spaces  between  them  and  the  new  line? 

We  believe  that  power  cannot  seriously  be  doubted. 

That  being  conceded,  the  next  question  is,  can  this  be  done  without 
compensation  to  parties  thus  losing  their  relative  position  to  the 
water  front?  If  not,  how  and  when  must  such  compensation  be 
made? 

These  questions  must  necessarily  arise,  and  such  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Legislature  as  will  settle  them  in  conformity  with 
sound  legal  principles,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  those  to 
be  affected  by  the  change. 

No  such  issues  can  arise  as  to  that  class  of  lots  which  are  cut  by 
the  proposed  thoroughfare.  The  part  taken  must  undoubtedly  be 
condemned  and  compensation  therefor  be  made  in  the  usual  way. 

Nor  can  any  difficulty  arise  as  to  another  class  of  lots  which  do  not 
reach  the  inner  line  of  the  thoroughfare — e.  g.,  those  in  the  six  blocks 
between  Pacific  and  Sacramento  Streets.  The  owners  will  no  doubt 
be  willing  to  purchase  the  contiguous  pieces  of  land,  as  their  lots 
would  be  enlarged  and  improved  in  form,  and  a  uniform  alignment 
of  the  sidewalks  and  buildings  be  secured. 

These  three  classes  embrace  all  the  blocks  and  lots  directly  affected 
by  the  change  of  line. 

Legislative  action  will  of  course  be  required  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  these  details.  Tliey  are  not  within  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  by  the  present  laws.  Whatever  mode  be 
adopted,  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  should  be  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 

SEA-WALL. 

First,  as  to  its  necessity.  This  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  open 
question.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one  (1851),  when  improvements  began  on  the  water  front,  it 
was  seen  that  a  retaining  wall  around  the  city  front  and  the  filling 
in  of  the  lots  and  streets  adjacent  would  be  necessary  to  obviate  the 
constant  cost  of  repairs,  and  allow  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings.  The  teredo  destroyed  the  piles,  and  hoof  and  wheel  made 
short  work  of  the  street  planking. 

The  subject  began  to  be  discussed  and  made  its  appearance  in  the 
2* 
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Legislature  in  various  ways.  It  assumed,  however,  definite  shape  in 
the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  (1860)  in  the  bill  to  grant 
the  right  to  construct  the  bulkhead  to  a  corporation  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  Dock  and  Wharf  Company. 

The  measure  was  advocated  and  resisted  with  unusual  ability  and 
persistence  on  both  sides,  and,  as  will  be  remembered,  after  passing 
was  entombed  by  an  executive  veto.  The  whole  bill  proceeded  on  the 
fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  bulkhead.  This  the  opposition  would  have 
been  but  too  ready  to  deny.  Knowing,  however,  that  in  the  face  of 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill,  such 
denial  could  not  be  maintained,  they  resisted  the  bill  on  other 
grounds. 

That  contest  settled  two  points,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  the  sea-wall 
and  that  it  should  be  constructed  by  the  State  and  not  by  private 
parties;  and  soon  after,  on  the  twenty-fourth  (24th)  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  (1863),  an  Act  was  passed  creating  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  enjoining  on  them  its  construc- 
tion. On  the  fifth  (5th)  of  March,  eigh'een  hundred  and  sixty-four 
(1864),  the  said  Act  was  amended,  and  again  the  Board  was  directed 
to  proceed  with  it. 

The  Board  reported  the  plan  of  construction  to  the  Legislature  in 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1865),  and  in  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  (1867),  the  letting  of  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  two  sections,  and  in  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  (1869),  the  completion  of  the  two  sections,  the  letting- 
of  a  third  section  and  its  completion  also,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  (3,252)  feet  in  length,  at  a  cost  of  about  six 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ($680,000)  dollars. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  and  eight  (1867-8),  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  Board,  and  they  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  sea-wall,  hi  their  report  they  reiterate  the  necessity  of  it  and 
entirely  approve  the  plan  on  which  part  of  it  had  then  been  con- 
structed. Again,  by  the  Act  of  the  twenty-eighth  (28th)  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  (1876), the  Legislature  emphatically 
directed  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (1870)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Francisco  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
they  say:  "During  the  contest  referred  to — the  bulkhead  bill  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (1868) — the  peculiar  character  of 
this  harbor,  and  its  requirements  for  protection  and  improvement, 
received  the  most  thorough  attention  and  examination  from  the 
Legislature,  from  Committees  of  this  Chamber,  and  of  the  citizens  at 
large,  and  from  civil  and  military  engineers;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  the  whole  question  was  better  under- 
stood than  at  any  former  period,  and  with  the  facts  and  conclusions 
freshly  before  them,  both  the  Legislature  and  the  public  definitely 
decided  that  a  solid,  permanent  sea-wall  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbor.  The  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three  (1863)  was  the  result  of  this  conviction,  and  it  is  submitted 
that  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  obviate  the  need  of  this  important 
work." 

The  Chamber  was  so  impressed  with  its  necessity  that  they  recom- 
mended the  issuance  of  bonds,  not  exceeding  one  million  of  dollars 
($1,000,000)  for  the  continuance  of  this  work. 
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At  that  session,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  a  bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  for  the  issuance  of  such  bonds,  but  it  failed  to 
receive  the  Governor's  approval  on  grounds  quite  distinct  from  the 
necessity  of  the  work. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
(1860)  to  the  present  time  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall  has  been 
the  settled  policy  of  the  State. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  this  policy.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  time  and  the  total  absence  of  all  dissent. 

If  more  were  wanting  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  great  expense 
imposed  on  the  State  and  the  property  holders  in  keeping  in  repair 
streets  constructed  entirelj'  of  piles  and  planks,  and  traversed  by  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  city,  and  that  such  condition  of  things  entirely 
forbids  improvements  being  made,  and  to  that  extent  decreases  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  State  and  citj''. 

In  all  commercial  cities  the  water-front  lots  have  a  high  value,  but 
in  San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  reason  stated,  it  is  almost  unsaleable. 

Next,  as  to  its  plan.  The  sections  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed have  so  fully  answered  all  the  requirements  for  which  it 
was  designed  that  no  valid  reasons  exist  for  a  change  of  plan. 

It  is  simply  a  rip-rap  embankment  of  stone  which  is  thrown  loosely 
into  a  channel  dredged  about  sixty  (60)  feet  wide  and  twenty  (20)  feet 
deep,  and  carried  up  with  a  proper  slope  to  the  official  grade.  It  is 
a  retaining  wall,  against  which  the  water-front  streets  and  lots  maj'' 
be  solidly  filled  in. 

The  original  plan  of  a  cut  stone  facing  has  been  entirely  aban- 
doned as  of  no  practical  use,  and  involving  great  expense. 

The  portions  of  the  sea-wall  already  constructed,  except  that 
between  the  northerly  line  of  Vallejo  Street  and  the  northerly  line  of 
Union  Street,  will  be  available,  requiring  only  to  be  widened  out  to 
the  new  water-front  line. 

As  the  work  progresses  and  has  become  sufficiently  settled  and 
compact  to  stand  the  outward  pressure,  the  thoroughfare  on  the 
inner  side  should  be  commenced,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  solid  foundation  for  paving  it  with  stone.  Until  that  occurs  it  must 
be  planked. 

We  concur  entirely  in  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board,  in  his  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-three (1873)  on  this  subject :  "  No  plan  for  the  improvement  of  our 
harbor  facilities  can  be  considered  complete  which  does  not  provide 
for  the  paving  of  the  street  along  the  city  front  in  a  permanent  and 
durable  manner.  The  vast  amount  of  traffic  concentrated  on  this 
street  destroys  the  pavement  (planking)  now  in  use  with  great 
rapidity,  and  its  renewal  becomes  an  onerous  expense  both  to  the 
property  owners  and  the  State." 

No  time  could  be  more  auspicious  than  the  present  for  the  re-com- 
mencement of  this  work,  as  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the 
expenditure  would  furnish  employment  to  many  industrious  men 
who  are  now  in  need  of  work. 

NEW   SYSTEM    OF   PIERS. 

The  new  piers  will  be  constructed  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
be  needed,  and  will  be  numbered,  beginning  at  some  point  north  and 
continuing  thus  to  the  south.    They  will  project  generally  at  right 
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angles  from  the  new  water-front  line  to  an  established  pier-head  line 
so  as  to  secure  the  full  sweep  of  the  tidal  currents. 

In  no  case  will  this  projection  exceed  six  hundred  (600)  feet;  in 
some  cases  it  will  be  less.  The  width  of  the  piers  will  be  about 
eighty  (80)  feet  and  of  the  docks  about  two  hundred  (200)  feet. 

This  width  of  dock  is  essential  to  obviate  the  great  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  vessels  lying  at  outer  berths  hauling  out  to  allow 
entrance  and  exit  for  vessels  lying  at  inner  berths  of  the  same  dock. 

ESTIMATE   OF    COST. 

The  Engineer  of  the  Board  has  furnished  the  following  estimates 
of  cost,  winch  include  the  dredging  of  a  channel  sixty  (60)  feet  wide 
and  twenty  (20)  feet  deep,  the  filling  it  with  large  stone  nearly  to  the 
official  grade,  the  filling  the  thoroughfare  with  smaller  stone  and 
earth,  the  planking  of  the  roadway,  and  the  construction  of  a  wharf 
about  thirty  (30)  feet  wide  to  serve  as  a  facing  to  the  sea-wall.  They 
do  not  include  the  paving  of  the  thoroughfare  nor  the  cost  of  new 
piers: 

From  Chestnut  to  Harrison  Street,  distance  7,000  feet $2,357,886 

From  Chestnut  to  Powell  Street,  distance  3,170  feet 844,800 

From  Harrison  to  foot  of  Second  Street,  distance  3,080  feet 1,1,59,400 

Total  distance  of  13,250  feet $4,362,086 

As  the  work  is  to  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  it  is 
deemed  best  to  withhold  the  details  of  these  estimates,  with  the 
expression  of  our  opinion  that  they  will  fully  cover  the  actual  cost. 

MEANS    OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  water  front 
between  Chestnut  and  Harrison  Streets,  as  the  sea-wall  is  most  needed 
there  at  present. 

The  policy  of  the  State  hitherto  has  been  to  construct  the  sea-wall 
and  piers  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  water  front,  and,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  lineal  feet  were  con- 
structed and  so  paid  for. 

The  prosecution  of  the  work  then  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fund  applicable  thereto,  and  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  since  then  sufficient  to  permit  its  resumption. 
_  The  establishment  of  the  new  water-front  line,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
Harbor  Improvement  Fund,  will  now  enable  the  work  to  be  resumed 
at  an  early  day. 

The  average  net  revenue  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  twenty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  (|23,333)  dollars  per 
month;  and,  after  allowing  for  all  probable  contingencies,  it  may 
safely  be  estimated  tliat  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  per  month 
can  be  applied  to  sea-wall  construction. 

A  steady  prosecution  of  the  work  will,  however,  require  an  amend- 
ment of  section  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the 
Political  Code.  It  provides  that  the  sum  total  agreed  to  be  paid  on 
any  contracts  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  money  to  the  credit  of 
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the  Harbor  Improvement  Fund,  not  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  wharves,  their  repair,  dredgjing,  etc. 

If  by  this  is  meant  (as  is  supposed)  that  no  contract  can  be  let 
until  all  the  money  to  be  paid  on  it  is  actually  in  the  Harbor  Fund 
at  the  date  of  its  letting,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the  work  will  be 
interrupted  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  awaiting  sufficient  accumu- 
lation for  the  letting  of  the  next  contract.  As  a  monthly  revenue  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars  ()^20,000)  can  certainly  be  counted 
on,  and  payment  on  such  contracts  are  invariably  made  from  time 
to  time  as  the  work  proceeds,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  such 
provision  of  the  Code.  Interruptions  in  the  work,  when  once 
resumed, 'will  leave  the  water  front  in  a  very  disordered  state,  cause 
much  hindrance  to  business,  and  prove  in  the  end  the  most  expen- 
sive mode  of  doing  the  work.  We  recommend,  therefore,  the  amend- 
ment of  that  section  of  the  Code,  so  that  a  contract  may  be  made 
whenever  the  amount  in  the  Harbor  Fund,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated net  revenue,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work 
contracted  for,  with  a  proviso  that  the  State  shall  in  no  event  be 
liable  for  any  deficiency  in  the  Harbor  Fund. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (1868)  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  (1S69),  the  sea-wall  was  constructed  along  the  follow- 
ing parts  of  the  water  front,  as  it  then  existed,  viz. : 

Along  Front  Street,  from  the  northerly  line  of  Vail ejo  Street  to  the 
the  northerly  line  of  Union  street — length  six  hundred  and  fiftv 
(650)  lineal  feet. 

Total  cost,  seventy-two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  (|72,800) ; 
or  per  lineal  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  ($112). 

Along  East  Street,  from  the  southerly  line  of  Pacific  Street  to  the 
southerly  line  of  Washington  Street — length  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  (743)  lineal  feet. 

Total  cost,  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  dollars  ($206,554) ;  or  per  lineal  foot,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dollars  (§278). 

Along  East  Street,  from  the  South  side  of  Washington  Street  to  the 
south  side  of  Market  Street — length  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
and  forty-three  one-hundredths  (729^^)  lineal  feet. 

Total  cost,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars  ($159,745) ;  or  per  lineal  foot,  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  dollars  (S219). 

Along  East  Street,  from  the  south  side  of  Market  Street  to  a  point 
fifty-two  and  one-half  (52])  feet  northerly  from  Howard  Street — 
length  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  (1,130)  lineal  feet. 

Total  cost,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  ($271,200);  or  per  lineal  foot,  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
($240). 

From  which  it  appears  that  thirty-two  hundred  and  fifty-two  (3,252) 
lineal  feet  of  sea-wall  was  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  seven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  ($710,299). 

By  the  change  of  the  water-front  line,  the  section  from  Vallejo  to 
Union  Street  is  of  no  avail  except  as  so  much  filling  of  Front  Street. 
The  other  sections  are  available  only  as  so  much  filling  of  the  thor- 
oughfare, and  will  reduce  its  cost  to  that  extent.  In  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  two  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
eight    hundred    and    eighty-six   dollars  ($2,357,886)   for   the  seven 
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thousand  (7,000)  feet  of  sea-wall  from  Chesnut  to  Harrison  street, 
such  filling  of  the  thoroughfare  has  been  taken  into  account. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  map  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
twenty-two  new  piers  along  the  seven  thousand  (7,000)  feet  of  water 
front.  Four  of  them  were  constructed  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  remaining  eighteen,  with  the  removal  of  the  old  wharves,  will 
cost  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($600,000).  As  any  section 
of  the  sea-wall  is  constructed  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  some, 
if  not  all  the  piers  along  that  section,  so  that  the  present  number  of 
berths  for  .shipping  may  not  be  decreased. 

The  number  is  now  too  small,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  far  below 
the  need.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prompt  dockage  of  vessels 
arriving  in  port,  and  the  facilities  for  quick  discharge  and  reloading 
are  material  elements  in  a  ship's  bill  of  expenses. 

In  considering  the  ways  and  means  for  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
wall and  piers  it  is  not  pos.sible  to  take  into  account  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  lots  along  the  water  front.  They  should  be  sold  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  sea-wall  and  thoroughfare  is  constructed  opposite 
to  them,  so  that  the  Harbor  Fund  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
enhanced  value.  But  if  compensation  is  allowed  for  damages  caused 
by  the  change  of  the  water-front  line,  it  is  apparent  that  no  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  increase  of  the  Harbor  Fund  from  such 
sales. 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  a  considerable  amount — probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  will  be  needed  for  the 
improvement  of  China  Basin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lumber, 
wood,  brick,  and  hay  business,  if  the  Harbor  Commissioners  are  per- 
mitted to  improve  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
time  which  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  work  from 
Chesnut  to  Harrison  Street,  relying  alone  on  the  accumulation  in  the 
Harbor  Fund  from  the  7iet  revenue. 

Estimated  cost  of  7,000  feet  of  sea-wall  and  thoroughfare  (not  including  tho 

paving  of  the  same) $2,357,886 

Estimated  cost  of  eighteen  piersand  removal  of  old  wharves 600,000 

$2,9.57,886 
Estimated  amount  in  Harbor  Fund   1st  of  January,  1878 380,000 

Balance $2,577,886 

So  that,  estimating  the  net  revenue  at  twenty  thousand  dollars 
($20,000)  per  month,  an  accumulation  of  that  balance  will  require 
about  eleven  years,  and  conseqently  that  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

_  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  completed  in  less 
time,  for  during  the  process  of  construction  there  must  necessarily 
be  considerable  derangement  of  the  wharves  and  streets  along  the 
water  front  and  hindrance  to  travel,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
inconvenience  will  be  the  greater  as  the  period  is  protracted. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  construction  of  the 
whole  of  this  seven  thousand  (7,000)  feet  is  imperatively  demanded 
at  this  moment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  commerce  of  the  port. 
There  is  a  continuous  line  of  sea-wall  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  two  (2,602)  feet  extending  from  the  south  side  of  Pacific  Street 
to  a  point  fifty-two  and   one-half  (52J)  feet  north  of  Howard   Street. 
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It  serves  at  present  all  the  purposes  of  a  retaining  wall  for  that  part 
of  the  water  front.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  until  the  new  sea- 
wall is  constructed  along  that  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  two 
(2,602)  feet,  the  proposed  thoroughfare  cannot  at  all  be  opened,  and 
the  new  piers  which  are  needed  can  be  constrcted  only  at  an  addi- 
tional cost. 

Additional  expense  will  be  incurred,  too,  in  making  the  connec- 
tions between  the  new  sea-wall  and  such  old  portion.  In  our  judg- 
ment true  policy  dictates  that  a  proper  system  having  been  adopted, 
it  should  be  steadily  adhered  to,  utilizing,  as  far  as  possible,  any  old 
work,  but  not  deviating  from  the  system  merely  because  such  work 
has  been  done  and  may  answer  present  purposes. 

To  go  further  into  this  subject  would  only  require  a  repetition  of 
the  reasons  for  any  sea-wall  at  all  which,  as  was  before  observed,  has 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed  work  should  be  done  in  a 
much  shorter  time  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  all  the 
harbor  revenues. 

As  this  view  has  been  pressed  on  our  consideration,  and  may  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  submit  the 
details  involved  in  the  proposition.  It  certainly  is  practicable  to  do 
the  work  in  five  years,  but  it  will  require  an  issue  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  (|l,oOO,OGO)  dollars  of  bonds.  If  made  payable  in 
twenty  years  after  date  of  issue,  and  issued  only  as  the  deficit  in  the 
net  revenue  may  require,  the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  their  semi-annual  redemption  and  ultimate  payment 
might  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  five  years — that  is,  first  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  (1883). 

Starting  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  (1878),  with  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ($380,000) 
dollars  in  the  Harbor  Fund,  with  an  accumulation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand (120,000)  dollars  per  month,  and  letting  the  contracts  so  as  to 
complete  seven  thousand  (7,000)  feet  of  sea-wall  and  thoroughfare, 
and  fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  new  piers  (four  being  already  built)  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  following  issue  of  bonds  and  payment  of 
interest  would  be  required: 

On  1st  of  January,  1879,  bonds  issued $162,148 

Interest  thereon  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  to  1st  of  January,  1880 $9,729 

On  1st  of  January,  1880,  bonds  issued 458,629 

Interest  to  1st  of  January,  1881,  on  $620,777  of  bonds 37,246 

On  1st  of  January,  1881,  bonds  issued 289,646 

Interest  to  1st  of  January,  1882,  on  $910,423  of  bonds 54,625 

On  1st  of  January,  1882,  bonds  issued 323,225 

Interest  to  1st  of  January,  1883,  on  $1,233,648  of  bonds 74,018 

On  1st  of  January,  1883,  bonds  issued 288,218 


.$175,618        $1,521,866 

From  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  (1883), 
in  order  to  meet  the  semi-annual  interest  on  one  million  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  ($1,521,- 
866)  dollars  of  outstanding  bonds  and  commence  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund  sufficient  to  redeem  said  bonds  at  maturity,  there  will 
be  required  a  monthly  deposit  in  the  Harbor  Bond  Fund  of  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents 
($11,627  26). 
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Applying  such  deposits  semi-annually  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  the  monthly  deposit  required  will 
be  as  follows: 

For  the  first  sixteen  years.  -- -$11,627  26 

For  the  seventeenth  year 10,301   79 

For  the  eighteenth  year , - —       6,684  50 

Forthe  nineteenth  year.. 4,473  35 

For  the  twentieth  year 2,078  20 

In  form  they  must,  it  is  presumed,  be  bonds  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  cannot  be  State  bonds. 

It  would  not  be  prudent  with  an  issue  of  bonds  to  such  extent  to 
attempt  any  reduction  of  the  rates  of  dockage,  wharfage,  and  tolls 
until  after  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (1889). 

After  full  consideration,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
issue  of  bonds  at  this  moment.  If  section  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty  six  (2536)  of  the  Political  Code  is  amended  as  before  sug- 
gested, there  will  be  available  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  during 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (1878)  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  (1879)  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
($860,000)  dollars.  This  will  enable  the  Board  to  construct  about 
fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  lineal  feet  of  sea-wall  and  thoroughfare  and 
five  or  six  new  piers,  and  if  the  next  Legislature  deem  it  advisable 
to  have  the  work  pushed  more  rapidly  to  completion  the  issue  of 
bonds  may  then  be  provided  for. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  hope  that  by  judicious  management  of 
the  affairs  of  their  trust  it  may  prove  possible  that  this  work,  so 
important  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State,  may  be  com- 
pleted in  a  reasonable  time  without  resort  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  a 
bonded  debt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  BLANDING, 
BRUCE  B.  LEE, 
A.  M.  BURNS, 
Harbor  Commissioners. 


REPORT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PAYMENT 


SPECIiL  Cilini  i  CHliSE  IIIllGMTli 


REPOKT. 


Mr.  President:  Your  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  the  members  of  the  "Special  Committee  on  Chinese 
Immigration,"  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  make 
the  following  report : 

The  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  these: 

On  the  third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  this 
Senate  created  a  committee  and  charged  it  with  these  duties : 

First — To  investigate  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  in  this 
State. 

Second — To  prepare  and  forward  to  Congress  a  memorial  setting 
forth  the  facts  they  might  ascertain. 

Third — To  prepare  and  serve  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  address,  calling  attention  to  the  evils  likely  to  flow  from  unre- 
stricted Chinese  immigration. 

The  committee  promptly  commenced  their  labors,  and  discharged 
their  duties  zealously  and  well.  They  held  meetings  both  in  Sacra- 
mento and  in  San  Francisco,  and  spent  about  forty  days  in  the  work 
of  taking  testimony,  besides  the  time  consumed  in  traveling  to  and 
from  the  place  of  meeting.  Some  of  the  committee  resided  in  parts 
of  the  State  remote  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  besides  the  mere 
loss  of  time,  and  sacrifice  of  private  business,  their  attendance  was 
accompanied  with  considerable  expense. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  good  which  will  result  to  the 
State  from  the  labors  of  that  committee.  They  displayed  great  skill 
in  drawing  out  and  arranging  the  testimony  so  as  to  show  clearly, 
and  truthfully,  the  terrible  evils  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  our 
civilization.  The  memorial  and  address  are  both  able  and  dignified 
documents,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  committee. 

It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  State  of  California  should  make 
this  question  a  State  matter,  and  warn  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration. 
We  were  the  first  to  feel  its  effects,  and  we  are  in  advance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  States  in  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  for  we 
have  acquired  our  knowledge  by  actual  experience.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  this  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  State,  had  never  spoken  upon  this  question. 

It  is  true  that  resolutions  have  frequently  been  adopted  by  societies 
and  mass  meetings,  and  sent  abroad  throughout  the  country;  but 
these  were  quickly  followed  by  other  resolutions,  adopted  by  churches 
and  other  respectable  bodies  of  our  citizens,  defending  Chinese 
immigration.     Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  wonderful  that 


no  pul)lic  sentiment  grew  up  in  the  Eastern  States  in  harniony  w'*' 
the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  our  own  people  upon  this  question. 

But  wlien  the  State  of  California,  acting  through  a  committee 
Senate,  laid  tiie  facts  before  Congress  and   the  i)eople  of  the  a        3 
country  public  sentiment  changed  at  once,  and  we  have  reas       .0 
believe  that  Congress  will  soon  give  us  the  desired  relief. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  report  of  this  Senate  m- 
mittee  has  been  made  the  basis  for  the  action  of  the  Congress  nal 
Committee,  and  has  also  furnished  the  materials  for  most  of  the 
speeches  which  have  since  been  made  in  Congress  upon  the  Cli.iese 
problem. 

The  State  owes  the  Committee  on  Chinese  Immigration  a  dc  ^t  of 
gratitude  for  the  labors  they  have  ])erformed.  But  in  addition  to  t^  is 
your  committee  believe  that  the  members  of  that  committee  shouid 
receive  a  reasonable  compensation  in  money  for  their  services  "'iffi- 
cient,  at  least,  to  cover  their  necessary  expenses.  We  do  not  b'  3ve 
the  State  desires  its  citizens,  though  they  be  Senators,  to  work  i-.i  it 
without  pay.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  meml  .'S  of 
the  Committee  on  Chinese  Immigration  should  be  paid  precisely  as 
though  they  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Senate  during  its  se.ssi  .»n  to 
perform  the  same  labor,  and  that  for  the  time  they  were  emp  .  yed 
they  should  receive  the  per  diem  of  a  Senator,  and  tliat  they  sliould 
receive  mileage  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  theado[)tion  of  tlie  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  C!alifoniia  hereby  tenders  its  thanks  to  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Senate  r)n  Cliinese  Immigration,  for  tlie  able  manner  in  whieli  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  imposed  u])<m  tliciii  by  tiiis  body. 

Rc.Holvcd,  Tliat  there  be  j)aid  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  out  of  the  Contingent  Fund  of 
the  Senate,  the  following  named  sums,  as  mileage  and  j>er  diem  liir  their  services  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  viz.: 

To  Hon.  Creed  Havniond . .$.345  60 

To  Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis 602  40 

To  Hon.  <;eo.  S.  Evans 436  00 

To  Hon.  M. -J.  Donovan 300  40 

To  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Pierson 300  40 

To  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Rogers 300  40 

To  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin .300  40 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  HILBOKN, 
J.  C.  MUKPHY, 

J.  lambp:rt. 
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RESOLUTION 


CAMBRIA  GRANGE  NO.  25,  P.  OF  H. 


IN    RELATION   TO 


REGULATING  ASSESSMENTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


RESOLUTION. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
California  now  in  session  : 

^Ve,  the  undersigned,  would  most  respectfully  submit  the  following 
resolution  for  your  serious  consideration  and  prompt  action  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  Cambria  Grange  Number  Twenty-five,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  would  respectfully  request  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
this  State  to  pass  some  Act  regulating  assessments  in  this  State, 
whereby  County  Assessors  shall  be  forced  or  compelled  to  assess  all 
lands  equal,  which  are  of  equal  quality  and  locality,  being  cultivated 
or  uncultivated. 

And  that  our  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  L.  M. 
Warden  and  P.  W.  Murphy,  the  representatives  in  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  this  State,  from  this,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  under  the 
seal  of  the  Grange. 

Done,  by  order  of  the  Grange,  this  twelfth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

RUFUS  RIGDON, 

[seal.]  Secretary. 


SUPPLEI^IENTAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  01  STATE  HOSPITALS, 


ASSEMBLY- TWENTY-SECOND   SESSION. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL   REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker  :  Your  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  supplemental  report,  embracing  the  Insane 
''Asylums  and  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  : 

In  almost  every  case  your  committee  presented  themsqlves  at  the 
various  institutions  to  be  examined  with  but  a  few  hours'  notice,  at 
most,  and  generally  without  any  notice  w^hatever,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  the  every  day  workings  and  management,  and  to  avoid 
anything  like  dress  parade  for  the  occasion.  So  that  the  condition 
of  affairs,  as  we  found  them,  are  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

The  insane  wards  of  the  State  are  now  the  most  expensive  of  any 
of  our  beneficiaries,  and  so  fast  is  insanity  increasing  that  it  will  not 
be  many  years  until  the  present  buildings,  costly  as  they  have  been, 
will  be  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  for  their  accommodation.  The 
Stockton  Asylum  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  diminution  of  the  influx  of  patients,  notwithstanding  the  State 
has  spent  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  erecting,  equipping,  and 
operating  an  Asylum  at  Napa.  The  Napa  Asylum,  since  it  was  first 
opened,  has  received  one  thousand  and  seven  patients,  wdiich,  but  for 
that  Asylum,  must  have  gone  to  Stockton.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  rate  at  which  insanity  has  increased  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one ; 


Years. 


1851 
18.52 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
186.3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876^ 
1877^ 


2  3 


13 
130 

222 
305 
348 
382 
378 
432 
549 
618 
615 
717 
751 
802 
849 
911 
,006 
,056 
,3.".5 
,482 
,570 
,596 
,524 
,680 
,839 
,037 
,101 


6 
50 

108 
150 
168 
126 

81 
112 
112 
123 
154 
127 
105 
101 

93 
131 
125 
146 
225 
221 
245 
240 
185 
209 
259 
321 
103 


1 

10 

12 

21 

18 

23 

28 

32 

49 

54 

33 

65 

47 

82 

82 

62 

89 

134 

159 

156 

176 

188 

152 

178 

181 

192 

187 


*  Includes  both  Asylums, 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  insane,  and  that,  unless  other  provisions 
are  made  by  the  Legislature,  the  Asjlums  will  soon  again  be  over- 
crowded. By  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean  to  advise  the  erection 
of  another  asylum,  at  least  not  for  some  time  to  come,  but  rather 
that  the  laws  must  be  made  more  stringent,  or  the  power  of  commit- 
ment placed  in  other  hands,  in  order Ihat  our  Asylums  may  not  be 
made  a  refuge  for  harmless  imbeciles,  idiots,  and  simple-minded, 
who  have  become  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  are  placed  there  to 
get  rid  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  a  competent  board 
of  medical  men  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  patients  by  a 
hundred  or  so.  During  the  past  two  years  twenty-three  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Xapa  Asylum  because  there  was  absolutely  no  sign 
of  insanity.  Four  of  these  feigned  insanity  in  order  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  committed;  several  were  cases  of  men  who 
feigned  insanity  in  order  that  the\"  might  receive  medical  treatment 
for  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  be  supported:  one  "tramp,"  and  a 
number  of  confirmed  drunkards.  A  class  of  indigent  sick,  covering 
every  phase  of  mental  unsoundness  or  weakness  of  mind  are  com- 
mitted to  our  Asylums,  which,  in  every  other  State,  and  in  every 
other  countrv.  are  excluded  from  the  asylums  for  the  insane.  Quite 
a  large  num\)er  of  persons,  who  are  suffering  with  no  other  ailment 
than  senile  dementia,  are  committed  to  our  Asylums,  whose  natural 
protectors  have  grown  weary  of  supporting,  or  who  are  sent  to  the 
Asylums  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go.  They  are 
not  insane  in  the  true  sense,  but  when  they  die  they  serve  to  increase 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaths,  and  while  they  live  to  aug- 
ment the  number  and  increase  the  expense  of  maintenance.  The 
highest  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  this  State  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  eleven  and  ninety-one  oue-hundredths  per  cent.,  ranging 
all  the  way  down  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number  treated. 
During  the  past  year  the  per  cent,  was  seven  and  six  one-hundredths. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  it  is  from  four  to  fourteen  per  cent,  in 
different  asylums.  In  many  of  the  asylums  throughout  the  country 
the  percentage  of  deaths  is  as  low  as  four  on  the  whole  number 
treated. 

THE    ASYLUM    AT    STOCKTON. 

Your  committee  made  their  first  visit  to  the  Stockton  Asylum, 
and  spent  two  days  making  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  of 
all  matters  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  have  an  interest.  There 
were,  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  male  patients,  of  whom  seven  were 
out  on  trial,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  female  patients,  of  whom 
nineteen  were  out  patients,  making  a  total  of  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  there 
were  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  patients  in  this  Asylum 
at  the  close  of  the  year ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The 
decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  Xapa  Asylum.  The  per  cent, 
of  deaths  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  was  seven  and 
six  one-hundredths,  against  eleven  and  ninety-one  one-hundredths 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  this,  too,  with  a  largely 
increased  number  of  desperate  cases.    The  total  number  admitted 


during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  was  two  hundred  and  one,  and  the  number  of  deaths, 
out  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  treated,  was  one  hun- 
dred, eighty-three  recovered,  tliirty  were  discharged  uncured.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Asylum,  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  have  recovered,  six  hundred  and 
thirty  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  discharged  or  removed,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four  have  died,  and  two  liundred  and 
seventy-six  have  escaped.  It  is  a  significant  fact  tliat,  notwithstand- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Napa  Asylum,  the  decrease  in  the  number  at 
Stockton  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  only  nineteen.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  hopes  which  have  obtained  that  the 
Asylum  would  be  materially  relieved  from  its  crowded  condition  are 
in  vain. 

Here  is  found  insanity  in  all  conditions  of  being,  all  stages  of 
life,  and  among  all  classes,  high  and  low.  There  are  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  from  that  up  until  they  attain  their  manhood. 
Men  and  women  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  country 
under  the  sun. 

The  management  of  this  vast  cosmopolitan  throng  of  persons, 
bereft  of  reason,  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  G?  A.  Shurtleff,  who,  without 
a  doubt,  is  doing  his  part  by  the  institution  and  by  the  State  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve anything  like  order  in  this  great  chaotic  mass,  yet  so  complete 
is  the  system  of  government  that  everything  moves  on  like  clock- 
work. Your  committee  believe  that  the  insane  at  Stockton  have  as 
skillful  medical  treatment  as  those  of  any  asylum  in  the  country. 
It  was  a  noticeable  fact,  during  our  visit  to  the  various  wards,  that 
the  physicians  seemed  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  every 
patient,  and  in  most  cases  a  friendship  seemed  to  exist  between 
patient  and  physician,  which  clearly  proved  the  manner  of  usages. 
Every  department,  every  ward,  the  bakeries,  laundry,  and  farm  were 
visited  and  inspected.  By  reason  of  the  farm  attached  to  the  Asylum, 
containing  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  the  best  of  land,  the 
Asylum  is  supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  produced  beets,  tomatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  squashes,  beans,  and 
peas,  corn,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  melons,  hay,  fodder,  pork,  ten  thousand 
gallons  of  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  swine,  calves,  etc.,  furnishing 
a  large  part  of  the  living.  The  farm  is  managed  by  a 
foreman,  and  much  of  the  labor  is  done  by  inmates  of 
the  Asylum,  whose  malady  is  not  of  a  malignant  type. 
Not  only  is  their  labor  utilized,  but  whenever  it  is  possible  to  give 
employment  it  is  found  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  mind.  During  the 
past  year  the  average  per  capita  cost  has  been  forty-one  cents,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  includes  the  entire  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion, salaries  of  physicians  and  employes,  and  all  other  expenses, 
summed  up  and  divided  by  the  number  of  patients. 

The  laundry,  which  is  quite  extensive,  is  also  presided  over  by  a 
competent  person,  while  the  washing  and  ironing  is  all  done  by 
female  patients,  thus  saving  a  very  great  item  of  expense. 

A  mending  room  is  provided,  where  all  the  mending  and  sewing 
is  done.     All  the  muff's  and  restraining  apparatus  are  manufactured 


in  this  department  The  violent  patients  are  very  destnictive  on 
clothing,  destroying  blankets  and  all  other  bedding  by  tearing  them 
with  their  teeth.  For  such  as  these  the  blankets  are  lined  with  heavy 
canvas  and  thoroughly  quilted,  and  since  this  rule  was  adopted  there 
has  been  a  great  saving.  So  violent  are  some  of  the  patients  that 
the  brasis  buckles  on  the  muffs  are  gnawed  in  two,  and  leather  straps 
eaten  off.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  contrivances 
for  controlling  and  restraining  the  violent  insane,  mostly  made  of  can- 
vas, so  that  the  hands  can  be  restrained  without  arbitrary  pinions. 

The  victuals  used  in  the  Asylum  are  good  and  wholesome.  Th 
best  of  bread  is  made,  and  the  meat  comprises  the  entire  carcass,  so 
that  it  is  good.  In  this  respect  the  management  must  be  commended. 
The  meai  for  the  Asylum  is  all  purchased  by  the  carcass,  at  whole- 
sale rates,  and  these  carcasses  are  weighed  when  received.  The 
manner  of  purchasing  all  supplies  is  much  on  the  same  order,  and 
by  means  of  the  various  checks  adopted  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  firaud. 

In  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  between  the  two  Asylums, 
the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
various  ward? : 

WkSM.  WSTAMnmsSlT. 

l^Trajd 51      Stb  «^ud M 

2d -srard T3      SUi  wrd T2 

Sd  TTsr^ ifti     9th  ward 34 

■tei  w-wd *S     Idlli  wsad 7T 

Sih  w»Td 117     Cpt&ase 145 

IsSwMd 3«  A  vaiii 17 

adwssd ±2  B  wKi Jl 

3d  vaid 3s  C  ward 12 

-iA  waid 11  Dvaund T 

SAwvd 12  E  TOd f 

Cdivard 15  F  «aid IC 

Sthwrd ±f;  G«u<d M 

a&  vaid 21  H«ra3<d 18 

Ml  wud 12  I  wr<d T 

Itthvud 1«  J  vaid U 

lUh  ««rd 2J 

There  is  an  old  wooden  structore  which  is  made  to  accommodate  a 
large  number  of  p «aiieeis-  which  is  ab»>lutely  unsafe.  Should  it  ever 
get  on  fire,  which  such  a  structure  is  liable  to  do  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  much  more  so  when  inhabited  by  insane  persons,  therr 
would  undoubtedly  be  great  loss  of  life.  It  has  answered  a  good  pur- 
pose thus  far  without  accident,  but  the  building  should  be  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  a  mere  substantial  one.  This  wooden  building, 
called  the  Cottage,  w^^  erected  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
and  cost  about  fifteen  ihousand  dollars.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  the  wooden  bmlding  used  as  a  laundry  and  engine  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  replaced  by  a  good  and  substantia! 
brick  building  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  which  answers 
for  an  engine  house,  laundry,  work-shop,  etc.  The  upper  story  i? 
fitted  up  as  a  dormitoo^  for  harml^s  patients  and  employes.  Thi- 
building  cost  about  thirty-ibree  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  past  year  improvements -have  been  made  costing  five 
thousand  and  thirtv-six  dollars  and  fiftv-one  cents,  consisting;  of  a  new 


floor  in  the  male  department,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents,  and  new  water-works,  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  eiglity  cents.  The  current 
expenses  for  the  past  year  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  twelve  cents.  The  average 
number  of  patients  during  the  year  has  been  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  three,  the  average  daily  expenses  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  the  average  cost  per  capita  per 
month  twelve  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,  average  daily  cost  per  capita 
forty-one  cents.  During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six 
the  average  number  of  patients  was  greater  than  last  year,  being  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  six,  while  the  average  cost  per  capita 
was  greater.  The  average  cost  per  capita,  per  month,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  was  twelve  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents ;  average 
per  day,  forty-two  cents. 

DETAILED    EXPENSES    DURING    THE    FISCAL    YEAR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-SEVEN. 

Flour. $12,492  52 

Meat - 14,060  64 

Sugar 5,925  39 

Tea 1.727  47 

Syrup 1,262  33 

Potatoes 3,774  35 

Butter 5,859  90 

Coffee 2,277  26 

Lard 643  00 

Fish 1,174  13 

Poultry  and  eggs 468  29 

Beans  and  peas 1 462  10 

Rice  and  cracked  wheat  ^ 794  02 

Corn  meal  and  middlings 547  37 

Fruit 863  17 

Vegetables 172  99 

Salt 142  27 

Vinegar 179  80 

Small  groceries 1,883  99 

Soap  and  potash 1,167  88 

Drugs 2,082  57 

Liquor 854  37 

Tobacco 1.977  13 

Drv  goods 2,109  90 

Clothing  and  hats 7,127  47 

Shoes  and  leather : 2,374  28 

Blankets 1,682  50 

Furniture  and  crockery 1,735  34 

Hardware  and  tinware 1,198  37 

Hay,  grain,  and  feed 1,488  39 

Garden  tools  and  seeds 186  87 

Lumber 1,377  62 

Building  material  and  repairs 2,706  16 

Brooms  and  brushes 495  44 

Books  and  stationery 416  03 

Oil  and  gas I 2,150  50 

Paints,  oil  and  glass 448  41 

Fuel .                                        16,899  47 

Bedding 2,486  34 

Casting,  pipes,  and  iron 1,018  27 

Discharged  patients 268  50 

Pieturned  escapes 412  25 

Pay-roll  and  wages 71,402  97 

Miscellaneous 2,418  50 

Total $181,196  15 
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The  demented  ward  in  the  male  department  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Asylum  and  to  the  State.  It  is  damp  and  cold,  with  none  of  the 
comforts  which  patients  in  all  other  wards  enjoy.  This  building 
should,  by  all  means,  be  improved  and  enlarged. 

The  walk  and  carriage-way  connecting  the  two  buildings,  several 
hundred  yards  long,  and  the  carriage-way  from  the  female  buildings 
to  the  street  should  be  graveled.  They  are  utterly  impassable  in 
winter,  owing  to  the  mud. 

Another  improvement  which  is  urgently  needed  is  the  extension 
of  the  sewage  pipes  to  the  tule  border,  in  order  to  provide  more  per- 
fect sewerage,  and  do  away  with  the  engine,  which  now  has  to  be 
kept  in  constant  use. 

Your  committee  are  fully  satisfied  that  under  the  management  of 
Dr.  Shurtleff  the  interests  of  the  State  are  being  carefully  guarded, 
and  that  the  minimum  of  economy  has  been  reached.  We  take 
pleasure  in  commending  the  management  throughout. 

NAPA    ASTLUM. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  the  Napa  Asylum  had  two  hundred  and  eight  patients ; 
and  during  that  year  four  hundred  and  five  were  admitted,  making 
a  total  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  treated.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  forty  were  discharged  as  recovered,  thirty  as  improved.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  patients.  The  nominal  capacity  of  the  Napa  Asylum  is  five 
hundred,  but  after  carefully  examining  the  wards,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  be  made  to  accommodate  a  much 
greater  number  without  bringing  it  up  to  as  crowded  a  condition  as 
the  Stockton  Asylum.  Many  of  the  sleeping  rooms  which  now  have 
but  one  bed  are  large  enough  for  two,  in  cases  where  the  patient's 
insanity  is  not  of  a  violent  character.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  patients  do  not  live  in  their  rooms,  but  spend  their  time  in  the 
corridors,  which  are  commodious  and  constructed  so  as  to  insure 
good  ventilation.  As  the  Asylum  at  Stockton  is  full  to  overflowing, 
the  insane  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Napa,  and  arrangements  made  to 
put  seven  or  eight  hundred,  at  least,  in  that  institution.  Here,  again, 
we  find  a  number  of  cases  of  mild  insanity  which  ought  not  to  be 
consigned  to  any  State  Asylum.  There  are  many  patients  who  have 
no  right  in  the  Asylum,  but  there  is  no  other  place  to  put  them,  and 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  they  are  kept. 

The  Asylum  is  suffering  greatly  because  of  the  inadequate  supply 
of  water,  which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  institution,  but 
retards  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  commodious  grounds. 
Last  summer  the  Directors  were  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  in  order  to  prevent  the  scanty  supply  of  water  from 
being  turned  off. 

The  management  of  the  Asylum  is  vested  in  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins, 
who,  by  reason  of  a  life-time  study,  and  his  travel  abroad  among 
the  various  asylums  of  the  world,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion. We  believe  him  to  be  the  right  man  at  the  wheel.  The  attend- 
ants are  chosen  with  regard  to  their  fitness,  and  no  harsh  treatment 
is  permitted,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  mufl's  have  to  be  used  to 
prevent  the  violent  patient  from  harming  himself  and  others. 

The  Asylum,  inside,  is  kept  in  an  excellent  condition,  clean  and 
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tidy.  It  is  to  be  rearetted  that  the  flooring  is  so  soon  showing  signs 
of  splintering.  Tiiey  now  present  a  much  worse  appearance,  during 
the  three  years'  service,  tlian  do  those  at  Stockton  after  long  years  of 
use.     They  should  have  been  painted  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Directors  strive  to  furnish  employment 
to  as  many  of  the  patients  as  can  be  trusted.  A  great  deal  of  the 
tarm  and  garden  work,  as  well  as  the  laundry  and  sewing  work, 
might  be  performed  by  the  patients. 

Considering  that  everything  is  new,  and  the  machinery  not  yet  run- 
ning as  smoothly  as  it  will  be,  and  also  the  small  number  of  patients, 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  Asylum  has  been  reduced  to  a 
very  .satisfactory  figure.  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
the  per  capita  daily  cost  was  two  dollars  and  thirty -six  cents;  Feb- 
ruary, one  dollar  and  seventy-two  cents;  March,  one  dollar  and 
thii-ty-five  cents;  April,  one  dollar  and  nineteen  cents;  May,  one 
dolhir  and  eight  cents;  June,  ninety-seven  cents;  July,  eighty-five 
cents;  August,  ninety-two  cents;  September,  eighty-eight  cents;  Octo- 
ber, seventy-seven  cents;  November,  eighty  cents;  December, 
seventy-nine  cents;  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
seventy-nve  cents;  February,  seventy-five  cents;  March,  sixty -six 
cents;  April,  sixty-four  cents;  May,  sixty-one  cents;  June,  sixty 
cents.  The  cost  has  now  been  reduced  to  fifty-six  cents,  against  forty- 
one  cents  at  the  Stockton  Asylum.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  farm  at  Napa  is  not  yet  as  productive  as  tliat  at  Stockton, 
and  also  that  two  hundred  more  patients  could  be  cared  for  without 
increa.sing  all  the  expenses  in  proportion.  The  pay-roll  of  wages 
during  the  month  of  January  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

DEAF,    DUMB,    AND    BLIND    ASYLUM. 

The  public  are  led  to  suppose,  by  the  name  of  this  institution,  that 
it  is  an  Asylum  where  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  persons  may  be  sent  for 
medical  treatment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  purely  an  educational 
institution,  where  reading,  writing,  music,  and  other  branches  of 
learning  are  taught  by  the  various  means  and  appliances  b}'  which 
deaf  mutes  and  blind  children  learn  to  receive  and  transmit  ideas. 
Of  course,  they  receive  medical  attendance  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  in  no  manner  to  be  considered  as  a  hospital. 

The  committee  arrived  at  the  building  without  having  given  them 
notice.  We  found  the  buildings,  whicli  have  been  serving  tempo- 
rarily until  the  new  buildings  shall  have  been  completed,  in  a  very 
crowded  condition,  but  well  kept,  orderly,  and  neat.  The  dormi- 
tories, also  unduly  crowded,  are  well  ventilated,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  least  po.ssible  discomfort  under  the 
circumstances.  The  accommodations  as  to  sleeping,  eating,  and 
exercise,  are  good — in  fact,  the  bill  of  fare  is  superior  to  that  of  a 
majority  of  ])rivate  boarding  schools. 

Tlie  educational  departments  are  ably  conducted  by  Professor 
Warring  Wilkinson,  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  reside  in  the  building, 
and  exerci.se  personal  supervision  over  the  scholars.  There  has  been 
no  case  of  sickness  among  the  inmates  since  December.  Last  year 
there  were  about  thirty  cases  of  diphtheria,  Avhich  was  traced  to  a 
l)roken  sewer  pipe,  and  as  soon  as  discovered  and  remedied  the 
disease  disappeared. 
2'" 
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The  books  and  records  of  the  iiistitntion  are  kept  in  a  very  system- 
atic yet  unique  manner.  At  a  jilance  it  can  be  ascertained  exactly 
how  mucii  of  any  article  of  consnn])tion  has  been  purcliased  for  a 
montli,  a  year,  or  during  the  wlioh'  period  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  super- 
intendency,  and  the  price  i)er  pound.  A  system  of  jiurchases  lias 
been  adojited,  under  which  there  could  be  no  i)ecu]ation  without  the 
collusion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  numl)er  of  children  at  pres- 
ent is  about  one  hundred — sixty  boys  and  forty  girls. 

The  new  twin  buildings,  now  approaching  completion,  are  models 
in  every  respect.  \\'ithout  any  useless  adornments,  the  money  has 
been  devoted  to  making  substantial  structures,  and  your  committee 
will  say  that  there  is  not  a  public  or  private  institution  in  the  coun- 
try that  will  excel  these  in  the  matter  of  superior  ventilation,  drain- 
age, and  the  admission  of  sunlight  into  all  the  rooms.  The  sanitary 
appliances  are  almost  perfect. 

J.  C.  MONTAGl^K,  Chairman, 
R.  W.  MURPHY,  M.  D., 
M.  W.  WILSON. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  A  LECTURE 


IRRIGATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  IRRIGATM  QUESTION  M  CALIFORNIA. 


Synopsis  of  a  lecture  delivered  on  this  subject  in  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
By  WM.  H.  HALL,  C.  E. 


The  lecturer  first  drew  attention  to  the  very  sad  condition  of  affairs 
existing  in  the  interior  valleys  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State, 
portraying  the  loss  and  sufiJ'ering  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
failure  of  rains  during  the  past  seasons.  He  spoke  of  the  present 
abundant  rains,  but  warned  his  hearers  that  so  far  from  being  an 
inopportune  time  to  agitate  the  irrigation  question,  this  was  just  the 
time  for  such  discussion,  for,  by  the  time  any  practical  good  could 
come  of  it,  irrigation  itself  would  again  be  much  needed  else  the 
climate  of  our  State  would  change,  which  was  not  at  all  likely.  We 
must  beware  of  the  policy  of  that  rustic  philosopher  who,  not  want- 
ing a  roof  on  his  house  when  there  was  no  rain,  did  not  put  it  on 
when  he  could,  but  though  sorely  in  need  of  a  roof  when  it  did  rain, 
could  not  put  it  on  when  he  would. 

The  levee  and  reclamation  questions  should  have  been  considered 
two  years  ago  in  order  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  floods  which 
are  now  visiting  us,  and  now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  irrigation 
question. 

Of  the  very  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  farmers  and 
land  owners  to  inaugurate  irrigation  enterprises,  few  have  passed  the 
point  where  preliminary  discussion  ends.  To  most  of  the  small 
number  of  these  movements  which  have  taken  on  definite  form  were 
given  but  short  and  fitful  lives,  and  few  have  consummated  in  the 
construction  of  works  to  which  their  projectors  may  turn  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction.  In  each  instance  of  failure  two  causes  may  be 
assigned — the  absence  of  method,  and  the  lack  of  means. 

Irrigation  property  is  regarded  with  great  disfavor  by  our  capital- 
ists for  two  reasons — the  indefinite  nature  of  the  water  privilege 
acquired  under  past  and  present  laws  respecting  water  rights ;  and 
the  absence,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  that  security  for  ade- 
quate returns  upon  the  investment  which  the  law  of  industrial 
enterprise  demands. 

There  being  no  definition  of  rights,  and  no  overruling  power  to 
direct  generally,  and  establish  system  amongst  the  different  works  and 
districts,  we  find  discord  wherever  irrigation  has  dared  to  raise  its 
head,  and  disheartening  apathy  everywhere  else  throughout  the  dry 
valleys. 

He  next  reviewed  the  existing  water  appropriation  law  and  its 
workings.     Any  one  can  take  as  much  water  as  he  wants  at  any  point 


he  choses.  Under  this  law  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  systematic 
apportionment;  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  streams 
to  supply  water;  no  complete  and  intelligent  records  kept  of  the 
amount  of  water  claimed;  no  official  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
water  actually  appropriated;  no  check  upon  injurious  interference 
with  natural  water  courses;  no  definition  or  real  protection  of  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners. 

Kival  appropriators  Avaste  the  precious  hours  of  the  irrigation  sea- 
sons in  wrangling  over  the  division  of  the  waters,  generally  more 
than  enough  for  all,  while  riparian  proprietors  have  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence or  the  Courts  if  their  interests  are  injured  in  the  melee.  It  is 
this  state  of  affairs  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  by  wise 
legislation. 

The  local  water  commission  laws,  of  which  quite  a  number  have 
been  passed,  as  applicable  to  various  counties  of  the  State,  were  next 
reviewed,  and  their  workings  shown  to  be  scarcely  better  than  that 
of  the  general  water  appropriation  law. 

In  brief,  these  measures  have  failed  of  their  purposes  through  the 
absence  of  general  system,  scientific  treatment,  and  overruling  com- 
petent authority  to  direct,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  only 
be  vested  in  the  State,  and  executed  by  a  department  of  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  general  irrigation  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
was  then  considered,  and  shown  to  have  worked  to  some  advantage 
for  reclamation  purposes,  but  not  to  have  answered  any  good  end  for 
the  would-be  irrigator.  Under  it  the  districts  could"  only  become 
water  appropriators;  there  was  no  general  system,  and  no  defined 
rights  to  water. 

After  all  this  legislation  we  find  the  irrigation  interest  in  a  worse 
condition,  really,  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  works  constructed.  For  now,  rights  have  grown  up 
which  will  have  to  be  condemned,  customs  and  ideas  have  taken 
hold  amongst  the  people  which  will  have  to  be  eradicated  before  the 
irrigation  problem  is  solved. 

We  jBnd  little  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  our  policy  towards  the 
irrigation  interest  in  the  experience  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Italy  in  this 
regard;  but  in  the  annals  of  irrigation  in  Spain  we  find  much  that  is 
instructive  in  this  connection. 

In  all  lands  where  irrrigation  has  been  practiced  as  a  general  agri- 
cultural method  it  has  become  necessary  to  supply  by  government 
authority  that  system  in  the  distribution  of  the  waters  from  the 
streams  and  in  the  construction  of  works  the  absence  of  which  has 
caused  such  evil  eff'ects  in  our  irrigated  sections. 

Spain,  particularly,  found,  after  endeavoring  to  get  along  for  years, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  it,  and  was  obliged,  at  great  expense,  to 
correct  a  state  of  affairs  which  had  grown  up,  similar  to  that  towards 
which  we  are  fast  drifting:  the  monopolizing  and  wasteful  use  of 
the  waters  of  her  streams  by  the  few,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
interest.  The  Spanish  Government  early  tried  the  policy  of  con- 
structing irrigation  works  at  its  own  expense,  but  after  its  experience 
with  the  Royal  Canals  of  Aragon  and  of  Tauste,  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  course,  and  found  it  more  advantageous  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  such  works  by  private  and  corporate  enterprise.  In 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  was  announced  that 
twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  Royal  funds 


would  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the  construction  of  irri- 
gation works  under  proper  government  regulations.  This  money- 
was  partially  disbursed  as  subsidies  to  projectors  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises, and  partially  as  loans  to  irrigators  and  constructors  of  canals. 
Finally,  after  years  of  consideration  and  investigation,  the  general 
law  governing  water  rights  and  construction  and  maintenance  of 
irrigation  works  was  published  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
A  synopsis  of  this  law  was  given,  and  applications  of  its  principles 
and  salient  features  made  to  our  condition  in  California. 

Irrigation  has  always  been  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  and  an 
unending  subject  of  legislation. 

There  are  three  elements  which  must  necessarily  be  present  to 
insure  the  commercial  success  of  irrigation :  suitable  lands ;  water 
sufficient  to  irrigate  them;  population  skillful  and  industrious  to 
use  the  water  to  advantage.  Without  all  of  these  elements  present 
in  the  highest  degree,  irrigation  may  be  gradually  extended,  but  its 
development  cannot  be  forced  without  danger  of  disastrous  failure. 

Although  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  wdiich  are  suitable  for 
irrigation  in  a  high  degree,  there  are  also  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  if  not  millions,  which,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of 
soil  or  configuration  of  surface,  cannot  be  cultivated  with  profit  by- 
irrigation  under  any  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  arise  for 
years  to  come. 

Our  water  supply  is  abundant  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Tulare  Valleys,  for  instance,  ultimately  to  irrigate  all  of  the  lands  in 
those  valleys\vhich  could  well  lay  claim  to  a  share  of  it;  but,  owing 
to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  excessive  waste  caused  by  lack  of  skill  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  irrigators,  it  does  not  do  its  duty  of 
irrigating  two  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  cubic  foot  of  flow  for 
four  months,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  do  this  duty  for  many  years 
unless  the  State  regulates  its  use. 

After  explaining  in  detail  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  different 
soils  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valleys,  under  irrigation,  the 
lecturer  said : 

To  resume — we  have  four  classes  of  lands  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion as  possessing  marked  peculiarities  affecting  the  water  supply 
necessary  for  their  cultivation : 

First— The  delta  lands  of  the  Tulare  Valley  which  at  first  take  a 
great  deal  of  water  to  irrigate  them,  but  gradually  become  thoroughly- 
saturated,  and  in  the  course  of  five  years,  perhaps  may  be  irrigated 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  water. 

Second — The  shallow  soil  plain  lands  which  do  not  take  nearly  so 
much  water  to  wet  tliem  at  first,  but— drying  out  quickly— each  year 
afterwards  require  nearly  as  much  as  thev  did  the  first  year,  and 
always  more  than  the  delta  lands  do  after  they  become  well  wetted 
once. 

Third— The  deep  sandy  soil  plain  lands  which  take  an  immense 
quantity  at  first,  and  always  will  take  more  than  either  of  the  two 
classes  first  mentioned,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  we  need  hardly 
hope  will  be  accomplished  with  the  standard  allowance  of  water  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Fourth — The  deep  soil  alkaline  adobes  which  the  first  year  take, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  either  of  the  others  at  one  irrigation,  but  which 
may  demand  ever  afterwards  comparatively  little  at  a  time,  but  con- 
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stantly  repeated  applications  late  into  each  season  while  the  crops  are 
growing. 

There  are  in  the  Tulare  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  four  and  a  half 
to  five  million  acres  of  lands  which  might  be  brought  under  irriga- 
tion if  the  water  supply  were  sufhcient.  Not  more  than  half  of  this 
area  is  well  adapted  to  farming  by  irrigation,  and  fully  one-fourth  is 
decidedly  not  well  suited.  If  the  State  should  make  an  apportion- 
ment of  her  waters  this  fourth  would  demand  its  share. 

During  the  past  year  the  lecturer  had  made  and  caused  to  be  made 
many  observations  upon  the  flow  of  the  streams  into  these  valleys 
from  the  Sierra,  and  was  enabled  to  make  very  fair  estimates  of  their 
volume  in  ordinary  seasons  as  well  as  in  the  past  exceptionally  dry 
season. 

The  flow  of  all  the  streams  from  the  Stanislaus  to  the  Kern  River, 
inclusive,  was,  during  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  twenty  to 
twenty-one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  In  the  ordinary 
season  their  volume  averaged  during  the  corresponding  period  about 
double  the  quantity.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  past  year  but 
one  thousand  and  twenty  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  were  flow- 
ing from  the  mountains  above  ground  in  all  the  streams  spoken 
of — not  more  than  enough  to  fill  one  good-sized  canal. 

Although  on  the  different  soils  the  duty  of  this  water  will  vary 
greatly,  it  might  be  expected  to  irrigate,  on  the  average,  per  cubic 
foot,  per  second,  flowing  for  four  months,  first  year,  thirty  acres ;  fifth 
year,  one  hundred  acres  ;  tenth  year,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  ; 
fifteenth  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres ;  twentieth  year,  two 
hundred  acres.  The  porous  qualities  of  soil  are  not  alone  to  blame 
for  this  deficiency  in  duty  of  water,  but  the  cultivators  themselves 
are,  and  will  be  even  more  at  fault.  At  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
acres  per  cubic  foot,  there  was  enough  water  in  the  streams  to  irri- 
gate the  four  million  acres  of  lands  even  in  this  dry  year.  But  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  acres  to  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  all  we  can  expect 
for  the  first  year,  under  the  present  conditions,  there  would  not  be, 
even  in  ordinary  seasons,  much  more  than  enough  to  irrigate  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  irrigable  lands. 

Therefore,  it  seemed  to  the  lecturer  that  the  system  of  districting 
the  irrigable  lands  of  these  valleys  must  be  a  progressive  and  not  a 
predetermined ly  rigid  one.  And  the  waters  should  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  duty  they  will  do  on  the  different  soils,  and  such 
apportionments  should  be  corrected  annually,  as  the  ground  becomes 
filled  up,  and  the  duty  may  be  increased. 

Our  i)opulation  is  deficient  in  number,  and  much  wanting  in  skill 
necessary  to  prosecute  irrigation  to  advantage.  General  irrigation  in 
California  must  be  preceded  by  general  immigration.  If  the  State 
forces  one  she  must  force  the  other.  In  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer 
the  State  should  do  everything  in  her  power  to  straighten  out  the 
water-right  and  irrigation  questions  by  establishing  method,  as  far 
as  possible,  but  should  not  guarantee  interest  on  bonds  of  irrigation 
districts,  for  the  reason  that  every  possible  district  would  imme- 
diately organize,  want  its  bonds  guarantied,  and  if  the  State  guaran- 
tied for  one  she  would  have  to  do  so  for  all.  The  result  would  be 
disastrous  failure  to  produce  out  of  the  lands  the  values  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them,  for  the  very  good  reasons  that  much 


of  the  land  is  not  well  suited  for  cultivation  by  irrigation ;  the  water 
suppl}'-  is  insufficient  to  bring  all  of  this  land  under  cultivation  for 
years  to  come;  the  population  is  not  here,  could  not  be  brought  here 
and  endowed  with  the  necessary  skill  and  industry  to  prevent  the 
failure. 

Irrigation  must  grow  a  gradual  and  a  healthy  growth.     Great 
works  do  not  make  successful  irrigation  enterprise. 
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TESTIMONY. 


Saturday,  February  2d,  1878. 

The  Committee  met  at  eleven  a.  m.,  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners.  Present — Messrs.  Ostrom,  Garver, 
Waters,  and  Kercheval ;  absent,  J.  V.  Coffey.  J.  K.  Byrne  appeared 
as  attorney  for  the  Hydraulic  Association. 

The  first  witness  called  was  A.  T.  Arrowsmith,  who  testified  as 
follows : 

A.    T.    AEROWSMITH. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Mr.  Arrowsmith,  you  are  partially  acquainted  with 
the  object  in  view  of  this  committee.  I  will  state,  this  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  views  in  regard  to  the 
washing  in  our  river  channels,  the  filling,  if  any,  in  the  Harbor  of 
San  Francisco,  and  a  general  investigation  of  that  subject.  I  presume 
that  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  just  to  make  a  statement  of  your 
knowledge,  and  in  your  own  way,  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  then 
if  gentlemen  have  questions  to  ask  thej^  can  do  so. 

Mr.  ArroivsmitJi — Well,  I  would  merely  state  that  some  two  years 
since  I  had  occasion,  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  make  some  exam- 
inations on  Bear  River  and  its  tributaries,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  mining  that  was  done  on  that  stream.  I  collected  some  informa- 
tion at  that  time  which  I  will  give  you.  In  the  course  of  that  inves- 
tigation I  visited  every  mine  that  was  then  working  on  Bear  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  estimated  the  quantity  of  earth  which  was 
being  moved  daily,  and  I  started  in  with  the  estimate  that  an  inch  is 
estimated  to  move  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubic  feet,  or  five 
cubic  yards,  in  twenty-four  hours  through  a  sluice  having  a  grade  of 
six  inches  to  the  box.  But  I  took,  as  a  basis  to  work  on,  the  amount 
of  four  cubic  yards  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  found  that  on 
Bear  River  twenty  thousand  inches  of  water  were  used  on  Bear  River 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  working  season,  that  is,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days  of  twenty  hours  each,  assuming  the  data  as  correct 
that  eighty  thousand  cubic  yards  move  daily,  or  thirteen  million 
cubic  yards  per  year,  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.  I 
made  an  examination  at  Bear  River  Dam,  wliich  is  the  dam  con- 
ducting the  water  from  Bear  River  into  the  Bear  River  Ditch, 
and  as  near  an  estimate  as  I  could  make  from  an  examination  there, 
and  from  the  ditch  tender,  I  found  out  that  the  amount  of  tailings 
passing  the  dam  of  the  Bear  River  Ditch  daily,  was  twenty-nine 
thousand  cubic  yards,  or  four  and  a  half  million  cubic  yards  per 
annum.  Then  the  amount  of  debris  deposited  on  the  farming  lands 
below  Bear  River  Canon  is  estimated  at  sixtj^-three  and  a  half  mil- 


lion  cubic  yards,  that  is  to  say,  itemized,  ten  thousand  acres  covered 
three  feet  in  depth  ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  fall  of  the  original 
channel  of  the  river,  from  the  canon  to  Feather  River,  twenty  miles 
in  length,  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  twenty  feet  in  depth. 
This  amount  would  find  its  way  to  the  valley  in  about  thirteen  years. 
The  quantity  of  debris  remaining  in  the  channel  of  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  yearly,  would  be  eight  and  a  half  cubic  yards,  which 
would  be  an  amount  sufficient  to  raise  its  bed  four  and  a  half  feet 
each  year,  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  thirty  miles  in  length.  Of 
my  estimate  of  the  materials,  about  one-third  of  the  wash  is  sand 
and  gravel — about  one-third  of  the  whole.  And  this,  with  what  are 
called  the  "slickens" — sand,  gravel,  and  slickens — are  the  only 
materials  that  have  been  deposited  in  the  valley  below  the  mouth  of 
the  caiion.  It  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  land  still  liable  to 
be  covered  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River  was  thirty  thousand  acres. 

3Ir.  Waters — Is  that  amount  so  situated  that  the  same  cause  would 
create  a  like  effect  as  it  has  on  the  other  ? 

Answer— Yes,  sir.  I  would  state  in  connection  with  this  that  the 
farmers  on  Bear  River,  and  on  those  valley  lands,  have  been  obliged 
to  raise  levees  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  debris,  but  every  season  those  levees  broke, 
and  more  or  less  land  continues  to  be  covered  over.  At  least  fifty 
thousand  acres  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  this  debris.  The  estimate 
of  the  number  of  acres  I  estimate  from  information  that  I  have 
obtained  on  the  ground;  I  know  nothing  about  it  from  my  own 
observation  there. 

3Ir.  Waters — Would  any  reasonable  system  of  levees  prevent  this 
permanently,  or  would  it  only  be  a  temporary  prevention,  if  the 
same  cause  keeps  on  to  produce  the  same  effects? 

A. — An  idea  was  suggested  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  Bear  River  Canon  down  to  the  tules,  and  to  have  all  this 
debris  carried  down  to  the  tules  and  cover  them  up ;  but  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  no  canal  of  a 
sufficient  grade  could  be  obtained  on  those  level  lands  there,  and 
Avith_  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  keep  the  material  moving ; 
and  if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  why  the  canal,  like  the  channel  of 
the  river,  would  fill  up  just  in  the  same  way;  so  I  didn't  think  that 
at  all  practical.  The  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself  in  my  mind 
was  for  either  the  miners,  who  were  engaged  in  those  portions  on 
Bear  River  and  its  tributaries,  to  bind  together  and  purchase  all  the 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  or  have  the  State  or  some  other  party 
extinguish  those  titles. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Did  you  notice  in  regard  to  the  channel  of  Bear 
River ;  did  you  notice  the  old  channel  ? 

A. — I  crossed  that  old  channel  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
I  recollect  where  the  old  channel  was — at  Johnson's  Crossing. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  any  changes? 

A. — Oh,  yes !  Entirely  filled  up.  You  could  not  tell  where  the 
channel  was. 

Q. — It  was  entirely  filled  up  ? 

A. — Entirely  filled  up. 

Q. — What  was  the  original  channel? 

A.-;-Well,  the  original  channel,  as  I  recollect  it  at  that  early  day, 
the  river  had  come  down  through  those  valley  lands,  and  there  was 
a  gulch  there  that  was,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 


dred  feet  in  width,  from  surface  to  surface,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  depth.  I  recollect  we  had  to  go  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
then  up  again  on  the  opposite  side.  Now,  it  is  entirely  obliterated. 
There  is  probably  no  channel  of  Bear  River  now;  the  water  just 
spreads  itself. 

Q. — You  did  not  prospect  to  see  how  deep  that  debris  was  over  that 
bottom  land? 

A. — Oh,  no !  It  was  impossible.  Represented  to  me  from  one  to 
fifteen  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  lla^^r.s — Could  you  tell  by  any  trees,  fruits — trees  seen — how 
deep  the  debris  was  ? 

A. — No ;  I  could  not  tell.  I  cannot  form  any  idea.  I  know  it  could 
not  be  less,  on  the  average,  than  three  feet. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  are  acquainted  with  the  channel  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River — familiar  with  it? 

A. — No,  not  familiar,  no  sir — from  no  examinations  that  I  have 
•ever  made.     In  fact,  I  will  say  that  I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Q. — You  know  nothing  in  regard  to  the  harbor? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  state  what  object  you  had  in  going  up  and  making 
those  investigations  ? 

A. — I  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  gone  there  to  make 
examinations.  I  have  no  objections  in  stating  the  object,  if  you 
desire  it.  I  went  up  there  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  living  at 
the  mouth  of  Bear  River. 

3Ir.  Waters — While  you  were  making  that  investigation  at  the 
instance  of  the  farmers,  did  you  confine  your  inciuiries  to  the 
farmers,  or  did  you  also  make  inquiries  of  persons  interested  on  the 
other  side  of  the  matter  ? 

A. — Well,  I  went  up  there  to  gather  information  in  regard  simply 
to  the  quantity  of  material  and  the  mines  that  were  at  work,  and 
also  to  get  the  names  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Garber — Is  this  land  that  is  covered  entirely  ruined  ? 

A. — Oh,  yes!  Entirely  ruined.  There  is  nothing  on  all  the  por- 
tion that  I  saw — nothing  but  a  growth  of  willows.  Nothing  but 
moisture — no  soil.    Simply  a  gravel  and  sand  bank. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  if  you 
obtained  your  information  in  regard  to  the  ciuantity  of  earth  washed 
from  the  miners  themselves? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  made  inc[uiries,  of  course,  of  the  miners,  but  I  made 
my  own  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  washed.  Of  course  it  was  a  mere 
approximate;  I  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  These  facts,  I 
think,  that  I  have  stated,  are  tolerably  reliable. 

Q. — You  gathered  them  from  information  you  got  from  the  miners 
themselves? 

A. — Yes,  and  from  measurements  that  I  made. 

Mr.  Byrne — How  did  you  ascertain — from  what  source  of  infor- 
mation did  vou  ascertain — the  ciuantity  of  debris  that  was  passing 
the  Bear  River  Ditch? 

A. — I  stated,  at  the  time,  that  the  tender  at  the  ditch  informed  me 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sluice  out,  twice  everj^  day,  a  length  of  ditch 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  in 
depth;  beside  which  he  had  a  settling  reservoir,  which  he  sluiced 
out  once  a  week,  and  that  was  two  hundred  feet  square  and  some 
twenty  feet  deep.    Then  the  gate  in  the  blockade  was  continued  in 
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the  opening  when  there  was  plenty  of  water;  then  the  water  was 
running  over  the  dam  continually.  Of  course  I  could  get  the  quan- 
tity very  well  from  the  depth  and  the  settling  of  the  reservoir. 

Q. — How  much  time  did  you  devote  to  that  investigation? 

A. — I  think  about  ten  days. 

Q. — You  went  there  at  the  request  of  the  farmers  owning  land  on 
Bear  River? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — This  estimate  was  immediately  preceding  the  institution  of 
the  suit  now  pending,  in  which  Mr.  Keyes  is  interested? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

The  next  witness  was 

CAPTAIN   WILLIAM    CORLETT. 

3f7\  Ostrom — Captain,  we  are  here,  as  a  committee  from  the  Legis- 
lature, trying  to  gather  facts  in  regard  to  the  filling  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  or  others,  if  any,  and  the  filling  of  the  harbor,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  if  any.  Any  facts  that  you  know,  or  any  statement  you  can 
make  in  regard  to  this  matter  you  will  proceed  to  make  in  your  own 
way  and  manner,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

CajJf.  Corlett — The  Sacramento  River  has  filled  up.  When  I  first 
went  up  the  river  there  was  from  the  slough  up — well,  take  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  slough,  there  was  from  twelve  feet  to  five  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  river,  and  I  have  seen  that  a  boat  that  would  run  in 
three  feet  of  water  could  not  get  up.  From  the  upper  land  then 
there  was  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  and  now  we  have  not  got 
over  five. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  on  the  river.  Captain? 

A. — I  have  been  on  the  Sacramento  since  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  up  to  last  Jul}''.  Since  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Vallejo  route. 

Q. — About  what  time  did  the  river  commence  shoaling? 

A. — It  commenced  shoaling  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three — 
that  is,  sir,  if  you  noticed  it.  It  commenced  shoaling  gradually  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  we  had  to  keep  the  channel.  I  think  it  was  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  when,  in  going  to  Sacramento,  the  Chrysopolis 
couldn't  get  any  further  up  than  the  R  Street  levee. 

Q. — Well,  how  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  filling — was  it  more 
rapidly  of  late  years  ? 

A. — It  has  been  of  late  years,  yes,  sir;  and  every  heavy  winter  it 
would  fill  more.  Probably  it  won't  fill  so  much  next  summer, 
because  there  was  no  sediment  coming  down.  There  was  no  sedi- 
ment last  year — no  washing  last  year;  very  likely  we  won't  get  as 
much  filling  in  the  river  this  j^ear.  AVhen  we  have  a  good  summer 
in  the  mines — these  hydraulic  mines — then  a  great  deal  of  sediment 
comes  down. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  filling  of  the  bay  or 
any  portion  of  it  ? 

A. — San  Pablo  Bay — Suisun  Bay  fills  more  or  less.  It  is  filling  a 
great  deal,  from  Coliinsville  near  Benicia.  There  is  a  bar  made  in 
Suisun  that  is  now  ciuite  an  island ;  for  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  you  could  not  tell  there  was  a  bar  there  by  shoal  water;  there- 


never  was  less  than  four  feet  of  water  around  there ;  now  at  low  water 
it  is  quite  an  island.    The  channels  are  getting  narrower  in  the  bay. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  this  filling  endangers  the  Harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  or  do  you  think  it  ultimately  will  be  dangerous  to  it? 

A. — Well,  ultimately  will  injure  our  bar  outside;  but  the  Harbor 
of  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  tendency.  Whether  yet,  a  person  could 
hardly  tell.  We  have  from  ten  to  twelve  fathom  of  water  here  in  the 
harbor  now.  The  only  way  I  can  tell  anything  about  that  is  when 
there  is  no  hold  in  the  ground — ships  drag  their  anchors,  and  sedi- 
ments settling  in  the  harbor  make  a  very  poor  hold  in  the  ground. 
I  think  it  will  eventually  injure  the  harbor. 

3fr.  Garver — Now,  according  to  your  judgment  of  it,  you  state  that 
Suisun  Bay  is  filling  very  rapidly — a  great  deal? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  It  is  assuming  the  form  of  channels.  Forming 
islands  ;  that  of  course  creates  channels. 

Q. — Now,  what  will  be  the  effect,  when  Suisun  Bay  is  filled,  on  San 
Pablo  Bay? 

A. — Well,  it  will  naturallj^  fill  portions  of  it. 

Q. — You  think,  then,  that  it  will  have  the  same  effect  that  it  is  now 
having  on  Suisun  ? 

A. — It  will  have  the  same  effect  in  time.  That  is,  it  will  within  the 
range  of  Palmetto  Point  and  the  Brothers,  and  Palmetto  Point  and 
the  Straits. 

3Ir.  Kerclieval — Of  course  we  are  not  looking  to  the  next  year,  or 
twenty  or  fifty  years;  we  are  looking  to  what  the  filial  result  will  be 
if  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  for  the  next  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years,  and  increases  as  it  has  now — what  the  effect  will  eventually  be 
on  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco  ? 

A. — Well,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  shoaling  it  up,  and  shoal  up  San 
Pablo  Bay,  too.  It  will  take  time,  of  course.  Of  course  they  won't 
do  it  as  rapidly  as  Suisun  Bay. 

Mr.  Kerclieval — We  are  not  making  this  inquiry  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  for  the  great  future. 

Mr.  Waters — What  average  relation  does  the  water  have  at  the 
present  day  to  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  fifty — 
take  it  from  the  mouth  of  Steamboat  Slough  above  Rio  Vista,  on  the 
Sacramento;  what  average  relation  of  depth? 

A. — Well,  to  average  that,  for  instance,  there  are  some  portions 
that  had  four  and  five  fathom  in  it.  Now,  at  the  Hickox,  we  don't 
have  over  ten  feet  at  any  time ;  and  down  below — well,  from  Freeport 
down,  we  had  from  four  to  five  fathom  until  we  got  to  the  slough, 
and  all  from  the  slough  five  fathom;  now  in  the  summer  time  we 
have  hardly  got  over  five  or  six  feet  in  some  portions  of  it. 
_  Mr.  Ostrom — I  presume  you  recollect  in  forty-nine  to  sixty-six  and 
sixty-seven,  there  used  to  be  strong  opposition.  At  those  times,  I  pre- 
sume you  recollect,  vessels  would  run  side  by  side  right  in  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  with  just  as  much  steam  as  they  could  carry.  Well, 
what  is  the  difference  now  ? 

A. — Places  where  steamboats  ran  at  that  time  are  dry  now. 

Q. — Could  not  run  side  by  side? 

A. — No,  not  anywhere. 

Q. — Have  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  channel  ? 

A. — Yes;  and  close  as  they  can  into  the  bay. 

Q. — Well,  does  that  filling  seem  to  be  general  in  the  various  chan- 
nels that  you  are  acquainted  with? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  are  acquainted  with  the  old  river? 

A. — Well,  not  much  acquainted  with  the  old  river.  I  have  run 
the  old  river — not  for  years. 

Q. — They  did  occasionally  run  it  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  with  steamers? 

A. — Yes,  at  that  time.  I  have  not  run  it  much.  Couldn't  say 
much  about  it.     I  haven't  been  down  over  it  for  years. 

Q. — In  regard  to  this  filling.  Captain — does  it  fill  from  the  mines, 
do  you  think? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  all  fills  from  the  mines. 

Q. — There  is  one  question — I  presume  we  may  ask  the  Captain 
that  question,  but  I  want  to  state  it  to  the  committee — it  is  rather  a 
peculiar  one.  Now,  it  appears  singular,  and  many  persons  have 
asked  me,  and  I  have  heard  it  discussed  frequently,  why  there  is  so 
much  less  water  within  the  channels  now  at  low  water  than  there 
was  formerly,  even  admitting  that  the  channels  are  filling  in  the 
same  tendency.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Captain,  what  is  your  idea 
in  regard  to  that? 

A. — Well,  that  is  a  simple  question,  in  my  mind.  If  you  have 
got  three  fathoms  of  water  here,  and  you  have  not  got  but  ten  feet 
up  here,  this  fills  up  to  ten  feet  and  then  remains  ten  feet.  There 
you  have  ten  feet,  long  before  you  had  three  fathom,  and  now  you 
have  not  got  but  ten  feet  (illustrates).     It  will  make  a  regular  grade. 

3Ir.  Waters — You  state  you  have  iDeen  on  the  river  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  noticed  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  land  over- 
flowed by  freshets  since  this  filling  of  the  bed  of  the  river — as  to 
whether  more  land  is  overflowed  now  by  water  than  was  in  early 
days,  during  the  same  stage  of  weather,  for  instance? 

A. — AVell,  no;  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  on  account  of 
levees  keeping  the  water  out.  The  lands  are  all  leveed  in  now,  and 
keeps  the  water  out ;  but  I  have  seen  the  lands  covered  from  as  far 
as  I  could  see  on  both  sides. 

Q. — Before  they  leveed? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Before  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  raised  by  this  debris? 

A. — Before  the  bed  and  after  the  bed ;  when  the  levees  broke  away 
and  filled  the  land  full. 

Mr.  Garvcr — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  therefore,  when 
the  flood  was,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
water  in  ? 

A. — You  could  not  possibly  keep  it  in. 

Q. — It  was  almost  continuous? 

A. — ^^Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  steamers  and  boats  went  over  the  valley? 

A. — Yes,  went  over  the  valley,  overland. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  whether  this  land  was  filled  from  debris  or 
from  natural  causes? 

A. — I  have  seen  the  whole  land  overflowed  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine — overflowed  on  both  sides,  before  there  was  any  debris 
or  before  there  was  any  levee. 

Q. — Is  the  bed  of  the  river  lessened  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is 


filled  in— just  leaving  all  elevation  out  of  view  entirely — is  not  the 
bed  of  the  stream  lessened  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  filled  up? 

A. — Lessened  in  width? 

Q. — No,  sir;  lessened  in  capacity? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  lessened  in  its  capacity  to  carry. 

Q. — Now,  about  how  many  feet  in  height  or  depth  is  it  lessened  on 
an  average? 

A. — Well,  at  Hickox  Shoals,  say,  it  is  shallow  water,  because  it  is  a 
long  reach  and  the  water  spreads  all  over  and  filling  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Even  where  the  narrows  was,  always  had  there  plenty  of 
water  right  straight  across ;  but  on  the  Hickox  Shoals  it  was  generally 
the  same  depth  almost  clear  across.  Take  it  on  an  average  with 
that — well,  you  could  not  average  with  that,  because,  above  and 
below  we  had  any  quantity  of  water.  Well,  the  water  had  to  pass 
from  this  highest  place 

Mr.  Garver — Well,  he  wants  to  find  out  how  much  less  capacity 
the  river  has? 

A. — Well,  another  place  would  tell  the  capacity  of  the  river — 
deeper  places  you  would  not  need  now.  Well,  these  narrow  places 
have  filled  up  entirely — just  room  enough  for  a  smack  to  go  down. 

Jfr.  Garver — Well,  I  will  ask  you  one  question — say  right  there  at 
Sacramento,  right  opposite  the  cars,  how  much  would  you  estimate 
the  depth  of  debris  there? 

A. — I  should  estimate  it  at  about  eighteen  feet. 

Q. — Gravel  and  sand  ? 

A. — Gravel  and  sand. 

Q. — Is  that  a  fair  average  of  the  stream — at  that  point,  is  that  a 
pretty  fair  average  ? 

A. — That  is  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Q. — Do  you  think,  Captain,  the  river  has  filled  eighteen  feet  on  an 
average  from  its  natural  banks  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ostrom — At  most  all  portions  of  the  river  it  has  filled  up  more 
or  less,  on  one  side  or  the  other;  is  it  less  now  on  an  average — the 
carrying  capacity  less  now,  on  an  average — from  the  Sacramento  side 
to  the  mouth  of  Steamboat  Slough,  for  instance — say  lower  even,  we 
will  take  the  whole  river  as  you  used  to  run  it  and  on  average,  count- 
ing the  sudden  filling  and  the  bottom  filling,  all — how  much  do  j^ou 
think  the  average  capacity  would  be — less  than  what  it  was  when  you 
first  knew  it? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  reach  here,  and  carries  a  small  stream  down  here  (showing), 
and  this  side  the  reach  is  clear,  dry  land.  Now,  here  we  have  got  a 
small  space  down  here,  probably  one  hundred  feet  wide,  which  before 
we  had  five  hundred  feet  in  width  ;  it  is  filled  up  about  four  hundred 
feet,  and  made  an  island  of  it.  Now,  there  are  many  places  on  the 
river  filled  up,  and  been  made  an  island,  that  used  to  be  deep  water. 
Yes,  deep — seven  and  eight  feet. 

Q. — Well,  include  all  those  places  in  your  mind,  as  near  as  you 
can,  and  make  an  average  of  the  filling  within  the  old  channel,  as 
you  first  knew  it.  Make  an  average  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
river. 

A. — Well,  I  should  think  one-half  of  the  capacity  is  gone. 

Mr.  Garver — That  is  from  inside  of  her  banks? 
2' 
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A. — From  inside  of  her  banks. 

il/r.  Waters — Are  you  familiar  with  the  river  above  Sacramento? 
A. — No,  sir.     I  never  went  up  there  more  than  once. 
Mr.  Corlett's  testimony  having  ended,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
to  half-past  one  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

The  committee — Mr.  Coffey  absent — resumed  their  duties  at  one 
o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  p.  m.,  and  called  as  the  next  witness 

T.    T.    ALLARDT. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  this 
committee.  We  are  here  endeavoring  to  ascertain  simply  the  facts 
as  they  exist  in  relation  to  the  iiavigation  of  the  rivers,  the  Sacra- 
mento particularly,  and  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  and  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  same,  and  what, 
perhaps,  would  be  a  remedy.  Now,  you  can,  in  j^our  own  way,  just 
proceed  and  make  any  statement  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Allardt — This  is  a  subject  where  there  is  a  lack  of  data  to  give 
any  definite  figures,  in  a  great  many  respects.  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  more  especially  upon  the  effects  to  the  Harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  effects  of  the  debris,  of  the  tailings,  upon  the  Harbor  of 
San  Francisco.  And  there  I  will  take  the  statement  of  other  parties,, 
as  I  have  made  no  personal  examination.  The  debris  coming  down 
the  rivers  is  carried  down  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries, 
passes  Sacramento  City,  and  finally  reaches  Suisun  Bay.  A  large 
portion  of  that  settles  in  Suisun  Bay.  The  latter  portion  goes  to  San 
Pablo  Bay,  the  still  latter  portion  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  out  to 
the  Heads.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  engineer  of  this  Board,  wrote  an  article- 
on  this  subject,  and  he  makes  this  statement.  He  starts  in  with  the 
statement  that  Doctor  Logan,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Scientific 
Institute  in  September  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  says: 
"  The  solid  matter  carried  in  suspension  past  Sacramento  City  is 
sufficient  to  cover  in  a  year  a  square  mile  to  the  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred and  six  and  one-half  feet."  On  this  basis  Mr.  Arnold  makes 
some  figures,  and  in  his  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Overland 
Monthly  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three,  he  says  this :  "  If, 
therefore,  the  sedimentary  matter  were  all  deposited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  the  bay  would  be  filled  up  to  the  line  of  high  water  in 
fifteen  and  one-third  years."  This  being  written  five  years  ago,  that 
would  be  ten  years  hence,  and  San  Pablo  Bay  would  be  filled  up  to^ 
the  same  level  in  thirteen  and  one-quarter.  iSTow,  when  Suisun  and 
San  Pablo  Bay  have  become  filled,  when  these  last  basins  have- 
become  filled  up,  the  next  basin  will  be  San  Francisco  Bay.  This 
will  be  filled  up  in  course  of  time,  it  being  larger  and  deeper  of 
course  it  will  take  further  time,  on  that  hypothesis.  But  these  are 
only  theories. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  to  arrive  at  something  more  definite,  this 
thing  would  have  to  be  done.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  made  a  survey  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  an 
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accurate  survej^  and  soundings,  and  in  ten  years  later  they  made  a 
survey  of  Suisun  Bay — in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  This 
hydraulic  mining  commenced,  I  think,  about  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight.  Now,  if  the  Government,  or  if  a  resurvey 
could  be  made  of  those  two  basins — Suisun  and  San  Pablo — be  made 
by  the  same  authorities,  by  the  Coast  Survey,  taking  the  same  base, 
and  compared  with  the  surveys  of  sixty-six  and  fifty-six,  probably,  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  would  be  derived  as  to  how  much  had  been 
filled  up — how  much  had  been  filled  up  from  artificial  causes.  There 
is  a  survey — I  have  seen  it — a  survey  of  these  bays  that  was  made  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one — it  might  be  best  to  compare  the 
survey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  with  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  when  hydraulic  mining  commenced. 

3fr.  Smith — Allow  me,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Mr.  Allardt — Well,  I  only  throw  out  these  suggestions.  While  if  a 
resurvey  could  be  had,  and  comparisons  made,  perhaps  something 
very  definite  might  be  arrived  at.  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  that 
these  bays  have  become  very  shallow.  As  to  the  general  question 
of  debris,  it  only  occurs  to  me  to  say,  that  perhaps  before  any  intel- 
ligent action  of  the  Legislature  could  be  had  on  it,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  perhaps  these  points:  First,  the  amount  of 
material  that  has  been  removed  by  artificial  means  from  the  moun- 
tains from  the  time  of  hydraulic  mining,  which  probably  might  be 
arrived  at  by  measuring  the  excavations;  second,  how  much  of  that 
material  is  deposited  in  the  streams  themselves;  then  how  much  of 
that  had  covered  the  valley  lands,  the  farming  lands,  and  finally, 
how  much  was  carried  away  into  the  Sacramento  River  and  into 
the  harbor.  That  would  be  a  labor  of  considerable  magnitude 
probably. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  believe  you  was  connected  with  Mr.  Irwin  in  his 
survey  of  the  bay  here? 

A. — Not  connected  with  him  officially,  but  he  and  I  have  consulted 
and  talked  together  a  great  deal  on  subjects  connected  with  the  har- 
bor and  islands  here.  I  was  the  engineer  for  the  Tide  Land  Com- 
missioners here  some  years  ago. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  this  phase  of  the  question?  We  will 
say,  for  instance,  that  this  year  it  would  leave  a  deposit  of  six  inches ; 
next  year  it  would  be  an  additional  fill,  would  it  not,  on  that? 

A. — In  the  bay,  do  you  speak  of? 

Q. — In  the  bay,  or  anywhere — wherever  this  sediment  settles? 
Next  year,  perhaps,  it  would  fill  eight  or  nine  inches? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  the  tendency  would  be  the  rate  of  filling 
would  increase,  as  the  scouring  and  action  of  the  tide  become  less. 
For  instance,  San  Pablo  Bay  would  finally  become  a  river  going 
through  low  lands — assuming  this  theory  to  be  correct.  Of  course 
the  whole  theory  then  is  based  upon  the  statement  of  Doctor  Logan, 
which  I  don't  know  is  correct  or  not. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  Sacramento  River? 

A. — I  have  seen  it  frequently. 

Q. — Know  anything  about  its  filling? 

A. — No.  I  cannot  state  as  to  any  changes  at  the  bottom,  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Byrne — Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  to  enable  you  to 
determine  how  much  of  this  sedimentary  deposit  comes  from  hydraulic 
mines,  and  how  much  from  the  natural  washing  of  the  country ;  that 
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is  to  say,  from  agricultural  lands  which  have  been  plowed  up,  or  hill- 
sides which  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  earth  washed  from  them 
into  the  ravines,  and  thence  into  the  rivers? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  have  no  figures  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Garver — How  much  of  this  bay  is  filled  by  the  dumping  in  here 
from  the  city?  Wouldn't  that  spread  over  the  bay  considerably? 
What  they  keep  dumping  here,  and  it  naturally  being  soft  stuff,  would 
flow  out  and  get  into  the  bay? 

A. — There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  material  goes  from  the 
street — the  sewers  don't  amount  to  anything.  But  I  suppose  the 
most  of  the  serious  filling  in  is  derived  from  dredging — dredging  the 
slips  and  carrying  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  then  dump- 
ing it.  W  hat  is  dredged  out  here  is  taken  out  into  deep  water,  a  mile 
or  so,  and  dumi)ed  into  eight  or  tens  fathoms  water.  It  is  more  the 
pushing  out  the  city  front — that  is,  what  I  mean,  the  pushing  out  is 
doing  more  harm.  For  instance,  Mission  Ba}',  where  the  railroad 
company  made  embankments ;  they  have  narrowed  the  water  on 
each  side — made  stone  embankments. 

Q. — Isn't  that  dredging  injuring  the  bay  more  than  the  debris? 

A. — No,  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  small  amount. 
It  looks  to  be  a  good  deal,  but  is  really  a  small  amount  when  you 
come  to  cubic  yards  coming  down  from  the  mountains.  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  say  what  proportion  it  might  be. 

Q. — Was  you  ever  on  the  Mississippi  River? 

A. — Only  as  a  traveler. 

Q. — I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  had  any  idea  what  the  comparison 
would  be  between  the  debris  coming  down  this  river  and  the  sand 
there? 

A. — It  was  pretty  muddy  there,  but  no  comparison  to  the  Sacra- 
mento in  mud. 

J//'.  Byrne — I  understand  that  you  were  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board 
of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  ;  as  such  you  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  bays  and  all  portions  of  the  harbor  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  your  own  knowledge  and  observation,  has  there  been 
any  shoaling  or  diminution  of  depth  of  water  in  those  bays  from 
sedimentary  deposit,  since  you  have  known  them  first? 

A. — Yes,  I  recollect  making  some  comparisons  with  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey soundings  over  at  Point  Oakland,  and  also  in  Richardson's  Bay; 
and  I  recollect  this,  that  it  became  somewhat  more  narrow  since  that 
time — perhaps  lialf  a  foot. 

Q- — On  the  Oakland  shore,  and  in  Richardson's  Bay,  which  is  on 
the  Marin  shore? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  observe  any  shoal  water  at  any  other  points  or  places? 

A. — No,  not  that  I  could  make  any  statement  about. 

Q. — What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  reclamation  of  the  large 
bodies  of  land,  say  at  Sherman  Island  and  other  places  upon  the  Sac- 
ramento, have  upon  this  question,  so  far  as  the  tidal  area  is  con- 
cerned, and  diminishing  the  effect  of  currents? 

A. — You  speak  particularly  of  currents  in  the  bay  or  in  the  rivers? 

Q. — Yes,  sir;  I  speak  of  them  in  the  bay,  so  far  as  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  any  little  sedimentary  deposits  that  may  come  from 
the  mountains,  especially  as  to  the  entrance  at  the  bay,  the  outlet  of 
the  harbor  ? 
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A. — The  reclamation  of  the  tule  lands,  if  it  was  thorough  and  gen- 
eral, would  result  in  confining  the  streams  to  their  channels,  and  not 
spreading,  as  in  the  case  of  floods — not  spreading  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  natural  result  of  course  would  be  that  the  velocity  in  the 
currents  would  be  increased — the  velocity  in  the  motion  of  the  rivers 
would  be  increased;  in  flood  times  the  velocity  would  be  increased. 
It  would  carry  fewer  material  and  carry  it  further — sedimentary 
material — clown  towards  the  bay.  The  result  would  be  it  would 
increase  the  sediment,  provided  the  stuff  from  hydraulic  mines  was 
collected  ;  it  would  rather  increase  the  sedimentary  deposit  in  those 
bays — Suisun  Bay. 

Q. — AVhat  effect  would  that  probably  have  upon  the  bar  itself,  or 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor? 

A. — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  would  not  like  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  it.  There  are  different  views  taken  on  that 
subject,  as  to  what  forms  the  bar. 

Q. — What  effect  do  you  think  the  filling  in.  say  of  Mission  Bay,  and 
the  filling  in  of  this  portion  of  the  city  below  the  original  water  line 
here,  and  other  places  that  have  been  filled  in  in  this  citj' — what 
effect  has  that  upon  this  question?  That  is  to  say,  the  shoaling  of 
the  bay,  and  particularly  the  shoaling  of  the  bar? 

A. — Mission  Bay  and  the  greater  part  of  this  water  front,  that  is, 
the  tide  lands  upon  which  the  city  has  been  now  extended,  I  take  it 
is  naturally  shoaling  all  the  time,  and  would  eventually  become  dry 
land:  and  making  it  a  city  and  laying  it  out  in  blocks  merely  has- 
tens that. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  the  removing  of  sand  from  the  lots  and 
depositing  it  in  the  bay  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the  shoaling  of  the 
harbor? 

A. — Oh,  yes!  yes,  sir!  There  ought  to  be  provision  made  to  pre- 
vent that. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  is  much  more  serious  and  dangerous  than 
any  debris  that  may  come  from  the  hydraulic  mines  in  the  moun- 
tains? In  other  words,  hasn't  it  a  more  direct  and  injurious  effect 
upon  the  harbor? 

A. — It  has  a  great  direct  effect,  but  I  should  certainly  say  that  the 
point  in  comparison  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  coming 
down  from  the  mountains.  It  hardly  makes  the  water  turbid  around 
here,  while  the  debris  from  the  mountains,  either  from  artificial  or 
natural  causes,  discolors  the  water  in  one  river  and  the  two  bays  and 
San  Francisco  Bay,  so  it  must  be  very  extensive. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  estimate  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
material  washed  from  the  hydraulic  mines  in  the  mountains  reaches 
San  Francisco? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  material  which  is  washed 
out  from  the  hydraulic  mines  is  light,  and  what  is  heavy  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  removed  such  a  distance  by  the  action  of  water? 

A. — I  can't  saj'  much  about  hj'draulic  mines.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  at  all  acquainted  with  hydraulic  mining  business. 

3Ir.  Burne— That  is  all,  sir. 

3Ir.  Waters — Just  one  question.  You  say  it  is  clear,  the  water  of 
the  bay  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  see  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  extent  to  which 
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it  colors  the  water  of  the  bay  in  one  part  as  distinguished  from 
another?  That  is,  does  it  make  it  muddier  in  one  particular  local- 
itj^  than  elsewhere,  or  does  it  generally  diffuse  this  color  all  over  the 
bay?  That  is,  does  it  look  muddier  at  San  Pablo  Bay  than  it  does 
at  Oakland  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  when  you  come  to  compare  bays,  it  looks  muddier  at 
Suisun  Bay  than  when  you  come  further  down.  At  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  whole  bay  is  sedimentary;  the  turbid,  discolored  streaks 
striking  off  where  the  currents  run. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  crossing  the  bay  to  Vallejo,  have  you  ever  noticed 
when  you  get  out  some  three  or  four  miles  you  there  see  and  begin  to 
come  into  the  muddy  water?  Did  you  ever  notice  that,  over  on  this 
Vallejo  route,  in  crossing  on  the  steamer. 

A. — In  going  to  Vallejo,  well  then,  we  go  to  Red  Rocks,  in  that 
direction  ? 

Q.— Yes,  sir?  ' 

A. — I  cannot  speak  with  definiteness  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Garver — I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  How  does  the  debris 
get  on  this  side  ?  When  the  tide  goes  up  it  keeps  the  slack  water  up 
the  river,  the  river  water  back,  and  when  they  empty,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  both  empty  at  once.  How  does  the  debris  get  over  to 
San  Francisco  ? 

A. — There  is  a  current  from  Red  Rock,  and  it  goes  over  on  to  the 
Oakland  side.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  carried  over  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q. — I  speak  generally,  as  coming  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  How 
does  the  debris  get  up  over  this  side,  when  the.  debris  that  is  running 
out  first  follows  the  tide,  goes  out,  and  keeps  debris  back  ;  when  she 
empties  she  all  empties  at  once  ;  then  how  does  the  debris  get  over 
here? 

A. — The  debris  would  settle  where  the  tide  meets  the  current, 
wherever  that  is. 

Q. — Yes,  that  would  be  way  up  above.  As  far  as  my  experience  in 
steamboating  goes  that  depends  on  how  high  the  river  is.  The 
question  is,  how  does  the  debris  get  over  on  this  side — how  the  debris 
gets  over  here? 

A. — I  stated  I  have  not  studied  the  subject,  and  have  no  doubt 
others  can  answer  it  more  satisfactorily  than  myself. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  have  said  that  at  sometimes  a  strong  current  sets 
around  on  that  side  of  the  bay? 

Witness — On  the  Oakland  side? 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Yes,  sir. 

Witness — That  is  a  fact.  There  is  a  strong  current  across  from 
Oakland  wharf,  both  ebb  and  flow. 

Mr.  Kerclieval — The  first  meeting  of  the  tide  is  at  the  Heads.  The 
flood  meets  the  ebb  tide  at  the  bar,  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  it  begins 
to  back  it  up  and  back  it  up  until  it  gets  to  the  lighthouse.  Wouldn't 
all  tlie  flood-water  coming  from  the  mountains  down,  wouldn't  it  be 
thrown  back  and  diffused  in  San  Francisco  Bay  until  the  tide  is 
entirely  checked,  so  that  it  begins  to  set  it  back  in  San  Pablo.  All 
the  muddy  water  coming  down  to  the  narrows,  there  at  the  light- 
house, until  the  tide  checks  it,  naturally  would  be  diffused  through 
the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  then  up  to  the  Straits  of  Benicia — 
all  the  muddy  waters,  until  the  tide  checks  that  downward  current, 
would  be  diffused  through  the  waters  of  that  bay,  and  so  on  ? 
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Witness — It  seems  so  to  me. 

J/r.  Kerchcval — And  then,  of  course,  when  the  current  sets  in  to 
the  ocean  again,  that  is  to  say,  the  ebb  tide  sets  in  full,  of  course  they 
all  commence  draining  down.  I  should  judge  that  all  those  waters 
being  diffused — the  muddy  water  being  diffused — the  muddy  water 
settles  during  the  time  the  flood-tide  is  running  in,  and  of  course 
^oes  on  settling  right  in  the  wharf  here. 

COLONEL    MENDELL. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  are  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  this  commit- 
tee.    You  can  proceed  and  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Colonel  MencMl — Well,  sir,  I  have  not  got  very  much  statement  to 
make.  I  am  very  willing  to  answer  any  questions,  as  far  as  I  am 
^ble  to  answer  them  that  may  be  asked  me.  I  say^,  previous,  I  have 
not  a  very  great  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  though  I  am  brought 
somewhat  in  connection  with  it  by  having  charge  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers,  and  also  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Oakland  Harbor  has  made  me  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  general  condition  of  the  harbor,  and  it  is  a  very  big  and  compli- 
cated subject.  I  have  not  formed  oi:)inions  about  it,  but  am  very 
willing  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Ostrom — How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  harbor? 

A. — Oh,  for  a  good  many  years;  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years. 
I  was  formerly  in  California  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four;  I 
was  here  then  four  or  five  years,  but  my  acquaintance  with  the 
harbor  is  more  within  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q. — During  that  time,  have  you  noticed  any  marked  change;  any 
shoaling  of  any  portion  of  the  harbor? 

A. — No,  sir ;  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  any  such  change  is 
by  sounding,  by  careful  survey;  and  with  regard  to  that  matter,  the 
way  to  ascertain  that  would  be  to  compare  the  surveys  that  have 
been  made  at  different  years. 

Q. — Well,  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  had  made  some  observa- 
tions ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  been  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  government  made  a  little  appropriation  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  I  expended  that  on  those  two  rivers.  In  that 
way  my  attention  was  directed  to  them  more  than  otherwise. 

Q.-— You  were  not  acquainted  with  them  before  they  filled  up? 

A. — No,  sir.  Of  course  I  have  been  a  traveler  on  them  many  times. 
I  have  never  formed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  former  times  other 
than  any  traveler  would. 

Q. — Well,  I  suppose  you  have  a  theory  in  regard  to  some  remedy 
for  this  shoaling  of  the  rivers?  You  have  been  employed  in  clean- 
ing out  obstructions? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Sand  banks  and  sand  bars. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Well,  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  on  that? 

A. — Well,  with  regard  to  a  sand  bar,  we  usually  get  rid  of  that 
by  local  treatment.  We  wash  out  the  material  there  ordinarily,  if  it 
is  not  dredged;  in  which  case,  if  it  is  dredged,  and  the  same  cause 
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that  produces  the  bar  should  be  likely  to  produce  a  second,  then  we 
dispose  of  it  by  treatment  of  the  river— by  building  winged  dams; 
besides,  by  the  action  of  the  current,  we  wash  this  material  out. 
When  it  is  gone  from  that  place  it  goes  somewhere  else,  and  that 
accumulates  in  some  other  place,  and  then  we  have  to  go  and  try  it 
in  the  same  way.    That  is,  substantially,  the  course. 

Q.— The  effect  of  that  is  constantly  to  bring  it  this  way. 

A. — Oh,  of  course.  All  natural  causes,  and  artificial  ones  too,  are 
working  to  bring  the  mountains  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
frosts  and  the  floods,  and  the  ordinary  action  of  a  stream  when  not 
in  flood,  are  all  in  that  tendency.  You  can  see  the  results  of  that  on 
the  charts  of  the  harbor  if  you  will  go  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  these  tide  lands  that  now  border  the  bay  that 
extend  now  to  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water;  there  was  a  time 
when  these  lots  were  under  water,  and  the  streams  and  the  action  of 
natural  causes  have  raised  these  up  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
are  now;  and  the  same  operation  is  going  on  all  the  time.  The 
action  of  natural  causes  is  to  destroy  our  harbors,  not  only  here  but 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Waters — You  say  that  even  from  natural  causes  the  universal 
tendency  is  to  wash  the  lands  to  the  sea;  now  if  that  is  the  natural 
tendency,  say  you  assist  nature  by  means  of  these  hydraulic  mines, 
it  increases  it  just  that  much. 

A. — It  undoubtedly  has  some  increase. 

Q. — Then  that  debris  that  is  washed  out  of  the  mines,  it  goes  in  the 
same  channel,  and  is  distributed  by  the  same  natural  causes? 

A. — Yes,  it  goes  somewhere;  I  don't  pretend  to  say  where  it  goes. 

Q. — Then  you  can  go  to  a  hill  and  measure  a  section  that  is  piped 
out,  and  you  can  calculate  that  many  square  yards  is  carried  off  fur- 
ther, carried  down  below,  and  helping  to  raise  the  bed  of  some 
stream  ? 

A. — Carried  somewhere.  But  the  part  of  it  that  was  heavj' — for 
instance,  in  hydraulic  mining,  large  stones  have  passed  down  from 
these  steep  flumes  under  the  action  of  that  strong  current,  but  they 
don't  go  very  far.  I  presume,  if  you  took  the  surveys  and  compared 
them,  the  whole  thing  would  be  laid  before  your  eyes. 

Mi\  Ostrom — I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Colonel — you  are  familiar 
with  the  channel  of  Feather  River — I  believe  that  was  three  years 
ago  that  you  worked  on  Feather  River? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  much  depth  of  channel  did  you  have  there? 

A. — When  we  commenced? 

Q. — Yes,  on  an  average,  as  you  kept  it? 

A. — Well,  most  all  these  rivers  consist  of  pools;  as  my  observation 
has  been,  most  of  these  rivers  consist  of  pools.  That  is,  there  is  a 
stretch  of  more  or  less  length — several  miles,  may  be  less — where  the 
water  is  found  deep;  then  you  come  to  a  little  bar  on  which  there  is 
a  more  rapid  current  and  which  has  shallow  water.  Now,  on  those 
bars  in  Feather  River  there  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches — 
something  like  that.  We  found  there  that  when  we  got  the  river 
down  to  the  low  water,  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  that  we  could 
make  a  fair  channel  for  the  little  boats  that  run  there;  and  where 
the  river  spreads  out  and  got  twelve  hundred  feet  in  width. 

Q. — How  did  you  obtain  this  depth  of  water? 

A. — We  run  out  little  brush  dams  from  the  shore.    Very  light 
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material  at  the  bottom,  and  the  least  little  material   would  start  it 
out. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — This  year  the  Sacramento  River  is  little  over  twenty- 
three  feet  above  low  water  mark ;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  matter  that  would  pass  in  any  given  time  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  anytliing  about  it.  The  only  way  would  be 
for  a  man  to  take  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  it.  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  do  it. 

3Ir.  Byrne — How  long  is  it  since  you  have  first  known  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bar  here? 

A. — I  liave  been  acquainted  with  it  from  the  chart — well,  alwaj's 
more  or  less  since  I  knew  anything. 

Q. — When  was  the  first  survey  made? 

A. — The  first  survey  I  have  any  knowledge  of  was  made  by  the 
exploring  expedition  directed  by  Captain  Wilkes,  long  before  the 
Americans  occupied  the  country,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 
I  have  Captain  Wilkes'  chart  there  in  this  bundle ;  it  does  not  go 
into  much  details  with  regard  to  the  bar. 

Q. — Well,  what  difference,  if  any,  was  there  in  regard  to  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar  then  and  now? 

A. — W^ell,  this  survey  that  I  have  of  Captain  Wilkes  is  hardly  in 
detail  enough.  There  were  only  three  or  four  soundings  taken.  There 
was  a  survey  of  the  bar  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  early 
in  fifty,  I  don't  know  exactly  when,  and  another  one  made  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three;  those  two  surveys  are  applicable  for 
comparison. 

Q. — Was  there  any  survey  made  between  those  dates? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Have  you  compared  those  surveys? 

A. — I  have  compared  those  charts  to  keep  the  run  of  it — the  one 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  and  the  one  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seven ty-tl^-ee,  all  the  surveys  by  the  Coast  Survey — I  am  not  sure  with 
regard  to  the  dates.  I  think  one  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  and  the  other  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Q. — What  difference  was  shown  by  those  surveys  with  regard  to 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar? 

A. — Well,  it  is  proper  to  state  with  regard  to  them,  that  in  order  to 
get  an  accurate  comparison,  the  i)lane  to  which  the  soundings  are 
reduced  must  be  ])recisely  the  same.  The  plane  of  mean  low  water 
to  which  the  Coast  Survey  reduced  their  soundings,  is  not  well  estab- 
lished. In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  when  the  first  survey  was 
made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  survey  was  not  well  established; 
and  if  their  sounding  was  not  reduced  to  the  same  plane  as  the  one 
made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  then  you  could  not 
have  a  fair  comparison  for  details,  although  good  generally.  The 
comparison  that  I  have  made  of  tiiose  two  surveys  sliows  more  water 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  tlian  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  I  have  made  a  number  of  jirofiles  from  them  ;  I  have 
got  them  in  that  bundle  (referring  to  bundle  on  the  table).  Though 
those  profiles  indicate  more  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
more,  but  I  think  that  there  has  been  no  essential  diminution  at 
least.  (Witness  produces  i)rofiles.)  As  a  general  rule  they  indicate 
more  water  than  before.  The  blank  line  indicates  the  section  (sec- 
tion A.  B.)  of  the  bar  as  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five.     I 
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would  not  say  that  there  is  more  water  than  before;  but  I  think  this 
conclusion  is  perfectly  fair,  that  there  is  no  less.  With  this  mar- 
ginal explanation  the  diagram  can  be  understood  by  the  committee, 
particularly  if  they  have  a  chart  of  the  harbor  with  theni. 

Mr.  (Mroni — I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  :  Did  you  draw 
those  ])lans  from  actual  observations  and  soundings? 

A.— Took  the  Coast  Survey  charts;  from  other  charts.  I  got  access 
to  the  tracings  of  the  original  surveys  made  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  I  took 
those  surveys. 

Mr.  Byrm— Does  the  survey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  to 
which  you  refer,  give  any  data  by  which  you  can  determine  or  ascer- 
tain tlie  depth  of  water  then  to  tlie  publication  of  the  last  survey? 

A. — The  same  difficulty  is  there  as  I  spoke  of  before;  we  don't 
know  exactly  what  plane  his  soundings  were  reduced  to,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  them  here  (on  eighteen  liundred  and  forty-one  chart). 
There  he  shows  six  fathoms  across  the  bar.  He  does  not  show  any 
less  sounding  than  six  fathoms  across  the  bar,  except  there  (point- 
ing) which  is  probably  across  the  four-fathom  bank.  Now  the  sound- 
ings here  (on  other  map)  show  five  and  one-fourth,  five  and  one- 
half.  Of  course,  if  we  knew  exactly  that  Captain  Wilkes'  plane  was 
the  same  as  the  Coast  Survey,  why  then  we  would  have  this  compar- 
ison. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Colonel,  and  in  explanation 
I  would  say  that  two  years  ago  1  was  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  and  there  were  some  gentlemen  that  were  pilots  that 
were  up  there.  One  of  them  testified  that  the  bar  outside  the  Heads 
had  shoaled  in  one  ])articular  passage  within  his  knowledge;  proba- 
bly at  an  earlier  date  was  sufficient  to  carry  large  vessels,  that  now 
was  only  sufficient  to  carry  a  fishing  smack  over  it  at  high  tide? 

A. — 1  don't  know;  all  my  knowledge  is  confined  to  those  public 
records,  which,  1  presume,  are  worthy  of  all  confidence.    * 

Mr.  Waters — You  say  some  j^ilot  testified  to  that? 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Yes;  there  was  some  such  testimony  of  that  kind. 

il/r.  Ostrom  (to  witness) — I  would  ask  you  if  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  shifting  of  the  bar?     Does  it  shift? 

_A.— I  presume  it  does,  more  or  less.  Some  days,  may  be,  with  a 
big  storm.  I  know  this  is  common  on  bays,  although  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this. 

3Ir.  Bijrne — Colonel,  what  difference,  if  any,  is  there  in  the  depth 
of  water  between  the  city  front  here  and  Oakland? 

A. — (Looking  on  chart) — Well,  running  from  Market  street  to  the 
middle  of  Coat  Island,  the  fii'st  sounding  seven  fatlioms — twelve — 
twelve  and  a  half;  close  into  Goat  Island,  twenty-four.  That  is 
the  C(^ast  Survey  chart,  survey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
(Keading  from  chart.)  This  is  Wilkes'  chart  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-one.     He  has  got  nine,  ten,  fourteen  fathoms. 

Q. — What  would  you  say  the  difference  is,  if  any? 

A. — Well,  I  would  ]iot  say  anything  about  it. 

Q. — That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  difi'ercnce? 

A.— No;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  consider  this 
sufficient  to  form  an  opinion  on. 

Q. — Well,  could  you  tell  by  a  comparison  of  the  charts  of  fifty-five 
and  seventy-three? 

A.— Yes. 
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Q. — Well,  do  that,  if  you  please. 

A. — I  have  not  got  the  chart  of  eighteen  hundred  and  peventy- 
three.     I  don't  think  it  has  been  published;  it  is  in  manuscript. 

Mr.  Ostrom—1  understand  this  last  chart  was  drawn  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-tive? 

A. — In  eighteen  hundi'ed  and  seventy-three. 

Q. — The  last  you  exhibited  here? 

A. — No;  not  exhibited  here. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — AVell,  there  was  none  of  this  hydraulic  washing  here 
at  that  time.  What  are  the  usual  causes  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
bar,  and  to  diminish  it? 

A. — The  battle  ground  between  the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  the 
tidal  currents  on  the  other.  And  the  depth  of  water  is  the  compro- 
mise between  the  two;  and  if  you  increase  one  of  those  forces,  you 
but  diminish  the  other.  You  will  notice  this  effect  on  the  bar.'  If 
you  diminish  the  quantity  of  tidal  water  that  comes  and  ebbs  over 
that  bar,  you  lessen  then  the  resistance  which  it  then  makes  to  the 
action  of  the  sea,  which  tends  to  pile  it  up. 

Q. — What  effect  does  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sacramento  River  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherman 
Island — what  effect  does  the  building  of  these  levees  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tidal  waters  over  these  lands  have  upon  the  proposition 
of  the  increase  of  sediment  on  the  bar? 

A. — According  to  the  view  that  I  have  expressed,  the  depth  of 
water  results  from  the  Cjuantity  of  tidal  water  that  goes  in  and  out. 
Some  levees  are  directed  towards  shoaling  the  bar,  or  any  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  diminishes  the  tidal  flood  in  here  and  the 
area  covered. 

Q. — If  there  is  a  settlement  of  this  sediment  in  the  bay — we  may 
suppose  that  Suisun  Bay  was  entirely  filled  up,  for  instance — now, 
don't  you  suppose  that  would  make  a  material  difference,  according 
to  your  theory,  on  the  bar  on  the  outside,  if  it  were  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  high  water? 

A. — Very  decidedly ;  W'hatever  fills  it  up.  I  don't  care  where  it 
is,  if  you  throw  a  shovel  full  of  ashes  here  on  this  beach,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  your  efforts  are  injurious  to  the  depth  of 
WTater.     The  shovel  full  is  nothing,  but  the  principle  is  there. 

Q. — Would  these  reclamations  and  the  filling  in  of  the  waters  in 
San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  on  the  margins  of  the  bay — do  they  not 
tend  to  more  directly  and  positively  interfere  witii  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  harbor  than  any  sediment  that  might  come  down  the  river, 
carried  in  the  currents  of  the  Sacramento  River? 

A. — Well,  that  is  a  question  of  degree  between  these  things.  Of 
course  I  can  conceive  of  reclamation  projects  there  that  might  cut 
off  more  tidal  water  than  the  river  would  probably  do  in  a  great 
many  years. 

Q. — How  many  years — fifty? 

A. — I  don't  say. 

Q. — We  want  to  get  your  views? 

A. — I  give  you  my  views  with  the  utmost  frankness.  I  have  not 
got  any  positive  views  at. all.  I  don't  know  of  the  facts.  As  I  have 
no  definite  opinion  on  this  sul)ject,  I  don't  express  any  definite  opin- 
ion. But  the  tendency  is  that  way,  of  course.  The  reclamation  that 
is  going  on  now.  more  or  less,  the  effect  of  that  is  injurious. 

Q. — Doesn't  the  sediment  that  comes  down  from  the  mountain 
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streams,  wliicli  is  deposited  below  low  water  mark,  does  that  have 
any  injurious  efi'ect  upon  tiie  bar? 

A. — ^^On  the  channels  it  has,  but  not  on  tlie  quantity  of  Avater.  If 
dei>osited  below  high  water  mark  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  channels, 
but  not  to  the  bay. 

Mr.  Waters — Don't  this  consideration  come  in?  If  you  bring  Sui- 
sun  Bay — the  bottom  of  Suisun  Bay — two  feet  nearer  to  the  low  water 
mark,  will  not  these  natural  causes  sooner  bring  it  above  the  low 
water  mark? 

A. — No,  sir;  it  don't  take  so  long  to  fill  up  two  feet  as  four,  but  if 
this  thing  is  k('i)t  on  long  enough  that  effect  will  be. 

Q. — Although  it  may  now  be  below  low  water  mark  it  may  event- 
ually be  above  it? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

3Ir.  Bi/ruc — Have  you  ever  studied  this  question,  as  to  what  pro- 
portion of  this  sediment  is  deposited  from  the  hydraulic  mines  being 
worked  and  how  much  from  agricultural  work? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  which  would  enable  you  to 
determine  how  much  material  removed  from  the  hydraulic  mines 
finds  its  way  to  the  bay? 

A. — Pretty  hard  to  find  it  out.  Anybody  finding  out  these  ques- 
tions has  got  to  go  to  work  and  spend  years  on  the  subject,  and  spend 
a  deal  of  money.  These  questions  are  plain  and  simple  to  ask,  and 
very  hard  to  answer. 

Q. — Does  it  follow  that  because  there  is  mining  at  the  head  of  a. 
river,  or  upon  its  tributaries,  that  the  Avater  must  be  muddy  ;  or  are 
there  not  otlier  rivers  in  the  world  well  known  that  carry  in  suspen- 
sion a  large  amount  of  material? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  state  some  well  known? 

A. — The  Mississippi  is  the  most  noted  example  we  have  in  this 
country.  It  is  true  Avith  rivers  that  do  not  flow  on  a  granite  or  stone 
foundation;  it  cuts  in  its  banks,  and  carries  a  great  quantity  of 
material  in  suspension. 

Q. — Does  not  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits — does  not  that  enlarge  this  quantity,  and  cause  more 
material  to  be  carried  doAvn  by  the  rivers? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  knoAv,  sir.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself,  nor 
have  I  ever  studied  the  subject. 

Q. — Do  you  knoAv  about  how  much  land,  on  the  margin  of  the  Bay 
of  yan  Francisco,  has  been  called  tide  lands?  How  many  thousand 
acres,  or  square  miles — jnit  it  in  that  shape? 

A. — I  did  once,  I  believe,  make  a  rough  measurement  of  the  area 
of  the  bay,  including  these  lands,  but  I  have  forgotten,  really,  what 
it  was.  I  think  it  Avas  about  four  hundred  square  miles,  but  am  not 
quite  sure  about  it.  I  made  a  measurement  as  to  the  area  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  and  Suisun  Bay.  I  have  them.  The  area  of  San  Pablo 
Bay  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  square  miles,  and  Suisun  Bay  fifty- 
two  square  miles.  That  is  the  bay.  As  I  don't  remember,  there  is 
no  use  in  saying  anything  about  it.  It  is  easily  ascertained,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 

Q. — I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  these  tide  lands  were  formed 
bv  natural  causes — sedimentarv  matter  deposited  upon  the  margin 
of  the  bay  ? 
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A. — Yes,  washed  down  from  the  hills;  perhaps  the  river  deposited 
some  of  it.  I  suppose  at  some  time  it  was  all  water,  perhaps  deep 
water. 

Q. — Now  all  these  tide  lands  were  before  we  had  hydraulic  mining 
at  all  ?^ 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — They  antedate  that  period  entireh'? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  whole  area,  including  these  tide  lands,  includ- 
ing the  areas  af  all  these  bays,  was  four  hundred  and  fifteen  square 
miles. 

Q. — And  how  much  would  that  leave  the  tide  land  area? 

A. — One  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Q. — Well,  then,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  square  miles 
of  land  surrounding  this  bay  was  formed  by  natural  causes  before 
there  was  any  hydraulic  mining  at  all  in  this  country,  according  to 
your  opinion  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q. — How  much  land,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  formed  since 
hydraulic  mining  commenced? 

A. — I  have  no  opinion. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  considered  this  question,  as  to  the  effect  tliat 
the  quantity  of  water  stored  in  the  mountains  by  means  of  the  reser- 
voirs and  other  places  would  have  upon  the  navigation  of  these 
rivers  when  it  is  let  loose  in  the  summer  season? 

A. — Wlien  we  were  doing  work  on  the  Feather  River;  I  believe  it 
is  tiie  habit  of  some  of  the  mines,  at  least,  to  shut  off  Sunday,  and 
we  then,  along  about  ten  or  eleven,  or  in  the  morning,  we  always 
had  four  or  five  inches  more  water  tiian  Sunday,  and  then  that  kept 
up  all  the  week  until  they  sluit  up  again. 

Q. — You  gained  four  or  five  inches  in  depth  on  the  channel? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  This  was  on  the  Feather  River.  The  storage  on  the 
Yuba  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  thousand  millions. 
That  storage  is  beneficial  in  two  ways :  First,  because  it  will  hold 
back  a  certain  quantity  of  water  when  the  floods  come,  as  far  as  the 
storage  goes;  of  cour.se  it  is  this  far  a  very  small  percentage,  but  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  beneficial  in  that  way.  It  holds  back  the  water  in 
the  floods  and  to  that  extent  keeps  the  floods  down,  'ihen,  as  that 
water  is  let  out  in  the  summer,  in  the  four  or  five  months  of  low 
water,  it  helps  a  little  in  securing  more  depth,  and  is  to  that  extent 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Kercheval — When  this  is  let  out,  in  the  summer  time,  won't  it 
bring  more  deposit  to  obstruct  the  streams? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  this  hydraulic  mining.  Only 
traveled  through  there;  saw  what  I  could  see  in  a  day  or  two,  in 
going  through  the  country.  As  near  as  I  know,  the  great  bulk  of 
material  is  brought  down  by  the  floods.  They  wash  down  their 
material  through  sloughs  which  have  a  fall  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  to  tlie  mile,  and  they  carry  it  down  and  make  a  big  dump.  I 
saw  some  rivers  that  were  nearly  closed  uj)  by  that  great  pile  of 
debris.  Then  when  the  flood- water  comes,  it  takes  it  down  to  the 
river. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  have  noticed  the  waters  up  these  rivers  very 
closely?  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  water  that  held  in  solution  anything  like  the  amount  of 
earthy  matter  that  this  has? 
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^\  _I  11  over  measured  that  or  any  other  river  in  the  world.  I  say 
I  don't  know. 

Q. — Your  opinion,  of  course? 

A. — I  have  no  opinion  without  facts  to  base  it  on. 

3fr.  Byrne— You.  know  something  about  tlie  system  of  reservoirs 
which  is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  mining  counties  of 
tliis  State?  If  so,  can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  what  effect 
tliey  will  have,  when  completed,  upon  the  storage  of  water  and  the 
increase  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  in  the  manner  you  have  stated? 

A.— My  acquaintance  with  the  whole  amount  of  storage  is  not  thor- 
ough, and  I  am  iiardly  qualified  to  say  much  about  it,  any  more 
than  to  say  what  I  said— that  the  eflect,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  beneficial 
in  two  ways — first,  in  restricting  the  floods,  and  second,  in  affording 
deep  water  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  ByrtK—V/hat  metiiod  occurs  to  you  of  solving  this  difficulty — 
of  obtaining  data,  and  then  devising  some  means  by  which  both 
miners  and  farmers  could  be  protected? 

A. — Of  course,  when  you  diagnose  a  case,  as  the  doctors  would  say, 
you  get  it  then  in  an  intelligible  form;  you  can  tell,  then,  the  extent 
of  your  evil,  and,  perhaps,  judge  what  will  serve  to  remedy  it.  If  the 
Stjite  goes  into  anything,  it  seems  to  me  she  ought  to  find  out  the  facts 
in  the  matter,  and  so  far  as  the  opinions  of  people  go  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  of  the  finger  as  compared  with  the  few  facts  that  can  be 
got  by  survey.  That  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  approached.  Now,  exactly  what  the  State  ought  to  do,  or  how 
slie  shall  do  it,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  prepared  to  say;  but  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  thing,  about  this  and  everything  else  in  engineer- 
ing. It  is  a  general  principle  in  engineering:  if  you  have  got  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  it  is  ordinarily,  in  most  cases,  a  solution  quite  i:)lain. 
If  a  man  goes  to  work  to  treat  a  case  in  ignorance  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  matter,  the  chances  are  he  makes  a  mistake.  _  He  gener- 
ally does  that  about  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  any  Commission  takes 
hold  of  this  subject  and  goes  to  investigate  it  in  all  its  bearings,  they 
will  find  it  a  pretty  big  subject. 

Mr.  Byrne — Should  not  this  Commission  which  you  speak  of  be 
engineers? 

A. — Well,  they  ought  to  be  people  accustomed  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  subjects. 

Q. — Lawyers  and  merchants  would  not  l)e  competent? 

A. — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  generalize.  There  is  a  lawyer  who 
might,  and  a  merchant  who  might. 

Q. — Unless  a  man  is  an  engineer  he  cannot  be  able  to  do  it? 

A. — All  engineers  could  not  do  it;  but  engineers,  who,  by  the  run 
of  their  duties,  have  their  attention  more  directed  to  this  thing  than 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Waters — Some  of  us  have  the  idea  that  so  far  as  this  affects  the 
bay  and  the  navigable  streams  it  would  be  a  more  appropriate  sub- 
ject matter  for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would  hardly  be  right  for  the  State  to  go  to  that 
expense  for  surveying  the  San  Francisco  Harbor.  That  part  ought 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States.  I  dare  say  some- 
thing might  be  done  by  the  General  Government  in  this  way.  If  it 
were  thought  necessary  to  make  a  survey  of  Suisun  and  San  Pablo 
Bays,  in  order  to  make  comi)arative  surveys,  to  establish  what 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  last  survey,  the  Coast  Survey 
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would  be  tlie  most  natiirnl  people  to  do  it;  and  very  possibly — of 
course  I  don't  know  anything  about  tbeir  affairs — it  is  possible,  at 
least,  that  they  may  do  it.  They  have  begun  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Sacramento.  River,  if  Congress  makes  any  appropriation  in  regard 
to  it.  If  I  remain  in  charge  of  it,  of  course  I  am  brought  in  connec- 
tion with  these  subjects,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  little  assistance 
might  in  that  way  be  got.  Of  course,  both  of  those  are  simply  prob- 
lematical. 

B.   B.    REDDING. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  can  go  on  and  make  a  statement. 

3Ir.  Redding— 1  have  given  some  attention  to  this  investigation  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  my  business  is  largely  connected  with 
the  mines,  and  I  have  consequently  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  min- 
ing debris  along^  the  banks  of  the  various  rivers.  And  in  that 
investigation,  the  theory  occurred  to  me  which  I  did  suggest  before 
to  a  committee,  and  which  I  desire  to  suggest  to  this  committee,  and 
after  you  may  question  such  gentlemen  as  Colonel  Mendell,  General 
Alexander,  and  Professor  Davidson,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable— their  oi.>inions  as  to  its  practicability  having  weight,  and 
mine,  perhaps,  not.  It  appeared  to  me,  from  looking  at  the  map,  that 
almost  all  of  the  unreclaimable  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  take,  for 
instance,  north — there  is  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  north  of  the  Sacramento,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
American,  on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Bear  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  foothills — that  was 
the  first  district  that  was  attempted  to  be  reclaimed  under  the  swamp 
land  law ;  a  great  deal  of  money  was  sj)ent  upon  it,  and  its  reclama- 
tion abandoned.  Under  any  present  known  practical  system  it 
appears  to  be  impossible.  That  tract  of  land  is  now  useless,  except 
it  affords  grazing  for  a  short  period  after  the  water  is  run  off  in  the 
autumn.  The  greater  portion  of  it — and  I  am  familiar  with  it — is 
from  hve  to  twenty  feet  below  high  water  mark,  on  the  Sacramento 
and  American  Rivers.  Wlien  the  river  rises  it  flows  back  through 
the  slouglis  into  that  basin,  and  remains  there.  Then  various 
streams  from  the  mountains  enter  into  little  dry  lakes  and  other 
creeks,  so  that  all  attempts  to  keep  the  river  out  but  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty, for  the  reason  that  it  has  the  deei)est  drainage  from  the  vast 
extent  of  loothills,  from  which  the  water  could  not  be  taken  any- 
where else,  and  the  consequence  is,  it  has  been  abandoned.  Imme- 
diately north  of  that  is  Bear  River,  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  low  basin.  If  you  had  a  map,  you  could  see  the  situation. 
Now,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  up  to  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  there  was  a  large  body  of  rich  bottom  lands  on 
Bear  River,  which  have  been  practically  destroyed  from  the  fiict 
that  hydraulic  mining  up  on  the  head  waters  of  Bear  River  they 
are  tearing  down  the  hills,  and  the  sediment,  or  "slickens,"  as 
the  farmers  call  it,  has  overflowed  those  lands  till,  I  think,  the 
railroad  company  has  been  compelled  to  raise  that  bridge  twice 
or  three  times,  to  keep  it  above  the  overflow  of  the  flood,  and  now  it 
has  been  reported  it  lias  to  be  raised  again.  My  idea  in  regard  to 
these  particuhir  lands  is  this:  I  think  that  the  ridge  of  high  huid 
between  Bear  River,  and  where  the  water-shed  is  on  that  side  of  this 
basin,  is  about  fourteen  and  one-third  feet  al)ove  the  bottom  of  Bear 
River  at  the  present  time.     If  a  dam  were  put  into  Bear  River  and  a 
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canal  cut  through  tliis  basin,  and  all  the  hydraulic  pediment  turned 
into  this  canal — I  have  no  means  of  estimating;  of  course,  I  don't 
know  the  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  passing  through  or  the 
exact  area — about  one  iiundred  and  twenty  thousand, -that  would 
receive  this  de|)Osit  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  that  tract  of  land,  which  is  now  a  waste,  and 
almost  valueless  excei)t  for  grazing  purjjoses,  would  be  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Sacramento  River.  This  water  from  Bear  River  would 
fill  into  that,  and  where  a  stream  makes  itself  into  lakes  its  effect 
is  to  stop  the  current  and  throw  down  the  sediment.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  bottom  of  that  river  would  be  raised 
up  to  the  height  of  the  Sacramento  or  Feather  River,  and  that  land 
now  worthless  would  be  then  similar  land,  and  it  would  be  land 
similar  to  that  land  in  Holland — it  would  raise  large  croj)S  and  be  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  people  in  that  vicinity.  Then,  if  you  take 
the  other  side,  into  what  is  called  Reclamation  District  Number  Five: 
if  the  same  thing  were  done  from  the  waters  of  the  Feather  River, 
turned  in  there,  and  allow  this  sediment  to  deposit,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect  there.  The  work  has  been  partially  done,  and  it  is  being 
successfully  done,  by  tlie  Cherokee  Mining  Company.  They  were 
having  trouble,  and  law  suits  with  the  farmers.  The  railroad  lands 
■would  not  sell  in  consequence  of  that  difficulty.  This  company  pur- 
chased their  land,  and  then  came  to  the  railroad  company — Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  Railroad  C'ompany — and  purchased  its  land,  by 
which  they  got  a  large  body  of  lands  together,  at  a  very  small  price. 
They  have  turned  their  sediment  in,  confined  it  at  the  upper  part  by 
levees,  turned  it  down  over  this  land,  have  si)read  it  put — naturally 
of  its  own  action — and  the  effect  is,  they  are  making  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  of  bottom  land  out  of  what  was  once  an  adobe. 
AndJjy  looking  at  the  map,  I  say  almost  every  portion  of  the  State, 
where  there  is  mining,  and  on  the  borders  of  those  streams,  might  be 
so  improved;  and  I  think  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  conversant 
with  the  actions  of  water,  and  who  are  familiar  with  those  lands — gen- 
tlemen like  Colonel  Mendell,  General  Alexander,  Professor  Davidson 
— should  be  consulted,  and  their  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  not 
practicable;  other  than  that  one  case  where  it  is  practicable,  would 
be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  suggested  that  to  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  <iuestion  immediately  arose,  who  is  to  pay  for 
this  work,  and  there  it  has  remained. 

Mr.  Kercheval — Mr.  Redding,  if  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  to 
the  extent  it  is  now,  and  with  the  reasonable  prospect  of  increase 
which  everything  indicates  it  will  be  done  in  the  future,  unless  there 
is  some  means  taken  to  disi)0.seof  the  washings  from  tho.se  hydraulic 
claims,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  rivers  and  the  bays  of  this 
.section  of  the  country?  Just  give  your  opinion  what  the  effect 
will  be. 

A. — If  you  were  to  examine  the  report  of  Doctor  Logan  to  the 
Smithsonian  Li.stitute,  as  to  the  area  of  the  Sacramento  River  at 
Sacramento,  in  times  of  flood,  and  the  (juantity  of  sedimentary  mat- 
ter in  its  current,  the  state  of  the  river  during  the  times  he  observed 
it,  then^you  will  ascertain  the  amount  of  material  that  is  carried  by 
that  river.  Then  if  you  will  imagine  that  is  carried  on  at  the  rate  it 
is  stated  by  Doctor  Logan,  and  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  years, 
you  will  get  the  result. 

Q. — You  then  think  that  certain  ruin  will  attend  it? 
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A. — Colonel  Mendell  described  it  exactly  as  I  think  about  it.  The 
elements  are  all  at  work  to  tear  down  the  hills  and  dei^osit  them  on 
the  ocean,  and  it  keeps  working  down,  because  water  takes  up  what 
it  lays  down,  and  lays  down  what  it  takes  up.  Something  will  have 
to  till  up  eventually.  I  think  first,  the  bed  of  the  river,  alter  that 
the  sloughs,  after  that  the  bay.  Any  person's  opinion,  that  is  not 
scientific,  is  as  good  as  mine.  It  is  coming  down,  and  it  has  to  go 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Is  it  not  your  opinion,  Mr.  Redding,  that  the  rivers, 
and  some  portions  of  the  river  also,  may  fill  at  the  same  time,  and 
are  filling — from  this  fact,  that  the  coarser  portions  naturally  will 
come  last? 

A. — No,  the  finer  portions  come  last.  The  finer  portions  come 
further;  and  until  the  grade  becomes  sufficiently  steep,  the  very  coarse 
portion  will  not  leave  the  mountains.  But  there  is  a  sediment — a 
"slickens" — that  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water.  This  process 
of  hydraulic  mining,  by  forcing  the  water  with  such  immense  power 
against  the  earth,  that  it  appears  to  impregnate  the  water  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  not  still  for  a  length  of  time  before  it  settles,  so  that 
that  latter  portion  will  settle  after  it  reaches  tlie  bay. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  the  filling  goes  on  in  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
river  channel. 

A. — I  think  the  filling  goes  on,  from  my  own  observation,  from  on 
the  other  shore — the  Alameda  shore.  There  is  also  a  deposit  right 
directly — going  on  slightly — right  above  Point  St.  Pedro,  where  the 
river  strikes  there.  Gentlemen  like  General  Alexander  could  give 
you  more  information  in  relation  to  that.  A  theory  about  it,  based 
ui)on  some  obser\Tition,  that  when  the  tide  comes  in  here  it  goes 
north  and  south,  and  when  that  meets  the  current  of  the  river,  the 
current — a  part  of  it — is  placed,  I  find,  on  the  other  side,  and  more 
or  less  compromises  there,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
St.  Pedro. 

GENERAL    ALEXANDER. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  understand  the  objects  of  the  committee,  Gen- 
eral? 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not.  I  never  heard  of  it 
until  a  few  hours  ago — didn't  know  there  was  such  a  committee. 
I  suppose  to  investigate  the  facts,  so  far  as  you  can  get  at  them, 
about  the  harbor,  from  mining  and  agriculture,  and  what  to  do  with 
it. 

Mr.  Ostrom — That  is  about  the  proposition.  You  can  just  make  a 
statement,  beginning  at  any  point  you  think  best,  and  give  us  what 
you  can  on  the  subject. 

A. — Well,  I  have  not  made  this  subject  one  of  special  inquiry.  I 
have  traveled  a  good  deal  through  the  State,  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
valleys,  in  the  foothills,  and  generally  kept  my  eye  open,  and  .saw 
what  anybody  can  see  going  through  there.  I  saw  that  debris,  from 
the  mines  I  suppose,  has  done  more  or  less  injury  to  farming  land,  and 
as  it  goes  on  increasing  it  may  in  time  do  a  great  deal  more  unless 
sometliing  is  done  to  prevent  it.  The  rivers  are  muddy  now.  The 
Sacramento  River  is,  below  the  Feather,  most  if  not  all  the  year.  It 
was  generally  a  clear  stream,  except  in  the  time  of  flood.  Well,  this 
sediment  comes  down  and  is  deposited,  some  of  it  in  the  bed  of  the 
4' 
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river,  tenclino;  to  raise  the  bed,  and  a  great  deal  in  Suisun  Bay — some 
of  it  in  San  Pablo  Bay;  and  as  the  waters  come  down  some  of  it  is 
left  in  this  bay,  particularly  along  the  Alameda  shore.  I  noticed  it 
Wednesday  as  I  came  over.  .This  is  not  the  only  thing  that  tends  to 
fill  lip  the  riverbed  and  these  bays.  I  should  think  that  the  increase 
of  agriculture,  the  plowing  up  of  the  land,  making  it  more  easy  to 
be  washed  otf,  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  tlie  mines.  Some  people 
think  more.  I  am  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  about  it — about  that 
amount.  The  debris  from  the  mines  comes  down  most  all  the  year, 
and  would  come  throughout  the  year  if  the  miners  had  water  enough, 
but  the  washing  from  the  ploughed  land  only  comes  down  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  only  then  when  there  is  heavy  rain,  but  it  comes 
then  in  large  quantities.  Which  of  these  two  causes  has  the  great- 
est efltect  to  fill  up  the  bays  I  cannot  say,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  say  until  there  is  a  special  investigation  made  by  competent 
persons  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  have  never  made  any  survey  of  the  Sacramento 
River? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  have  never  made  any  special  surveys.  There  were 
one  or  two  little  surveys  made  up  there  for  particular  objects,  since  I 
have  been  here,  under  my  supervision  ;  more  to  determine  the  slope 
of  the  river  from  Sacramento  down.  Below  the  fall  of  the  river,  from 
Sacramento  to  Suisun  Bay.  there  is  trouble  in  getting  the  exact  fall 
from  the  railroad  data,  because  they  don't  have  tlie  same  plain  rec- 
ords as  we  have  in  my  office. 

Q. — You  have  never  made  anj' observations  in  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion, or  what  composition  this  matter  consists  of — this  sedimentary 
settling  that  is  spoken  of?  You  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was 
debris  from  the  mountains  or  agriculture? 

A. — No  sir,  I  have  not  made  any  investigation  on  that  subject,  and 
I  doubt  if  any  investigation  can  determine  that  thing  thoroughly  ; 
because  the  soil  that  is  washed  off  from  the  agricultural  lauds  is 
more  or  less  like  that  which  comes  from  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  this  opinion  that 
I  hear,  of  a  great  portion  or  part  of  this  sedimentary  deposit  coming 
from  the  agricultural  lands.  You  are  familiar  with  the  country, 
aware  of  the  California  mode  of  farming;  you  are  also  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State,  in  the  great  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  and  all  those  rivers  that  go  from  the  mountains  into 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  that  after  they  strike  the  valley  it  is  almost  a 
level,  not  a  great  deal  of  fall ;  the  Sacramento  River  itself,  I  believe, 
has  less  than  twelve  inches  at  its  swiftest  current.  Now  it  appears 
to  me,  the  country  being  level  and  such  a  slow  current,  it  would  be 
the  next  thing  to  impossible  for  the  water  to  wash  the  agricultural 
land  to  any  extent.  I  will  say  further,  I  have  lived  in  this  part  of 
the  country  .since  eighteen  hundred  and  tifty  and  I  have  never 
known  anything  of  that  kind;  and  that  was  wh\-  I  asked  you  if  you 
were  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  country. 

A. — Well,  twelve  inclies  fall  to  the  mile  for  a  large  river  is  consid- 
erable. The  Mis.sissipi)i  River,  for  instance,  down  towards  its 
mouth,  don't  have  one-third  of  that  fall,  yet  it  carries  large  quanti- 
ties of  sediment.  The  Mississippi  River  has  less  than  three,  and  the 
amount  of  sediment  carried  by  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico has  been  estimated  by  General  Humphreys  to  make  a  solid  mass 
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)f  a  mile  square  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fonr  feet  high.  A 
:iver  with  three  inches  fall  to  the  mile  will  hold  a  bulk  six  hundred 
ind  forty  acres  square  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high.  Now, 
:he  Sacramento  has  a  much  larger  fall;  well, yet  we  drink  this  water 
diere  as  in  the  Sacramento.  The  Sacramento  has  a  greater  fall,  a 
nuch  smaller  river  to  be  sure,  but  will  do  its  part  of  that  work. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  never  noticed,  say 
Df  your  own  knowledge,  iu  regard  to  this  washing  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts? 

A. — Oh,  I  have  seen  it,  sir.  You  go  on  the  foothills,  there;  you 
see  more  than  you  do  on  the  level.  There  the  heavy  rains  take  it 
from  the  gullies;  that  will  run  into  the  creeks.  The  creeks  run 
ilown  muddy  and  run  into  the  river,  and  the  river  is  run  over  in  a 
flood.  I  have  been  up  to  Stone  (?)  Creek  in  a  flood  on  two  occasions, 
way  above  Jacinto.  It  is  all  muddy  there  in  a  flood.  Now,  where 
3oes  this  come  from?  It  is  not  the  mines.  There  is  little  mining 
jp  there.  It  comes  from  the  plowing  of  the  land.  But  it  is  clear  in 
summer  time. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  would  state,  General,  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
R'ater  from  cultivated  land  is  not  the  same  that  it  is  from  the  moun- 
tain districts. 

A. — We  all  are  cognizant  of  that  fact. 

Q. — You  mean  not  the  same  color? 

A. — No,  sir;  different  color.  It  is  a  blackish,  a  distinct  color 
3ntirely.  This  mountain  sand  in  the  water  is  yellow — a  yellow 
3olor;  it  is  very  easily  distinguished.  However,  when  the  two 
become  mixed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  which  pre- 
lominates.  The  mud  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  proven,  by  micro- 
ijcopical  examination,  to  be  almost  sand  entirely.  It  looks  like  it 
had  been  subject  to  excessive  grinding,  but  still  it  is  sand.  I  don't 
know  that  there  has  been  any  investigation  on  the  Sacramento  River. 
I  suppose  there  are  both — very  fine  sand  ground  up,  so  that  is  a 
powder,  and  also  clay.  Of  course  you  take  a  test  where  it  is  a  wretched 
clay,  it  will  give  only  clay,  blue  clay  entirely;  and  the  rich  agri- 
cultural lands,  the  adobe,  the  entirely  dark  soil,  will  give  a  still 
darker  color,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  further 
you  go  down  the  river  the  finer  the  material  is. 

Mr.  Byrne — General,  does  it  follow  that  because  a  stream  is  muddy 
and  carries  a  large  amount  of  earthy  material  in  suspension,  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  hydraulic  mining  on  this  stream,  or  along 
its  tributaries? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
that  is  carried  in  certain  rivers  in  Europe,  or  in  Africa,  or  i)arts  of 
the  United  States?  What  do  you  know  about  the  River  Ro,  for 
instance? 

A. — Well,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  read;  I  don't  carry 
that  information  with  me,  except  in  book  form. 

Q. — Well,  do  you  know  about  the  River  Nile? 

A. — Yes;  I  have  seen  the  Nile,  and  know  it — in  flood,  too;  the 
greatest  flood  they  had  in  fifty  years.  Well,  the  material  there  is  of 
a  diflerent  color  from  any  I  have  seen  before — it  is  more  of  a  pink 
color.  What  it  is,  I  don't  know,  and  I  should  thiidc  it  was  about  as 
muddy,  when  I  saw  it,  as  the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans;  but 
entirely  a  different  color.     You  take  it  in  a  glass  and  you  see  the  dis- 
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coloration,  very  much  as  a  glass  of  Spring  Valley  water  here  looked 
last  week  from  these  new  reservoirs. 

Q. — Now,  how  do  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi,  as  you 
have  observed  tliem,  compare  with  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  as 
reganls  this  earthy  matter,  in  time  of  flood — say  in  time  of  flood? 

A. — Well,  it  would  be  ahnost  impossible  to  answer  that  question. 
I  think  the  Sacramento  looks  more  mu(hly,  though.  I  have  seen  tiie 
Sacramento  and  all  tliese  rivers  in  flood.  The  material  of  the  Sac- 
ramento is  undoubtedly  coarser;  does  not  travel  so  far. 

Q. — But  upon  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  there  are  not  hydrulic 
mines? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q. — Don't  know  of  an}' — never  heard  of  any? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  this  question — you  know  something  about 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  mountains,  in  the  spring  season — say  in 
tlie  winter  season — I  want  to  ask  you  what  effect,  in  your  judgment, 
the  storing  of  these  waters,  and  the  subsequent  turning  it  out  in 
hydraulic  washings  in  the  summer  time,  has  upon  the  currents  of 
tliese  streams — the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries? 

A. — My  opinion  conforms  precisely  to  Colonel  Mendell's.  The  stor- 
age of  these  waters  holds  back  so  much  water,  when  the  rivers  other- 
wise would  be  liigh,  and  thereby  prevents  the  rivers  rising  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  do  if  the  waters  were  free  to  flow.  Then 
again,  when  these  waters  are  let  out,  when  the  river  is  low,  they  add 
to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  river,  and  make  it  greater  than  the 
river  ot^herwise  would  have  been,  and  therefore  give  greater  depth. 

Q. — From  your  observation  and  knowledge,  can  you  say  that  the 
Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  or  the  outlet  from  the  harbor  here,  has 
been  decreased  within  the  past  years,  or  is  it  not  about  the  same  as  it 
was  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A. — Well,  from  my  observation,  it  remains  about  the  same.  There 
has  been  a  recent  survey,  by  the  Coast  Survey,  of  the  harbor,  but  I 
don't  think  that  it  is  entirely  completed,  at  least  I  have  not  seen  or 
examined  it.  I  don't  believe,  however,  that  the  mining  debris  that 
comes  down  from  the  mines,  which  sometimes  gets  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  has  anything,  and  if  it  has  it  is  very  little,  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  bar  there.  1  think  that  bar  is  formed  entireh', 
or  almost  entirely,  by  the  action  of  the  sea— in  heavy  swells  of 
winds.  That  it  comes  from  the  ocean— that  the  bar  formation  is 
from  the  sea.  I  had  specimens  taken  up  in  a  great  many  places,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  specimens  along  the  shores  at  diflerent  places,  and 
also  specimens  in  the  bay,  up  as  far  as  San  Pablo,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  material  on  the  bar  was  anything  like  that  that 
comes  dpwn  the  river.  I  think  scientific  investigation  will  also  prove 
that  the  bar  is  formed  from  the  action  of  the  sea,  not  from  the  river. 

Q.— Colonel,  I  believe  you  are  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  this  coast? 

A. — Yes;  I  am  the  senior  Engineer  on  this  coast. 

Q.— Wiiat,  in  your  o|)inion,  would  be  the  best  way  to  solve  this 
difficult  question,  arising  between  the  mining  and  the  farming 
interests,  which  we  are  all  now  considering?  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  you  may  see  fit  to  make,  to 
get  rid  of  tiiis  difficulty,  which  we  all  desire  to  have  solved  in  some 
satisfactory  way? 
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A. — It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  say,  without  special 
investigation,  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  solve  it.  It  is  a  matter 
I  liave  thought  of  more  or  less,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  give 
tlie  committee  tlie  benefit  of  my  ideas.  Mr.  Redding  has  jijst 
given  you  an  illustration,  for  instance,  to  cultivate  the  district 
between  American  River  and  Bear  River;  that,  he  thinks  could 
be  built  up  by  the  confinement  of  the  sediment  from  the  mines 
and  the  valleys.  Well,  I  have  often  thought  that  could  be  done; 
if  it  can  be  done  where  this  is,  is  more  or  less  a  solution. 
Now  because  you  can  do  it  in  one  district,  it  don't  follow  tluit 
you  can  do  it  in  all,  or  that  you  can  do  it  in  any  other.  The 
case  probably  will  be  different  all  along  these  rivers,  and  in 
the  different  reclamation  districts  requiring  some  special  device 
or  solution,  being  different  from  any  other.  The  only  way  to 
find  that  out  would  be  by  committee,  or  a  board  of  competent  men, 
to  make  it  a  study  and  find  out  what  we  can  do.  Find  out 
where  the  material  comes  from,  how  much  comes,  its  nature,  and 
how  far  you  can  carry  it,  and  what  we  can  do.  If  you  know  these 
facts,  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  how  to  go  to  work  to  do  it.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  too  that 
the  del)ris  from  these  mines  might  be  made  useful,  and  this  way:  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sacramento  River,  and  if  possible 
the  San  Joaquin  to  some  extent,  the  Feather,  too,  ought  to  be  made 
invaluable,  and  I  believe  if  they  had  banks  built  on  them,  high 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep  off"  any  floods, — banks  like  those 
in  Egypt,  at  the  Nile,  for  instance, — they  have  the  same  on  the  Po, 
too,  though  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  them — twenty  feet  high,  fifty 
feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet  of  base — something  of  that  kind — if  you 
could  keep  all  the  waters  in  the  rivers;  I  believe  the  flood  would 
scour  out  these  bottoms,  and  we  would  have  navigable  rivers.  Now, 
if  we  could  pick  up  the  sediments  in  the  valleys,  and  build  flumes 
down,  instead  of  letting  it  overflow  the  agricultural  lands,  and  build 
banks  down  the  Yuba  and  Feather — build  a  flume,  and  build  levees 
on  those  banks,  and  keep  the  waters  of  those  rivers  within  their 
channels,  I  think  we  would  dispose  of  the  sediment  to  a  good  pur- 
pose:  it  would  benefit  the  rivers,  and  it  would  fill  up  the  low  land 
that  would  otherwise  be  overflowed.  That  is  the  idea.  Now,  whether 
it  is  practicable  or  not,  requires  investigation. 

Q. — Does  it  not  occur  to  you.  General,  that  under  the  project  that 
you  speak  of,  that  it  would  push  all  this  coarser  sand  tiiat  now 
remains  in  the  channel  right  down  into  the  bay — put  it  into  San 
Pablo  Bay? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  That  bay  is  bound  to  be  filled  up  by  natural  causes. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers, 
there  will  be  a  deep,  wide  channel  right  through,  like  the  Straits  of 
Carquinez.  You  cannot  prevent  a  deep  channel  there;  nature  will 
make  th-it.  But  that  bay  is  going  to  fill  up  anyhow,  whatever  you 
do.     Has  been  filling  up — will  be  the  first  one  filled  up. 

Q. — Your  attention  was  directed  to  rivers  in  foreign  countries,  that 
they  carried  sediment,  earthy  matter,  from  natural  causes,  where  they 
did  not  have  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — The  only  rivers  I  critically  examined  were  the  Danube  and 
the  Nile. 

Q. — You  have  seen  rivers  in  California  that  do  not  have  hydraulic 
mining? 
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A. — Yes,  sir.     I  suppose  tlie  Kern  River  has  very  little. 

Q. — Well,  do  those  streams  run  muddj-  all  the  year  around? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — Then  that  thing  amounts  to  nothing  in  this  country?  So 
those  streams  don't  carry  any  stuff  below  the  mouth  of  the  river? 

A. — No,  the  Kern  River  below  the  mountains  is  a  clear  stream. 
Between  J5akersville  it  picks  up  what  looks  to  me  like  nitre,  and  is 
discolored;  but  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hills  it  is  a  clear  mountain 
stream. 

Q. — Then  the  ]\Iississippi  River  that  carries  this  sand — the  Missis- 
sippi water  is  drained  through  a  large  section  of  rolling  country? 

A. — The  Mississippi  is  a  perfectly  clear  stream  until  it  joins  the 
Missouri  River  above  St.  Louis. 

Q. — But  is  there  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  rolling  country 
"where  it  is  ])lowed — does  not  the  Mississi])pi  drain  a  greater  portion 
of  that  kind  of  country  than  the  Sacramento  does — to  say  nothing 
of  the  size  of  the  river — the  proportion  of  agricultural  land  that 
is  rolling  in  its  character?  Doesn't  it  drain  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  rolling  agricultural  land  than  the  Sacramento  does? 

A. — I  suppose  it  does.  The  land  on  the  Ohio  River  is  generally 
rolling,  and  all  the  ui)per  part  is  rolling  land. 

Mr.  KcTcheval — You  stated  that  tlie  uijper  Sacramento  is  clear — the 
American  River  is  clear  in  the  summer  season.  Well,  does  it  not 
fill,  according  to  your  judgment  of  the  matter,  with  the  mud  then  of 
the  other  streams — Feather,  Yul)a,  and  Bear  Rivers — they  are  muddy 
all  the  year  round — that  is  caused  by  these  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — 1  should  think  so,  sir.  If  you  stop  mining  to-day,  and  stop 
for  a  month  or  a  year,  you  won't  make  the  streams  clear.  The  debris 
is  there,  and  it  is  coming  down  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  that  connection.  General,  don't  you  believe  that,  if 
the  debris  was  put  sojnewhere  else,  and  the  channels  of  those  streams 
cut  down  into  their  old  bed,  would  they  not  become  clear  as  they 
were  originally?  If  you  could  dispose  of  the  mining  debris  in  some 
other  way  ? 

A. — In  answer  to  that,  I  should  say  the  tendency  would  be  to  deepen 
the  channels,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  be  cut  down  to  their  old 
bed — certainly  not  in  a  very  short  time. 

Q.-;— "i^ou  spoke,  in  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  in  regard  to 
the  filling  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  mountains.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact, 
in  your  own  knowledge,  that  they  fill  those  reservoirs  at  the  first 
opportunity? 

A. — Well,  tho.se  reservoirs  are  used  for  hydraulic  mininggenerally. 
Well,  as  soon  as  it  rains  in  the  fall,  and  they  get  water  enough,  they 
begin  to  mine,  and  they  run  all  fall  a  full  head,  relying  particularly 
upon  the  higher  reservoirs;  and  the  rest  of  the  season  I  don't  think 
they  let  the  waters  run  full.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  sufficient  storage, 
they  begin  to  start  their  work. 

3Ir.  ira^e?-s— ^Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  insomuch  as  they  may  use 
the  water  during  the  flood-time,  that  does  away  with  that  l)enefit — 
that  is,  it  decreases  that  benefit  just  in  so  far  as  they  may  use  the 
water. 

A. — Yes;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  trouble  comes 
from  great  rains,  and  they  may  run  full  head  in  the  mines.  The 
quantity  of  water  run  off  is  very  little  compared  with  what  is  caught 
in  the  reservoirs  during  these  heavy  rains. 
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3Ir.  Byrne — Speaking  about  the  waters  of  Kern  River  and  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  above  a  certain  point  being  clear,  is  it  not  true  that 
about  those  phices  there  is  little  agriculture  carried  on?  For 
instance,  in  Kern  River? 

A. — There  is  very  little  there,  but  in  the  Sacramento,  a  great  deal. 
That  stream  is  clear  in  summer  time  and  muddy  in  the  winter  time. 
While  it  is  rainy  weather,  the  muddy  water  is  running  off  these 
lands  through  the  sloughs  and  into  the  rivers. 

Q. — During  your  experience  in  California,  about  what  proportion 
of  the  time  are  the  rivers  muddy  from  natural  causes,  on  an  aver- 
age— take  the  year  as  we  have  it,  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes  wet, 
and  sometimes  between  the  two — what  time  would  they  keep  muddy? 

A. — Take  away  the  mining? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — I  have  not  taken  special  observations,  but  I  think  from  three 
to  four  months,  during  the  rainy  season — middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  March.  Perhaps  late  in  the  spring,  too,  the  Sacramento 
would  be  somewhat  changed. 

Mr.  Kercheval — What  proportion  would  you  judge — or  can  you 
form  an  idea  of  this  debris  that  is  carried  in  the  water  during  the 
rainy  time — what  projwrtion  Avould  be  from  the  natural  wasliing, 
and  what  proportion  from  the  accumulated  debris  in  the  gulches, 
where  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  summer  season  by  these  hydraulic 
mines?     What  proportion  from  each  cause? 

A. — I  have  already  stated  I  don't  know  that,  and  I  think  you  will 
have  to  have  a  special  investigation  to  find  it  out.  If  I  had  to  guess 
I  should  say  about  half 

Q. — Mining  goes  on  all  the  year,  provided  they  have  got  water? 

A. — Well,  there  are  a  good  many  mines,  and  the  amount  of  work 
done  is  very  considerable,  but  still  the  amount  of  space  that  they 
wash  is  very  small  compared  to  the  great  amount  of  land  that  is 
plowed. 

Q. — Well,  that  goes  on,  however,  all  the  year,  provided  they  can 
get  water? 

A. — The  amount  of  washing  that  comes  down  from  the  plowed 
land  is  confined  to  heavy  rains — light  rains  don't  wash  it;  it  is  onlj^ 
when  you  have  heavy  rains  that  the  muddy  water  runs  into  the 
brooks,  and  the  brooks  into  the  creeks,  and  the  creeks  into  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Osfrom — How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  waters  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley? 

A. — About  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Waters — Can  you  state,  sir,  about  what  proportion  of  the  plowed 
land  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  susceptible  to  be  washed  by  rains, 
and  what  proportion  is  flat  and  not  susceptible  to  be  washed — in 
other  words,  what  proportion  absorbs  all  the  rain  and  what  propor- 
tion drains  off  and  runs  into  the  river  as  muddy  water?  I  mean 
the  lands  that  you  can  see  on  the  surface  of  them  they  have  been 
washed  ? 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  could  give  a  proportion.  I  can  only 
say  that  tlie  hilly  lands  do  not  absorb  all  the  waters,  and  they  run 
off;  where  there  is  a  great  slope  the  waters  run  ott"  muddy  into  the 
creeks.  The  level  lands  do  not  run  off' so  much,  and  in  a  dry  season 
do  not  run  off"  any — that  is,  in  the  winter  season  they  are  wet.  But 
I  have  seen  even  in  the  low  lands — I  happened  to  be  up  at  Sacra- 
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mcnto,  where  we  had  four  or  five  days  heavy  rain,  and  the  water 
ai^jx-ared  to  be  running  oft"  even  tlie  low  lands. 

Mr.  Osfrom — You  know  nothing  then  of  the  streams  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  previous  to  seventeen  years  ago? 

A. — I  only  know  what  I  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Waters — I  wish  to  ask  the  General  this  question  ;  if  there  is 

any  dead  level  land  between  the and  the  Sacramento  River  that 

is  cultivated? 

A. — Well,  there  is  some  of  it  very  near  level,  down  in  the  low 
lands,  between  tlietules  below  Marysville,  for  instance,  or  as  you  go 
from  Colusa,  across  to  Marysville;  I  should  think  the  most  of  that 
land  is  very  near  level.  I  mean,  from  the  foothills  to  the  tule  lands 
the  land  all  slopes. 

Q. — Does  it  slope  sufficient  to  wash  very  much  ? 

A. — Some  of  it  does,  and  some  does  not. 

Mr.  Ostrom — From  the  base  of  the  foothills,  which  is  really  the 
edge  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  ihe  Sacramento  Valley,  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  tules,  about  what  fall  do  you  think  it  would  have? 

A. — Well,  a  great  many  of  those  foothills  are  cultivated  and 
ploughed.     Which  side  of  the  river  do  you  refer  to? 

Q. — That  is  immaterial;  either  side.  The  east  side  we  will  say,  for 
instance. 

A. — Well,  I  think  if  you  take  the  greatest  declivity  that  the  fall  is 
six  or  eight  feet  to  the  mile.  The  question  don't  admit  of  an  exact 
answer,  because  it  would  differ;  there  are  places  that  would  be  differ- 
ent from  all  others.  And  if  you  send  a  lot  of  men  there  to  drive  a  lot 
of  stakes  where  the  foothills  are  they  will  vary  a  great  deal.  The 
slope  is  greater  towards  the  foothills,  and  gets  less  and  less  as  it 
comes  towards  the  river. 

Q. — You  never  took  any  actual  measurement? 

A. — No,  sir.  But  I  have  seen  several  cross  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  on  both  sides,  and  I  have  seen  some  surveys  made 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  River;  one  survey  made  by  a  Mr. 
Wyand  for  a  canal  there,  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  extensions  made 
across  there  at  Colusa,  but  can  not  remember  the  figures  now.  But 
you  have  a  survey  on  file;  if  not,  George  A.  Read,  at  Knight's  Land- 
ing, has  it,  and  Louis  A.  Garnett  has  or  had  some  profiles  taken  of 
Colusa,  from  the  river  near  to  the  foothills,  that  will  give  you  the 
exact  slope. 

Q. — Li  regard  to  the  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal,  state 
what  the  grade  of  those  canals  were? 

A. — I  don't  remember  exactly,  but  I  believe  the  grade  was  twelve 
inches  to  the  mile;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  too  much,  and  the 
canal  banks  were  dumped  and  they  had  to  go  to  work  and  protect 
thejn ;  and  the  canal  lower  down  is  made  on  a  ditt'erent  grade. 

MR.  REDDING 

Was  here  re-examined  by  the  committee,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Ostrom — Mr.  Redding,  was  you  acquainted  with  the  Sacramento 

River  previous  to  eighteeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  filty-eight? 
A. — I  have  been  acquainted  with  it  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
Q. — What  is  your  recollection  in  regard  to  the  Sacramento  River 

in  riood-times,  in  this  particular;  was  it  muddy  in  those  times,  like 

at  present? 
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A. — Yes,  but  not  so  muddy  as  it  is  now.  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
Sacramento  and  the  Yuba,  as  far  up  as  Downieville.  The  Sacramento 
at  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  was  clear;  so  was  the  American  River, 
in  summer. 

Q. — You  say  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  American  River; 
about  how  much  do  you  think  the  American  River  has  filled  up  since 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  it — say  where  the  old  wagon  road 
crosses  it? 

A. — Say  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Because  there  is  a  schooner 
belonging  to  Colonel  Wright,  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  been 
sunk,  and  has  not  been  seen  for  twenty  years.  I  should  say  the  full 
length  of  the  Sacramento  was  filled  up  on  an  average  of  twenty-five 
feet,  and  vessels  laid  around  in  the  American  River,  and  as  late  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  small  vessels  took  goods  up  as  far 
as  Brighton — up  the  American  River,  in  steamboats.  In  fact,  it  was 
five  miles  up  the  American. 

Mr.  Kercheval — How  much,  do  you  know?  Or  can  you  give  an  idea 
what  depth  it  is  inside  of  Sacramento,  and  how  much  it  has  dimin- 
ished in  width  ? 

A. — It  has  not  diminished  in  width.  When  we  first  went  there  it 
was  just  as  wide  as  the  Thames  London  Bridge — nine  and  some  odd 
feet.  It  has  filled  up  so  much  that  the  gauge  that  they  formerly  used 
to  determine  the  height  of  water  in  floods  has  been  hauled  and  reset 
two  or  three  times.  Filled  up  at  least,  on  an  average,  at  least  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  front  of  Sacramento.  Of  course  in  Summer  time,  when 
the  water  is  low,  it  cuts  a  channel  through  those  bars.  These  bars 
are  all  the  time  working  down.  The  river  picks  up  the  sand  here 
and  deposits  it  below,  and  the  bar  is  on  that  side,  and  then  next  year 
will  deposit  it  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on,  keeps  gradually  working 
down  the  whole  deposit  more  or  less. 

Q. — Mr.  Redding,  how  much  has  the  low  water-mark  increased 
in  the  Sacramento  River  opposite  Sacramento? 

A. — AVell,  they  still  try  to  retain  the  original  water-mark,  because 
all  the  reports  of  Dr.  Logan  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  were 
based  upon  the  water-marks  at  a  certain  height,  and  they  still 
try  to  retain  that  gauge.  And  in  the  flood  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  and  sixtj^-two  the  water  rose  in  the  Sacramento 
River  twenty-four  feet  above  that ;  therefore,  that  makes  the  water 
there  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  above  the  low  water-mark.  _  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  determine 
what  the  depth  of  water  was  based  upon  that  gauge ;  they  therefore 
fixed  another  one  at  low  water-mark,  and  both  were  in  use — one  for 
the  use  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  other  based  upon 
the  original  basis.  Well,  now,  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  third — 
because  it  has  risen.  But  all  the  time,  when  you  desire  to  refer  to 
the  depth  of  the  Sacramento  River,  to  make  the  opinion  for  scientific 
purpose,  it  should  be  based  on  the  original  low  water-mark,  which 
was  twenty-four  feet  below  the  height  of  the  flood  when  it  overflowed 
the  city. 

Q. — Well,  how  much  was  that  below  the  low  water-mark  last  year? 
We  want  to  know  by  this  inciuiry  how  much  the  bottom  of  the  river 
has  filled  up. 

A. — I  should  think  ten  feet,  on  an  average.  Let  me  explain.  A 
channel  may  be  on  the  side  next  to  the  city,  right  where  the  gauge 
5* 
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is,  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards  above  that — say  where  the 
water- works  are— there  will  be  a  bar.  Perhaps  for  along  two  years 
that  bar  will  be  movi^ng  down  to  where  the  gauge  is,  so  the  thing  is 
constantly  shifting.  That  is,  that  deposit  of  ten  feet  will  not  be  at 
one  place  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a  question  that  any  person  could  posi- 
tively answer.  It  is  simply  an  opinion.  There  have  been  no  meas- 
urcnients.  In  early  days  "there  was  deep  enough  water  all  along 
Front  street  for  the  Chrysopolisor  old  Senator  to  lay  right  up  against 
the  bank.  I  paid  thirty  dollars  to  go  up  on  the  Senator  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  we  laid  right  uj)  against  the  bank. 

Mr.  Garvcr — There  are  three  gauges — the  old  original  one,  and  then 
the  next  one,  and  then  the  next  one;  well,  what  was  it  with  the  sec- 
ond one  when  the  low  water  marked  zero  on  the  original  one? 

A.— I  think  it  was  two  or  three  feet.  The  low  water-mark  on  the 
original  gauge  is  two  or  three  feet  difference. 

W.    H.    JOLLIFE. 

3fr.  Ostrom — How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  Harbor 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Sacramento  River? 

A. — I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Sacramento.  Pilot  in  the 
harbor  twenty-seven  years. 

Q. — If  you  can  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  the  question 
we  are  trying  to  investigate  in  regard  to  the  shoaling  of  the  water, 
and  so  forth 

A. — (Interrupting) — Yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the  pilots  believe 
that  the  southern  part  has  been  shoaling — either  the  moving,  or  the 
sand,  or  debris — but  something  shoaling  the  southern  part  of  the 
bar — our  impression — not  to  any  great  extent.  Deposits  getting 
larger.  Now  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  foot  deep  is  an  uncommon 
thing.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  uncommon  thing  not  to  have  over 
twenty-five  foot  draught.  One  or  two  ships  have  struck  the  bar 
twenty-three  foot,  and  another  one  twenty-one.  Likewise  Blossom 
Rocks ;  there  we  have  got  twenty -four  feet.  I  know  of  a  ship  that 
struck  twenty-four  feet,  and  one  twenty-three.  Them  ships  did  not 
find  no  twenty-four  feet. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  any  shoaling  going  on  in  the  bay — any  other 
portion  of  it? 

A. — No,  sir,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  of  course,  shoaling 
on  this  side,  in  front  of  the  liarbor.  The  current  runs  out  on  this 
side  before  it  runs  out  on  the  other  side ;  but  whether  it  has  an  effect 
on  this  side,  I  don't  know. 

Q.— Have  you  ever  noticed,  in  any  part  of  the  bay,  or  around  the 
margin — around  what  they  call  the  tide  land — do  you  notice  any 
increase  of  shoaling? 

A. — No,  sir. .  AVe  don't  go  along  there ;  that  is  out  of  our  course 
altogether. 

Q. — You  are  acquainted  with  the  bay  in  the  upper  portion  ? 

A. — Oh,  yes.  I  have  been  a  pilot  on  a  vessel  between  Sacramento 
and  Stockton.  I  have  been  pilot  on  the  first  steamboat  that  ran  to 
Stockton.  But,  then,  I  have  not  been  up  there  much  since.  I  was 
only  up  there  in  forty-nine  and  fifty.  I  commenced  my  early  career 
running  on  the  river  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q.— No  trouble  then? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  we  used  to  bump  then,  and  get  off  again,  because  the 
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channels  were  very  little  known.  They  thought  it  was  a  great  event 
to  go  up  to  Sacramento. 

Q- — You  never  made  any  investigation  of  this  subject  at  all — never 
thought  anything  at  all  about  it  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  too  scientific  for  me.  The  bar  keeps  gradually  break- 
ing all  the  time,  but,  say  twenty  years  ago,  we  never  had  any  trouble 
at  the  bar.  It  }3reaks  more  all  the  time.  It  increases  if  we  have 
any  kind  of  a  bad  winter ;  very  bad  all  this  time. 

Mr.  Kerdicval — Does  this  seem  to  indicate  shoaling? 

A. — Yes  sir.  Not  shoaling  to  any  great  extent ;  I  suppose  a  foot  or 
two.  As  I  say,  several  ships  struck  on  the  bar.  One  ship  twenty-three 
feet,  called  the  John  Bright.  Now,  Bradford,  who  made  this  last  sur- 
vey of  the  bar — I  went  on  board  with  him  when  making  that  survey 
two  or  three  times — ^^I  asked  him  to  compare  with  the  old  survey.  He 
said  the  old  survey  is  a  libel  on  the  coast.  I  said,  why  so?  lie  said, 
there  is  more  water  on  the  north  part  of  the  bar  by  considerable,  and 
he  staid  there  and  marked  it ;  and  he  said  on  the  southern  part  it  was 
shoaling.  Now  on  the  southern  part  it  breaks  regularly,  and  they 
have  a  buoy  there ;  before,  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  You  can  see 
it  break,  and  eventually,  I  suppose,  it  will  be  as  bad  as  it  is  on  the 
north  side. 

Q. — You  say  your  opinion  is,  that  according  to  this  old  survey  that 
they  make  more  water  than  actually  exists  on  some  portions  of  the  bar  ? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Kercheval — We  might  know  of  this  change  if  it  had  taken  place 
between  the  first  survey  and  the  last? 

A. — It  must  have  taken  place.  Now,  there  are  ships  coming — take 
the  Zealous  here,  the  Admiral  never  allowed  his  ship  to  go  across  the 
bar;  he  would  not  allow  his  ship  to  go  across  the  bar.  She  draws 
twenty-six  feet  of  water.  He  went  up  and  got  all  the  charts,  and  still 
would  not  allow  his  ship  to  be  taken  across  the  bar.  Now,  she  drew 
twenty-six  feet  of  water.  Now,  we  don't  think  anything  of  a  twenty- 
five  foot  merchant  ship. 

3/y.  Byrne — You  say  the  Zealous  was  never  in  this  harbor? 

A. — Never  over  the  bar. 

Q. — I  mean  in  here;  didn't  she  lie  right  off  the  city? 

A. — Yes;  but  in  entering  the  harbor  she  did  not  go  over  the  bar. 
There  is  another  channel,  the  north  channel — nine  foot  of  water — 
right  off  the  bar. 

Q. — Why  don't  all  the  ships  go  through  that  channel? 

A. — They  can't  do  it.    Steamers  don't. 

Q. — The  Shah  went  out  that  way? 

A. — I  guess  she  did. 

Q. — Well,  Captain,  do  you  know  whether  the  shoaling  of  the  bar  is 
attributable  to  sand  washed  from  the  ocean,  or  matter  coming  from 
the  bay? 

A. — I  don't  know.     It  either  shoals  or  the  sand  must  move. 

CAPTAIN    CHARLES   MAHON. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Captain,  you  understand  about  the  line  of  questions 
that  has  been  asked;  you  can  make  a  statement;  anything  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  your  mind? 

A. — The  idea  that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  from  the  idea  of 
General  Alexander,  as  to  the  formation  of  this  bar.     There  is  a  sub- 
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stance  that  you  bring  up  with  the  lead ;  you  bring  this  substance  up 
ingide  of  the  bar,  and  you  go  from  the  bar  to  the  Farrallones  and  you 
fail  to  bring  that  up — it  is  the  gravel  from  the  hills.  The  further 
you  come  in  from  the  Heads  the  greater  this  is.  Now,  outside  of  the 
bar,  in  a  corresponding  depth  of  water,  you  can't  get  that  formation 
at  the  bottom.  I  take  his  idea,  that  this  bar  is  made  by  the  sea.  It 
is  an  old  matter.  I  have  read  Wilkes'  survey  of  these  bays,  and  I 
have  read  Pitt's,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  He  mentions  that. 
And  the  general  outline  of  the  survey  of  Wilkes  is  a  fac  simile  to  the 
survey  of  Beecher ;  that  is,  so  far  as  applying  to  the  survey  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Of  course  he  did  not  make  such  an  extended  survey 
as  Wilkes  has  made.  Now,  in  relation  to  what  I  have  heard  said 
about  the  shoaling  of  the  bay.  I  have  always  had  an  opinion  of  my 
own  as  to  the  local  cause  on  this  side,  and  that  has  been  this.  I  am 
an  old  resident  of  the  place,  and  was  here  before  a  wharf  was  built, 
and  my  idea  has  been,  that  if  a  bulkhead  had  been  built,  and  built 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  it  was  formed  by  nature,  that 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  would  not  have  averaged  as  much  as  it 
has.  Say  here  is  a  ship  at  right  angles  with  the  tide;  any  sediment 
that  is  coming  down  from  up  bay  will  come  against  that  ship,  and 
any  sediment  from  that  tide  must  also  come  against  that  ship  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wharf.  Before  we  had  steam  tugs  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tug  ships.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  shoaling 
here.  I  call  it  a  local  cause,  that  is,  on  this  side — and  I  think  that 
is  the  explanation. 

Q. — Are  you  familiar  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  bay? 

A. — Not  to  say  very  familiar. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  noticed  any  shoaling  since  you  have  been  famil- 
iar with  the  bay,  in  the  upper  portion,  that  you  had  any  idea  come 
down  the  rivers,  or  did  you  have  any  real  interest  in  the  matter 
enough  to  notice  it  particularly? 

A. — Well,  I  am  ordinarily  observant;  that  is,  where  my  duty  calls 
me.  So  far  as  this  bar  is  concerned,  I  want  to  explain  something 
about  that.  We  hear  pilots  say  that  the  bar  is  getting  wider,  that  is, 
we  pass  there  breakers  now  that  we  claim  did  not  exist  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago.  But  the  water  across  the  bar — that  is,  when  you 
speak  of  the  bar,  I  don't  mean  the  side  of  the  bar  that  Captain  Joliffe 
spoke  of — I  speak  of  the  bar  proper,  you  have  not  the  same  water 
now;  that  the  extent  is  wider.  Now,  whether  that  comes  from  in 
shore  or  off  shore.  Taking  Wilkes'  view  of  it,  it  must  come  from  off 
shore,  because  if  this  sediment  and  all  this  stuff  went  out,  you  would 
certainly  find  it  in  a  corresponding  proportion  outside  of  the  bar 
as  inside  of  tlie  bar.  As  another  further  illustration,  as  a  guide  in 
taking  a  ship,  Captain  may  ask  you  where  is  the  ship,  inside  or  outside 
of  the  bar;  probably  ask  you  how  you  knew.  Now,  if  it  is  the  night 
time,  you  can't  see,  not  any  lights,  and  you  can't  tell  him  otherwise 
than  to  take  a  lead  and  throw  it  overboard,  and  it,  of  course,  brings 
up  substance  from  the  bottom,  and  look  at  it  and  determine  you  are 
inside.  But  if  it  was  outside,  you  don't  pick  up  that  substance  at  all ; 
you  pick  up  sand  and  a  little  white  shell.  Now,  in  relation  to  the 
ships— the  largest  ships  in  the  world  go  in  and  out  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco.  Now  about  this  bar:  You  can  go  to-day  and  pilot  a  ship 
drawing  twenty-six  feet  of  water  if  so  that  you  can  lead  and  select 
a  place  for  it ;  but  if  the  wind  is  so  that  you  cannot  select  a  place  for 
it,  and  the  bar  is  what  we  call  breaking,  then  that  may  strike;  but  if 
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you  can  select  a  place  for  a  ship  drawing  twenty-six  feet  of  water, 
you  can  start  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  ship  will  go.  Well,  the 
Harvest,  he  told  me  that  he  had  five  lengths  of  water.  There  are 
times  Avhen  there  are  these  excessive  draughts.  We  have  got  to  use  a 
great  deal  of  caution ;  but  certainly  those  ships  of  this  size  come  in 
and  go  out;  have  full  cargoes  going  in,  and  full  cargoes  going  out. 
Another  thing  about  this  tide,  from  my  own  personal  observation  : 
With  the  south  shore  it  runs  north  and  south  ;  with  the  north  shore 
it  runs  east  and  west.  This  west  bank  has  existed — anybody  can 
look  at  Beecher's  survey — I  think  a  hundred  years  ago;  this  bank 
existed  there  at  that  time ;  but  this  is  only  south.  Just  north,  a 
bank — but  I  call  it  a  sand  nome — it  is  in  length  about  the  length  of 
a  ship.  Now,  inside  of  that  there  is  a  channel  going  down  south; 
so  the  three  branches  of  the  tide,  which  meet  in  the  same  way, 
account,  first,  for  the  formation  of  the  west  bank,  and  next,  for  this 
sand  nome  down  south.  This  sand  nome  is  inside  of  the  bar,  and 
so  is  the  west  bank  inside  of  the  bar.  The  bar  has  the  formation  of 
a  horseshoe — goes  from  one  side  to  another. 

Q. — Is  there  any  other  harbor  on  this  coast.  Captain,  that  could  be 
called  a  good,  safe  harbor,  except  the  harbor  of  !San  Francisco? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  till  you  get  to  Puget  Sound;  but  between  here  and 
there  that  is  the  only  place.  At  Portland  you  are  aware  of  the  loss 
that  happened  to  ships  within  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Q. — Ain't  San  Diego  a  pretty  good  harbor — ships  from  Liverpool 
go  there? 

A. — I  think  Ave  have  had  three  this  season. 

3Ii'.  Byrne — Captain  Jolifte,  in  his  statement,  spoke  about  the  bar 
breaking  more  than  formerly;  don't  the  bar  break  less  after  heavy 
rains  and  fioods  in  the  interior? 

A. — If  there  has  been  a  heavy  rainy  season,  we  find  that  the  floods 
wash  out  the  bar  to  some  extent.  What  makes  the  bar  break  is  the 
sea  coming  in  from  off  shore. 

Here  the  Committee  concluded  to  and  did  adjourn  to  Monday, 
February  fourth,  at  nine  a.  m. 


Monday,  February  4th. 

The  Committee  met  at  nine  a.  m.,  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners.  Present,  Messrs.  Ostrom,  Kercheval,  and 
Garver.  Absent,  Coffey  and  Waters.  Mr.  Byrne  also  present,  as 
heretofore. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Allardt  came  forward,  and  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  the  committee  please,  I  desire  to  submit  an 
ansAver  to  a  question  relating  to  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  directed 
to  me  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Garver,  the  member  from  Nevada 
County.  In  this  answer  I  have  followed  the  views  entertained  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Arnold,  the  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  I  fully  concur  in  his  vicAvs,  believing  them  to  be 
■eminently  clear,  sound,  and  practical.     Unfortunately  for  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  city,  Mr,  Arnold  was  prevented,  by  serious  illness,  from 
appearing  in  person  before  your  committee,  as  he  would  state  the 
case  much  clearer  than  any  one  else.  I  say  unfortunately,  for  I 
believe  that  the  City  of  San  Francisco  has  as  much,  if  not  more,  at 
stake  in  the  correct  solution  of  this  problem  than  either  the  farmers 
or  the  hydraulic  miners. 

Mr.  Garver's  ({uestion  was  in  substance  this  :  Has  the  Harbor  of 
San  Francisco  been  seriously  affected  by  the  mining  debris?  (Reads 
from  paper). 

A. — No,  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  up  to  the  present  time,  for 
the  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the  mining  debris,  before  reaching  San 
Francisco  Bay,  has  settled  and  been  deposited  in  its  two  great 
settling  reservoirs — Suisun  Bay  and  San  Pablo  Bay,  notably 
the  former.  But  the  danger  from  that  source  is  none  the 
less  imminent;  it  is  merely  postponed,  not  removed.  Suisun 
Bay  is  rapidly  filling  up;  when  that  is  filled,  San  Pablo 
Bay  must  follow,  and  then  the  injury  to  our  harbor  will  become  more 
apparent.  Viewing  these  three  bays  as  one  great  tidal  basin,  one- 
third  of  its  tidal  area  will  then  be  cut  off,  and  the  entire  debris  car- 
ried by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  will  be  discharged 
directly  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  causing  a  rapid  shoaling  of  its 
shallower  portions  and,  consequently,  a  further  r'jduction  of  its  tidal 
area.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tidal  area,  or  rather  of  the  tidal  prism,  in  our  harbor, 
will  diminish  proportionately  its  scouring  capacity,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  its  scouring  capacity  will  inevitably  result  in  a  material  shoal- 
ing on  the  bar.  The  natural  forces  contending  for  mastery  on  the 
bar  are  supposed,  at  present,  to  be  about  evenly  balanced.  The  forces 
from  without,  which  tend  to  form  the  bar,  are  counteracted  by  the 
forces  from  within,  namely,  the  tidal  currents,  which  tend  to  remove 
it.  A  reduction  of  the  tidal  area  of  the  bays  would  immediately 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  bar  would  move  toward  the  shore 
and  increase  in  altitude.  Eliminate  the  tidal  currents  and  the 
Golden  Gate  would  soon  be  closed,  and  San  Francisco  would  become 
an  inland  city. 

Mr.  Byrne  propounded  to  the  witness  the  following  questions: 

Q. — ;How  long,  in  your  opinion,  will  it  take  to  accomplish  this  result 
of  which  you  speak  ? 

A. — It  is  difficult  to  give  any  figures  on  this  matter.  Now,  I  can 
revert  to  Arnold's  article  on  the  subject.  He  stated  that  it  was  possible 
that  Suisun  Bay  might  be  filled. 

Q. — (interrupting) — I  would  rather  have  your  own  opinion  than 
his,  as  you  are  testifying  under  oath,  and  Mr.  Arnold  is  not? 

A. — Taking  that  view  of  it,  I  would  rather  not  give  that  opinion. 

Q. — Then  you  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject? 

A. — No,  sir. 

L.   L.   ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Mr.  Robinson,  you  are  acquainted,  I  presume,  with 
the  object  of  this  committee.  Well,  in  brief,  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  this  time,  is  to  gather  facts  and  data  in  regard  to  the  filling 
of  our  navigable  waters,  injury  arising  to  the  agricultural  districts; 
also,  the  injury,  if  any,  arising  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the 
hydraulic  mines,  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  as  this  committee 
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has  allowed  testimony  of  considerable  latitude,  I  presume  that  we 
may  continue  to  do  so  during  this  sitting. 

Mr.  Robinson — I  am  fully  aware  of  the  object  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  rather  familiar  with  all  the  questions  at  issue — rather,  as 
much  as  any  one  can  be;  been  a  study  of  mine  for  many  years;  have 
large  interests  in  hydraulic  mines — large  interests  in  ranch  lands 
affected  by  the  debris;  therefore,  I  am  interested  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  I  am  interested  in  farming,  also,  and  I  own  about  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers, 
wdiere  I  have  probably  had  occasion  to  examine  this  question  of  debris 
from  the  rivers  as  much  as  any  one,  and  also  had  occasion  to  see  the 
power  that  exists  in  a  very  small  stream  of  water  in  transferring  large 
bodies  of  soil  from  one  portion  to  another,  because  there  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  or  rather,  the  slopes  of  Mount  Diablo  lay  in  the  rear  of  my 
ranch,  and  the  water  that  runs  there  brings  down  upon  my  land  a 
large  amount  of  material,  and  in  that  connection  I  have  had  occasion 
to  watch  it,  and  examine  it,  and  see  what  amount  of  debris  a  small 
stream  and  a  small  watershed  is  capable  of  contributing  and  bring- 
ing down,  and  has  led  me  to  examine  that  question  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  As  to  the  question  of  hydraulic  mines,  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine  as  its  President,  and  Trustee, 
and  promoter  for  the  last  thirteen  years;  and  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  that  company — which  are  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world — we  have  reduced  our  operations  to  a  basis,  and  are  enabled  to 
give  the  power  of  water  to  move  material ;  know  exactly  what  we  have 
had  moved;  know  the  amount  of  water  to  be  consumed.  Therefore, 
I  am  as  capable  to  answer  these  questions  as  most  any  other  person. 
I  have  traveled  the  different  districts — almost  daily  upon  them ; 
crossed  San  Pablo  and  those  bays  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
all  sorts  of  vessels.  I  noticed  the  filling  up  of  the  harbors,  and  the 
filling  up  also  of  the  rivers,  and  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it, 
and  in  order  to  save  time  and  the  answering  of  questions,  I  have 
reduced,  in  a  general  manner,  my  views  to  writing,  which,  probably, 
might  be  as  well  to  read  to  the  committee,  and  after  that  they  can 
ask  any  questions  they  see  fit,  and  I  will  give  such  opinion  as  I  may 
be  in  possession  of.  If  that. meets  with  your  concurrence,  I  will  go 
on  and  read. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Robinson  went  on  to  read  his  written  statement, 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  operations  at  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  North  Bloomfield 
Gravel  Mining  Company,  in  Nevada  County,  on  the  South  Yuba 
drainage,  where  this  class  of  mining  is  carried  on  upon  as  large,  if 
not  a  larger  scale,  throughout  the  year,  than  in  any  otlier  locality, 
and  where  all  modern  appliances,  with  a  large  volume  of  water 
under  heavy  pressure  is  used,  show  that  it  takes  on  their  mine  one 
miner's  inch  (or  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  feet)  of 
water  to  mine  out,  wash  away  three  and  thirty-one  hundredths  cubic 
yards  of  gravel.  This  quantity  of  gravel  moved  would  be  much  less 
per  inch  of  water  were  it  not  for  the  free  use  of  explosives  in  large 
quantities  to  disintegrate  the  ground,  which  is  quite  hard,  so  that 
the  water  can  penetrate  it  and  wash  it  away.  It  will,  therefore,  (for 
purposes  of  this  calculation)  be  safe  to  assume,  as  the  average  result 
of  all  the  hydraulic  mining  in  the  State,  that  one  miner's  inch  of 
water  mines  and  washes  away  three  cubic  yards  of  material.  From 
all  the  information  I  can  gather,  coupled  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
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all  the  various  hj^draulic  mining  localities  in  the  State,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  not  over  ten  million  miner's  inches  of  water  is  used  in 
the  State  per  year  in  hydraulic  mining.  This  quantity  of  water  will 
move  and  wasli  away  not  exceeding  thirty  million  cubic  yards  of 
gravel.  Of  this  comi)arative  large  quantity  moved  yearly,  much  the 
largest  proportion,  in  shape  of  boulders  and  coarse  gravel,  finds  a 
resting  place  in  either  the  canons  in  which  the  mines  discharge  their 
material,  or  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  in  proximity  to  the  mouth  of 
these  tributary  canons,  or  near  the  outlet  of  the  mining  works  which 
discharge  direct  into  the  rivers.  A  large  portion  of  the  balance  of 
the  material,  following  the  law  of  gravity,  is  lodged  in  these  main 
rivers,  between  these  outlets  and  the  plains  at  their  mouths,  and  the 
material  mined  is  thus  deposited  and  distributed  according  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  the  heavier  portions  first,  until  the  Sacramento  River  is 
reached.  The  material  which  reaches  the  farming  land  below  the  foot- 
hills (in  proximity  to  the  mouth  of  these  rivers)  and  which  covers  them 
is  quite  fine,  and  is  well  designated  by  them  as  "slickens."  By  the 
time  the  debris  from  the  mines  reaches  the  main  river,  the  quantity 
held  in  suspense  in  the  water  will  not  average  three  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  originally  moved.  And  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  lower 
rivers  or  bays,  where  it  is  finally  lodged  or  deposited,  it  will  not 
amount  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  gravel  mined.  And  while  no  exam- 
inations or  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  this  matter, 
yet,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  have  given  much  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  that  it  will  not  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  gravel 
mined.  Taking  the  quantity,  however,  at  two  per  cent.,  it  will  only 
amount  per  year  to  six  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards — a  quantity 
quite  inappreciable  in  the  great  mass  of  material  brought  into  the 
lower  rivers  and  bays  from  other  causes  than  hydraulic  mining.  This 
quantity  of  "silt,"  as  I  call  it,  would  cover  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  only  per  year,  one  foot  in  depth.  If  the  percentage  is 
taken  at  one  instead  of  two,  it  would  only  cover  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres,  same  depth.  This  amount  of  material,  it  will  be 
readily  conceded,  poured  into  the  lower  bays  yearly,  would  have  but 
little  eff'ect,  either  in  filling  the  bays  or  interfering  with  our  harbors. 
The  great  evil  of  which  complaint  is  made,  to  wit,  filling  our  lower 
rivers,  bays,  and  harbor,  arises  from  and  upon  a  much  larger  area 
than  that  operated  upon  by  the  hydraulic  miners,  and  is  very  much 
more  extensive  in  its  operations,  and  should  not  be  charged  upon  the 
miners  at  all.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  the  largest  portion  of 
the  immediate  damage  to  the  farmers  near,  or  at  the  mouths  of  these 
mining  rivers  (by  covering  their  lands  with  "slickens"),  is  due  to 
mining  operations,  yet  even  this  is  not  due  to  mining  alone.  This 
class  of  damage  is  local,  and  can,  without  doubt,  be  grappled  with  and 
justice  be  done  to  both  miners  and  farmers,  and  the  evil  itself,  in  a 
great  measure  cured,  by  utilizing  this  "slickens"  in  filling  up  land, 
and  making  valuable  that  which  is  now  considered  worthless.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  litigation.  It  can  only  be  done  by  wise  legislation, 
aided  and  guided  by  information  and  results  which  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  a  "  non-i)artisan  "  commission  of  scientific  men,  free  from  all 
local  influences  and  interests,  who  shall  make  this  examination  a 
specialty,  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  great  evil,  charged 
upon  the  hydraulic  miners  alone,  of  the  filling  up  of  the  lower 
rivers,  bays,  and  harbor,  arises  from  two  causes,  exclusive  of  their 
operations,  but  aided,  however,  in  a  small  degree,  by  these  oper- 
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ations  of  theminers.  These  causes  are:  First,  natural  ones;  and 
second,  principally  from  the  operations  of  the  farmers  themselves 
in  following  their  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  about  twenty 
thousand  sciuare  miles  of  area  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin River  draining  into  Suisun  Bay,  about  thirty-four  thousand 
square  miles  south  of  that  point,  and  some  two  thousand  square 
miles  drawing  directly  into  the  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco 
Bays.  Upon  this  vast  area  the  surface  washings  from  the  winter 
rains  which  finds  its  way  into  the  rivers  has  been  increasing  yearly 
from  following  causes:  The  destruction  of  the  timber  upon  the 
mountain  slopes  has  opened  the  soil  for  the  action  of  the  elements; 
the  operations  of  the  agriculturists  in  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the 
soil  has  also  rendered  it  more  liable  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
and  opening  of  roads,  railroads,  and  canals,  together  with  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  upon  this  vast  area,  all  tend  to  a  yearly  increase 
in  the  amount  of  material  which  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  yearly  into  the  smaller  tributaries,  from  thence  into  the 
larger  ones,  and  so  into  the  main  rivers  and  ba^^s,  where  it  finds  its 
resting  place.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining,  with  accuracy,  what 
this  surface  washing  will  average  per  year.  In  some  portions  of  this 
vast  area  it  is  very  large;  in  others  less,  and  in  some — in  rocky  sec- 
tions— it  is  verj"  slight  indeed;  but  the  aggregate  quantity  following 
the  immutable  law  of  gravity  is  very  large.  The  mountains  are  con- 
stantly moving  to  the  sea,  and  will  continue  to  move  so  long  as  the 
world  exists.  That  this  natural  movement,  which  is  slow,  but  vast 
and  perpetual,  can  be  aided  by  human  means,  no  one  can  doubt, 
and  the  most  extensive  human  aid  arises  from  the  operations  of  our 
agriculturists.  We  can  measure  and  gauge  with  much  accuracy  the 
gross  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  hydraulic  miner,  and  have 
done  so  approximately,  but  who  can  measure  and  gauge  with  the 
same  accuracy  the  eftect  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry  of  the  operation 
of  the  never-ending  laws  of  nature,  aided  by  the  myriad  hands  and 
appliances  of  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  and  workman,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hydraulic  miners.  There  is  but  one  way  of  arriving  at 
comparative  results,  in  this  stage  of  examination,  and  that  is  by  com- 
parison. We  know,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  total 
quantity  moved  by  the  mines  is  thirty  million  cubic  yards;  taking 
this  quantity  and  spreading  it  over  fifty-six  thousand  square  miles  of 
area,  draining  into  the  lower  bays  and  harbor,  and  it  would  only  be 
equal  to  an  average  depth  of  about  one  one-hundred  and  sixtieth 
of  an  inch — which  is  about  equal  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  writing  paper.  As  but  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  thirty 
million  cubic  yards,  moved  by  the  miner,  reaches  the  lower  bays, 
even  under  the  highest  estimate  (or  six  hundred  thousand  cubic 
yards  yearly),  this  would  be  equal,  if  distributed  over  the  fifty-six 
thousand  square  miles  of  area  drained  into  these  bays,  to  a  depth  of 
only  one  eight-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is 
believed  that  the  average  annual  surface  washing  from  this  vast 
area  is  ilot  less  than  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  that  of 
this  material,  thus  disturbed,  at  least  ten  2Jer  cent.,  owing  to  its  light- 
ness and  finely  disintegrated  or character,  finds  its  way  into 

the  bays,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  eleven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  cubic  yards,  as  against  six  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards 
from  the  mines.     It  will,  from  the  foregoing  calculations,  be  seen  that 
6' 
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the  evils  charged  upon  the  miners  alone,  by  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests— of  filling  up  the  bay  and  harbor — really  arose  in  much  the 
largest  degree  from  the  agriculturists  themselves.  If  the  mines  must 
be  closed,  in  order  to  arrest  this  evil,  then  agricultural  operations 
upon  this  vast  area  must  also  cease.  Even  were  both  to  cease,  the 
filling  would  still  continue,  in  a  modified  degree;  for  so  long  as  the 
law  of  gravity  exists,  so  long  will  the  bays  be  the  receptacle  of  the 
"silt"  of  this  vast  area.  These  matters  are  so  extensive  in  their 
operations  and  results,  involve  so  many  and  such  vast  interests,  and 
cover  such  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  no  positive  information  can  be 
arrived  at  except  after  long,  careful,  and  special  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation by  proper  scientific  persons  free  from  local  interests  or  influ- 
ences. 

3Ir.  Kcrcheval — You  stated  that  not  over  two  per  cent,  of  that 
reaches  the  lower  rivers ;  now,  where  is  all  this  vast  amount  being 
deposited  and  going  to  be  deposited  in  the  future?  Are  not  the 
places  that  it  would  naturally  deposit  in  already  filled,  so  that  from 
this  on  the  whole  mass  must  move  into  the  Sacramento  Valley 
somewhere  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  But  that  amount  in  the  valley  is  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  vast  quantity  that  is  poured  into  the  lower  rivers.  It 
never  reaches  the  lower  bays. 

Q. — Where  is  it  being  deposited  ? 

A. — Being  deposited  m  the  canons  above. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Will  not  they  fill  from  them  mines,  according  to  your 
own  statement — very  soon  be  filled? 

A. — Not  before  the  mines  are  exhausted,  sir.  The  capacity  of  the 
canons  to  receive  that  quantity  of  material  is  much  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  material  in  the  mines  to  be  exhausted. 

Q. — Now,  you  spoke  of  the  San  Joaquin  ;  can  you  give  me  the  rea- 
son why  the  San  Joaquin  is  not  filling  as  rapidly  as  the  Sacramento? 

A. — I  especially  speak  here  with  reference  to  the  bays  and  harbors, 
not  with  reference  to  the  upper  rivers.  I  admit  that  the  farmers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers  are  injured  in  a  large  degree  by  the 
operations  of  the  hydraulic  mines.  That  is  local.  When  you  come 
to  the  lower  rivers  here,  and  the  harbor  and  the  bays,  it  is  a  general 
question,  and  occupies  a  very  diff'erent  position.  My  memorandum 
has  reference  to  that. 

Q.— Colonel  IMendell  thought  that  two-thirds,  probably  three- 
fourths,  of  all  the  debris  came  from  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — I  think  that  Colonel  Mendell  has  probably  never  been  in  the 
mines.  If  he  had  examined  it  thirteen  years,  as  I  have,  he  would 
probably  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Q- — How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  do  you  estimate  is  held  in  those 
reservoirs  for  summer  use— that  is,  how  much  will  they  hold  when 
they  are  full  ?  . 

A.— Say  that  in  the  North  Bloomfield  Company  will  be  probably 
eight  thousand  million  cubic  feet — say  seven  or  eight  thousand  mil- 
lions. I  can't  answer  that.  As  to  the  filling  of  the  San  Joaquin 
being  less,  one  reason  is  that  all  the  western  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  is  comparatively  dry  country,  and  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  quite  limited  as  compared  with  the  eastern  side,  or  both 
sides  of  the  Sacramento.  All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  a  very  dry  country ;   but  that  the  San 


Joaquin  river  deposits  quite  largely,  I  see  every  day ;  and  the  flow 
that  coraes  over  my  land  is  not  from  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  it  up  to  Stockton  ? 

A. — Stockton  is  not  on  the  San  Joaquin ;  it  is  on  the  slough.  I 
have  examined  it  clear  to  the  Heads. 

Q. — Do  you  find  it  in  as  large  quantities  to  exist  as  below  ? 

A. — Oh,  no. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  that  the  Mokelumne  waters  is  greatlj^  made 
up  from  the  Sacramento  by  the  Georgiana  and  those  other  sloughs 
emptying  in  it? 

A. — Sure. 

Q. — Is  not  that  the  reason  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  slickens 
goes  from  the  San  Joaquin? 

A. — I  don't  think  it.  The  lower  San  Joaquin  is  filled — you  can 
see  it  ever}^  day.  The  whole  country  is  filled,  more  or  less. 
Undoubtedly  more  material  comes  down  the  Sacramento  below  the 
mouth  of  Feather  River  than  from  the  same  section  of  the  country 
in  any  other  river  in  the  State,  because  all  the  debris  of  the  mines 
that  reaches  the  river  is  poured  in  from  that  place.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute as  to  that. 

Q. — Then  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
comes  from  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — No,  sir;  because  we  know  what  portion  comes  from  the 
hydraulic  mines. 

Q. — How  with  the  Upper  Sacramento  River? 

A. — The  Upper  Sacramento,  in  low  rivers,  is  quite  clear,  but  in 
flood-times  is  far  from  being  clear. 

Q. — Well,  is  the  Upper  Sacramento,  above  the  mouth  of  Feather 
River,  filling  as  rapidly  as  the  Feather  and  Yuba? 

A. — No,  because  the  land  fills  more,  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
scour. 

Q. — Is  it  not  now,  in  your  opinion,  more  from  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  but  very  few — any  hydraulic  mines  being  above  the  Feather 
River  but  would  discharge  in  the  Feather  River?  Is  not  that  the 
reason  why  the  Feather  River  is  not?  If  there  were  mines  above  as 
much  as  below,  the  Sacramento  would  be? 

A. — That  is  a  limited  portion  of  this  question.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  Upper  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Ostrom — We  are  investigating  to  find  out  where  this  debris 
comes  from.  It  don't  matter  whether  it  comes  from  the  San  Joaquin, 
or  Sacramento,  or  Mokelumne,  or  what  place ;  we  want  to  know  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  removing  of  this  vast  amount  of  material  that  is 
filling  and  destroying  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  which  we  fear 
eventually  will  destroy  our  agricultural  lands — if  it  is  not  certainly 
in  large  proportion  coming  from  these  rivers  ? 

A. — Not  more  than  I  spoke  of.  I  have  had  an  observation  of  thir- 
teen years. 

Q. — It  is  then  a  matter  of  opinion  ? 

A. — Not  so ;  that  opinion  I  have  arrived  at  by  thirteen  years  obser- 
vation. I  was  going  on  to  state  the  power  of  a  stream  of  water  to 
move  material.  I  have  taken  this  from  close  measurement.  Taking 
my  own  ranch,  where  a  stream  called  Perkins'  Creek  crosses  my  ranch 
and  empties  into  the  San  Joaquin  River.  That  stream  has  deposited — 
and  I  don't  think  the  area  there  by  that  stream  will  exceed  twelve 
square  miles — the  total  that  stream  has  deposited  upon  my  land  in 
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the  last  ten  years,  is  over  two  and  a  half  million  cubic  yards  of 
material,  independent  of  what  has  passed  into  the  river.  And  that 
stream  only  runs  during  the  rainy  season,  except  when  the  coal  mines 
there  are  pumping  out  a  little  water.  It  then  only  lodges  in  the  canon, 
and  the  rains  sweep  it  out. 

Q. — Where  does  this  stream  come  from? 

A. — Nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  rainy  season — from  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  the  Mount  Diablo  Range. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — In  regard  to  the  San  Joaquin  River.  How  much 
more  material  is  now  held  in  suspension  by  the  waters  of  that  river 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

A. — When  I  first  knew  the  San  Joaquin  River — when  I  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  it — was  about  thirteen  years  ago.  Then  the  San  Joa- 
quin River  was,  you  may  say,  comparatively  clear  as  to  what  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  there  was  very  little  deposited  by  the  inflow  of 
the  tide  and  the  outflow  of  the  tide  upon  the  low  lands  of  this  ranch. 
I  have  seven  miles  of  frontage,  and  the  most  of  that  frontage  is 
■  overflowed  lands.  I  had  to  levee  it  in  and  did  levee  it  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  portions  of  that  levee  were 
afterwards  swept  away,  floated  away,  and  allowing  the  tide  to 
ebb  and  flow.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  five  and  six  feet.  In 
very  dry  seasons  of  the  year  the  water  will  be  got  passed. 
As  the  tide  rises  and  falls  it  will  flow  in  upon  these  lands;  and  for 
some  years  the  deposit  of  sediment  was  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  but  of 
late  years,  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  the  deposit  with  the  inflow 
of  the  tide  is  very  perceptible.  Therefore,  I  judge  from  that  cause 
alone,  seeing  it  daily — twice  a  day — that  the  amount  of  material 
deposited  by  the  San  Joaquin  River  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  it 
used  to  be. 

Q.— To  what  is  it  due? 

A. — Increase  of  agricultural  operations;  the  breaking  up  of  the 
soil  by  the  people  who  are  farming ;  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Do  you  not  think  that  the  increase  of  sediment  is  by 
the  debris  from  the  mines  coming  into  the  Mokelumne  River  and 
falling  into  the  San  Joaquin? 

A. — That  Avould  be  only  in  high  water,  not  in  low  water;  because 
in  low  water  it  would  pass  through. 

Q. — Above  the  City  of  Stockton,  on  the  San  Joaquin,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  water  up  there? 

A. — The  character  of  the  water  is  comparatively  clear,  in  low  water; 
but  in  high  water,  in  flood-times,  it  is  anything  but  clear.  It  is  only 
in  flood-times  that  this  large  amount  of  slickens  is  brought  down. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  that  the  channel  of  the  San  Joaquin  that  high 
up  is  filled  at  all? 

'A. — I  don't  think  it  is,  because  the  current  is  quite  rapid,  and  the 
level  soil  is  of  so  light  a  character  that  it  must  get  down.  It  will 
not  stop  in  those  rivers.  If  it  has  any  filling  going  on  at  all,  it  is 
very  light.  I  know  it  has  some  filling,  because  from  this  fact,  that 
during  the  high  waters  the  Mokelumne  River  might  pour  in  a  large 
quantity  of  this  sediment  into  the  Lower  San  Joaquin,  and  then  it 
would  gradually  wash  its  way  into  the  bay.  It  will  pour  in  more  or 
less  during  high  water.  But  that  stuft'  held  in  that  place  is  apt  to 
follow  the  current.  It  will  follow  the  great  main  river,  the  largest 
percentage  of  it,  and  that  which  comes  into  the  Mokelumne  Slough 
would  be  a  very  small  portion. 
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Q. — Have  you  ever  been  over  the  Georgiana  Slough? 

A. — Not  lately.    I  have  been  over  the  Three-mile  Slough? 

Q. — Quite  a  large  slough? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Tried  to  get  through  it  in  sailing  boats,  and  couldn't 
get  through  it. 

Q. — This  farm  you  speak  of,  where  is  it  situated? 

A. — At  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Q. — You  cultivate  it? 

A.— Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  quality  of  soil  is  it — a  tule  ranch,  or  the  foothills  land? 

A. — One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  tule  and  seven  thousand 
acres  wet  land. 

Q.— Rolling  land? 

A. — Little  rolling — low  land — flat  land.  That  tule  land  will  vary 
from  one  hundred  feet  in  width  to  a  mile  in  width. 

Q. — You  speak  of  the  small  quantity  of  this  mining  debris  reach- 
ing the  lower  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  reaching  the  bay;  are 
you  not  aware  that  the  Sacramento  River  is  not  filled  with  this 
slickens,  but  a  coarse  sand? 

A. — I  am  not  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  built  the  first 
railroad  in  California — the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad.  Of  course, 
passing  up  and  down  the  rivers  then,  and  since,  rendered  me  very 
familiar  with  them.  Had  occasion  to  examine  those  rivers,  and 
know  a  good  deal  about  them.  Been  familiar  with  them  since  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty-four.  I  have  reason  to  know  this;  and  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  upper  rivers,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains — 
from  the  foothills — is  filling;  the  whole  country  is  raising — we  all 
know  that;  that  is  the  law  of  all  alluvial  rivers.  I  have  seen  it  all 
over  the  world — the  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine.  I  have  seen  it  in  all 
the  rivers.  Been  a  study  of  mine.  And  the  same  laws  are  going  on 
in  California  as  is  going  on  all  over  the  world.  But  not  owing  to 
the  hydraulic  mines  alone:  other  things,  including  that,  bring  about 
that.  Take  the  rivers  in  Europe,  that  we  now  have  thirty  and  forty 
feet  above  the  plains ;  that  has  not  been  done  by  hydraulic  mines. 
That  is  not  due  to  mining;  to  other  natural  causes.  The  same  laws 
are  going  on  here  as  are  going  on  there. 

Q. — You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Sacramento  as  early  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four.  What  was  the  color — wasn't  the 
water  clear  at  that  time  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  when  I  first  saw  the  river,  quite  muddy.  Went  up 
the  Sacramento  River  on  the  Richardson  G.  Hunt  in  the  fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  water  was  not  clear.  Now, 
the  operations  of  the  agriculturists,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  break  up  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  we  all  know  that  the 
washing  increases,  because  if  a  gully  once  forms  that  increases,  keeps 
on  increasing ;  and  any  one  may  travel  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin — and  if  you  start  from  Oakland  to  go  to  Martinez,  go  on  the 
slopes  of  those  mountains,  you  will  see  farms  after  farms  destroyed 
by  this  washing. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  Feather  River,  as  low 
down  as  the  mouth  of  Feather  River,  that  there  is  enough  of  that 
earthy  matter — that  debris — comes  from  the  Smartsville  Mine  alone, 
without  this  slickens  and  sand? 

A. — From  the  one  mine?  Indeed,  very  possibly.  I  have  never 
measured  that.     We  know  that  it  will  move. 
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Mr.  Byrne — Do  you  know  how  much  money  has  been  invested  from 
San  Francisco  alone  in  hydraulic  mines  throughout  this  State? 

A. — I  have  made  an  ai»proximate,  having  been  familiar  with  the 
country  for  many  years.    The  estimate  is  not  less  than  fifty  million. 

(^.— What  would' you  put  the  total  value  of  the  hydraulic  mines, 
and  the  ditches  made  for  the  puri)Ose  of  working  them,  in  this  State — 
the  value  of  the  mines,  and  the  ditches,  and  the  reservoirs? 

A. — Oh,  so  large,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  You  may  say  anything 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions.  It  is  very  lar^e— very  large.  I 
know  one  or  two  corporations  that  have  expended  between  four  and 
five  millions. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Do  you  believe  that  the  hydraulic  mines  are  paying 
six  per  cent,  upon  the  total  investment?  Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  any  interest  whatever? 

A. — Oh,  yes ;  some  of  them  paying  large  interest.  I  should  say,  as 
a  class,  they  are  paying  more  than  six  per  cent. 

Q. — Considering  total  expenses — running  expenses? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrne — As  you  are  both  a  miner  and  a  farmer,  what  percent- 
age per  annum  do  you  think  the  agricultural  lands  of  this  State  pay 
upon  their  estimated  value? 

A. — Well,  my  experience  is  three  or  four  per  cent.  At  present  they 
are  doing  a  very  large  business.  I  don't  think  they  will  average 
that. 

Q. — Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sacramento  Valley  is 
by  far  the  most  successful  portion  of  the  farming  portion  of  the 
State? 

A. — You  mean  the  Ujjper  Sacramento  Valley,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Joaquin  ? 

Q. — From  San  Francisco  north  ? 

A. — Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q- — Do  you  not  believe  that  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  this 
State  dejjends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  preservation  of  what  is 
known  as  Northern  California? 

Undoubtedly  Northern  California  has  a  vast  deal  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  State.  Its  yield  is  very  large  in  grain; 
there  is  a  vast  area  in  cultivation. 

CAPTAIN    DAVID    GILMOIJE. 

Mr.  Ostrom— I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  object  of  this  com- 
niittee,  CJaptain.  It  is  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  injury, 
if  any,  to  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  navi- 
gable waters  above,  from  mining  debris.  Just  proceed  and  make 
your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

A.— I  don't  know  anything  about  the  upper  water;  I  only  know- 
about  the  bar.  I  have  been  going  out  and  in  for  eleven,  very  nearly 
twelve  years— four  years  as  first  officer  of  a  ship,  and  eight  years 
Master.  The  first  time  I  found  six  fathoms,  and  never  found  any 
less  since.     I  have  often  found  more,  and  that  is  the  least. 

Mr.  Byrne— RsLxe  you  been  accustomed  to  bring  in  large  ships? 

A.— Yes,  twenty-three  feet;  Master  of  the  ship  Equator  for  six  or 
seven  years. 

Q.— Have  you  been  accustomed  to  make  frequent  soundings  of  the 
water  on  the  bar  ? 
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A. — Mostly  every  time  I  came  in. 

Q. — You  say  that  the  water  on  the  bar  has  not  shoaled  any  within 
the  past  eleven  years — within  your  observation  and  experience? 

A. — Has  not  shoaled  any  as  far  as  I  knoAV. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  bar  is  changeable,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
it  sometimes  deeper  water  and  shallower  water,  or  do  you  have  a 
difference  if  you  strike  it  in  different  j^laces? 

A. — I  have  not  found  any  difference.  I  believe  south  there  are 
shoal  patches  on  the  bar,  but  I  have  not  found  them.  I  always  try 
to  get  in  a  channel  when  I  come  in. 

Q. — One  of  these  gentlemen  testified  that  there  were  some  vessels, 
however,  never  taken  over  the  bar — taken  out  of  different  channels? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  a  deep  channel,  ten  or  eleven  fathom,  but  too 
narrow  for  practical  use. 

Q. — You  are  not  familiar  with  the  soundings  in  the  harbor? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  soundings  in  the  harbor. 

HAMILTON   SMITH,   JR. 

Mr.  Smith  testified  as  follows : 

My  business  is  that  of  civil  engineer;  been  engaged  in  that  all  my 
life,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
hydraulic  engineering.  I  would  like  to  make  first,  some  statements 
in  regard  to  my  estimate  of  the  present  value  and  prospective  value 
of  gravel  mines  throughout  the  State.  I  have  examined  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  therefore  familiar  with  a  good  many  of  the 
claims.  I  should  estimate  that  there  had  been  expended  of  San 
Francisco  capital,  I  think,  at  least  anywhere  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
million  dollars  in  these  mines ;  very  hard  to  tell  how  much.  Not 
less  than  thirty-five,  and  very  likely  fifty  million.  More  likely  fifty 
than  thirty-five.  So  far  as  the  total  value  of  the  mines  now,  I  should 
certainly  say  they  M^ere  certainly  worth  one  hundred  million 
throughout  the  State — entire  value  of  them.  The  production  of  gold 
from  the  gravel  mines  now,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The  total  production 
of  gold  from  California  is  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  million 
dollars  a  year.  That  production  has  been  increasing  for  the  last 
three  (3)  j^ears,  until,  I  believe,  within  four  or  five  years,  if  nothing 
is  done  to  interfere  with  mining,  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  will  amount  to  as  large  as  twenty-five  million;  andwhat  I 
have  seen  of  the  extent  of  the  mines,  I  believe  that  production  will 
extend  for  many  years  to  come.  I  believe,  in  fifty  years,  as  product- 
ive, probably  much  more  so,  than  at  the  present  time.  In  looking 
about  the  mines,  I  have  noticed  what  portions  of  the  State  are 
dependent  upon  them.  I  find — I  have  a  statement  here  which  I 
would  like  to  submit,  showing  the  population  of  the  counties  which 
are  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon  them.  (See  Exhibit  D,  at  end 
of  Mr.  Smith's  testimony.)  I  find  that,  taking  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  last  census,  that  it  was  over  a  seventh  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  residing  in  those  mining  counties.  And  of 
what  I  know  of  those  counties,  if  you  stop  the  hydraulic  mining  it 
would  simply  destroy  them.  For  instance,  Nevada  County  —  it 
wouldn't  pay  to  keep  up  the  county  organization.  Of  course,  not  all 
the  persons  living  in  the  county  are  engaged  in  mining,  but  many  of 
them  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  connected  with 
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the  mining.  If  you  stop  mining  you  simply  destroy  the  twenty 
thousand  people  in  the  county,  and  all  property  in  the  county. 

Q. — What  proi)ortion  of  the  total  product  of  the  gold  mines  comes 
from  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — I  think  that,  last  year,  of  the  eighteen  millions,  eleven  mil- 
lions came  from  the  gravel  mines.  It  was  a  very  bad  year,  indeed, 
as  we  all  know  ;  vei-y  dry,  indeed.  I  believe  that  this  year  the  pro- 
duction from  the  gravel'mines  will  be  at  least  fourteen  millions  from 
the  mines  alone. 

Q. — Was  not  the  production  greater  last  year,  or  less? 

A. — The  production  was  greater;  was  greater,  on  an  average,  than 
it  ever  had  been.  I  think,  from  the  gravel  mines  alone — I  think  it 
was  perhaps  a  little  less.  But  this  year,  with  a  fair  season,  owing  to  the 
new  mines  which  we  have  been  having  opened,  and  now  fairly  at 
work,  the  production  will  be  increased,  and  the  production,  there- 
fore, at  least  two  millions  more. 

Q. — You  say  these  gravel  mines  are  constantly  being  opened,  and 
a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ground  worked  every  year? 

A. — Not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  ciuantity  of  ground  as  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  ground.  A  large  amount  of  the  ground  first 
washed  has  been  surface  gravel.  Now  the  miners  have  got  more 
money,  and  they  run  deep  tunnels,  which  have  cost  large  money,  and 
through  those  tunnels  they  have  been  enabled  to  wash  the  bottom 
gravel.  That  bottom  gravel  is  richer  than  the  top  gravel,  and  they 
will  make  more  money  out  of  it. 

Q. — How  do  you  obtain  the  bottom  gravel  ? 

A. — They  wash  off  the  surface.  The  surface  is  washed  off.  In  the 
Bloom  field,  the  surface  was  washed  off  before  we  cut  the  tunnel. 

Q. — You  state  the  quantity  of  material  that  was  taken  from  the 
hydraulic  mines  at  eleven  million  ? 

A. — I  should  guess  that.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  the 
yield  from  the  gravel  mines  will  increase,  until  it  might  reach  twenty 
million. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  working  of  some  of  those  deep  gravel  mines, 
are  there  not  some  of  them  worked  in  the  shape  of  drifting? 

A. — Some  of  them,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  production  of 
the  State  which  comes  from  them. 

Q. — Do  you  find  it  more  economical,  or  is  it  for  lack  of  water? 

A. — Generally  the  drifting  is  done  where  the  gravel  is  covered  with 
lava,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  wash  it. 

Q,. — I  understand  there  are  some  of  that  class  of  mines  at  Dutch 
Flat  and  that  vicinity  worked  in  that  way  ? 

A. — No ;  no  mines  in  that  vicinity — not  that  vicinity — some  north 
of  it.  I  would  say,  too,  that  the  gravel  that  is  taken,  out  from  those 
drifting  mines,  that  is  all  washed  into  the  rivers,  just  the  same  as 
ours,  only  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Byrne — Is  not  the  material  which  composes  the  bottom  gravel 
which  you  speak  of— is  not  that  heavier  than  the  top,  and  less  likely 
to  wash  into  the  valleys? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  that  low^er  gravel  washed  is  large  stone? 

A.— A  large  proportion  of  it.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in 
late  years.  In  old  times  only  very  small  streams  of  water  w^ere  used 
in  the  mines.  Impossible,  therefore,  to  get  large  bowlders.  Now  they 
think  nothing  of  using  three  thousand  inches  of  concentrated  water. 
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Instead  of  using  as  old  times  small  flumes  we  have  large  flumes  and 
large  streams  of  water — rather  a  little  river  in  one  stream.  By  the 
aid  of  that  quantity  of  water  we  are  able  to  Avash  large  stones— see 
frequently  a  mass  of  stone  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half  washed  right 
out  into  the  river.  In  old  times  those  stones  were  blown  into  small 
pieces,  and  carried  down  into  the  rivers,  and  washed  in  the  South 
Yuba  River,  going  down  say  half  a  mile.  I  judge  that  efl'ect  is  very 
plain  there.  The  filled  up  Yuba  River  is  a  deep  canon,  and  fills  up 
in  places  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  this  bottom  gravel  is  stone,  and  which 
W'Ould  not,  under  any  circumstances,  wash  down  into  the  lower  riv- 
ers ? 

A. — Half — in  some  places  more  than  half— that  would  not  wash 
beyond  the  canons  of  Yuba  River.  Now,  as  to  the  quantity  which  is 
washed  from  the  mines,  I  don't  know  enough  about  to  state  exacth^ 
I  should  say  that  anywhere  from  ten  million  to  fifteen  million  inches 
we  use  every  year  in  theState.  Thatis,inclies  for  twenty-four  hours.  I 
think  that,  as  an  average,  one  inch  of  water  will  wash  two  yards  and  a 
half  At  Bloomfield  we  have  a  very  good  grade,  and  wash  between 
three  and  four  yards  there.  At  Pierce's  mine,  even  less  than  two  yards, 
and  other  mines  I  should  judge  that  two  and  one-half  yards  would 
be  a  fair  average.  Each  miner's  inch  will  wash  two  and  a  half  yards 
per  day.  Thirty  to  forty  million  cubic  yards  would  be  washed  every 
year.  Now,  as  to  what  portion  of  that  goes  down  into  the  lower  bay, 
I  have  rather  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Robinson;  it  is  a  matter  of 
guess  work,  of  course.  One  cannot  tell  without  careful  investigation 
to  ascertain  that  fact.  But  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  carried  into 
the  Yuba  River,  and  remains  in  the  Yuba  River.  As  the  Yuba  fills 
up,  the  bed  of  the  river,  rises,  getting  more  fall ;  it  would  year  after 
year  carry  it  further  and  further,  the  heavy  sediment.  The  sedi- 
ment is  so  very  heavy  in  there,  that  it  has  got  to  remain  there.  It  is 
hardly  sediment ;  it  is  immense  stones  there.  I  have  seen  stones 
washed  from  there — the  largest  I  have  seen  in  one  of  our  flumes,  the 
stone  must  have  weighed  four  tons. 

Q. — The  question  was,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  rises,  will  not  the 
force  of  the  water  be  such  that  it  will  carry  the  heavy  stones  further 
and  further,  till  eventually  it  may  reach  Suisun  Bay? 

A. — It  would  do  that,  but  these  large  boulders  act  as  dams  to  hold 
it.  You  can  see  the  washing  of  these  large  stones  into  the  river  has 
the  effect  of  holding  the  sand  and  tailings  back. 

Q. — How  long  before  these  receptacles,  holding  the  stones,  will  be 
filled  up? 

A. — Oh,  an  immense  number  of  years.  The  Yuba  caiion  is  an 
enormous  caiion. 

Q. — You  are  estimating  work  for  fifty  years? 

A. — Well,  not  fifty  years:  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  space  then. 

Q. — How  far  up  are  the  mines  located? 

A. — The  lowest  at  Smartsville.  The  most  extensive  are  much 
higher  up  the  river,  forty,  fifty  miles. 

Mr.  Byrne — Don't  you  think  the  caiions  are  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  gravel  that  ever  may  be  washed  from  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — Very  much  more  than  that.  I  should  not  judge  that  over  two 
per  cent,  of  the  material  which  is  washed  from  the  mines  comes 
from  the  river  and  gets  into  the  bay.  No  one  could  determine  that 
7' 
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unless  by  a  careful  and  extensive  system  of  measurements.  I  have 
made  some  examination,  noting  all  the  authorities  which  were  at 
my  liand  as  to  the  amount  of  material  which  the  ditferent  rivers  in 
the  world  carry,  the  amount  of  sediment  held  in  solution.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  river  Po  carries  the  largest  amount  of  material  in 
suspension  than  any  river  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
hydraulic  engineers  that  the  Po  carries  for  every  three  hundred  parts 
oi'  water,  one  part  of  solid  matter,  which  is  larger  than  what  any 
other  river  carries.  In  spite  of  carrying  that  amount  of  material 
tlie  bed  of  the  river  has  not  changed  in  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
the  engineers  are  assured  it  has  not  changed  more  than  three  or  four 
feet.  But  in  order  to  protect  the  adjoining  lands  they  have  built  up 
levees,  sometimes  as  high  as  forty  feet,  and  in  spite  of  carrying  that 
enormous  amount  of  material,  which  is  much  more  than  any  other 
river  carries,  still  its  bed  does  not  change  materially.  Perhaps  that 
fact  is  due  to  the  sure  way  in  which  it  is  leveed — keeps  an  open 
channel.  Just  so  with  mining  slouglis,  they  don't  fill  up  at  all, 
though  we  run  an  immense  amount  of  material.  It  is  the  natural 
filling,  because  the  Po  carries  about  the  same  depth  of  water  that  it 
did  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  Those  levees  were  completed 
two  or  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago;  they  were  commenced  about 
two  thousand  years  ago.  In  comparing  the  Sacramento  River  with 
these  other  rivers,  the  only  examination  of  the  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento that  lias  been  made  thus  far  is  by  Doctor  Logan,  and  I  think 
it  is  incorporated  in  a  report  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  esti- 
mates that  there  is  one  part  of  earthy  matter  to  over  one  thousand 
parts  of  water — as  against  the  Po  with  one  to  three  hundred;  so 
assuming  Doctor  Logan's  figures  as  correct,  the  Po  carries  six  times 
as  much  water  in  solution  as  the  Sacramento.  Humphreys  and 
Abbott,  in  their  examination  of  the  Mississippi,  have  found  that  the 
Mississii)pi,  at  Memphis,  had  carried  one  to  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Sacramento.  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sacramento,  and  I 
think  from  my  own  observation  that  the  Mississippi  is  a  much  mud- 
dier river  than  the  two  at  times  of  flood. 

In  regard  to  the  point  as  to  how  much  sediment  comes  from  the 
hydraulic  mines,  and  how  much  from  the  natural  and  agricultural 
causes,  of  course  that  is  merely  guess  work.  In  these  rivers  which 
I  have  spoken  of  before — in  the  Mississippi,  and  Po,  and  Nile — these 
are  colored  from  natural  and  agricultural  causes.  That  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  will  increase  the  amount  of  material  coming  down 
a  river  I  know  from  the  Ohio  River.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  most  clear  and  most  beautiful  streams  of  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  was  called  the  beautiful  river  by  the  French 
people  who  first  discovered  it.  Even  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
river,  which  is  within  the  last  twenty-four  years,  it  has  changed  its 
character  immensely.  Twenty-four  years  ago  the  river  was  clear  at 
low  water;  pretty  muddy — not  so  very  muddy — at  high  water.  Now, 
I  saw  it  a  year  or  so  ago ;  it  is  very  muddy  even  at  low  water.  That 
change  is,  of  course,  simply  due  to  cutting  the  timber  away  and 
plowing  up  the  roots,  and  allowing  the  cultivation  of  the  ground — 
disturbing  the  soil — and  the  heavy  rains  wash  that  into  the  stream. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Do  j'ou  not  know  that  the  country  through  which 
the  River  Po  rtins,  and  also  through  Avhich  the  Ohio  River  runs, 
and  all   those    streams   which    you   have  enumerated,   have  gone 
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through  a  rolling,  hilly  country — the  agricultural  portions  there  are 
rolling? 

A. — The  Eiver  Po — the  country  which  it  drains  resembles  Califor- 
nia. The  valley  is  very  fiat — the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  upper 
portion  of  its  drainage  comes  from  the  Alps,  and  the  lower  sets  in 
from  the  Appenines,  which  resemble  on  the  one  side  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Coast  Range.  I  should  say  this, 
that  very  much  more  of  the  material  coming  into  the  Baysof  Suisun, 
San  Pablo,  and  San  Francisco  is  coming  from  the  natural  and  agri- 
cultural causes  than  from  the  mines.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  guess  work,  All  the  most  valuable  land  has  been  made  by 
the  washing  down  from  the  mountains.  All  these  low  lands  up  the 
Sacramento,  nearly  have  been  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
I,  for  myself,  can't  see  what  great  harm  is  to  be  done  if  San  Pablo  Bay 
should  fill  up.  The  land  thus  formed  by  this  filling  will  certainly 
be  as  fertile  as  any  to  be  had  in  the  State,  going  to  result  in  an  addi- 
tion to  the  productive  area  of  the  State  to  a  great  many  thousand 
acres.  The  Dutch  in  Holland  are  spending  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre  in  reclaiming  ziderza,  in  pumping  the  water  out. 
Now,  as  to  the  damage  which  has  been  done  to  the  Sacramento  and 
the  Feather  Rivers  by  the  deposit  of  sediment;  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  comes,  I  think  that  this  is  very  much  exaggerated.  For 
instance,  the  statement  of  Captain  Corlett;  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  wild  statement.  I  have  made  some 
sketches  I  would  like  to  submit.  (See  Exhibit  A,  end  of  Mr.  Smith's 
testimony.)  I  think  every  one  acknowledges  that  this  entire  valley 
has  been  filled  up  by  natural  washings  from  the  mountains  and  from 
the  upper  valleys.  As  far  as  the  diminution  of  the  c-arrying  capacity 
of  the  various  rivers  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is  vastly  greater 
danger  from  these  levees,  this  system  of  reclamation,  every  man  on 
his  own  hook,  every  district  on  its  own  plan — that  the  Sacramento 
and  others  are  in  far  greater  danger  from  that  influence  than  from 
any  accumulation  of  tailings — I  should  say  ten  times  as  much.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  entertain,  to  have  a  scientific  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  that  subject. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  reclamation, 
and  the  meeting  of  this  difficulty  in  all  its  phases? 

A.— I  think  that  they  can  be  reclaimed. 

Q. — Well,  to  take  the  two  in  connection,  for  instance? 

A. — Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  General  Williams  is 
building  the  largest  levees  put  up  yet.  He  is  putting  over  a  million 
dollars  in  difterent  levees.  In  one  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  Mr.  Hall  was  telling  me  that  the  width  of  the  stream  has 
been  contracted  to  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  I  understand,  from 
Mr.  Hall,  that  it  is  contracted  within  comparatively  a  few  yards 
where  naturally  there  has  been  a  water-way  of  miles.  Now,  if  this 
levee  stands,  it  is  simply  going  to  result  in  piling  the  water  back  on 
Stockton;  and  if  the  levees  on  Grand  Island  stand,  it  will  naturally 
result  in  backing  the  water  up  and  flooding  Sacramento.  _  There 
ought  to  be  a  complete  system  of  levees.  Every  levee  which  is  built 
on  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  will  result  in  necessitating  the 
other  levees  higher  up  the  stream  to  be  also  increased.  That  is  the 
result  in  the  Mississippi,  Po,  and  every  stream  of  the  world. 

Q. — What  system  can  you  adopt  to  prevent  this? 

A. — You  can  not.     Probably  by  canals  this  might  be  prevented. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  scientific  commission  should  be  appointed, 
because  if  there  should  be  a  great  flood,  damage  might  be  done  to 
Sacramento  and  to  Stockton,  and  I  think  the  real  cause,  the  great 
cause,  would  be  these  levees.  That  is,  if  you  build  levees  strong 
enough  to  stand,  so  that  they  won't  be  swept  away,  it  will  certainly 
result  in  backing  the  water  up  above  the  levees.  For  instance,  in  the 
Mississippi  they  built  them  a  few  feet,  which  was  sufficient  to  protect 
them  when  extended  all  along  the  banks — then  they  had  to  increase 
all  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Ostroin — Your  estimation  is,  that  this  leveeing  of  the  Sacra- 
mento or  Bear,  in  the  reclamation  of  these  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands,  is  impracticable? 

A. — Oh,  no  ;  not  by  any  means,  because  there  are  levees  on  the  Po 
forty  feet  in  height. 

Q. — Oh,  if  the  land  is  valuable  enough,  you  can  do  that  on  the 
Sacramento  ? 

A. — May  be  not.  You  will  have  to  levee  the  entire  banks  all 
along. 

Q. — To  levee  the  entire  banks  of  all  the  rivers  on  the  side  affected 
by  that  debris,  would  it  not  be  still  more  dangerous — if  the  harbor  is 
in  any  danger  at  all,  would  it  not  still  be  more  dangerous  with  these 
levees  constructed — from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  a  main,  sweep- 
ing channel,  and  sweep  everything  before  it? 

A. — Unless  some  system  of  irrigation  were  adopted,  as  is  practiced 
on  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  If  they  would  adopt  it,  then  a  large  amount 
of  this  sediment  would  be  deposited  on  the  low  lands.  The  Nile 
brings  down  a  verj'  large  amount  of  material — much  more  than  the 
Sacramento — that  is  carried  into  the  great  valley  of  Egypt,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  valley,  or  its  continual  fertility  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  thousand  years,  has  been  due  to  the  fertilizing  properties  of 
the  sediment  deposited  by  the  Nile  in  time  of  flood. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  have  been  affected.  On 
the  Feather  River,  the  reservoirs  which  the  miners  have  built  in 
connection  with  the  mines  will  already  hold  a  very  large  amount  of 
water.  The  most  extensive  of  those  reservoirs  have  been  built 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  some  of  those  have  not  been  built 
yet,  will  be  completed  probably  this  year.  When  those  are  com- 
pleted, in  about  a  year  from  this,  their  capacity  will  amount  to  about 
ten  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  These  are  the  reservoirs 
attached  to  the  mines  on  the  Yuba  and  the  American.  Now  these 
reservoirs  will  be  drained  ofl'  in  about  four,  months,  during  the  sum- 
mer time.  Now,  supposing  a  current  of  two  feet  a  second,  or  one  and 
one-half  miles  an  hour,  would  give  a  body  of  five  hundred  feet  in 
width  by  a  foot  in  depth  ;  that  amount  of  water  being  discharged  in 
the  summer  time  will  keep  up  the  navigation  of  the  Feather  River. 
It  will  also  have  the  effect  that  Colonel  Mendell  spoke  of  yesterday; 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  danger  from  floods;  because 
those  reservoirs  will  be  filled  at  times  of  great  floods. 

Q. — Ain't  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  navigation  of  those  rivers 
has  become  impeded? 

A. — I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  because  I  am  engaged  in  sending 
up  freight,  and  never  sent  it  as  cheaply  as  last  year,  which  was  a  very 
dry  year,  and  the  large  part  of  our  freight  went  by  steamboat,  and 
the  rates  of  freight  were  lower,  and  no  interruption  in  the  traveling 
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— so  far  as  I  know  the  boats  made  their  regular  trips  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Q. — Was  not  the  reduced  rates  caused  by  a  strong  opposition? 

A. — I  don't  know  what  it  was  caused  from.  Ihave  understood 
that  in  old  times  boats  could  not  go  up  the  Feather  River  at  all  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  Last  year  was  a  dry  season,  yet  boats  were  run- 
ning there  the  entire  summer.  I  attribute  that,  as  Colonel  Mendell, 
to  the  water  coming  from  the  mines.  I  will  say  that  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  last  year  on  these  reservoirs; 
M'hen  completed,  the  amount  of  water  will  be  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  last  year,  and  that  will  result  in  making  the  Feather  River 
navigable  every  season.  I  agree  with  Colonel  Mendell  as  to  the  dan- 
ger to  the  bar  and  the  harbor  if  you  diminish  the  amount  of  water 
which  is  running  in  and  out  of  the  Heads  here.  It  will  probably 
result  in  a  shoaling  of  the  bar.  But  that  diminution  will  only  result 
from  filling  up  the  bay  between  high  and  low  tide.  If  you  fill  up 
the  bay  at  low  tide,  it  won't  affect  that  at  all,  that  is  where  the  water 
is  fifty  feet  or  eighty  feet  deep — if  you  fill  that  up  sixty  feet,  it  won't 
effect  the  quantity  of  water  going  in  and  out  of  the  Heads  at  all, 
because  that  water  depends  entirely  on  the  action  at  high  water. 
Much  the  larger  portion  of  filling  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  is  below  low  tide.  Now,  these  reclamation  schemes — they 
take  in  the  ground  which  is  covered  by  the  tides — and  I  think  that 
they  have  done  more  towards  diminishing  the  tidal  water  than  the 
stuff  from  the  mines,  because  any  one  going  up  the  bays  here,  as  I  go 
up  them,  can  see  that  the  deposit  of  this  sediment  has  been  below 
water.  In  Suisun  Bay,  at  low  water,  you  see  some  sticking  out, 
but  still  the  amount  is  not  very  much.  If  land  w^ere  never  reclaimed 
— left  in  its  natural  condition — high  tide  would  flood  it;  it  would 
be  overflowed  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This  ground  that 
w^e  stand  on  here  has  all  been  built  out;  that  has  diminished  the 
tidal  area.  I  believe  that  the  building  of  San  Francisco  alone  has 
diminished  the  amount  of  tidal  water  more  than  the  hydraulic  mines. 

Q. — This  is  an  opinion  based  upon  careful  examination? 

A. — It  is  simply  from  general  observation.  Harbors  are  very  dif- 
ferent things  from  what  they  used  to  be.  Engineering  has  so 
increased  and  improved  that  you  can  make  a  harbor  anywhere. 
The  great  objection  to  the  Suez  Canal  was,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  make  a  harbor  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  shifting  sands  pre- 
venting it;  but  they  succeeded,  and  large  ships,  and  more  ships,  go 
through  this  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Engineers,  if  you 
give  them  money  enough,  can  go  right  out  to  the  Ocean-side  House 
and  build  a  harbor  right  there. 

Mr.  Ostroni — You  speak  of  the  amount  of  money  invested,  from 
San  Francisco  alone,  in  those  hydraulic  mines.  How  much  do  you 
think  is  invested  in  those  mines  in  the  interior — how  much  the 
whole  investment  would  aggregate? 

A.— Oh,  I  should  think  that  the  value  of  the  mines  is  probably  a 
hundred  niillions  of  dollars.  I  know  that  the  mines  that  I  am  con- 
nected with — we  won't  sell  them  for  less  than  four  million,  and  I 
think  they  are  worth  five  million. 

Q. — Are  you  not  connected  with  the  very  richest  hydraulic  mines 
in  the  State  ? 

A. — No ;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  connected  with  the  largest, 
but  not  with  the  richest. 
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Q  — Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  gross  proceeds  from 

the  (i^iartz  mines?  ,    ^  u  ^  i 

A  —I  prepared  a  statement  two  years  ago,  but  have  not  prepared 
anv  statement  this  year.  From  the  quartz  mines,  the  production  is, 
I  think  a  little  over  five  million,  but  I  won't  be  sure  about  that,  as 
it  is  some  time  since  I  looked  into  that.  Comparing  quartz  mines 
and  gravel  mines  in  Nevada  County— Nevada  County  is  the  best 
fiuartz  mining  county  in  the  State.  I  remember  that  two  years  ago 
the  gravel  mines  were  assessed  for  taxation,  in  Nevada  County,  I 
think,  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  quartz  mines.  That  will  show 
you  how  much  more  important  the  gravel  mining  is  throughout  the 
State  tlian  quartz  mines.  They  taxed  our  mines  in  Nevada  County 
alone  at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

Q. — Is  not  the  improvements  the  mines? 

A.— The  largest  i)ortion  of  the  tax  is  on  the  mines  themselves. 

Q.— You  speak  of  the  River  Po  filling  about  four  or  five  feet  in  a 
vast  number  of  vears— about  two  hundred  years? 

A.— Yes,  and  "also  they  have  attempted— I  don't  know  with  what 
success— to  do  what  MV.  Redding  spoke  of,  that  is,  they  have 
attempted  to  fill  up  some  of  the  swamps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Po 
with  the  material  which  the  river  is  carrying  down.  Whether  this 
has  been  succes.sful  I  don't  know.  To  show  what  immense  amount 
of  material  the  Mi.ssissippi  carries:  From  very  careful  measure- 
ments, made  at  its  mouth,  the  river  is  carrying  into  the  Gulf,  every 
year,  what  would  fill  up  a  square  mile  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  But  that  is  in  addition  to  the  soil  and  material  which 
is  deposited  on  the  swamps  of  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  so  that 
the  Missi.ssippi  really  carries  down  a  deposit  probably  twice,  if  not 
three  times,  as  much  as  that.  In  spite  of  this  immense  amount  of 
material,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  about  the  same. 

Q. — Is  it  known  what  amount  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  raises? 

A. — They  think  it  has  not  raised  considerably.  Their  observations 
extended  over  a  short  period  of  time  comparatively.  On  the  Po 
careful  observations  were  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  so  they  could 
make  a  comparison.  General  Humphreys  and  Colonel  Abbott  think 
that  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  changed  very  much.  In  old 
times  on  the  Po — four  or  five  liundred  years  ago — a  large  part  of  the- 
water  was  carried  across  the  low  lands;  now  it  is  all  on  the  levees; 
and  the  .«ame  can  be  done  on  the  Sacramento. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  the  tendency  is  to  fill  up  Suisun  Bay? 
Don't  you  think  that  when  this  is  filled  up  that  the  outlet  of  the 
water  will  be  so  diminished  that  it  will  fill  up  much  more  material 
unon  us  above — whereof  Suisun  Bay  becomes  nothing  but  a  channel 
like  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  San  Joaquin — the  water  not  fill- 
ing this  area  that  it  does  now,  will  pour  up  on  us? 

A. — I  don't  think  that  it  will,  because  its  channel  will  be  narrowed 
there.  But  I  think  that  channel  will  keep  its  present  level.  I  think 
the  water  being  confined  to  a  narrow  channel  will  keep  about  the 
same  level.  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  pile  the  water  up  on  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  at  all.  Carquinez  Straits  don't  fill.  If  the 
deposit  in  Suisun  Bay  goes  on  increasing,  probably  the  channel 
through  which  the  water  finds  its  way  will  increase  in  depth.  There 
will  be  channels  to  Suisun  Bay,  if  it  fills  up.  1  don't  know  how- 
deep,  but  there  will  be  channels. 
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Mr.  Byrne— What  will  be  the  length  of  time  before  Suisun  Bay  fills 
up? 

A. — It  will  be  a  great  many  years. 

Q. — AVill  it  be  during  the  life  of  hydraulic  mining? 

A. — I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate.  Suisun  Bay  is  not  a 
large  body  of  water. 

Mr.  Ostrom—Hawe  you  an  opinion  in  regard  to  solving  this  diffi- 
culty as  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  if  you  have,  what  is 
it?     I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion. 

A. — Oh  !  the  subject  is  of  such  great  importance,  and  there  are  so 
many  difficult  questions  involved,  I  would  not  like  to  say  what  plans 
could  be  devised  to  diminish  this  trouble.  It  seems  that  the  State 
ought  to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  engineers,  to  study  it 
out;  that  is  my  idea  of  it.  There  are  so  few  facts  that  no  engineer 
could  give  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  it.  He  would  have  to  make 
it  his  study,  and  go  into  the  thing,  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  You 
have  got  to  have  also  careful  and  extensive  surveys  for  engineers  to 
arrive  at  any  trustworthy  results. 

Q. — About  how  large  a  sum  would  be  required  to  accomplish  this 
result? 

A. — There  ought  to  be  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  cover  two  years'  work,  and  give  you  as  the  results  such  facts  as 
will  allow  the  Legislature,  at  the  next  session,  to  determine  on  some- 
thing. Colonel  Mendell  and  General  Alexander  have  the  same  view. 
No  good  can  be  accomplished  without  a  commission  to  go  on  and 
make  elaborate  and  careful  surveys.  Something  could  be  done  with 
less  than  that ;  but  if  we  are  to  make  a  survey,  as  it  should  be  made, 
fifty  thousand  dollars  is  not  too  high  a  sum. 
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EXHIBIT  "B." 
Table  showing  amoutit  of  sediment  carried  by  various  rivers — sediment  m  solution. 


Authority. 

Water  to  Sediment. 

ElVKR. 

By 

Weight. 

By 

Bulk. 

Remarks. 

Mississippi,  at  Ca- 
naltoii  

Humphreys  &  Abbott . 

Lieutenant  Marr 

Humphreys  &  Abbott . 

Gorsse  <Sr  Suboun 

Gorsse  k  Suboun 

Mean  __     __       

1.449 

.596 

1.500 

7.000 

.230 

2.000 

2.753 
1.132 
2.900 

For  12  months,  1852-3. 

Mississippi,    at 
Memphis 

Mississippi,  average 
at  mouth 

Rhone,  at  Aries 

For  3i  flood  months,  1849. 

Assumed  for  long  periods. 
At  low  water. 

Rhone,  at  Aries 

Maximum  in  floods. 

Fo    

Tadini  

.300 

.48 

.100 

1.021 

2.400 

.120 

1.1.32 

Say: 

1.930 

Calculation  byLombardini 
Probably  average. 

Vistula 

Spittel 

Rhine,  near  mouth 

Hartsoeker 

Ganges 

Everest   _ 

.510 
.830 

For  period  of  12  months. 
With  current  of  5  feet  per 
second. 

Summer  floods. 

Nile,  at  Atfeh 

Danube,  at  delta. -. 

Captain  Spratt 

Captain  Spratt,  for 
Commission 

Nile..l 

Estimate  in  BlackwelL 

Maximum  possible — vague 

Missouri 

.596 
1.000 

Sacramento,  at 
Sacramento 

Dr.  T.  M.  Logan 

High  water. 

EXHIBIT  "  C." 

Capacity  of  various  reservoirs  attached  to  hydraulic  mines  on  the  Yuba  and  American, 

South  Yuba  Company — not  completed  yet 1,900,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Milton  Comjiany 650,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Bloonilicld  Company 1,100,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Eureka  Company 1,130,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Omega,  Blue  Tent,  etc.— dams  in  process  of  construction 400,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Dutch  Flat  Companies... 300,000,000  cubic  feet. 

California  Water  Company 360,000,000  cubic  feet. 

El  Dorado  Comi)any— not  yet  completed 3,000.000,000  cubic  feet. 

Small  reservoirs  on  both  rivers,  say 1,500,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Total 10,340,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Suppose  this  water  to  be  drawn  off  in  four  months,  say  one  liuii- 
dred  and  twenty  days,  that  would  afford  eifthty-six  million  feet  per 
diem,  or  one  thousand  feet  per  second.  This,  with  a  current  of  two 
feet  per  second,  or  over  one  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  would 
make  a  body  of  water  five  hundred  feet  in  width  by  one  foot-  in 
depth. 
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EXHIBIT  "D." 

Population  by  last  census. 

Amador 9,582 

Butte — two-fifths 4,562 

Calaveras 8,895 

El  Dorado 10,309 

Nevada 19,134 

Placer 11,357 

Plumas 4,489 

Sierra 5,619 

Tuolumne 8,160 

Yuba — one-fourth 2,712 

84,809 
Also  portions  of  Trinity  Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Siskiyou. 

Total  population  of  State 560,247 


EXHIBIT  "E." 

Production  of  precious  inetals  in  California. 

1877 $18,174,716 

1876 18,615,807 

1875 . 17.700,000 

1874 20,300,000 

1873 18,000,000 


OLIVER    SMITH. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  are  the  Harbor-master  at  Oakland? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  agent  of  the  Oakland  Wharf.  I  can  only- 
give  you  information  as  to  where  I  am.  It  is  filling  up  somewhat  in 
the  slips.     I  have  been  there  I  think  some  seven  years  last  August. 

Q. — You  say  you  notice  that  there  is  some  filling? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     The  slip  fills  there  with  mud. 

Q. — Where  does  that  come  from  ? 

A. — We  always  had  an  idea  that  it  came  down  from  the  river; 
we  always  supposed  it  did;  we  didn't  know  anywhere  else  it  could 
come  from.    That  is  the  general  opinion  there  of  all  of  us. 

Q. — You  are  not  familiar  with  the  upper  jjortions  of  the  bay? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q — I  understand  from  testimony  we  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
current  at  high  tide,  a  current  setting  around  on  the  Oakland  side? 

A. — It  does;  it  comes  right  across  the  wharf. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  noticed  muddy  water? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  frequently.  We  see  it  most  every  high  tide  more  or 
less. 

Q. — Discolor  the  water  materially? 

A. — Some. 

Q. — About  how  far  out  does  that  current  extend — to  any  consider- 
able extent? 
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A. — All  that  I  have  seen  was  right  around  the  slip.  All,  I  judge, 
over  there  by  the  dredging  we  have  done  there  occasionally. 

JAMES    p.    PIERCE. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  can  proceed  and  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Pierce — I  have  no  particular  statement  to  make.  I  will  state 
that  my  business  is  mining  and  farming.  I  have  large  interests  in 
agricultural  lands  and  irrigation  projects  in  Santa  Clara  County  and 
Santa  Cruz  County.  I  have  large  farming  interest  in  Yuba  County, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  I  have  some  notes  here  on  different 
matters  connected  with  the  questions  asked  others  here.  I  will  state 
that  the  amount  of  San  Francisco  capital  invested  in  gravel  proper- 
ties in  this  State — I  think  the  amount  invested  by  persons  living 
here  is  not  less  than  fifty  millions — more  than  fifty  millions  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  vicinity  here.  Some  of  the  parties  may  live  in 
Oakland — but  right  about  the  bay  here.  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
engaged  in  mining  for  twenty-two  years — made  it  a  study.  I  think 
that  the  present  value  of  the  gravel  mines  and  ditches,  in  this  State, 
is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
Three-fourths,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  is  owned  in  this  city,  or 
by  parties  living  immediately  in  the  vicinity.  I  am  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  gravel  miners  and  ditch  men  in  this  State,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  am  correct  when  I  estimate  that  three-fourths  are 
owned  by  parties  living  immediately  around  this  bay.  I  will  state 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  gold  from  the  gravel  mines  in  this  State 
will  increase,  in  the  near  future,  to  twenty  million  dollars  per  annum, 
and  it  will  continue  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q. — Improve  in  value — the  product? 

A. — The  product.  The  mines  will  increase.  The  yields  last  year 
were  for  thirteen  millions. 

Q. — And  you  think  in  another  year  they  will  increase  to  twenty 
millions? 

A. — I  think  this  year  nearer  twenty  millions  than  thirteen,  and  in 
the  near  future,  inside  of  three  years,  to  twenty  millions.  I  think 
the  gold  yield  from  this  State,  from  the  quartz  and  gravel  mines,  will 
equal  twenty-five  millions. 

Q. — How  do  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ;  from  the  increase  of  the 
past? 

A. — I  should  judge  from  what  I  know  of  the  mines,  comparing  the 
facilities  for  working  and  the  condition  that  the  mines  are  in  now — 
partly  owing  to  additional  mines  opened.  In  the  next  five  years, 
better  dirt  work,  better  quality,  bottom  gravel.  A  great  many  mines 
have  been  stripped  of  this  upper  fine  dirt,  and  many  are  prepared 
to  work  through  deep  bed-rock  tunnels,  many  completed  and  will  be 
completed — washing  different  class  of  dirt,  richer  than  in  the  present 
case;  the  yield  greater  at  no  greater  expense. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  how  many  thousand  acres 
— you  appear  to  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  hydraulic  mines — 
about  how  many  thousand  acres  are  there  in  this  State  owned  as 
hydraulic  mines,  and  claimed,  that  will  pay  to  wash  under  the 
hydraulic  process? 

A. — I  can't  answer  that.  There  are  a  great  many  thousand  acres. 
There  are  a  great  many  thousand  acres  claimed,  but  only  a  portion 
will  be  worked. 
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Q. — About  how  deep  are  the  gravel  banks  extended,  on  an  average 
— take  the  hydraulic  mines  throughout  the  State — about  what  aver- 
age, say  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  number  of  feet  ? 

A. — Well,  they  vary  in  different  mines.  I  should  think  that  an 
average  wash  of  sixty  feet  would  perhaps  be  the  average  of  the  differ- 
ent banks  in  the  State. 

Q — Now,  we  will  take  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine — how  many 
acres  have  you  in  your  claim  in  that  mine? 

A. — I  am  not  interested  in  the  North  Bloomfield.  I  am  interested 
in  gravel  mines  in  Smartsville  and  vicinitj^,  and  in  El  Dorado 
Count5^ 

ilir.  Kercheval — How  many  acres  is  claimed  as  mining  ground  in 
those  mines  that  you  are  interested  in  ? 

A. — At  Smartsville  ? 

Q. — The  different  mines  that  you  are  interested  in  ?  How  many 
acres  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember,  sir.     I  can  find  out. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  know  about  the  depth  that  you  expect  to  wash, 
also  ? 

A. — I  have  the  data.  We  have  just  had  some  surveys  made  at 
Smartsville.  I  have  the  data  in  town,  and  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  not  here. 

Q, — Well,  couldn't  you  just  approximate,  as  near  as  you  can? 

A. — Perhaps  five  hundred  acres  at  Smartsville  and  vicinity. 

Q. — What  is  the  depth  of  that  mine? 

A. — I  think  that  will  average  sixty  feet.  I  may  be  mistaken  in 
the  area. 

3Ir.  Byrne — Mr.  Pierce,  what  proportion  of  the  hydraulic  mines 
that  you  know  of — what  proportion  of  the  surface — has  been  washed 
off  down  to  what  they  call  the  bottom  strata  or  gravel?  Say,  take 
the  mines  at  Smartsville,  the  mines  about  Dutch  Flat,  the  other 
mines  that  you  have  visited  and  know  of,  and  the  mines  of  Nevada 
County? 

A. — I  should  think  from  one-half  to  three-fourths,  perhaps  the 
latter.    What  they  call  stripping  the  upper  layer — the  soft  dirt. 

Q. — Now,  what  do  you  estimate  the  comparative  value  of  the  upper 
and  the  lower  to  be — how  much  richer  is  the  lower  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  than  the  upper? 

A. — About  four  to  one. 

Q. — Then  from  the  same  quantity  of  earth  washed  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  four  times  as  much  gold  would  naturally  be  produced 
than  has  been  in  the  past? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  four  times  as  much  gold 
produced. 

Q. — How  much  do  you  think  the  comparative  increase  will  be? 

A. — I  think  it  will  be  fifty  per  cent,  more,  because  a  certain  por- 
tion of  what  is  still  left  is  upper  lead. 

Q. — Now,   what  is  the   difference  in  the   character   of  material 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  strata — if  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
carried  away  by  water,  and  carried  to  a  distance? 
A. — There  is  a  very  great  difference. 

Q. — Explain  to  the  committee  what  that  difference  is,  and  why  it 
is? 

A. — Well,  a  great  deal  of  the  upper  lead   is  comparatively  fine 
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material,  fine  gravel.    The  most  of  the  dirt  we  are  washing  out  at 
Smartsville  now,  three-fourths  won't  run  a  mile. 

Q.-Why? 

A. — Because  it  is  so  heavy — it  is  rock.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  bowld- 
ers. 

3fr.  Kercheval — Well,  do  you  think  that  you  have  got  half  of  that 
stripped  off  of  the  whole  five  hundred  acres? 

A. — Oh,  yes. 

Q. — To  what  depth  have  you  washed  it — to  what  depth  have  you 
stripped  it? 

A. — I  don't  think  we  have  half  of  the  five  hundred  acres  washed 
off. 

Q. — To  what  depth  have  you  stripped  it? 

A. — Some  places  one  hundred  feet,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
some  places  forty,  thirty. 

Mr.  Byrne — Something  was  said  about  the  capacity  of  the  Yuba 
Caiion  to  hold  gravel  and  this  deposit  washed  from  the  mines,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Chairman  that  if  there  was  a  dam 
across  the  mouth  of  the  caiion  its  capacity  for  holding  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  great.  What  would  the  effect  of  your  washing  at 
Smartsville,  below  the  junction  of  the  main  and  middle  Yuba — 
what  effect  would  your  washing  have  there,  by  way  of  creating  a 
darn  or  obstruction  across  the  river? 

A. — We  dam  up  the  river ;  the  result  is  there  is  a  regular  grade  for 
twenty  niiles  above  us,  which  keeps  back  the  tailings  above.  We 
dump  right  into  the  river,  and  dam  the  river  up — such  heavy  mate- 
rial that  no  flood  moves  it.  P'lood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
didn't  move  it.  I  think  we  fill  in  the  river  there  one  hundred  feet. 
It  is  filled  up,  and  keeps  back  the  tailings  above.  We  run  bowlders 
through  our  flumes  as  large  as — I  don't  know  how  much  they  would 
weigh,  but  as  large  as  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  a  whisky  barrel. 

Q. — Mr.  Pierce,  does  not  that  same  result  follow  where  hydraulic 
mines  are  carried  on — in  other  words,  is  there  not  a  series  of  dams  ? 
,  A.— Certainly,  sir.     Whenever  heavy  material  has  filled  in  the 
river,  it  remains  there. 

Q. — What  has  been  done  by  companies  you  are  interested  in,  in 
reference  to  making  a  reservoir  for  tailings  on  the  Yuba? 

A. — Two  years  ago  there  was  a  levee  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Yuba  River,  extending  from  Marysville  eight  miles  back  to  the  foot- 
hills, leaving  a  large  section  of  counti-y  between  that  levee  and  the 
one  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  hold  the  tailings  coming  down 
from  the  mines.    It  contains  about  thirty-six  square  miles. 

Q. — How  deep  will  that  be  filled  with  tailings  before  any  consid- 
able  portion  of  them  will  pass  further  down  the  river  ? 

A.— ;That  can  be  filled  the  depth  of  five  feet  without  any  injury  to 
anything,  and  with  a  very  small  expense  the  levees  can  be  raised 
higher. 

Q. — Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  to 
fill  up  that  reservoir,  supposing  the  same  quantity  of  dirt  to  come 
down  that  river  as  has  been  in  the  past  few  years? 

A. — I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  we  liave  an  idea  at  Smartsville;  my 
partners  think  it  will  hold  the  tailings  for  ten  years.  We  had  to  put 
the  money  up  to  build  this  levee,  and  feel  we  are  providing  for  ten 
years. 

Q.— Then,  as  I  understand  you,  after  being  filled  the  levees  can  be 
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increased  to  hold  the  tailings  for  a  longer  period  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  said  something  about  utilizing  the  tailings  and  muddy 
water  in  agricultural  pursuits.  First  state  what  has  been  done  in 
Yuba  County  ? 

A. — Two  years  ago,  extending  our  ditch  down  on  to  the  red  lands, 
between  Smartsville  and  Marj^sville,  we  purchased  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  acres;  we  are  using  this  mud  for  irrigation  on 
the  lands. 

Q. — With  what  result ;  what  effect  does  that  have  ? 

A. — The  lands  that  we  purchased  at  five  dollars  an  acre  is  paying 
one  per  cent,  a  month,  or  two  hundred  dollars  net. 

Q. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  land? 

A. — To  this  muddy  water.  We  cut  three  crops  of  alfalfa  on  the 
land,  a  year,  where  before  we  heard  farmers  would  get  an  indifferent 
crop  every  year — some  years  not  anything.  I  will  state  that  I  am 
interested  in  irrigation  in  El  Dorado  County.  One-third  of  this 
muddy  water  will  do  more  work  than  three  times  the  quantity  in 
El  Dorado  County,  from  the  fact  that  it  runs  away  and  we  can't  con- 
fine it ;  this  muddy  water  spreads  all  over  the  surface,  and  it  wets 
the  land  and  fertilizes  at  the  same  time. 

3{r.  Ostrom — Wouldn't  it  greatly  increase  even  if  it  was  clear 
water,  without  any  dirt  in  it  ? 

A. — Oh,  yes;  but  the  soil  is  rocky  and  porous,  aiid  I  don't  think 
that  we  could  do  anything  with  clear  water.  It  is  this  red  land,  and 
I  don  t  think  we  could  do  anything  with  the  clear  water.  We  use 
their  water  in  El  Dorado  County,  in  a  place  called  Greenwood 
Ravine;  we  are  taking  it  up  below  there  in  a  ditch,  and  extending 
it  to  a  place  called  Negro  Hill.  If  we  ran  muddy  water  to  Negro 
Hill,  we  will  get  twice  the  price  for  it.  One-third  of  the  water  will 
do  just  as  much  work — irrigate  three  acres  to  one. 

{Mr.  Robinson — This  dirty  water  runs  over  the  ground  and  forms  a 
kind  of  cake  that  holds  the  moisture  three  times  as  much,  as  Mr. 
Pierce  states.) 

Mr.  Pierce — I  would  like  to  state  that  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Redding,  and  his  views  in  relation  to  the  utilizing  of  the  sediment 
from  the  mines,  to  be  very  sound  and  entirely  feasible.  Being  inter- 
ested on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  visiting  the  mines  about  once 
in  three  weeks,  I  have  seen  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  State,  as  much 
so  as  any  man  can  be — as  all  I  have  is  here — I  have  endeavored  in  my 
mind  to  solve  this  question,  which  we  are  now  trying  to  meet.  I 
deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  I  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  his  idea  will  solve  the  matter,  and  fill  up  these  tule  lands, 
which  never  can  be  reclaimed  in  any  other  way.  If  we  can  fill  up 
the  tule  lands,  and  leave  a  wide  course  for  the  winter  freshets  to  come 
down  and  make  the  reclamation  not  so  great,  and  leave  a  passage 
here  for  the  freshets,  there  will  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Kercheval — What  proportion,  do  you  think,  of  these  tule  lands 
can  be  reclaimed  in  that  way,  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys? 

A. — I  believe  the  larger  portion  can  be  reached.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  small  grade  this  sediment  would  run  on. 

Q. — Would  you  cross  those  navigable  streams  ? 

A. — I  believe  it  feasible  to  cross  those  navigable  streams  and  run 
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it  on  to  the  tule  lands.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  its  practi- 
cability, but  I  understand  that  pipes  can  be  sunk  under  the  river 
and  this  sediment  can  be  carried  across  just  as  well  as  fresh  water 
can. 

Mr.  Byrne — You  stated  that  you  owned  land  down  at  Santa  Clara ; 
do  you  have  occasion  to  go  down  that  way  frequently? 

A. — I  go  down  three  or  four  times  a  week.     I  live  there. 

Q. — Have  you  observed  anything  in  regard  to  the  filling  in  of  the 
bay,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay,  during  the  past  few  years? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — State  what  3^ou  have  observed  ? 

A. — Being  on  both  sides,  my  evidence  ought  to  be  considered 
impartial,  and  I  will  state,  in  my  judgment,  the  shoaling  of  the  bay 
is  going  on  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  bay 
than  on  the  north  and  upper  portions  of  the  bay.  I  have  examined 
the  Los  Gatos  Creek,  particularly  in  the  last  month;  it  runs  through 
the  City  of  San  Jose,  and  I  am  interested  in  Los  Gatos  and  other 
places ;  and  the  amount  of  sediment  running  down  the  Los  Gatos 
to-day  and  for  the  past  month — I  think  more  is  passing  through 
the  City  of  San  Jose  to-day  than  is  running  under  the  bridge  at 
Marysville ;  and  they  are  raising  the  banks  back  between  San  Jose 
and  Los  Gatos,  on  account  of  the  farming  in  the  foothills — a  thing 
that  did  not  exist  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  asked  a  number  of  per- 
sons— and  I  expected  to  give  this  evidence,  and  I  tried  to  post  myself — 
and  men  who  lived  twenty  years  there,  existed  before  farming,  say 
the  stream  was  clear,  and  no  sediment,  and  now  runs  thick  as  it  can 
run.  So  with  Campbell's  Creek,  and  the  Napa  Creek,  and  the  Peta- 
luma  Creek.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  deposit  being  brought 
down  the  Petaluma  Creek,  so  that  at  low  tide  you  see  the  mud.  At 
the  Twelve-mile  Farm — twelve  miles  from  here,  between  here  and 
San  Jose— in  the  last  twelve  years  they  are  building  the  same  fence, 
the  last  piece  of  ground  about  them  having  been  all  filled  up.  There 
are  gullies  up  there  that  you  can  put  this  building  right  in,  on 
account  of  the  farmers  disturbing  the  surface,  and  so  has  been  gul- 
lied and  gullied  all  the  time,  and  increasing.  I  will  state  that  the 
place  where  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  between  here  and  San  Jose 
twelve  years  ago,  the  cattle  were  grazing  yesterday  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  out  from  the  track — a  quarter — half  a  mile  out !  To  give  you 
an  illustration  how  the  bay  has  filled  up :  At  my  place,  in  sink- 
ing an  artesian  well,  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  we 
found  continuous  layers,  one  ditterent  from  the  other.  We  found 
gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  stones — such  layers  all  the  way  down — and  at 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  that  right  on  a  bed  of  clay  and 
sand,  where  the  sand  and  clay  came  from,  we  found  an  abundance 
of  fish  bones  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  under  the  surface — 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  under  low  tide  at  Alviso  ;  so  at  that 
time,  on  my  farm,  the  water  must  have  been  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  I  am  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Alviso. 

3Ir.  Byrne — To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

A. — The  washing  from  the  mountains. 

Q.— Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  in  all  those  arti- 
ficial wells  sunk  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  that  fish  bones  and  other 
evidence  of  marine  growth  have  been  found  at  great  depths. 

A. — Yes.  sir.  I  think  that  whole  Santa  Clara  Valley  was 
formed  by  the  washing  from  the  mountains.     The  committee  can 
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form  no  idea  of  the  damage  being  done  to  our  bay  just  twelve  miles 
from  the  city  here.     Something  should  be  done. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  about  the  navigation  of  the  Feather 
River  now,  as  compared  with  former  times — say  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  former  years? 

A. — We  sent  up  our  freight  altogether  from  the  river,  for  the 
reason  it  is  cheaper  and  the  trips  are  made  regularly. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  are  the  largest  shipper  up  that  river? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir,  but  we  ship  a  great  deal  of  freight  up  there. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  with  any  difficulty  or  delay  in  the  transporta- 
-^©^li  last  year,  any  more  than  former  years  ? 

A., — Not  so  much.     Better  trips  made  now  than  eight  years  ago. 

Q.j— How  do  you  explain  that  ? 

A^'^There  is  more  water  in  the  river  in  the  dry  season  than  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  on  account  of  being  stored  back  by  these 
reservoirs,  erected  for  mining  purposes. 

/3Ir.  Ostrom — Is  not  that  thing,  in  great  part,  on  account  of  build- 
ii(ig  boats  adapted  to  run  in  shoal  water  ? 

A. — Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Should  you  build  the  boat  it  would 
not  increase  the  water.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  must 
be  more  water  on  the  Hog's  Back  than  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  that  the  freight  up  and  down 
Feather  River  is  taken  on  barges — that  they  scarcely  take  anything 
at  ail  on  the  steamboat? 

A. — I  can't  say  about  that.  We  ship  our  goods,  our  freight,  by  the 
steamer  Small,  but  whether  they  put  it  on  a  barge — the  Small — I  don't 
know.  I  would  like  to  state  that  two  years  ago,  I  stopped  three  or 
four  weeks  at  Sacramento,  with  Mr.  Smith,  here.  We  desired  to  have 
a  State  Commission  appointed  at  that  time.  I  feel  still  more  anxious 
to  have  one  appointed ;  and  that  this  matter  should  be  left  to  a  com- 
mission composed  of  men  who  are  in  high  standing,  who  have  devoted 
their  whole  life  to  such  subjects,  and  their  tastes  work  that  way. 
There  is  no  use  agreeing  upon  a  small  sum.  Appoint  men  who  will 
not  steal  a  dollar  of  it;  high-toned  men — intelligent — who  will  not 
waste  a  dollar  of  it.  I  know  that  is  what  the  miners  desire.  The 
miners'  court  investigation — court  inquiry — we  desire  it.  And  if 
there  is  no  commission  appointed,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  deep  do  you  find 
your  gravel  at  the  bottom — this  extra  paying  strata  that  you  speak  of? 
About  how  thick  do  you  find  that? 

A. — I  think,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  mines,  the  last  twentj^  feet 
is  much  richer  than  the  forty  feet  above  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Smith  here  arose  and  said : 

The  result  of  the  washings  at  the  Bloomfield  Mine  show  that  the 
bottom  gravel  was  ten  times  richer  than  the  upper  gravel,  and  it 
required  twice  and  a  half  as  much  water  to  move  a  cubic  yard  of 
lower  gravel  as  the  upper  gravel. 

Q. — About  how  manj^  acres  are  there  in  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine 
that  are  claimed? 

A. — They  claim  some  fifteen  hundred  acres,  but  of  that  there  is 
only  a  portion  which  will  be  washed.  It  includes  some  land  which 
is  claimed  for  timber — a  considerable  tract.  I  suppose  in  that  mine 
four  or  five  hundred  acres  to  be  washed. 
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EGBEKT  JUDSON. 

Mr.  Byrne — What  is  your  business? 

A. — I  am  manufacturing  acids,  candles,  powder. 

Q. — Are  you  largely  interested  in  manufacturing? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  manufacture  candles,  giant  powder,  and  acids. 

Q. — Now,  what  proportion  of  the  articles  that  you  manufacture  do 
you  find  is  consumed  in  mining  operations,  or  in  industries  growing 
out  of  mining  operations? 

A. — Well,  the  most  of  the  powder  is  used  in  mines,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  candles  are  used  in  mines. 

Q.— What  of  the  acids  ? 

A. — The  acids  are  all  used  in  manufacturing  powder  and  the 
metals  for  mining. 

Q. — Suppose  hydraulic  mining  to  be  stopped  in  this  State,  to  what 
extent  would  it  decrease  the  manufacturing  interests,  so  far  as  you 
are  connected  with  it  and  have  knowledge  of  it? 

A. — Well,  I  should  think  the  most  in  which  I  am  connected  it 
would  take  away. 

Q. — Take  away  that  altogether  ? 

A. — Oh,  there  is  a  little  used. 

Q,. — Now,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  proportion,  in  your 
judgment,  and  state,  in  that  connection,  what  your  means  of  obser- 
vation have  been,  and  what  attention  you  have  given  the  subject — 
what  proportion  of  the  sediment  comes  from  mining,  and  what  from 
agricultural  and  natural  causes? 

A. — That  would  be  mere  guess.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
mines.  I  went  into  the  mines  in  fifty.  I  went  up  in  fifty  in  a 
whale  boat,  up  to  Sacramento,  helped  to  row  it.  AVasn't  much  water, 
got  out  and  pulled  the  boat  with  the  rope  over  my  shoulder.  The 
steamer  on  the  river  was  laid  up,  laid  on  a  bar — the  Governor  Dana, 
I  think.  I  knew  the  river  since.  I  know  there  is  large  amounts  of 
dirt  coming  from  the  mines,  and  a  great  deal  coming  from  other 
Cjuarters.  I  know  in  the  bay — I  have  a  ranch  up  here  at  Antioch,  it 
is  cutting  a  channel  through  my  ranch — water  from  Mount  Diablo ; 
and,  I  think,  the  bay  will  fill  up  in  time,  from  everything;  I  can't 
tell  what  proportion.  I  think  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
has  all  been  a  lake.  It  will  take  a  thousand  years.  There  will  be  a 
river  running  through  the  channel ;  there  will  always  be  a  channel, 
and  I  think  the  Avater  is  deeper.  I  know  below  Marysville  there 
were  cobble-stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  I  walked  on  them,  and  we  could  hardly  get  the  boat 
up ;  that  was  a  whale  boat ;  and  since  that  I  know  there  has  been 
more  water  running  there,  because  I  think  it  filled  up  with  other 
stuff,  and  in  low  water  cuts  a  channel  there. 

Q. — I  suppose  those  shoal  places  that  you  speak  of  were  bars? 

A. — ^Yes,  bars.  There  were  deep  holes  and  shoal  places.  Now  these 
deep  holes  have  been  filled  up.  It  has  made  a  grade  right  down  there 
clear  to  the  bay. 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  how  deep  was  the  channel  at  Marysville? 

A. — At  Marysville,  deep.  But  the  places  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yuba,  that  there  was  not  deep  at  all. 

Q. — I  mean  the  banks — about  how  high  the  banks? 

A. — I  should  think  fifteen  feet.    I  should  think  about  that.     When 
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I  was  there  in  August  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  that  was  a  very  dry 
summer,  and  the  water,  I  recollect,  was  pretty  low. 

Q. — Do  you  remember — were  the  rivers  uniformly  level  on  the 
bottom  ? 

A. — No,  I  think  there  were  deep  places  and  shallow  places. 

Q,. — Well,  I  understand  that,  but  in  the  width  of  the  stream — was 
it  uniformly  about  the  same  depth  one  side  as  the  other? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  that.  I  know  there  were  shallow  places  and 
deep  holes  in  the  river  then  ;  deep  places  and  shallow  places  at  that 
time. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  river  lately  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  been  up  there  often.     Been  up  there  in  the  last  year. 

Q. — About  how  much  has  the  Yuba  River  filled  up  at  Marysville? 

A. — I  should  think  the  bottom  of  the  river  might  have  filled  up 
twenty  feet — may  be  fifteen,  I  could  not  tell  exactly.  I  see  the  oak 
trees  that  look  as  if  the  dirt  must  be  up  ten  or  twelve  feet.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  dirt  comes  down  from  the  mines.  I  have  been 
interested  at  Cherokee,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  tailings  running  down ;  and  we  sued,  and  we  had  one  suit  that 
lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  and  we  finally  went  to  buy  the  land  of 
these  folks,  and  we  bought  of  them  twenty-six  miles ;  and  we  found 
when  we  got  down  to  the  tules  that  was  all  right,  but  now  we  are  in 
a  worse  state  than  before.  Now  they  say  we  are  filling  up  the  tules, 
and  that  backs  the  water  up  the  Sacramento  five  miles.  They  are 
complaining  now,  way  down  the  tules,  six  miles  below  where  our 
tailings  goes  in  the  tule  lands,  and  the  men  up  above  say  we  have 
filled  up  the  tules  and  the  water  is  backing  way  up. 

W.    N.    SHIRLEY. 

Mr.  Byrne — What  is  your  business.  Captain  ? 

A.— Pilot. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

A. — I  commenced  in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Q. — Here  in  San  Francisco  Harbor? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Been  engaged 
in  it  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about  nine  months.  I  took 
one  of  the  boats — one  of  the  pilot  boats — over  to  China. 

Q. — In  your  capacity  as  a  pilot,  have  you  had  occasion  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  bar  at  the  outlet  from  the  harbor? 

A. — I  have. 

Q,. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -one,  and  at  the  present  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  now 
and  then? 

A. — Well,  from  my  experience  and  observation  I  could  not  swear 
that  there  was ;  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  I  have  always  been  on 
the  surface,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  heaving  the  lead. 

Q. — You  have  had  occasion  to  take  soundings  very  frequently  ? 

A. — Very  often. 

Q. — Then  your  opinion  is,  that  there  is  as  much  water  on  the  bar 
now  as  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one? 

A. — From  all  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 
9* 
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Q. — Well,  your  observations  have  been  practical — throwing  the 
lead? 

A. — Yes,  in  bad  weather.  When  I  came  here  in  forty-nine  I 
came  in  charge  of  a  vessel,  and  I  think  the  bar  was  breaking  as 
badly  that  time  as  when  I  ever  saw  it. 

Q. — ISo  your  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  material  change  in  the 
quantity  of  water? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  should  say  there  would  be  some  little  change  where 
there  is  a  large  river,  but  it  is  so  slight  in  twenty-seven  years  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  it. 

Q. — Then  you  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  bar  is  likely  to  be  so 
impeded  so  as  to  injure  the  harbor? 

A. — Not  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

Q. — Are  you  acqainted  with  the  harbor  above? 

A. — Not  much.     My  business  has  been  at  the  Heads. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  seen  or  ever  discovered  any  difference  in  the 
formation  of  the  bar  on  the  outside  of  the  bar  and  the  inside  of 
the  bar? 

A. — Well,  on  the  inside  of  the  bar  it  appears  to  be  different.  In 
letting  go  an  anchor  I  observed  a  hold  on  to  the  bar  ;  it  appears  to 
be  a  quicksand.  I  have  seen  a  ship  part  the  chain.  When  you 
come  to  heave  short,  with  a  heavy  surge  on  it,  you  part  the  chain. 
I  have  been  under  the  impression  it  was  a  quicksand.  The  anchor, 
as  soon  as  dropped  on  to  the  bottom,  commenced  going  down.  About 
two  years  ago  I  lost  an  anchor  there  in  that  way — an  English  ship. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  have  a  vessel  to  strike  on  the  bar? 

A.— No,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  deepest  draught  3^ou  ever  had? 

A. — Twenty-six  feet.  I  had  one,  the  other  day,  drawing  twenty- 
six  feet.  I  think  the  vessels  are  larger  now ;  in  fact,  I  know  they  are — 
draw  more  water  than  in  early  times.  Then  twenty-two  and  a  half, 
twenty-three,  was  the  largest  draught. 

Q. — You  think  there  is  a  sand  formation  on  the  inside  of  the  bar? 

A. — I  consider  it  a  quicksand,  that  is  all. 

Here  a  recess  was  taken  to  one  thirty,  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Present — Messrs.  Ostrom,  Garver,  and  Kercheval;   and  Mr.  Byrne. 

Professor  Davidson,  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  will  proceed.  Professor.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  is  before  this  committee.  You  will  go  on  and  give 
us  your  views  in  general,  in  regard  to  these  questions,  and  in  your 
own  way. 

Professor  Davidson — I  can  answer  you  sim])ly  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  formation  of  the  bar  of  this  harbor  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted  twenty-seven  and  a-half,  and  with  the  deposit  in  the 
bay  and  on  the  bar,  and,  if  you  will  let  me  consult  the  map  there 
Avhich  I  see  before  me,  I  will  show  you  about  the  formation  of  the 
bar.  I  would  premise  by  saying,  on  this  coast,  we  have  a  general 
coast  current  coming  down  the  coast  from  the  north.  We  have  also 
found  an  eddy  current  close  in  shore  coming  up  the  coast.  Connect 
that  eddy  current,  and  we  are  giving  the  peculiar  formation  to  all 
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our  bay  and  river  entrances,  so  much  so  that  at  San  Diego,  and  of  all 
the  baj's  coming  up  to  the  northward,  the  very  formation  of  those 
entrances  are  sand,  a  sand  formation.  The  northern  points  only  are 
of  a  rocky  formation;  and  even  where  a  bar  exists  off  the  entrance 
of  a  baj'^  or  river — any  river  on  the  coast— the  deposit  of  the  bar  or 
channel  is  hard  there,  that  bar  is  to  the  north,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
northwest  winds,  and  in  spite  of  waves  that  are  coming  down,  and 
would  naturally  throw  the  waters  along  the  south  shore;  but  the 
waters  are  never  thrown  along  the  south  shore  unless  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  land  at  that  particular  point.  But, 
in  almost  every  instance — the  two  cases  that  are  not  exactly  so  are 
Humboldt  Bay  and  Shoalwater  Bay — but  all  those  south  points,  the 
entrances  are  sandj',  and  tlie  bars  are  soft,  away  around  to  the  north 
side.  The  channels  get  right  up  into  the  teeth  of  the  northwest 
wind.  So  we  have  here  San  Francisco  (pointing  on  map) — tlie  inside 
of  this  is  six  fathom  and  less.  We  saj^  that  the  bar  of  San  Francisco 
has  six  fathom  water.  Now,  that  bar  is  not  formed  in  the  main,  but 
in  part  may  be — it  is  not  formed  in  the  main  by  the  currents  that 
come  down  from  the  bay,  or  the  washing  from  the  bay.  It  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  sand  which  comes  along  this  shore  line,  and  is  carried 
to  the  north  by  this  eddy  current.  You  see  the  same  at  San  Diego 
and  Wellington.    And  General  Alexander,  as  he  became  acquainted 

with  that  law,  has  utilized  it  at ,  in  building  up  a  bulkhead  on 

the  south  side,  from Island,  and  allowing  the  sand  to  pile  up, 

and  using  it  as  part  of  his  material.  This  sand  comes  up  through 
here  (pointing),  and  part  of  it,  at  the  times  between  high  and  low 
water,  becomes  dry  and  is  blown  by  the  westerly  winds  over  our  city; 
but  the  part  that  is  still  wet  and  acted  upon  by  the  water,  is  carried 
this  way,  and  it  takes  a  turn  here,  but  there  is  such  a  mass  of  water 
to  come  out  that  the  greater  depth  and  swiftness  of  the  channel  is 
carried  close  under  Point  Benito.  Now,  we  made  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  or  thereabouts,  a  survej^  of  the  entrance  and 
projections  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  when  I,  in  seventy-two  or 
seventy-three,  had  charge  of  the  government  works  on  this  coast,  I 
had  a  re-survey  of  the  bar  and  bay  made,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  question  of  the  shoaling  of  the  bar  or  any  other  part  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  '  The  work  in  the  first  survey  was  all  simply  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  not  of  the  physical  questions.  It  is 
enough  for  the  navigator  to  know  within  a  foot  of  what  water  he  has, 
and  the  first  surveys  were  made  by  the  hydrographers  giving  the 
depths  to  the  nearest  quarter  fathom,  always  with  the  advantage  to  the 
navigator — that  is,  if  there  were  five  fathom,  five  feet,  it  was  not  called 
five-fathom,  it  was  called  five,  four  and  one-half;  averaged  five  feet 
four.  It  was  not  called  five  four  quarters,  five  and  one-half;  so  some- 
times you  might  have  nearly  a  foot  more  water  than  the  soundings 
gave,  and  in  order  to  have  a  good  basis  for  future  work  I  had  the 
soundings  made  to  the  nearest  foot.  So  in  the  course  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  we  would  be  able  by  a  measurement  to  detect  any 
change.  But  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  or  three,  say  twenty  years,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  shoaling  on  the  bar  of  San  Francisco;  neither  on  the  bar 
proper,  which  I  call  the  six-fathom  bar,  or  in  the  Benito  channel. 
If  there  were  shoaling  we  would  be  able  to  detect  it  by  the  width  of 
the  bar  increasing;  it  has  not  increased.  So  if  you  were  to  put  a 
tracing  of  my  survey  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three— that 


is,  made  under  my  direction — upon  the  old  survey  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  my  survey  will  show  that  I  have  more  details 
in  it,  but  will  show  no  shoaling.  And,  in  proof  that  there  is  very 
little  change  going  on  on  the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  in  one  or  two 
places  the  lead  brought  up  a  species  of  what  is  known  as  the  achinus 
or  sea  urchins,  where  whole  patches  exist  on  the  bar.  Now,  if  the 
bar  were  taking  a  deposit,  two  or  three  inches  would  kill  them  all. 
That  thing  is  a  proof  of  the  slight  change,  if  such  a  change  is.  The 
natural  tendency,  however,  is  for  the  bar  to  decrease,  and  that  ten- 
dency arises  from  several  reasons.  One  of  the  first  natural  causes 
for  the  first  decrease  of  the  bar  is  the  material  brought  into  the  bay 
and  then  carried  in  part  to  the  bar,  from  the  washings  of  the  land, 
first,  before  the  land  is  cultivated.  Then  when  you  cultivate  your 
land,  remove  your  grass,  put  in  crops,  plow  it  so  that  you  expose  it 
to  the  action  of  the  rain,  an  immense  amount  of  very  fine  material 
is  carried  into  the  bay.  Naturally,  it  will  be  deepest  in  the  shoal 
parts  of  the  bay.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  shoaler  parts,  if  we  were 
coming  down  from  Petaluma,  it  would  deposit  in  the  shoal  parts 
before  it  would  show  anything  at  all  in  the  channel  way.  A  part  of 
it  that  gets  in  the  channel  way  would  be  worked  in  by  the  current 
at  comparatively  a  slow  rate,  because  as  it  would  advance  by  ebb  it 
would  be  carried  back  bj^  flood,  and  gradually  would  find  its  way  to 
the  bar  and  be  deposited  by  this  eddy  current  to  the  north.  Some 
time  in  the  winter  of  fifty  I  was  keeping  a  station  on  Point  Reyes 
Hill,  and  the  yellow  waters,  the  waters  carrying  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial in  suspension  from  the  Sacramento  River,  were  carried  away 
near  Point  Reyes,  just  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Heads,  and  1 
could  see  the  line  from  my  station.  Each  successive  ebb  tide  brought 
out  a  new  quantity  of  material.  Now,  in  the  natural  condition  of 
things,  when  the  country  was  covered  with  grass,  a  small  amount 
would  be  brought  down.  After  plowing  up,  you  bring  down  an 
immense  amount  of  material,  and  of  the  lightest  character,  so  that  it 
would  find  its  way  over  to  the  shoals.  There  is  another  source — 
wherever  you  fill  up  and  lessen  the  tidal  prism  of  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  that  is,  the  sheet  of  water  or  the  prism  of  water  which  is  meas- 
ured between  high  and  low  waters.  If  you  decrease  that  sheet  of 
water,  so  that  there  is  less  scouring  on  the  bar.  Suppose  you  shut  off 
the  half  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  waters  only  of  the  lower  part 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  pass  through  the  Golden  Gate  out  here.  This 
material  that  is  brought  by  the  eddy  current,  a  part  of  the  material 
that  is  brought  out  here,  would  gradually  go  over  to  Point  Benito 
and  check  the  deep  vessels.  I  don't  say  how  much  ;  that  is  a  diflft- 
cult  question  to  answer.  I  doubt  whether  any  engineer  is  confident 
without  experience.  In  a  minor  degree,  every  aci-e  of  the  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  that  is  in  the  two  bays — every  one  of  those  acres 
or  square  miles  that  is  covered,  so  that  the  tidaf  prism  is  lessened — 
will  have  the  tendency  to  lessen  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

Then  comes  the  amount  of  mining  debris  brought  down  from  the 
mines.  I  have  been  to  some  of  the  mines;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  went  with  General  Alexander  and  others.  I  was  one 
of  a  United  States  Commission.  We  examined  the  Yuba  and  some 
other  streams — what  filling  had  been  done;  but  as  to  the  damage 
they  were  doing  upon  the  land  immediately  after  leaving  the  hills,  I 
can't  answer,  because  I  did  not  make  a  special  examination.    But 
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judging  of  the  discolored  water  and  character  of  the  material  depos- 
ited, I  should  say  it  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  material  which 
reaches  the  waters  of  the  bay,  compared  with  the  material  brought 
down  from  the  cultivated  lands.  And  in  a  recent  survey — compara- 
tively recent — two  recent  surveys,  one  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  and  then  this,  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
gradua]  shoaling,  there  was  then  a  gradual  shoaling  in  this  region 
in  the  channel.  How  much  mining  was  done  in  that  time  I  can't 
answer,  because  that  has  not  been  my  special  line  of  thought.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  particular  part  shoaled  was 
really  the  effect  of  the  material  brought  down  from  the  cultivated 
lands.  And  the  proof  of  my  position,  that  this  detritus  has  not  reached 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  is  in  the  material  of  the  bar  itself.  You 
take  up  the  material  and  compare  it  with  what  is  blown  up  here  on 
the  sand  dumps — it  is  almost  identical.  The  whole  question  comes 
into  your  filling  your  bay,  thereby  filling  up  your  tidal  prism,  as  is 
clone  here ;  because  you  see  that  all  this  low  land  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  formed  before  we  ever  came  to  the  country,  and  so  all  that 
debris  brought  down  from  the  land  to-day  on  account  of  cultivation 
is  being  formed  more  rapidly  than  in  former  years,  but  it  may  take  a 
long  while  to  prove  its  effect  upon  the  bar.  Its  effect  upon  the  Har- 
bor of  San  Francisco  will  be  comparatively  small  for  many  years; 
the  damage  will  be  to  the  bar  of  San  Francisco.  Now  if  you  wish 
to  ask  me  any  questions  in  detail. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  speak  of  the  water  of  the  Yuba — did  you  make 
any  examination  with  the  view  of  determining  the  portion  of  earth 
matter  held  in  suspension? 

A. — No,  sir;  we  were  then  on  work  of  irrigation. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  notice  the  Sacramento  River  or  the  banks? 

A. — I  have  seen  it  in  flood  and  when  it  ran  clear  water. 

Q. — That  was  in  former  years? 

A. — And  as  late  as  seventy-three.  We  have  followed  the  Sacra- 
mento up  as  far  as  Redding  and  still  higher.  Above  the  forks  of 
Feather  River  it  is  always  clear.  Those  local  questions  relating  to 
the  deposits  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  the  Sacramento  River  below  the  forks  of 
Feather  River ;  and  if  so,  what  comparison  had  it  to  the  waters  of 
the  Yuba  River,  at  the  time  you  saw  it? 

A. — I  have  not  made  any  examination  that  would  enable  me  to 
give  a  good  opinion.  My  work  has  been  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  bay,  and  its  soundings,  and  depths. 

Q. — More  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  tlian  the  quality? 

A. — Of  course.  Of  course  the  quality  does  come  into  our  work  in 
the  bay,  when  it  reaches  it,  because  then  we  have  to  consider  the 
question  of  deposit  and  where  deposition  will  take  place.  If  we  see 
a  wharf  going  out  from  Oakland  Point  to  Goat  Island,  we  know  a 
deposit  is  going  to  take  place,  and  the  question  is  afterwards  to  see  if 
that  deposit  has  taken  place  and  what  it  is;  so  in  that  manner  do  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  material  in  the  bay. 

Q. — You  have  not  examined  that  question  of  the  effect  upon  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  or  the  la.nd  itself?  Would  you  not  be  able  to  give 
an  opinion? 

A. — I  cannot. 

Q. — I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.    The  channel  of  the  Sacramento 
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has  filled  up  no  doubt  very  much.  I  presume  there  comes  a  large 
quantity  from  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — No  doubt  it  plays  a  part,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  also,  is  playing  a  large  part  in  the  matter. 

Q. — Well,  perhaps  up  in  that  country  it  has  a  great  deal  less  to  do 
with  it.    It  is  very  flat. 

A. — That  is  true.  But  recollect  you  never  see  clear  water  running 
off  cultivated  land  into  the  streams.  And  take  the  streams  of  the 
Eastern  States,  such  as  the  Schuykill  and  Delaware.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  has  led  to  a  large  increase  of  the  material  in  suspension 
in  the  water. 

Q. — In  any  of  the  streams  you  are  acquainted  with — the  beds  of 
the  streams — have  you  ever  known  any  of  them  to  fill  up?  The 
effect  of  the  cultivation  ? 

A. — 1  have  known  of  large  deposits  made  in  the  Delaware,  from 
the  material  brought  down  from  the  lands.  I  was  employed  by  the 
Government  to  make  examinations  for  the  foundations  of  a  proposed 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  get  stable 
foundations,  and  in  sinking  in  one  case  to  the  depth  of  sixty-four  or 
eight  feet,  I  found  layers,  layers  like  the  layers  of  paper,  of  fine  sand, 
fine  mud,  all  through  there,  showing  that  material  had  been  brought 
down  and  was  deposited  on  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  had  formed  there  thirty  and  forty  feet  thick.  And  the 
same  deposits  take  place  wherever  obstructions  are,  as  in  the  Colum- 
bia liiver ;  there  the  deposits  coming  down  the  river  from  the  soil 
having  formed  a  shoal  around  there,  with  very  little  water  upon  it 
now. 

Q. — This  stream  that  you  speak  of,  I  know  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  very  long  ago  that  this  deposit  has  occurred,  the  bank  itself 
has  raised  from  natural  causes  and  left  as  deep  a  channel  as  the 
stream  originally  had — the  Delaware? 

A. — I  think  not,  because  the  gravel  in  the  river  was  the  same  depth 
as  under  the  island.  My  soundings  on  the  river  touched  gravel  in 
most  places  that  my  well  apparatus  louched  the  bottom  at  the  island. 
But  in  Columbia  liiver  the  same  deposit  is  going  on  all  the  time, 
the  channels  closing  up  so  much  that  the  Cordell(?)  channel,  just 
eastward  of Point,  is  not  used  at  all  by  the  pilots. 

Q. — That  is  outside? 

A. — Yes,  more  or  less  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  a  stream  of  the  size  of  Feather  River — do 
you  think  that  a  stream  of  that  size  would  naturally  fill  up  from  the 
natural  action  of  the  water?  I  think  it  is  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles  from  the  forks  to  the  foothills — there  is  that  distance  of  land 
cultivated  on  the  side.  Do  you  think  that  that  amount  of  cultivated 
land,  or  the  debris  that  would  flow  from  it,  would  be  likely  lo  fill  up 
that  channel  in  any  length  of  time? 

A. — It  would  be  a  comparativelj^  long  process.  The  material  in 
suspension  coming  from  cultivated  lands  is  of  course  the  lightest 
material,  and  that  would  be  carried  further  down  into  other  rivers, 
and  Suisun  Bay,  and  such  places. 

Q. — Do  you  not  believe,  Professor,  that  it  would  be  perhaps  a  mat- 
ter of  probability  for  this  light  detritus  from  agricultural  lands  so 
filling  up  a  stream  like  the  Sacramento  River,  so  that  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  the  near  future  that  the  channel  itself  would  be  obliterated? 

A. — The  channel  itself  must  fill  in  from  natural  causes,  because 
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we  all  know  that  near  Colusa  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  itself  are 
twenty  feet  higher  than  the  land  to  the  western  part,  and  in  all 
these  great  streams,  the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  all  streams  running 
through  a  flat  country,  the  channel  bed  is  raising,  and  those  rivers 
are  all  running  on  a  ridge;  therefore  you  have  a  process  going  on — 
the  natural  detritus  going  on;  you  increase  that  action  by  mining 
or  cultivation;  it  is  clear  to  experiment  how  soon  it  will  fill  up. 

Q. — Does  not  that  show  that  the  bank  does  raise,  and  that,  if  the 
bottom  raises  also,  they  keep  on  a  level  ? 

A. — The  natural  tendency  is,  there  shall  be  the  same  depth  of  chan- 
nel way ;  and  where  the  water  comes  down  too  rapidly  for  the  new 
grade,  then  it  will  break  the  banks  in  the  form  of  sloughs,  and  then 
in  the  low  troughs  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  California,  in  flood-times  is  the  only  time,  if  any, 
that  agricultural  lands  will  drain  off"  any  of  this  detritus  spoken  of. 
We  all  know,  as  you  say,  that  our  streams  run  on  a  crest;  that  when 
they  get  full,  they  overflow  and  run  back.  Don't  you  think  that,  in 
the  place  of  bringing  this  deposit  into  the  channel,  it  would  rather 
throw  it  away  from  the  channel  ? 

A. — But  there  breaks  through,  of  course.  But  if  you  keep  your 
waters  in  the  channel  bed,  and  simply  allow  them  to  flow  over  the 
edges,  then  you  have  a  new  deposit  every  year,  as  you  have,  and  must 
have,  in  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  as  to  have  raised  up  a  ridge  twenty 
feet  above  the  other. 

Q. — I  have  always  thought  that  the  channels  of  our  streams 
remained  about  the  same  depth? 

A. — I  think  so  myself,  sir. 

Q. — I  cannot  help  but  think  that,  in  all  our  streams,  that  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  whether  streams  run  on  a  crest  or  on  a  ridge,  in  the 
valleys,  so  that  when  they  do  overflow,  in  place  of  drawing  in  this 
light  detritus,  it  would  throw  it  away  from  it,  and  run  back  into 
the  swamp  land  districts,  where  it  would  settle? 

A. — That  is  naturally  where  it  would  be  deposited,  as  you  see  in 
every  little  slough.  Particularly  I  notice  on  the  San  Joaquin,  to  be 
full  of  little  banks,  so  to  speak. 

Q. — Yes,  that  is  why  I  can't  understand  how"  you  can  reconcile  the 
two  theories,  or  the  two  ideas,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  should 
bring  and  throw  this  detritus  into  the  channel,  and  consequently 
bringing  it  down  into  the  bay,  when,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
should  throw  it  away  and  out  of  the  channel. 

A. — That  is  true,  but  you  have  certain  streams  coming  down 
through  lands  that  are  not  on  this  level  plain,  and  wdien  these  come 
down  they  bring  this  material  from  the  ploughed  lands. 

Q. — The  San  Joaquin,  and  others,  come  down  from  the  hills  and 
spread  their  material? 

A. — The  San  Joaquin  is  not  an  exception  to  other  streams,  so  far 
as  I  have  noticed  it.  Its  banks  are  high,  and  yet  the  water  that  runs 
off  the  soil,  off"  cultivated  land,  must  go  into  the  streams. 

Q. — But  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  State,  all,  to  use  a  general 
terra,  and  there  is  but  a  very  slight  exception,  all  the  cultivated  land 
is  very  nearly  level,  and  there  can  be  no  drainage. 

A. — It  is  difficult,  without  observation,  to  pass  an  opinion  upon 
that.  I  am  only  speaking  of  such  cases  as  at  Colusa,  where  the 
water  of  the  river  must  go  out,  and  carries  its  detritus  into  your  low 
country.    But  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cultivated  land  along 
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the  edge  of  the  river  that  always  has  its  outlet  into  the  river — into 
the  smaller  river,  and  they  would  convey  it  to  the  large  one,  and  it 
brings  it  down. 

Q. — Tliat  looks  very  reasonable,  all  but  this  one  thing:  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact,  in  California  there  is  no  drainage 
from  agricultural  lands  except  in  wet  times,  and  those  wet  times  the 
streams  are  full? 

A. — I  was  not  speaking  of  holding  these  small  streams ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  larger  ones  overflow  their  banks  and  come  into  this 
low  country.  I  reconcile  it  on  the  broad  grounds  that  all  that  water 
does  get  into  the  main  streams  before  it  gets  into  our  bay.  And  take 
the  Willamette  River,  I  have  found  in  September,  during  that  rainy 
weather,  when  everything  was  running  in  flood,  it  ran  into  the  Will- 
amette and  carries  an  immense  amount  of  detritus.  Just  before  the 
flood  it  was  as  clear  as  any  ;  after  the  rains  it  came  in  heavily  laden 
with  suspension. 

Q. — Can  you  not  reconcile  this  fact;  it  was  all  a  rolling  country? 

A. — The  countr}'  where  I  have  selected,  the  land  for  thirty  miles 
is  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  upper  part  is  like  a  billiard  table,  down 
the  low  part  it  is  rolling  country — a  rolling  land  interspersed  with 
flat  land. 

Q. — Our  land  up  there,  it  is  flat;  the  whole  agricultural  portion, 
every  particle,  is  very  flat.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  all  clay  formation, 
except  Pure  Creek  and  Cash  Creek  drainage — all  above  that  is  a 
plain, 

A. — That  is  true,  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  concerned ; 
but,  nevertheless,  every  particle  of  water  that  does  come  into  the 
Sacramento  from  cultivated  land  brings  its  amount  of  detritus.  I 
believe  all  gradually  get  into  the  bav.  The  whole  of  Suisun  Bay — 
all  its  shoals  have  been  made  from  the  detritus  brought  down  from 
the  upper  country. 

Q. — You  have  not  made  any  observations  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

A.-^Xever  made  any  experiments  to  determine  the  amount  in  sus- 
pension or  what  its  character  was. 

3Ir.  Byrne — Professor,  are  you  familiar  with  the  extent  of  these 
schemes  of  reclamation  that  are  going  on  about  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  only  in  a  general  way.  I  notice  the  lands  are  being 
largely  taken  up. 

Q. — You  have  a  general  knowledge? 

A. — General  knowledge  of  the  lands  being  leveed. 

Q- — What  eflect  the  leveeing  these  large  bodies  of  land  and  their 
reclamation  has  upon  this  tidal  area  or  prism? 

A. — It  is  like  throttling  a  harbor,  so  that  a  large  amount  is  held 
back,  as  it  were,  in  a  special  reservoir,  and  deposition  will  take  place 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  if  there  were  the  usual  strong  current. 

Q. — Now  what  comi)arative  injury  would  you  say  is  done  by  the 
reclamation  that  you  speak  of  and  by  the  deposit  of  sediment  from 
the  mountains? 

A. — That  I  am  not  able  to  say,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  fairly 
answered  without  experiment. 

Q. — And  the  more  you  reduce  the  tidal  area  the  more  danger  to  the 
harbor? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  And  if  you  throttle  any  harbor,  check  it — large  or 
small — you  have  that  same  tendency.    If,  for  instance,  you  were  to 
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ground  it  has  been  formerly,  in  time  it  would  shoal  very  rapidly  in 
there,  and  the  material  brought  down  by  cultivation  down  there  into 
the  straits  would  form  a  large  deposit  much  more  rapidly  than  it 
would  if  no  throttling  took  place. 

Q. — AVhat  effect  would  the  decrease  of  the  area  have  upon  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor? 

A. — If  the  material  is  not  brought  down  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  to  decrease  the  tidal  prism,  you  will  have  no  decrease  of  the 
depth  of  water  on  your  bar. 

Q. — But,  supposing  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  land  over  which 
the  tide  formerly  ebbed  and  flowed — and  the  tide  is  excluded  from 
that  land,  by  leveling — what  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor? 

A. — If  it  is  part  of  the  tidal  prism,  the  whole  tendency  is  to  shoal 
the  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Q. — Now,  is  there  not  a  greater  tendency  to  shoal  the  water  by  this 
means  than  the  debris  that  would  flow  down  the  river? 

A. — I  think  so,  but  am  not  sure,  without  experiment. 

Jlr.  Kercheval — I  want  to  know  if  Professor  Davidson  knows  what 
depth  of  water  flows  over  these  islands  (Sherman  Island  and  the 
vicinity) — whether  it  would  flow  over  them  and  fill  them  at  all? 

A. — I  can't  answer. 

Mr.  Kercheval — I  want  it  understood,  as  it  is  being  claimed  that 
the  reclamation  of  these  lands  has  shut  off  the  flow  of  the  tides,  and 
caused  the  filling  of  the  bays;  and  if  it  is  claimed  and  still  insisted 
on  that  this  is  the  case,  I  shall  claim  and  insist  on  an  investigation 
of  those  that  live  upon  the  islands,  to  show  that  it  does  not  flow  over 
them  sufficient  to  make  any  difference  with  the  coast  tide  going  in 
and  out,  because  it  is  simply  aimed  towards  our  reclamation  there. 

Mr.  Ostroni — (to  Professor  Davidson) — You  are  acciuainted  with  the 
amount  of  water  that  runs  down  the  Yuba  River? 

A. — Well,  I  can't  tell  you  at  different  seasons.  I  saw  it  in  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Q. — You  saw  it  in  its  lowest  stage  ? 

A. — Yes.  Flood-times  the  Yuba  River  is  an  enormous  stream  of 
water. 

Q. — How  long  would  it  take  a  stream  the  size  of  the  Yuba  River — 
from  the  natural  inflow  of  this  debris  from  the  mountains — part  of  it 
where  there  is  no  cultivated  land  to  any  extent  at  all — how  long 
would  it  take  that  to  fill  a  valley  fourteen  miles  long  and  four  miles 
wide,  the  channel  five  feet  deep? 

A. — From  the  natural  flow  ? 

Q. — Yes,  sir. 

A. — Of  course,  I  could  not  give  you  any  figures.  I  should  only  say 
it  would  be  a  very  long  period ;  that  it  is  a  matter  where  you  want  to 
know  the  amount  of  suspension  a  cubic  foot,  and  then  you  get  at 
the  result.  I  see  just  below  Smartsville,  or  at  Smartsville,  I  see 
the  amount  that  was  filled  in  in  the  Yuba,  which  they  said  by  old 
marks  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  was  seventy-five  feet  above  the  old 
bed.     But  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  not. 

Mr.  Garvcr — Is  it  hurting  the  rivers  and  bays  here? 

A. — It  has  that  tendency.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  say 
how  much  so.  On  the  bar  we  see  no  change  whatever  in  twenty- 
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debris  that  is  filling  those  streams. 

Q.— I  believe  they  acknowledge  that.  But  don't  you  think  that  in 
the  additional  grade  that  those  streams  are  receiving  by  filling  so 
enormously  at  the  head,  that  it  would  naturally  push  this  stuff  down 
into  the  bay? 

A.— It  has  that  tendency;  how  much,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  answer.  At  each  year,  as  the  drainage  is  increased,  not 
only  would  the  light  amount  be  brought  down,  but  the  tendency  to 
bring  down  something  heavier  with  the  increased  grade. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — Do  you  think,  from  what  you  saw  on  the  Yuba  and 
Feather  Rivers,  from  what  examination  you  have  niade,  that  the 
washing  of  the  agricultural  lands  caused  by  the  cultivation  would 
have  filled  up  those  streams  to  the  extent  that  they  are  filled  up  now, 
in  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  since  the  country  has  been  settled  up 
there — been  under  hydraulic  mining  ? 

A. — No,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  filling  near  Smartsville 
has  been  done  bv  the  hvdraulic  mines. 

Q.— Take  it  at  Marysville  ? 

A. — I  have  not  made  an  examination  there. 

il/r.  Byrne— What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  will  the  building  of 
these  levees  and  the  reclamation  of  these  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  and  the  confining  of  the  water  within 
narrow  channels  there,  have  upon  the  country  above  that  and  upon 
the  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  in  the  event  of  a  great  flood  ? 

A. — All  this  leveeing  has  a  tendency  to  throttle  the  channel,  and 
possibly  before  the  channel  would  be  scoured  out  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  flood-waters  to  pass  away — in  other  words,  there  will  be 
more  flood  up  there  with  the  throttling  than  without  it. 

Q. — Now,  sir,  have  you  thought  of  any  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
or  any  method  or  devise  by  which  the  interests  of  miners  and  farmers 
alike  may  be  protected,  and  some  remedy  found  for  this  evil? 

A. — My  study  has  been  such  as  to  convince  me  that  the  whole 
problem  is  a  difficult  one  indeed,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  except 
bj'  one  or  more  men  who  give  their  whole  time  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  that  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley — I  mean  not  only  the 
river  but  all  the  tributaries  running  into  the  river. 

Q. — What  would  you  suggest  or  advise  in  that  connection  ? 

A. — I  should  suggest  a  commission.  I  have  been  on  several  com- 
missions; and  although  I  know  there  is  a  popular  feeling  against 
commissions,  I  believe,  if  it  is  a  good  commission,  that  you  get  the 
best  results;  because,  three  men  could  share  their  views  and  arrive 
at  a  better  solution  than  any  one  man,  unless  a  genius,  can  possibly 
give.  You  have  asked  me  whether  I  have  given  any  study  to  the 
subject.  Just  recently  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Science, 
urging  that  we  want  in  this  State  a  physical  survey  of  the  whole 
State,  and  especially  referring  to  the  questions  of  irrigation  and 
reclamation  ;  so  the  question  is  not  new  to  me,  but  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  handle  unless  a  person  gives  his  whole  time  to  it. 

3Ir.  Byrne — Professor,  you  have  had  some  experience,  as  you  have 
already  stated,  upon  commissions,  and  know  something  about  the 
probable  expense  attendant  upon  a  work  of  this  kind.  AVould  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  he  an  adequate  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  to 
carry  out  this  work  properly ;  to  cause  a  proper  examination  to  be 
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made,  proper  report  to  be  printed,  and  such  other  information  as 
should  properly  be  laid  before  the  next  Legislature  ? 

A. — I  could  give  you  a  statement  in  writing  hereafter ;  I  would  not 
like  to  make  a  statement  just  now.  I  want  to  base  it  upon  what 
other  commissions  have  cost,  and  I  would  make  a  statement  in 
which  the  State  itself  should  pay  expenses.  In  other  commissions 
the  government  has  assisted  persons,  but  we  have  not  time  for  those 
things  here,  for  one  commission  has  had  to  go  on  a  year.  In  that 
case  the  State  got  our  services  for  nothing,  but  only  at  irregular 
periods.  Therefore  I  would  make  a  statement  of  what  to  give  these 
men  who  devote  their  whole  time,  and  not  periodically  engaged 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Kercheval — Professor,  how  soon  could  you  submit  such  a  state- 
ment so  that  we  could  have  it?  On  account  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  going  to  make  appropriations,  how  soon  could  you 
furnish  such  a  statement? 

A. — Furnish  it  in  a  very  few  days.  It  would  be  the  biggest  adver- 
tisement abroad  that  you  could  have,  to  get  up  a  physical  survey  of 
this  countr}' — an  advertisement  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States 
that  you  could  not  get  by  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Professor,  here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you : 
There  are  many  of  the  people  of  Colusa  County,  leading  men  up 
there,  that  are  now  contending  that  the  filling  up  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  at  the  junction  with  the  Feather  River,  has  caused  immense 
amount  of  overflow  on  the  Sacramento  River  above ;  that  this  filling 
up  below  decreases  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  channel,  and  has,  as 
you  have  well  stated  it,  I  think,  here — it  has  dammed  the  water  back 
so  that  it  would  flood  with  really  less  water  than  it  used  to  carry 
within  its  banks,  flood  the  whole  entire  country  above  for  a  short 
distance  and  upon  both  sides.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  cause 
such  a  flood  as  they  have  been  having  ? 

A. — I  have  no  doubt  that  part  of  that  flood  is  from  that  very  cause ; 
part  throttling  the  stream  and  filling  up  the  channel  there.  There 
may  be  the  same  depth  of  water,  but  say  you  fill  the  bottom  up  three 
feet ;  you  have  changed  the  grade,  and  as  I  told  you  your  steep  grade 
will  bring  down  more  material  and  pass  your  water  more  rapidly. 
In  this  case  it  brings  down  the  material  and  then  it  does  not  flow 
away  so  fast. 

This  concluded  the  evidence,  and  at  three  o'clock  and  thirty  min- 
utes p.  M,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Sacramento. 


Marysville,  February  16th,  1878. 

The  House  Committee  on  Mining  Debris  met  in  Marysville  at  the 
City  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  take  testimony. 

Present — Messrs.  Ostrom,  Coff"ey,  Kercheval,  and  Garver. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after  stating  the 
objects  of  the  examination  to  those  present,  called  to  the  witness 
stand 

W.   H.   DRUM 

Who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  in  substance  as  follows : 

I  have  an  interest  in  these  matters  in  the  way  of  farming.     I  have 
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been  farming  here  for  twenty-seven  years  on  the  Yuba ;  I  settled 
there  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  six  miles  from  Marysville — 
east  of  Marysville. 

Mr.  Coffey — State  your  ocupation,  and  go  on  and  state  all  you 
know  about  these  matters. 

A. — "Well,  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  farmer;  I  settled  there  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or  at  least  bought  lands  there  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  on  the  Yuba.  I  farmed  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres  of  bottom  land,  and  I  have  remained  there 
ever  since  until  the  last  few  months.  Those  lands  were  grant  lands, 
and  not  public  lands.  When  I  first  settled  there,  we  had  banks  on 
the  Yuba  River  that  were  fully  twenty-five  feet  high  in  low  water. 
As  to  this  filling  of  the  rivers,  it  has  been  done  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Not  over  fifteen  years  since  the  first  filling  of  the  river  bed. 
I  never  noticed  an^^  perceptible  filling  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hydraulic  mining. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Since  that  time  about  how  fast  have  the  river  and 
bottom  lands  filled  up — about  what  proportion  from  year  to  year? 

A. — Well,  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  during  all  the  former 
times.  It  has  been  filling  more  the  last  ten  years ;  and  during  the 
past  two  years,  it  has  filled  more,  perhaps,  than  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years.  On  one  place,  on  what  is  called  the  second  bottom,  it 
has  filled  up  five  feet  over  thirty  acres  during  the  past  two  years. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  say  it  has  filled  more  in  the  last  two  years 
than  during  the  preceding  ten  years? 

A. — Yes;  but  you  might  say  during  the  last  four  years,  because 
there  was  considerable  filling  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt^^-two ; 
that  filling  did  not  harm  our  lands  much.  It  afterwards  became  so 
that  we  could  cultivate  again,  and  the  lands  were  as  good  after  that  as 
before.  But  from  that  the  filling  has  been  going  on  year  after  year, 
until  the  last  four  years,  and  from  that  on  it  has  been  going  on  a 
great  deal  faster.  In  the  last  tAvo  years,  as  I  said,  these  "  second  bot- 
toms," where  there  was  never  any  water  in  the  highest  freshets  until 
three  years  ago — in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  was  water 
there,  but  it  didn't  fill  anj^ — but  that  same  land  now  in  the  last  two 
years  has  filled  five  feet.  It  has  filled  up  that  much  generally  all 
over  the  level,  clear  across.  My  main  land  I  have  not  attempted  to 
farm  for  several  years. 

Q. — About  how  much,  in  your  judgment,  would  that  class  of  land 
be  worth  at  this  time. 

A. — Well,  the  tract  of  land  I  had  was  worth  there,  before  it  was 
filled  any,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  there  was  over  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  worth  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  have  that  from  other  land 
proprietors,  who  are  more  competent  to  judge  than  myself. 

Q. — What  was  the  quality  of  the  lands? 

A. — They  were  all  alluvial  lands,  bottom  lands,  the  finest  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Q. — Before  this  filling  took  place  was  it  usual  for  these  lands  to  be 
injured  by  high  water? 

A.— No,  sir,  not  at  all.  When  I  purchased  there  the  banks  were 
twenty-five  feet  high. 

Q.^-Now,  Mr.  Drum,  I  will  ask  you  what,  if  any,  relief  can  be 
obtained  from  this  filling;  is  there  any  remedy? 

A. — No,  sir.    Not  for  this  land  now.    I  don't  think  they  can  be 
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reclaimed.  The  main  bottom  is  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  with 
sand  and  sediment  My  main  bottom  lands  are  covered  eight  to  fif- 
teen feet  deep  with  this  stuff. 

Q. — Have  you  no  idea  that  there  could  be  any  remedy;  have  you 
never  thought  of  any  way  of  alleviating  this  difficulty? 

A. — Well,  there  can  be  but  one  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  is 
to  stop  the  debris  from  coming ;  there  is  no  other  way  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  for  remedying  the  evil.  If  it  would  stop  coming,  perhaps  I 
could  reclaim  a  small  portion  of  my  land  in  time. 

Mr.  Co  fey — I  understand  vou,  a  great  deal  of  this  land  is  irreclaim- 
able? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  a  large  portion.  We  could  perhaps  reclaim  a  por- 
tion eventually,  provided  the  debris  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  how  deep  is  it  filled  on  the  Yuba  River,  the 
old  channel,  at  this  place? 

A. — As  near  as  I  can  calculate,  from  landmarks  and  from  the  tim- 
ber, about  twenty-eight  feet;  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  feet. 
It  will  average  over  the  bottom  lands  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
portion  of  it  is  filled  at  least  thirty-five  feet.  I  get  these  figures  from 
the  fact  that  on  the  main  surface,  where  the  telegraph  line  runs, 
when  I  was  over  there,  I  found  there  was  but  from  four  to  six  feet  of 
the  tops  of  the  poles  left  sticking  out.  The  length  of  the  poles,  I 
believe,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  There  has  been  that 
much  filled  over  the  main  surface.  They  had  about  twenty-five  feet 
banks  on  the  river  at  that  point  before  the  river  began  to  fill. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  have  been  there  continuously  all  these  years.  I 
will  ask  you  if  there  was  any  way  ever  suggested  itself  to  your  mind 
whereby  these  tailings  could  be  run  in  any  other  channel,  and  if  so, 
how  can  it  be  done? 

A. — None  that  I  know  of.  They  will  find  their  way  down.  The 
coarser  ones  will  lodge,  while  the  finer  sediment  will  be  carried 
farther  down.  Five  miles  above  my  place  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
coarse  gravel.  When  you  get  down  here  there  is  very  little  gravel. 
Sometimes  you  find  gravel  a  little  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  A  great 
deal  of  the  coarser  material  is  deposited  near  the  mines,  and  the 
finer  material  runs  down. 

Q. — About  how  far  is  it  from  where  you  live — the  place  you  speak 
of — up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  lands  ? 

A. — About  four  miles;  that  is,  about  four  miles  to  the  end  of  the 
cultivated  lands.     Above  that  there  is  very  little  land  cultivated. 

Q. — Has  it  filled  more,  or  less? 

A. — More.  Up  about  Long  Bar  it  has  filled  fifty-five  or  sixty  feet, 
I  suppose. 

Q. — It  naturally  flows  with  a  great  deal  stronger  current  at  this 
time? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kercheval — A¥hat  is  the  character  of  this  debris  on  your  land? 
Is  it  of  such  a  character  that  if  the  water  could  be  kept  off  it  would 
be  productive? 

A. — If  the  water  could  be  kept  off  it  could  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation and  would  make  valuable  land,  that  is,  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Coffey — Is  this  debris,  which  covers  your  land,  a  good  fertiliz- 
ing material? 

A. — Sand  is  better  than  the  debris  as  a  fertilizer.  Sand  will  turn 
back  into  soil,  but  the  debris  poisons  the  land  with  alkali. 


Q.— How  long  is  it  since  this  debris  bepn  to  make  its  appearance 
perceptible  to  the  detriment  of  the  land? 

A.— Well,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two;  about  fifteen  years; 
there  was  more  sand  came  then  and  very  little  of  this  fine  stuff. 

Q.— Has  this  all  filled  since  that  time? 

A.— The  first  five  years  after  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  they 
had  no  trouble.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  they  got  con- 
siderable of  it.  From  that  time  until  the  last  four  years  it  has  been 
coming  gradually,  taking  our  lands  by  the  strip  each  year,  and  since 
that  it  has  been  a  great  deal  worse. 

Q.— What  portion  of  your  land  has  been  rendered  worthless? 

A.— The  whole  of  it;  it  has  destroyed  every  acre  of  it. 

Jl/r.  Ostrom—Ahont  how  much,  if  any,  of  this  debris  came  into  the 
rivers  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

A.— Not  any  to  my  knowledge.  The  rivers  were  high,  but  there 
was  no  deposits  at  my  place.  Previous  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  we  never  had  any  filling  from  overflow. 

Q.— You  are  acquainted  with  the  valley  generally— have  been 
since? 

j^ "Yes  sir. 

Q.— I  will  state  to  the  witness  that  the  idea  was  advanced  before 
this  committee  in  San  Francisco  that  the  tules  could  be  filled  up 
with  this  debris.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  it  if  it  was 
filled  up  with  debris? 

A.— Well,  in  the  first  place  I  believe  it  could  be  done,  but  it  would 
be  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  My  opinion  is  this:  They  could  not  get 
fall  sufficient  to  keep  any  channel  open,  except  for  the  finer  portions 
of  them.  They  would  fill  up  because  of  their  not  having  suflScient 
fall ;  but  if  the  canal  was  kept  open  the  finer  portions  of  the  tailings 
would  reach  the  tules,  I  suppose.  You  go  down  to  Sacramento  and 
you  find  some  of  it  there.  It  is  the  same  on  the  other  rivers — on  the 
Feather  River  it  is  filling  it  in.  I  know  this  because  I  have  inarks 
set,  and  I  find  the  same  water  stands  four  feet  higher  than  it  did  two 
years  ago.- 

Q. — You  are  an  old  resident  of  California.  I  will  say  that  there  is 
a  project  on  foot  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  Sacramento  River,  near 
Knight's  Landing,  and  carry  part  of  the  water  across  the  tules  to 
Suisun  Bay.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  that:  Do  you 
believe  that  would  be  of  any  benefit,  or  draw  any  portion  of  the 
debris  from  this  country  ? 

A. — I  don't,  for  the  reason  that  the  debris  don't  run  up  stream.  I 
don't  think  any  portion  of  the  debris  can  be  drawn  off  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Q. — About  how  much  land  has  been  destroyed  there  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yuba  River,  take  the  whole  of  it,  up  to  the  foothills; 
about  how  many  acres  of  land  ? 

A. — I  should  estimate  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve  thousand 
acres. 

Mr.  Dibble — What  is  the  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  Yuba 
River  with  the  Feather,  up  to  the  upper  point  on  the  Yuba,  where 
there  has  been  any  destruction  of  land  whatever? 
A. — About  fifteen  miles,  I  judge. 
Q. — To  what  point  above  do  you  refer? 
A. — I  refer  to  Long  Bar,  at  the  upper  end. 
Q. — What  was  the  character  of  the  land  five  miles  below  that  point? 
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A. — It  was  good. 

Q. — To  what  extent  was  it  good  ? 

A. — Well,  it  was  a  bottom  spread  out  about  three  miles  below  Long 
Bar,  and  the  land  was  very  good. 

Q. — What  do  you  estimate  the  width  to  be,  running  down  to  the 
junction  of  the  Feather  and  the  Yuba — the  average  width  ? 

A. — About  two  miles  and  a  half — from  that  to  three  miles. 

Q — Are  there  not  a  good  many  points  where  it  is  not  half  a  mile 
wide? 

A. — No,  sir ;  there  is  no  point  there  where  it  is  not  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  obtain  possession  of  your  land? 

A. — In  the  beginning  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two — I  pur- 
•chased  the  land  ni  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Q. — What  time  did  you  obtain  a  patent  to  your  land? 

A. — It  was  grant  land.  I  did  not  obtain  a  patent  from  the  United 
-States. 

Q. — Now,  5^ou  say,  on  the  average,  running  from  the  junction  up 
to  Long  Bar,  it  is  fifteen  miles,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles 
wide  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  would  take  the  extreme  width.  It  is  one  and  a 
Iialf  to  three  miles  wide. 

Q. — Where  is  the  widest  point? 

A. — Right  about  my  place,  six  miles  east  of  here.  I  think  it  is 
section  sixteen  ;  I  don't  know.  The  land  I  occupy  is  not  three  miles 
wide,  because  it  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  me. 

Q. — On  the  south  side  of  the  river  isn't  the  land  rising  and  stony? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  when  you  get  higher  up. 

Q. — How  far  from  the  old  bed  of  the  river  is  that? 

A. — About  two  miles  below  Long  Bar. 

Q. — Take  the  thread  of  the  river,  how  far  was  it  from  the  centre  of 
the  river  where  it  was  gravel  and  stone? 

A. — Well,  it  was  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south  side. 

Q,. — How  high  was  the  bank  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -two, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  before  any  filling  in  took  place  ? 

A. — Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  feet — between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Q. — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  these  banks  were  stony  and  rocky,  and 
hardly  fit  for  agricultural  purposes? 

A. — No,  sir ;  it  was  as  fine  land  as  I  ever  knew  anywhere. 

Q. — How  much  have  the  banks  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream — 
the  banks  being  twenty-five  feet  high — how  much  have  they  been 
filled  up ;  how  far  above  its  banks? 

A. — I  don't  know  how  far  it  extends  back,  but  the  tailings  on  the 
south  side  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Q. — You  say  the  bank  on  the  south  side  was  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Now,  you  say  the  tailings  have  been  taken  down  the  river.  Now,  I 
ask  you  how  much  on  top  of  that  twenty-five  feet  bank  have  tailings 
been  deposited? 

A. — Well,  I  say  over  twelve  feet  deep. 

Q. — That  is,  about  forty  feet  deep  on  the  south  side? 

A. — About  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  north  side,  because  I  was  there 
hut  a  few  weeks  ago,  looking  over  that  section  of  country  where  the 
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old  telegraph  poles  were  set  in  the  red  land,  and  I  found  them 
sticking  out  about  from  four  to  six  feet  out  of  the  sand.  A  telegraph 
pole  is  probabl}^  twenty  feet  long. 

Q.— Prior  to  the  time  of  these  tailings  being  deposited,  what  was 
cultivated  on  the  banks  on  the  south  side  of  the  river? 

A.— Wheat. 

Q. — To  what  point  do  you  refer  where  the  bank  was  twenty-five 
feet  high? 

A. — As  far  as  the  Yuba  Ranch. 

Q. — What  was  the  average  productiveness  of  this  land  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  exactly ;  it  probably  reached  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  the  land  on  our  side  of  the  river  was  the  same  quality  of 
land,  and  I  have  had  as  high  as  ninty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
had  eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres  under  cultivation.  I  cultivated 
pretty  much  the  Avhole  of  it,  except  what  I  reserved  for  pasturage. 
My  land  averaged  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  bushels,  and  over.  I 
have  had  as  high  as  ninety-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  don't  recollect 
how  many  bushels  I  got  from  the  whole  ranch.  One  year  I  think  I 
got  eighteen  thousand  bushels ;  one  year  I  got  fifteen  thousand.  Of 
course  we  didn't  have  all  the  land  in  any  one  year.  It  is  customary 
for  farmers  to  change  their  crops — to  put  wheat  on  one  portion,  and 
corn  on  one  portion,  and  leave  a  portion  for  hay  and  grass. 

Q. — You  stated  that  the  principal  damage  was  done  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  ? 

A. — The  first  damage  was  done  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Q. — To  what  extent  was  the  land  damaged  then  ? 

A. — Well,  it  filled  a  portion  of  the  bottom  land,  in  some  places 
from  eight  inches  to  two  feet  deep  with  sand — ver}"  little  sediment. 
That  sand  in  a  very  few  years  turned  back  into  good  corn  soil.  In 
about  five  years  it  was  good  wheat  soil  again,  but  this  was  mostly 
sand  that  came  down  at  that  time.  Of  late  j^ears  there  has  been 
more  sediment  than  sand  coming  down.  It  is  this  fine  debris  which 
comes  down  and  fills  up  our  lands  and  poisons  the  soil  with  alkali. 
We  can  make  no  soil  of  it  at  all. 

JOSEPH   JOHNSON 

Sworn,  who  said : 

My  occupation  is  that  of  a  civil  surveyor.  I  am  an  engineer  and 
a  land  surveyor  both. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  have  listened  to  the  questions  propounded  to 
the  other  gentlemen.  We  would  like  to  have  you  go  ahead  and  give 
us  your  views  on  these  questions.  We  wish  to  ascertain,  in  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  damage,  if  any,  to  the  river  channels  caused  by 
this  mining  debris,  or  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  streams  you 
are  acquainted  with ;  also,  to  what  extent  the  river  beds  and  bottom 
lands  have  filled  up.  We  would  like  to  have  you  go  on  and  make  a 
general  statement. 

A. — Well,  the  filling  of  lands  on  the  Yuba  River  commences  at 
about  section  twenty-eight,  township  sixteen  north,  range  five  east, 
and  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  it  commences  at  about  section  thirty-three. 

Q. — About  how  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba,  where  it  empties- 
into  the  Feather  River — about  how  far  above  that? 

A. — Well,  it  would  be  about  ten  miles ;  it  runs  diagonally. 
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Q— What  is  the  full  distance? 

A. — About  twelve  miles,  the  way  they  follow  it  out. 

Q. — Have  you  been  over  this  section  of  country  ? 

A. — I  have  surveyed  across  it  time  and  again,  before  it  was 
destroyed  and  since  it  was  destroyed. 

Q. — How  long  since  you  began  to  be  acquainted  with  these  lands 
and  these  rivers  ? 

A. — I  began  to  survey  this  country  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  and  have  been  surveying  ever  since.  I  commenced  in 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  at  which  time  I  took  office 
as  County  Surveyor  of  this  county,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have 
had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  these  matters. 

3Ir.  Coffey — State  how  this  injury  to  the  land  has  occurred, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  State  what  you  know  about  the 
lands,  about  the  filling  in,  and  where  it  came  from. 

A. — I  think  it  commenced  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven :  from  that  it  increased  rapidly  on  the  Yuba  and  on 
the  Bear  River. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  filling? 

A. — Mj'-  opinion  is,  it  is  caused  by  the  tailings  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  by  the  hydraulic  mines. 

Q. — I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what  kind  of  mining.  There  is 
a  great  question  now,  as  I  understand  it,  as  to  the  washings  by  this 
hydraulic  process.  I  would  like  to  have  j^ou  state  what  effect  the 
mining  had  previous  to  this  hydraulic  mining,  and  what  the  relative 
effect  has  been  since? 

A. — I  don't  think  that  the  mining  ever  amounted  to  much  up  to 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  hydraulic  mining. 

Q. — When  was  that? 

A. — I  think  they  were  at  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two  and  three.  They  commenced  it  then,  but  not  in  the 
way  they  work  it  now. 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  what  time  did  hydraulic  mining  amount 
to  anything  like  its  present  proportions  ? 

A. — They  have  been  all  the  time  advancing  and  making  greater 
improvements. 

Q. — You  think  the  injur}'  began  about  the  winter  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — State  from  that  time  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the  injury 
to  the  land? 

A. — The  sloughs  along  the  lands  were  filled  up  with  slickens — that 
is  the  term — that  is  the  sediment  out  of  the  top  soil  of  the  mines. 

3Ir.  Coffey — Are  slickens  and  tailings  the  same  thing? 

A. — No,  sir,  they  are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  about  what  proportion  has  this  filling  been 
going  on  from  year  to  year?  Has  it  increased  each  year  over  the 
previous  year  ? 

A. — I  think  it  has.  Up  until  about  three  years  ago  the  river  never 
had  run  across  the  road  over  here  at  Cunning's  Place.  It  never  had 
run  across  there  to  the  knowledge  of  any  man  here,  and  since  that 
time  it  commenced  running  across  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  increasing  very  fast  every  year ;  it  is 
increasing  faster  now. 
11' 
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Q. — About  liow  many  acres  would  there  be  on  the  Yuba  bottom? 

A. — I  never  computed  the  number  of  acres.  Approximating  it,  I 
would  say  about  from  twenty-three  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  on  the  Yuba  River. 

Q. — Are  these  tailings  productive,  or  what  value  are  they  where 
the  land  is  covered  with  them  ? 

A. — When  they  first  came  down  the  river  you  could  cultivate  the 
land,  but  it  has  got  so  now  you  cannot  cultivate  it  or  make  anything 
grow  on  it;  they  were  valuable  to  the  land  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  has  got  so  now  that  it  won't  grow  anything.  It  is  a  light 
sand  now,  and  entirely  unproductive. 

Q. — About  how  deep  do  you  think  the  Yuba  River  bottoms  are 
filled  up  with  these  tailings,  on  an  average — take  the  bottoms  clear 
across  the  bottom  lands  and  the  bed  of  the  river? 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  I  superintended  the 
embankment  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  we  scraped  down  to 
the  depth  of  six  feet  and  didn't  strike  any  soil.  We  dug  down  six 
feet  and  struck  the  soil  in  two  places.  There  were  other  places  we 
never  struck  it.  AVe  have  struck  water  but  no  soil.  That  was  right 
where  I  have  seen  them  raise  corn. 

Q. — Are  these  deposits  deeper  up  towards  the  mountains? 

A. — Yes  ;  the  higher  up  you  go  the  deeper  they  get. 

Q. — In  relation  to  the  channel,  what  resemblance  does  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Yuba  River  have  now  to  what  the  channel  was  formerly  ? 

A. — The  channel  is  changed  in  many  places  altogether.  You  can 
follow  the  old  channel,  but  the  water  doesn't  run  in  it,  except  when 
it  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  mean  the  Avater  does  not  run  in  the  old  channel 
except  when  it  is  very  high? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  the  channel  is  filled  up  and  the  river  runs  a  mile 
away  from  it  to-day. 

Q. — About  what  value  would  .you  estimate,  at  this  time,  these 
lands — known  as  the  Yuba  River  bottom  lands — to  be  worth,  if  they 
were  as  good  as  they  were  previous  to  the  destruction? 

A. — One  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Q. — You  say  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Bear  River  country ; 
about  how  much  land  has  there  been  destroyed  on  the  Bear  River 
bottom  ? 

A. — Well,  I  didn't  think  I  would  be  asked  that  question,  and  I 
haven't  figured  on  it  so  as  to  know  exactly.  I  lived  on  Bear  River 
and  the  whole  of  the  piece  of  land  I  lived  on  is  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  deep  with  tailings. 

Q. — You  are  a  farmer,  then,  as  well  as  a  survej^or? 

A. — I  lived  on  the  bottoms  there  for  some  years.  I  don't  own  any 
land  to-day.  All  the  land  which  I  ever  owned  on  the  river  has  been 
destroyed. 

Q. — Of  what  comparative  value  were  the  bottom  lands  on  the 
Bear  River  with  those  on  the  Yuba  River? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  natural  bottom  lands  on  Bear  River  were 
naturally  as  good  as  those  on  the  Yuba  River. 

Q. — Now,  you  are  a  surveyor — what  do  you  think  of  this  project 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  regard  to  filling  up  the  tules  with  this 
debris?  Of  what  value  would  the  land  be  if  it  was  filled  up,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  done? 

A. — If  you  didn't  get  it  too  deep  it  might  answer. 


Q. — About  how  deep  would  it  have  to  be? 

A. — Whenever  it  got  so  that  the  light  sand  would  come  down,  then 
it  would  be  too  deep. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  the  project ;  as  an  engineer,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  it? 

A. — I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  could  be  carried  there,  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  lodge  in  the  flume.  If  you  had  nothing  but  a 
ditch  it  would  be  sure  to  do  it. 

Q. — The  project  w^as  spoken  of  by  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco, 
that  the  Yuba  River  might  be  carried  across  Feather  River,  and  per- 
haps deposit  tailings  over  across  in  the  large  basin.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  that? 

A. — Well,  if  you  did  you  would  have  to  raise  the  water  high 
enough  to  be  above  the  high  water-mark  of  the  Feather;  that  would 
raise  it  several  feet  above  the  face  of  the  earth  here.  You  would 
have  to  get  above  the  high  water-mark  of  the  Feather  River  in  order 
to  get  across.    That  would  be  several  feet  above  its  present  banks. 

Q. — You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  country  here  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  There  is  another  project  mentioned,  and  that  is  to 
take  a  canal  out  of  the  Sacramento  River,  some  five  or  six  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  Sacramento,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  Sacramento  River,  at  high  tide, 
in  that  canal.  That  is  the  proposition — to  take  it  out,  say,  about  six 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  Rivers. 
Now,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  Sacramento  River  below 
the  junction,  to  take  that  clear  water  out  of  the  river? 

A. — Well,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  fill  the  Sacramento  River 
up  faster  than  it  is  filling  now,  and  it  would  relieve  Sacramento  City 
from  being  drowned  out,  I  believe ;  but  it  would  naturally  fill  up 
the  channel  more  with  the  sediment.  The  less  water  that  runs  in 
the  channel  of  the  Sacramento  River,  from  the  mouth  of  Feather 
down,  the  more  it  is  going  to  fill  up. 

Q. — I  ask  your  opinion,  now,  as  an  engineer,  from  your  observa- 
tions.    Give  us  your  opinion  on  these  things. 

Mr.  Coffey — The  fact  of  this  water  being  taken  out,  you  think, 
will  lessen  the  force  of  the  current  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  undoubtedly  would. 

Mr.  Kercheval — I  want  to  know  your  opinion,  now,  whether  or 
no  it  would  decrease  the  scouring  force  of  the  water  to  cut  this  chan- 
nel from  the  Sacramento  and  divert  this  water  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed ? 

A. — It  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  water  off,  at  high  water, 
from  Sacramento  River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Feather,  and  there 
would  be  less  water  and  less  current,  and  consequently  it  would 
deposit  more  debris.  It  would  decrease  the  scouring  force  of  the 
river. 

Q. — Now,  you  say  it  would  decrease  the  scouring  force  of  the  water, 
and  allow  this  sediment  to  settle — invite  it  to  settle.  Would  not  that 
evil  overcome  all  the  benefits  derived  from  this  diversion  of  the 
water,  by  raising  the  bed  of  the  river? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  would. 

Q. — No  benefit  would  be  derived  from  this  cut? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  would  be.  As  long  as  these  tail- 
ings go  down,  the  water  that  runs  in  the  Sacramento  will  carry  it  on 
down,  and  the  longer  it  will  be  in  filling  up. 
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Q.— The  benefit  would  be  but  temporary  ? 

A. — That  is  all. 

3Ir.  Coffey — You  have  been  asked  your  opinion  as  to  particular 
modes  oi"  relief.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  thought  over  any 
mode  yourself;  anything  besides  these  modes  suggested  as  to  divert- 
ing the  channel ;  any  practical  method  by  which  the  land  could  be 
saved  or  reclaimed  ? 

A. — The  only  way  I  see  for  it  is  to  keep  building  the  banks  on  each 
side  of  the  river  and  not  allow  the  waters  to  spread  out,  and  force  it 
right  along.  It  would  not  relieve  this  country  here  any  more  than 
below. 

Q. — It  would  aid  in  filling  up  the  bays  and  harbor? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  going  in  there  right  along. 

Q. — The  building  of  the  banks  of  the  river  would  save  the  land 
here  and  injure  the  harbor  below? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  it  certainly  would. 

Q. — You  have  not  thought  over  any  particular  method  of  relief? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Dibble — Have  you  ever  made  a  careful  examination  as  to  the 
extent,  from  the  junction  of  the  Feather  River,  where  the  debris  has 
covered  the  land  ? 

A. — The  bottom  land  commences  on  the  west  half  of  section 
thirty-two  ;  I  mean  the  bottom  land,  not  the  gravel  land. 

Q. — Now  compute  it,  in  miles,  as  near  as  you  can.  How  many 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  up  to  the  upper  point  where 
the  bottom  land  has  been  covered  ? 

A. — From  that  section  clear  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Q. — Is  it  ten  miles  ? 

A. — Yes,  about  ten  miles,  I  should  judge. 

Q. — Does  it  exceed  eight  miles  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  ten  miles.     It  might  be  a  little  fraction  under. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  made  surveys  across  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  average  width  of  the  bottom  land,  commencing 
at  section  thirty-two  and  running  down  to  Marysville? 

A. — Not  for  that  purpose.  I  have  made  surveys,  but  not  for  that 
special  purpose. 

Q. — Then  you  haven't  made  survey's  for  that  purpose?  Tell  me 
about  how  wide  it  is,  commencing  at  the  bridge  and  running  up. 

A. — Here  at  this  railroad  bridge  it  is  about  one  and  one-eighth  miles 
wide ;  that  is  the  narrowest  place  there  is.  From  there  up  it  increases 
until  it  is  three  miles  wide. 

Q. — What  would  you  call  the  average  width  of  the  bottom  land  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  it  would  average  three  miles  all  that  distance. 

Q. — At  what  point  did  you  find  the  bottom  lands  three  miles  wide? 

A. — Well,  you  may  take  it  from  the  corner  of  section  thirty-three ; 
there  I  think  it  is  about  three  miles  wide. 

Q. — You  stated  that  about  ten  thousand  acres  have  been  covered. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  source  of  that  debris,  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

A. — Well,  it  comes  from  all  the  mines  on  the  Yuba  River  and  its 
tributaries. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  wash 
that  w^ould  be  carried  by  the  water  into  the  Yuba  River  below  sec- 
tion thirty-three  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 
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Q. — Take  the  North  Bloonifield  Mine;  do  you  know  how  much  of 
it  is  gravel,  and  how  much  of  it  is  sandy  material? 

A. — I  have  never  been  there  since  they  commenced  mining  with 
hydraulics.    I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  in  that  respect. 

Q. — Do  you  know,  in  mining  operations,  the  amount  of  surface 
that  would  float  with  water  and  be  carried  down  below  section 
thirty-three? 

A. — I  cannot  answer  that  question  correctlJ^  You  can  take  a 
bucket  of  water  here,  and  you  will  find  nothing  but  sediment  in  it. 

Q. — I  mean  the  material  that  would  be  carried  down.  You  go  into 
a  hvdraulic  mine,  and  what  kind  of  gravel  do  you  expect  to  find 
there? 

A. — Well,  I  would  find  coarse  and  fine  both. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  coarse  gravel  would  find  its  way  down  below 
section  thirty-three? 

A. — Xo,  sir. 

Q. — What  proportion,  then,  would  you  say  of  the  ftice  of  the  mine 
would  be  carried  away  by  the  water? 

A. — I  have  never  figured  on  it.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  propor- 
tion. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  examined,  or  do  you  know  anything  about 
mining  interests? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  Nevada  City  before  there  ever  was  a  hole 
sunk. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  lived  up  there  was  there  any  hydraulic  min- 
ing going  on  there? 

A. — What  would  you  call  the  operations  of  Mrs.  Ladd? 

Q. — That  Avas  placer  mining? 

A. — Is  it  not  placer  mining  where  they  use  hydraulics? 

Q. — It  commenced  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  somewhere 
along  there? 

A. — They  were  using  hose,  or  pipes,  way  back  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three. 

Q. — I  want  to  learn  from  you  whether  you  know  the  proportion  of 
a  gravel  mine  or  bank  that  would  be  carried  away  by  the  water? 

A. — Well,  I  cannot  state  the  proportion,  and  I  don't  think  any 
other  man  can. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  examined  Nevada  County  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  the  natural  washing  is? 

A. — No,  sir;  I  never  went  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — How  many  farmers  are  cultivating  rolling  lands  there  from 
which  the  natural  wash  would  be  carried  off"  into  the  streams? 

A. — I  don't  doubt  but  what  there  is  some. 

Q. — You  think  the  current  of  these  streams  can  be  so  diverted  as 
to  make  lands? 

A. — If  you  run  this  sediment  down  on  the  tule  lands  it  will  fill 
them  up. 

Q. — Then  it  makes  a  new  channel  and  fills  up  the  surrounding 
sections;  draws  the  debris  off  and  makes  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  and  whenever  this  light  sand  gets  on  it,  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive. 

Q. — Then  you  think  it  destroys  the  land? 

A. — It  makes  land  for  the  time  and  then  destroys  it  again. 

Q. — Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Yuba  River  came  down 


and  butted  against  the  Feather.  Now,  would  it  not  be  a  perfect  relief 
to  take  the  water  out  and  conduct  this  debris  onto  these  lands? 

A. — If  you  take  the  water  out  of  the  Yuba  River  and  run  it  through 
a  canal  onto  these  tule  lands,  it  would  relieve  all  the  lands  between 
where  you  take  it  out  and  where  you  deposit  it. 

Q. — Now,  if  by  means  of  this  canal,  you  conduct  this  debris,  and 
put  it  on  land  that  is  now  worthless? 

A. — It  may  benefit  it  for  a  time,  but  after  all  when  the  light  sand 
conies  upon  it,  it  will  destroy  it. 

Q. — Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  canal,  constructed  in  this  manner, 
would  be  a  permanent  relief,  and  would  save  property  here  ? 

A. — As  long  as  you  stop  it  from  coming  over  the  land  it  would. 

3Ir.  KcrcJieval — You  stated  that  you  formerly  resided  on  Bear 
River  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  far  from  your  residence  is  it  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  River, 
to  the  junction? 

A. — About  three  miles  along  the  river. 

Q. — How  far  is  it  from  your  residence,  following  the  river,  to  the 
point  where  Bear  River  conges  out  of  the  mountains  ? 

A. — Well,  about  sixteen  miles. 

Q. — About  nineteen  miles  altogether  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  where  it  comes  out  of  the  mountains? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Can  you  state  what  amount  of  land  has  been  damaged  there 
b}^  this  water  and  debris,  and  what  amount  of  damage  you  think  the 
land  has  sustained  by  these  deposits? 

A. — I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q. — Not  what  each  individual  has  been  damaged,  but  what  the 
gross  amount  of  damage  is;  damage  that  has  been  sustained  there 
up  to  the  present  time? 

A. — I  think  there  has  been  an  average  of  a  mile  wide  all  the  way 
that  has  been  destroyed. 

Q. — That  Avould  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  sections,  or  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  acres? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  was  the  value  of  that  land  previous  to  the  time  that  this 
debris  settled  on  it  and  destroyed  it? 

A. — There  was  land  on  Bear  River  held  and  sold  at  thirty  dollars 
an  acre  just  before  the  flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two;  that 
was  the  best  quality  of  land. 

Q. — W^asn't  the  flood  in  the  year  prior? 

A. — Previous  to  eigliteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  three  there 
was  a  portion  of  this  tract  of  land  that  I  speak  of  being  sold  that 
was  upland ;  it  was  not  all  bottom  land. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  wliat  the  average  value  of  this  bottom  land 
was  that  has  been  destroyed  by  the  debris — what  the  average  value 
was  previous  to  these  deposits?  We  want  to  make  this  matter  of  dam- 
age as  plain  as  we  can. 

A. — Go  back  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  lands  were  not  rated  then  as  high  as  they  are  now; 
bottom  lands  then  were  worth  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  average  value  of  the  bottom  lands? 

A. — I  think  it  would.     I  think  you  could  take  a  strip  a  mile  wide 
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up  and  down  Bear  River  and  it  would  average  that;  I  don't  mean  to 
go  way  out. 

Q. — Now  I  will  ask  you  what  that  land  is  worth  at  the  present 
time,  in  its  present  condition? 

A. — A  large  portion  of  it  is  worth  nothing,  except  for  timber. 
There  is  some  land  which  they  have  redeemed  by  levees;  it  is  very 
valuable  land. 

Q. — How  much  is  that  land  worth  that  has  been  redeemed  by 
levees? 

A. — They  have  paid  as  high  as  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  an  acre  for 
some  of  it. 

Q. — Has  that  been  redeemed  permanently,  or  only  temporarily? 

A. — That  depends  on  how  well  the  levees  are  made;  they  have  got 
to  continue  raising  the  banks  all  the  time. 

Q. — Will  thej^  be  able  to  hold  it  and  keep  the  water  off  of  it;  can' 
they  do  it  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  mining  still  progresses  on 
its  present  grand  scale? 

A. — I  think  there  is  a  time  coming,  if  mining  continues  on  in  the 
same  Avay,  when  these  men  will  be  drowned  out,  because  the  freshets 
will  cease  to  have  any  chance  to  run  out;  when  that  time  comes  the 
water  will  raise  there  and  cover  the  land  they  are  on. 

Q. — Now,  these  parties  having  leveed  the  banks  tlius,  and  holding 
the  water  in  check,  in  case  after  a  while  these  levees  should  give  way, 
and  be  unable  to  carry  and  pass  the  water  through — if  they  should 
break,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  country  around  there,  outside 
of  this  strip  a  mile  wide,  which  you  say  has  been  filled  up ;  would 
it  spread  over  the  country? 

A. — Yes;  land  that  has  been  redeemed,  if  they  should  break,  would 
fill  right  up  again. 

Q. — Now,  I  understand  this,  that  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  it  is 
confined  within  these  levees  now,  is  several  feet  above  the  lands  out- 
side of  these  levees;  that  the  channel,  or  bed  of  the  river,  is  that  much 
higher  than  the  country  around.  Now,  in  case  it  gives  way,  would 
these  waters  not  be  precipitated  all  over  this  country? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  most  certainly;  it  would  fill  them  right  up.  If  they 
ever  allow  these  levees  to  break,  they  are  gone.  It  will  fill  it  right 
up  with  sand  and  debris. 

Q. — Now,  state  to  this  committee — give  us  your  opinion — what  is 
the  great  source  of  the  filling;  does  it  come  from  the  agricultural 
lands  which  have  been  ploughed  and  cultivated,  or  does  it  come  from 
the  mines? 

A. — Undoubtedly  some  of  it  comes  from  the  ploughed  lands  in  the 
mountains;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  comes  from  the  hydraulic 
mines. 

Q. — About  what  proportion? 

A. — I  think  a  very  small  proportion  comes  from  farming  lands. 

Q. — About  what  proportion  comes  from  the  mines,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A. — About  ninety-nine  hundredths. 

i/r.  Ostrom — As  to  the  value  of  these  lands;  you  think  now  it 
is  worth  about  fifty  dollars  an  acre? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  you  could  not  buy  it  for  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — But  it  is  entirely  out  of  market? 

A. — This  land  that  has  been  reclaimed,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fear  of 
the  levees  breaking,  and  the  land  being  overflowed,  you  could  not  buy 
it  for  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
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Mr.  Coffey — As  to  the  proportion  of  this  debris  that  comes  from 
the  mines,  repeat  that  statement?  i 

A. — Well,  ninety-nine  hundredths  comes  down  from  the  mines —   I 
ninety-nine  parts  out  of  every  hundred.     One-hundredth  part  may 
come  from  the  washings  of  the  agricultural  lands. 

W.    H.    PARKS 

Sworn  and  examined.  | 

Have  heard  the  questions  propounded  to  the  witnesses,  and  f 
am  familiar  with  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  in  this  exam- 
ination. My  name  is  W.  H.  Parks.  I  am  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  by  occupation.  I  have  lived  in  this  country  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  have  been  engaged  in  stock  raising 
since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  I  have  cultivated  the  soil 
also,  but  was  more  of  a  stock  raiser  than  a  farmer,  I  have  pursued 
my  jDresent  occupation  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  country  that  has  been  damaged  by  these  over- 
flows of  debris,  all  the  way  from  the  source  to  the  outlet.  I  think 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  lands  north  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  want  to  know  now  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  the 
country,  and  the  cause  of  it. 

A. — The  bottoms  on  the  Feather,  Yuba,  and  Bear  Rivers  are  sub- 
stantially ruined.  There  are  a  few  exceptions — but  a  very  few.  There 
are  a  few  on  the  Yuba  River ;  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  bottom 
lands  on  the  Yuba  River  that  are  not  destroyed.  On  the  Bear  River 
the  bottom  lands  are  destroyed  for  over  ten  miles  from  the  mountains 
down,  except  now  and  then  a  field.  I  think  there  are  some  excep- 
tions also  on  Bear  River,  but  they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Q. — What  is  the  width  of  the  damaged  country? 

A. — I  have  listened  to  the  answers  from  the  other  witnesses,  and 
have  come  to  some  conclusions.  My  recollection  of  the  Yuba  River — 
and  I  came  on  that  river  in  an  early  day — is  that  what  is  called  Blue 
Tent,  up  about  six  miles  from  here,  was  fine  bottom  land  down  to 
the  l)oundaries  of  the  city.  Above  there,  up  to  Long  Bar,  it  was 
inferior  gulch  land.  On  the  other  side,  some  little  distance  above 
that,  down  to  where  this  bridge  crosses,  was  fine  bottom  land.  Here, 
opposite  the  city,  it  was  a  fine  quality  of  land ;  and  I  think  in  the 
tract  on  this  side  there  were  about  eight  sections  of  land — about  six 
sections  on  this  side,  and  about  two  sections  on  the  other  side.  Alto- 
gether, there  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  sections  of  A  No.  1  land,  which 
fias  been  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  what  has  been 
leveed  here,  and  that  has  cost  all  it  is  worth  to  save  it.  This  part  of 
the  land  which  is  above  Marysville  was  very  valuable  land ;  in  fact, 
it  was  all  very  valuable  land.  It  would  yield,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Drum 
has  stated,  from  forty  to  seventy  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  on 
winter  sowing.  If  this  land  was  now  in  its  then  natural  state,  it 
would  be  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — How  much  of  second  class  land  was  there? 

A. — Not  a  very  large  quantity,  sir.  The  red  hills  come  in  very 
soon  after  leaving  the  bottom  lands.  There  was  very  little  of  it. 
The  river,  after  you  get  above  this  point  I  speak  of — its  shores  were 
rocky  and  graded  off  into  coarse  gravel  deposits. 

Q. — You  are  speaking  about  the  Yuba  River? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.— You  heard  Judge  Dibble's  question  to  Mr.  Drum  as  to  the 
length  of  the  damaged  country  ? 

A. — Yes;  but  I  hardly  understood  it. 

Q. — I  want  to  know  about  what  the  length  of  the  damaged  coun- 
try is  ? 

A. — I  think  Mr.  Drum  perhaps  overstated  the  length,  and  hardly 
had  it  wide  enough.  My  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  run  above  six 
miles  above  Marysville,  and  then  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  railroad  bridge  down,  say  two  sections  of  land,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  I  think  there  was  about  six  sections  of  land  on 
this  side — north  side — of  the  river,  between  the  northern  edge  of  the 
town  and  the  old  Blue  Tent  ranch.  I  think  there  was  about  six  sec- 
tions of  land,  of  the  very  first  quality  of  land,  and  as  much  as  eight 
sections  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Coffey — What  was  the  cause  of  the  damage? 

A. — The  sediment  from  the  mountains. 

Q. — From  your  observation  and  knowledge,  how  long  is  it  since  it 
began  the  work  of  filling  up  these  lands? 

A. — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  commenced  before 
hydraulic  mining  commenced.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly 
when  it  did  commence.  Undoubtedly,  a  very  large  percentage  of  it 
at  the  present  day  comes  from  hydraulic  mining.  I  don't  think  it  is 
from  the  increased  amount  of  dirt  being  washed  that  makes  it  show 
so  much  now  as  that  after  it  filled  the  original  bed  of  the  river,  and 
extended  over  this  great  flat,  that  it  deposited  sediment  much  faster 
than  it  would  if  it"  had  been  confined  to  the  river  bed.  It  makes  a 
greater  show  on  that  account,  and  I  suppose  the  mines  are  being 
worked  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  deposits 
would  be  made  much  faster,  even  if  the  mines  were  not  being  prose- 
cuted to  a  greater  extent.  The  river  bed,  above  where  the  river 
comes  from  the  mountains,  has  been  raised  to  a  very  great  height — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  probably.  That  gives  the  river  at  that 
point  so  much  more  fall  that  it  precipitates  coarser  gravel,  and  a 
much  larger  percentage  goes  into  the  river  and  is  washed  down  than 
was  the  case  before  the  river  bed  in  the  mountains  was  raised  to  its 
present  height. 

Q. — Running  back  some  years,  can  you  average  the  annual  injury 
done? 

A. — The  injury  to  the  land  on  the  Yuba  River  has  been  running 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  almost  worthless  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  years.  It  might  raise  some  wood  willows.  The  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  was  ruined  six  or  eight  years  ago.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  now  past  reclamation. 

Q. — Can  you  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  damage  as  it  stands 
at  present,  in  round  numbers? 

A. — I  don't  see  that  the  damage  is  increasing  to  any  great  extent, 
because  it  has  destroyed  all  the  valuable  land  on  the  banks,  so  that 
it  is  not  worth  over  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre,  the  best  of  it,  so  I  don't 
see  that  there  is  anj^  very  great  damage  going  on  now.  The  land  on 
the  Yuba  River  is  destroyed,  all  destroyed.  It  makes  no  difference 
now  whether  the  tailings  are  five  feet  or  twenty  feet  deep,  it  is  past 
reclamation  in  my  opinion. 

Q. — Have  you  thought  about  any  remedy  for  this? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  given  the  matter  some  thought. 
12' 
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Q  _By  the  way,  did  you  ever  represent  this  county  in  the  State 
Senate  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  was  State  Senator. 

Q.— Give  us  your  ideas  in  regard  to  any  conclusions  you  may  have 
arrived  at  as  to  the  remedy. 

A.— I  think  there  is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  find  a  remedy 
and  another  to  apply  it.  The  great  trouble  is  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. It  requires  money,  and  it  requires  a  Legislature  that  has  got 
the  nerve  to  vote  it.  Now,  my  judgment  is  that  all  the  coarse  gravel 
coming  from  the  mountains  can  be  carried  in  the  original  river  beds 
as  they  are,  with  sufficient  levees  to  concentrate  all  the  waters  and  keep 
them  in  the  rivers.  My  judgment  is  that  by  this  course  this  debris 
can  be  carried  down  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  making  this 
assertion  I  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  one  difficulty,  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  I  don't  consider  the  expense  of  levying 
the  rivers  to  be  very  great.  As  I  said,  the  rivers  above  have  filled  up 
to  such  an  extent,  "and  the  fall  has  increased  so  much  as  to  throw 
down  coarse  gravel,  and  almost  cobble  stones  begin  to  come  down. 
That  never  can  be  carried  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  in  anything 
like  the  grade  that  can  be  obtained  between  here  and  San  Francisco,, 
and  there  must  be  provision  made  for  depositing  the  coarser  mate- 
rial in  that  section  of  country  near  the  foothills.  As  to  that,  I  don't 
think  any  man  would  be  justified  in  giving  a  plan  until  after  a  thor- 
ough examination  by  a  practical  and  competent  engineer.  I  don't 
think  any  man  could  sit  on  the  witness  stand  and  answer  such  a 
question  as  that.  I  have  an  idea  that  surveys  can  be  made  and  some 
plan  adopted  by  which  this  coarse  material  can  be  retained  and  the 
other  carried  to  the  bay.  They  can  be  retained  at  different  points 
on  the  river.  In  regard  to  taking  these  rivers  across  the  country  in 
canals,  I  don't  entertain  an  idea  that  it  is  practicable  at  all.  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  done  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  ever  set  that 
river  afloat  down  there  in  that  country,  it  will  get  beyond  your  con- 
trol, and  you  cannot  control  it  at  all.  It  will  tear  your  country  all  to 
pieces.  It  will  run  out  at  all  points  of  the  compass.  These  rivers 
have  been  millions  of  years  in  making,  and  at  one  time  we  had  the^ 
finest  banks  of  any  overflowed  country  ever  heard  of.  You  under- 
take to  turn  the  Yuba  River  across  the  country,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  lost  control  of  it,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fill- 
ing, and  no  man  can  tell  what  the  result  would  be.  But  if  you  can 
draw  this  coarser  material  into  a  reservoir,  and  allow  all  that  the 
waters  have  power  to  carry,  and  you  can  scour  these  rivers  out  nearly 
to  their  original  depth. 

Q. — What  effect  would  that  have  ultimately  upon  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  as  the  waters  are  now  charged? 

A. — No  river  like  the  Sacramento  River  can  empty  into  the  bay 
without  retaining  its  channel.  I  do  not  set  up  my  judgment  in  the 
matter  as  worth  much.  The  first  destruction,  if  there  is  any,  would 
be  in  and  around  Mare  Island,  and  the  government  would  be  the 
first  loser.  But  all  this  time  there  must  be  an  outlet.  The  tide 
would  form  a  flood  and  carry  it  out  to  sea,  though  it  might  shoal  in 
places. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  regard  to  this  canal  spoken  of,  what  do  you  under- 
stand about  the  location  of  it,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  it,  and. 
the  damages? 

A. — I  had  just  stated  that  when  a  river  like  the  Sacramento  River 
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is  taken  out  of  its  banks  and  taken  across  an  alluvial  country,  no 
man  can  predict  what  the  result  will  be.  I  cannot  see  any  good  to 
come  from  it.  If  they  take  one-third  of  the  Sacramento  out  at  the 
point  they  spoke  of  and  give  it  full  scope,  it  will  run  there  in  ninety 
days,  and' before  one  year  the  Feather  River  will  throw  a  bar  across 
from  Fremont  to  Vernon.  I  understand  they  want  to  limit  it  by  a 
weir  of  some  kind,  so  as  not  to  have  the  water  run  over  except  at  a 
certain  height.  My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  such  a  canal  would 
be  no  relief  at  all.  It  would  be  of  no  earthly  account.  It  would  lessen 
the  current  of  a  volume  of  w^ater,  and  that  would  cause  it  to  shoal  to 
a  great  degree.  They  would  not  have  power  enough.  If  they  had 
power  enough  that  w^ould  take  all  the  debris  off.  Every  time  you 
divide  water  you  lessen  its  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  pro- 
ject would  be  right  the  reverse  of  what  you  want.  If  they  had  power 
enough  it  would  take  the  debris  and  carry  it  right  along.  Then,  if 
you  haven't  power  enough  now,  when  you  come  to  divide  the  w^aters 
you  have  still  less. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  San  Francisco  three  gentlemen  appeared  before 
this  committee,  Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Davidson,  and 
Colonel  Mendell,  and  asserted  that  there  was  a  great  proportion,  a 
large  amount  of  this  sediment,  came  from  the  agricultural  districts 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

A. — I  so  read  the  question  and  the  answer,  but  I  am  informed  that 
the  question  was  confined  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  I  think 
that  Professor  Davidson,  as  a  scientific  man,  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  such  an  assertion.  If  he  did  make  such  an  assertion  it  w^ould 
be  an  insane  answer.  If  it  was  applied  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
there  is  some  doubt  about  that.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  little  sediment  deposited  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  At 
South  San  Francisco  you  can  find  traces  of  the  sediment.  If  his 
answer  was  applied  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  I  arn  not  sure 
whether  he  was  wrong  or  not.  If  his  answer  was  applied  to  the 
rivers  in  this  valley  it  is  simply  an  insane  answer.  The  country 
here  is  such  that  there  is  very  little  material  going  into  the  rivers 
from  the  cultivated  lands,  for  this  reason :  that  during  flood-time 
there  is  an  outflow  from  the  rivers,  and  whatever  washes  from 
ploughed  land  washes  out  into  the  basins.  Farther  than  that,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  these  rivers  carry  this 
mining  debris,  and  there  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  in  the  year 
that  the  waters  are  charged  from  this  ploughed  land,  all  the  rains  that 
fall  are  absorbed  by  the  soil,  so  that  not  more  than  twenty  days  in 
the  year  would  anything  come  from  the  agricultural  districts,_even 
if  it' went  into  the"^  rivers  at  all.  It  would  be  very  small  in  point  of 
time,  and  much  less  in  point  of  quantity.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
mountains  all  the  sediment  that  comes  down  is  not  directly  from  the 
washing  of  the  mines  to-day.  Perhaps  the  very  dirt  that  we  washed 
out  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  is  just  going  down  now  and 
filling  up  the  streams.  This  all  contributes,  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mountains  to  go  to  the 
sea;  that  is,  a  very  small  proportion,  but  it  cuts  some  figure.  No 
man  digs  a  road  that  he  does  not  loosen  some  of  the  soil,  but  the 
great  source  is  from  the  hydraulic  mines. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  heard  the  answer  to  the  question  about  the  pro- 
portion of  sediment  and  mining  debris  that  causes  this  destruction 
to  the  land  ? 
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A. — I  think  it  is  a  safe  answer  to  say  that  it  is  the  hydraulic  mines 
that  cause  this  destruction;  that  if  they  were  not  digging  ditches 
and  mining,  that  all  the  material  that  comes  into  the  rivers  would 
be  immediately  transported  to  the  bay.  The  rivers  have  a  capacity 
to  convey  it  all.  It  is  so  light  that  it  will  go  M'ith  the  current,  but 
the  mining  operations  are  what  forces  this  heavy  material  doMm  ;  it 
is  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  a  gravel  bed  that  causes  tlie  destruc- 
tion here,  grinding  up  these  rocks  into  sand ;  it  rolls  off  down  the 
rivers  and  deposits  as  the  water  loses  its  force.  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  conveying  this  debris  down  and 
making  land  for  us  in  the  tules.  You  can't  convey  it  there,  sir ;  you 
can't  do  it.  In  the  next  place,  we  don't  want  it  there,  if  you  can. 
In  low  water  the  water  is  five  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  parts  in 
Parks'  District.  Just  how  Mr.  Redding  proposes  to  get  that  up  five 
feet,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  he  succeeds  he  has  only  done  for  us  what 
he  has  done  for  the  Yuba  River.  The  lighter  material  will  float  off 
and  leave  us  the  heavy  gravel  and  sand,  to  be  filled  up  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  inches  a  year,  and  the  cottonwoods  and  willows  would 
start  up  all  over  it.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  we  would  have  trees  ten 
feet  deep.  It  renders  the  land  absolutely  worthless  for  anything, 
except  the  cottonwood  and  willows  that  grow  on  it.  They  will  grow 
ten  feet  in  a  year.  You  go  onto  the  land  and  you  will  find  a  tree 
every  five  feet ;  cut  one  of  these  trees  off,  and  five  more  will  come 
for  every  one  of  them.  Attempt  to  dig  it  out,  and  there  will  be  a 
hundred  grow  in  its  place.  You  can't  clear  it  off"  for  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  But  the  answer  is,  that  he  can't  put  it  there  with- 
out taking  it  out  above  Marysville,  and  building  a  flume  higher 
than  the  levee  at  Marysville,  and  carrying  it  down  through  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  State  of  California.  He 
would  have  to  take  it  from  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

3Ir.  Garver — Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  State 
of  California  to  employ  two  or  three  competent  engineers  to  investi- 
gate this  thing? 

A. — I  say  they  should  employ  about  five  Commissioners,  with 
authority  to  employ  as  many  of  the  best  engineers  of  the  world  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  and  furnish  them  with  means  to  execute 
the  work.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  enough 
funds.  The  expenses  of  that  commission  should  be  borne  in  propor- 
tion to  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  land  that  is  under  water  to-day. 
That  would  be  pretty  good,  and  also  the  people  of  the  mines  that  con- 
tribute to  the  riling  of  these  streams.  We  should  have  this  commis- 
sion immediately,  with  power  to  do  this  work,  and  the  State  should 
issue  bonds  for  the  construction,  and  hold  the  mines  and  tule  lands 
in  trust  for  the  payment  of  them.  To  that  extent  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
commission.  They  should  have  absolute  power,  when  they  find  a 
remedy,  to  apply  it.  It  should  be  done  right  now.  There  are  many 
things  and  facts  which  might  be  drawn  out  by  the  investigations  of 
the  commission  that  would  be  interesting  to  the  whole  world,  but 
while  they  are  getting  these  facts  we  are  losing  time. 

Mr.  Berry — As  we  are  legislators,  seeking  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned, your  suggestion  is  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  with  full 
authority  to  adopt  any  plan  that  these  engineers  may  think  feasible, 
and  issue  bonds,  the  State  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  these  bonds, 
and  hold  the  mines  and  swamp  lands  in  trust  for  their  payment? 

A, — Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  theory. 
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Q. — Xow,  might  not  this  result  happen  :  that  before  we  get  these 
bonds  paid,  and  the  work  done,  the  mines  might  be  worked  out,  and 
they  never  pay  their  proportion  of  the  fund  ?  In  that  case  the  bonds 
would  still  be  in  existence.  We  want  to  know  when  these  bonds 
will  be  paid.  . 

A. — My  opinion  is  based  on  this  calculation,  and  I  assert  that  it  is 
my  firm  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Yuba,  Feather,  and  Sacra- 
mento Rivers  can  be  carried  below  Sacramento  for  less  than  five  dol- 
lars an  acre  on  the  land,  without  the  mines.  For  five  dollars  an  acre 
it  can  be  carried  down  there.  The  land,  after  the  water  is  carried 
down  there,  is  worth  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  At  present,  it  is  not  worth 
a  cent.  Now,  if  a  man  can't  aftbrd  to  give  five  dollars  an  acre  for 
fifty  dollars,  it  is  tough  times.  The  mines  must  exist  long  after  you 
and  I  are  dead,  and  they  will  contribute  their  share.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  getting  a  Legislature  that  will  do  its  duty.  The  water  is 
now  higher  than  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two ;  it  might 
be  a  little  higher  after  it  gets  to  Sacramento.  The  Sacramento  River 
is  not  filled  in  to  any  extent  above  the  junction. 

Q. — I  mean  all  the  water,  whether  it  be  in  the  channel  now  or  not, 
that  would  come  to  Sacramento  ? 

A. — We  never  would  have  all  this  water  here ;  it  would  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Now  there  are  localities  where  it 
must  be  higher.  It  is  higher  here,  because  the  bed  or  bottom  of  the 
river  is  about  as  high  now  as  it  was  at  that  time — about  as  high  as 
the  surface  water;  but  when  you  get  down  to  Sacramento  it  is  not 
filled  up  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  willows.  It  does  not  decrease  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  river  filling  the  holes  up.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  elevation  of  the  river  at  Sacramento,  but  I  think  it  is  two  or 
three  feet.  I  think  the  low  water-mark  now  is  about  three  feet  higher 
than  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  My  plan  is  this:  to 
appoint  five  citizens  as  Commissioners;  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
Governor,  where  I  suppose  the  appointing  power  belongs.  These 
Commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  make  a  complete  list  of  every 
foot  of  land  that  overflows  at  the  present  day;  they  should  make  a 
list  of  all  the  mines  that  contribute  to  the  riling  of  the  streams. 
And  this  Board  of  Commissioners  should  be  a  Board  of  Equalization 
between  the  different  sections  of  country,  and  between  the  mines 
and  agricultural  lands.  That  the  State  shall  issue  bonds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  That  the  method  of  providing  for  the 
redemption  of  these  bonds  shall  be  the  assessing  of  all  the  lands  that 
are  overflowed,  and  of  the  mines  that  are  now  being  worked  and 
shall  hereafter  be  worked.  It  ain't  supposed  that  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  County  would  want  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  improving  my  land.  Nor  is  it  justice  that  we  who  have 
been  so  badly  injured  should  pay  the  whole.  Nobody  will  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  mines  to  redeem  these  bonds,  nor  the  ability  of  the 
swamp  lands. 

Mr.  Coffey — What  is  the  difference  between  your  idea  and  that 
of  Professor  Davidson  ? 

A. — There  is  just  this  difference  between  my  idea  and  the  idea  of 
Professor  Davidson  and  the  miners:  The  miners  want  a  commis- 
sion to  find  out  whether  this  debris  is  really  coming  down  on  to  our 
lands  or  not,  and  they  want  the  commission  to  find  out  whether  this 
land  does  not  overflow,  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  Now  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  myself  is  this :     They  want  the  commis- 
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sion  to  investigate  and  find  out  whether  this  really  is  the  case  or  not, 
and  I  want  the  commission  to  examine  and  determine  upon  a  rem- 
edy, and,  when  they  have  found  the  remedy,  to  have  full  power  to 
apply  it. 

Mr.  Kercheval — There  is  a  rule  of  law  that  if  a  man  runs  water 
onto  me,  and  ruins  me,  he  shall  be  liable  for  damages,  and  can  be 
prosecuted.  It  seems  strange,  to  me,  that  if  these  hydraulic  mines 
are  throwing  their  debris  down  upon  this  land,  and  ruining  the 
whole  country,  that  we,  who  have  been  ruined  by  it,  should  be  taxed 
to  take  care  of  their  slum  and  tailings. 

A. — This  will  be  a  benefit  to  our  lands.  It  is  not  a  cent  in  the 
pockets  of  the  miners.  It  only  enables  them  to  clear  themselves.  It 
will  make  my  land  worth  forty-five  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  worth 
about  two  and  a  half  now,  and  1  will  make  forty-two  and  one-half 
dollars  an  acre  clear.  The  miners  don't  make  any  money  by  being 
taxed,  they  simply  evade  a  lawsuit.  On  the  question  of  law,  I  was 
in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen  in  regard  to  lawsuits.  I  took 
the  ground  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  compromise,  because  if  the 
miners  beat  you  they  will  never  consent  to  a  compromise;  if  you 
beat  them  you  will  not  compromise.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State 
that  the  mines  should  be  worked  if  it  can  be  so  done  as  not  to  injure 
the  property  of  others.  We  cannot  say  that  the  mines  shall  not  be 
worked  any  more.  I  say  apply  the  remedy  before  the  question  is  set- 
tled. If  you  cannot  make  the  miners  pay  in  this  way,  they  will 
never  pay  anything.  You  as  legislators  have  the  power  to  make 
them  do  it,  and  it  only  requires  the  nerve.  I  would  not  ask  them 
whether  they  will  consent  or  not.  By  this  plan  I  propose  there  is 
not  a  dollar  to  come  from  the  State  treasury.  I  know  Mr.  Kerche- 
val's  position.  He  represents  a  very  large  extent  of  country  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  for  costly  works  of  recla- 
mation. Of  course  I  would  not  include  that.  If  they  make  such  a 
levee  as  you  want  all  right.  But  you  say  to  Sacramento,  you  must 
make  your  levees  of  a  certain  height,  or  we  will  do  it  and  charge  you 
with  the  cost  of  building  them.  Here  is  District  Number  One  with 
sixty  thousand  acres.  Of  course  we  would  not  expect  to  take  them 
in  and  tax  them.     We  merely  say  to  them  make  your  levees  secure. 

Q. — Are  they  not  running  this  debris  on  that  land  in  District 
Number  One  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  they  have  a  fine  agricultural  country ;  it  is  true  it  has 
been  filled  to  some  extent. 

Q. — AVill  not  that  eventually  become  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
Yuba  River? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  not  for  a  great  many  years.     Not  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Smith — Your  idea  is  to  scour  out  the  Feather  River? 

A. — It  will  scour  it  out  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the 
more  water  you  put  into  it,  if  it  is  confined,  the  better  it  will  scour 
it  out.  Just  as  you  increase  the  number  of  horse  powers  in  an  engine, 
the  more  work  it  will  do.  If  you  had  power  to  fill  it  with  water  to 
twice  its  present  height,  the  more  it  would  scour.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  quantity. 

Mr.  Berry — You  stated  that  there  was  about  two  or  three  feet 
difference  in  the  water-marks  at  Sacramento — that  was  at  low  water- 
mark ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 
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Q. — Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  river  at  low  water- 
mark now,  and  at  low  water-mark  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  ? 

A. — I  don't  see  why  there  is  not  as  much  water. 

Q. — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  fifteen,  or  sixteen,  or  twenty  feet 
of  water  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  at  low  water-mark? 

A. — Yes,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  river  has  filled  up  that 
much,  because  of  the  filling  of  the  holes.  The  fact  that  the  holes  are 
filled  up  that  much,  does  not  diminish  the  carrying  capacity  that 
much.  In  front  of  Nicolaus  it  has  simply  shifted  the  river  there. 
The  river  bed  now,  instead  of  having  these  deep  places,  is  one  incline 
plane  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

GEORGE     OHLYER 

Sworn,  and  examined  as  to  the  Feather  River. 

I  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Feather  River  ever  since  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty-two ;  I  have  been  accquainted  with  that 
section  of  country  ever  since  I  came  here.  I  first  lived  in  this 
county  and  then  moved  into  Sutter  County.  I  have  lived  here  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  My  business  now  is  that  of  a 
farmer,  and  has  been  since  I  first  came  here.  I  was  absent,  tem- 
porarily, part  of  two  years,  from  the  State.  I  came  back,  and,  with 
that  exception,  I  have  been  farming  all  the  time.  I  have  lived  here 
continuously  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  I  have  lived  here 
withoutinterruption,in  this  county  and  in  Sutter  County,  for  twenty- 
two  years.  I  have  lived  on  the  Yuba,  and  the  Feather  River,  some 
four  miles  above  here. 

Mr.  Cofey — Now  give  us  your  knowledge  of  the  damage  done  on 
the  Feather? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  though  I  am  very  familiar  also  with  the  destructions 
on  the  Yuba,  and  there  are  some  things  that  have  not  been  men- 
tioned that  I  would  like  to  state.  On  the  Yuba,  aside  from  these 
rich  farms  that  have  been  destroyed,  there  were  immense  orchards. 
Perhaps  you  will  remember  the  Briggs'  orchard.  That  was  one  of 
the  finest  orchards  in  the  State,  and  was  entirely  destroyed.  The 
year  before  it  was  destroyed,  it  was  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars — for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Just  above  Marys- 
ville,  here,  there  was  a  tract  of  peach  orchard,  just  above,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  all  fine  bottom  land,  and  that  was  also  entirely 
destroyed.  So,  also,  above,  there  were  several  fine  orchards 
destroyed — perhaps  over  two  thousand  acres.  That  is  a  fact  that 
has  not  been  before  touched  upon  here.  Some  two  years  ago,  when 
an  estimate  was  made  of  the  damage,  these  orchards  were  included 
in  it.  From  here  down,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  city,  there  was 
quite  a  town,  clear  down  to  the  Feather  River,  and  there  were  per- 
haps fifty  or  sixty  houses,  of  course,  at  one  time,  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  All  that  has  been  destroyed.  Not  a  house  is  to  be  seen  there 
now.  There  were  two  large  mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  fine  private  resi- 
dence, and  orchard.  As  to  the  Feather  River,  the  destruction  there 
is  not  so  great,  because  we  are  not  covered  with  sand  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  are  on  the  Yuba.  The  Feather  River,  being  filled 
more  or  less  with  sand,  has  raised  the  water,  and  lands  that  were  too 
dry  for  wheat,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  are  now  lost  from 
being  under  water  two-thirds  of  the  year.  This  is  the  case  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yuba,  as  well  as  above,  where  no  debris  run  from  the 
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Yuba.  Below,  the  water  has  raised,  on  account  of  the  river  being 
tilled  with  this  mining  debris,  until  it  has  ruined  this  land.  Above, 
the  water  has  backed  up,  and,  as  this  forms  a  natural  dam,  the  water 
is  now  perhaps  fifteen  feet  higher  in  the  Feather  Eiver  than  it  was  fif- 
teen years  ago,  at  low  water.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  six  or  eight 
miles  up  the  Feather  River  the  river  is  held  back,  and  has  covered 
the  bottom  lands  and  destroyed  them.  I  think  Mr.  Parks  said  that 
on  Feather  River  there  was  very  little  mining,  and  it  would  not  be 
destroyed.  The  Feather  River  was  clear  until  about  three  years  ago, 
and  since  then  it  has  turned  yellow,  and  there  is  mud  in  it,  and  we 
find  that  they  are  using  Feather  River  as  a  dump  for  the  mines 
above  Oroville.  Jt  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  up  there,  but  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Yuba  will  certainly  be  repeated  if  they  continue  using, 
the  Feather  River  as  a  dump,  as  they  are  doing. 

Q. — How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take? 

A. — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  extensive  their  mines  are 
on  that  river.  Sometimes  we  hear  they  have  very  extensive  deposits. 
They  are  running  it  into  the  rivers,  and  the  first  winter  that  a  heavy 
freshet  comes  it  is  liable  to  bring  it  down  upon  us  and  destroy  a  great 
deal  of  property.  That  was  the  case  with  the  Yuba  River.  It  was 
quiet  until  the  great  freshet — the  great  flood  came.  While  there  is 
no  great  flood  it  may  not  come  down.  As  to  the  value  of  this  sand, 
there  is  no  value  to  it.  Nothing  but  harm  can  come  of  it.  There  is 
some  of  the  finest  bottom  lands  on  this  river  that  there  is  anywhere. 

Q. — I  understood  Mr.  Parks  to  say  that  there  was  no  damage  done 
to  the  Feather  River — that  is  to  the  lands. 

Mr.  Parks — I  spoke  of  District  Number  One.  It  was  through  the 
exercise  of  their  energy  that  these  lands  were  preserved.  I  know  of 
no  very  serious  damages  as  yet.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Feather  River,  if  it  had  been  left  in  its  natural  state,  would  not 
have  been  damaged.  They  rely  on  the  amount  of  property  in  the 
district  for  their  protection. 

Tlie  ivitncss — The  prospective  damage  lies  in  this:  That  if  the 
levees  built  to  protect  District  Number  One  from  this  sediment  and 
dirt — if  the  history  of  the  Yuba  River  is  repeated  on  the  Feather, 
the  channels  will  fill  up  from  Oroville,  and  every  distance  this  side, 
until  it  runs  water  over  the  plains,  and  thus  it  will  go  down  and  back 
water  against  your  levees  that  protect  District  Number  One,  and  run 
all  over  the  lands  and  ruins  them.  The  people  living  in  Yuba 
County,  and  in  the  upper  end  of  Sutter,  will  have  to  levee  against  it 
or  else  be  ruined. 

Q. — Are  you  interested  in  District  Number  One  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  live  there.  In  District  Number  One  the  main 
stream  is  full.  Mr.  Parks  says  that  we  can  protect  ourselves,  and 
run  this  debris  to  the  bay  by  keeping  it  together.  Some  of  us,  per- 
haps, don't  see  it  in  that  light.  The  Yuba  had  a  channel  once,  a 
ver}^  deep  one.  The  Feather  had  a  channel  once,  a  very  deep  one 
from  here  down.  And  yet  these  channels  are  filled  up.  Now  it  is 
proposed  that  we  levee ;  that  the  farmers  raise  all  these  levees  and 
preserve  these  channels.  My  impression  is  that  these  channels  will 
keep  filling  until  you  get  the  whole  surrounding  country  filled. 
Levees  will  break.  Number  One  breaks  almost  every  time  we  have 
a  first  class  flood.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  Feather 
River  within  two  levees.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible.  There  is  only 
one  levee  here. 
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Q. — Does  it  hold  the  waters  in  where  it  is  leveed  on  both  sides? 

A. — It  has  held  the  water  this  winter,  but  we  have  had  no  high 
water  in  the  Yuba  or  Feather.  It  has  broke  every  time  we  had  these 
high  waters.  This  State  has  not  got  money  enough  to  hold  these 
rivers  within  two  levees.  That  is  my  opinion.  If  you  allow  mining 
to  go  on  these  channels  will  fill  and  you  can't  levee  against  it. 

Mr.  Berry — Mr.  Parks  thinks  different.  Now  we  have  a  direct 
conflict  of  opinion  as  between  two  men  who  have  carefully  observed 
the  subject  matter.  Now  Mr.  Parks  comes  here  with  a  plan,  based 
on  his  observations  and  judgment,  and  experience,  and  your  opinion 
is  that  it  will  never  work  ;  that  it  is  not  right.  Now  is  not  that  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  disagreements  among  the 
best  of  men,  and  that  we  should  have  a  commission  appointed? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  most  certainh'  think  so. 

Q. — Then  you  think  the  present  Legislature  should  confine  itself 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of 
relief? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  idea. 

Q. — Not  to  carry  it  to  tke  extent  of  giving  them  power  to  carry  out 
any  measure  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  that  extent. 
That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Coffey — Wliat  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  damage  done  to  all 
property,  aside  from  the  land  destroyed,  on  the  Yuba  River?  You 
spoke  about  property  being  destroyed  other  than  land. 

A. — Well,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration :  All  the  lands  destroyed 
on  the  Yuba,  or  what  are  known  as  alluvial  lands — that  is,  if  they 
didn't  produce  wheat,  or  barley,  or  corn — 

Q. — The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  You  spoke  of  a  number  of 
houses,  mills,  and  breweries  that  were  destroyed.  I  want  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  that  property. 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  what  orchards  really  were  worth.  They 
were  very  valuable  in  those  days.  I  was  going  to  show  you  that  the 
personal  property,  aside  from  the  land,  is  generally  considered  ecjual 
in  value  to  the  real  estate. 

Q. — You  needn't  give  us  any  construction  of  the  law.  You  spoke 
of  certain  property  being  destroyed  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  all  that  kind  of  property — orchards, 
mills,  and  houses — destroyed  by  the  Yuba  River,  will  run  from  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Berry — Can  you  approximate  the  amount  of  land  destroyed 
in  any  way,  in  figures?  Can  you  give  us  the  approximate  value  of 
that  land  ?  Thus  far  We  have  the  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property  and  improvements ;  is  it  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre,  or  what? 

A. — I  made  an  estimate  some  two  years  ago,  of  the  total  destruction 
on  the  Yuba.  I  believe  the  orchards  destroyed  were  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars — on  the  Yuba  River.  If  you  wish  me  to,  I  will 
give  you  the  whole  thing.  I  always  supposed  there  was  about  twelve 
miles  of  bottom  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba  River  up,  that  was 
really  first  class  land.  I  have  heard  it  stated  here,  that  it  was  ten 
miles,  but  I  think  it  is  fully  twelve  miles.  I  think  it  is  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  wide.  I  followed  threshing  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  threshed  on  almost  every  iarm  along  the  river,  and  am 
13' 
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perfectly  familiar  with  that  whole  section  of, country.  As  to  the  value 
of  it — it  was  certainly  worth  from  seventy-five  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  The  whole  of  these  orchards  and  alluvial  lands 
were  very  valuable;  they  could  not  be  touched  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre,  at  that  time — in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen 
liundred  and  sixty-one.  I  suppose  they  would  average  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre.  The  total  extent  on  the  Yuba  is  about  nine- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  acres,  worth  nearly  two  million  dollars. 

3Ir.  Dibble — What  time  were  these  orchards  lost?_ 

A. — They  got  the  first  permanent  back-set  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two — the  Briggs  orchard  and  others. 

Q. — Didn't  they  fill  up  a  long  time  before  that? 

A. — No,  sir;  1  was  living  then  right  across  the  road  from  the 
orchard. 

Q. — I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought  it  impossible  for 
the  State  of  California  to  build  levees  and  confine  the  waters  of  these 
rivers? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  so  state  now. 

Q. — You  think  it  is  more  impossible  for  the  State  of  California  to 
restrain  these  streams  than  it  is  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  build 
levees  strong  enough  to  restrain  and  confine  the  waters  of  the  great 
Mississippi  ? 

A. — At  the  same  time,  tlieir  levees  are  breaking  every  year  or  two. 
They  are  now  applying  to  the  General  Government  for  the  expend- 
iture of  millions  of  dollars  in  its  improvement.  These  breaks  come. 
We  have  a  bed  for  our  rivers  on  a  level  with  the  country,  if  not 
above  it.  When  these  breaks  occur  it  empties  itself  out  over  us; 
eventually  they  will  destroy  everything.  I  also  have  some  ideas  as 
to  a  remedy.  I  claim  that  the  waters  of  the  State  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast,  and  for  navigation.  I 
claim  that  nobody  has  any  right  to  use  these  waters  to  the  detriment 
of  anybody  else  below  them  ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make 
laws,  and  say  how  mining  shall  be  carried  on.  I  think  thej^  have  as 
much  right  to  control  mining  as  farming.  In  many  ways  the  State 
enacts  laws  governing  men's  actions,  such  as  putting  out  poison  and 
other  matters.  The  State  has  an  interest  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in 
mining.     Why  not  enact  laws  regulating  mining? 

Q. — How  would  you  regulate  it? 

A. — I  don't  believe  it  is  right  for  the  miner  to  use  the  river  for  a 
dump,  if  he  can  construct  any  other  place  for  his  tailings.  I  think 
they  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  take  care  of  their  washings ;  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  throw  their  water  into  the  streams 
where  it  harms  their  neighbors.  I  would  go  on  the  principle  that, 
while  taking  care  that  our  washings  from  our  ranches  won't  go  into 
the  river,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  same.  Mr.  Parks 
has  said  truly  that  there  are  only  twenty  days  in  the  year  that  there 
are  any  washings  from  our  agricultural  land.  We  can't  get  ours 
into  the  river;  our  highest  land  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  washings  run  back  into  the  basins. 

Mr.  Osfrom — In  your  opinion,  about  what  percentage  of  the 
debris  that  gets  into  the  streams  comes  from  the  cultivated  lands? 

A. — I  presume  that  around  the  bay,  where  there  is  considerable 
hill  farming,  that  there  is  some  little  wash  from  the  farms,  but  when 
you  get  this  side  of  the  Sacramento,  I  don't  believe  it  amounts  to  one 
part  of  a  thousandth. 
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Mr.  Dibble — I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  the  waters  of  the 
State  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  State  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kercheval — What  is  the  difference  now,  in  summer  time, 
from  what  it  used  to  be?  Does  the  mining  raise  the  Yuba  River,  in 
summer  time,  any  more  than  if  there  was  no  mining? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  it  is  so  thick  it  does  not  run. 

Q,. — Does  the  water  used  in  these  mines  enable  steamers  to  run  that 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  navigate  ? 

A. — It  certainl}^  does  not,  according  to  mj^  judgment  and  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  have  been  engaged  in  shipping  grain  down 
the  river  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  comparative  ease  of  navigation  now  to  what  it  was 
in  former  years  ? 

A. — Of  course  in  former  j^ears  I  was  not  familiar  with  navigation  ; 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  business ;  but  there  was  a 
regular  line  of  steamers,  and  they  carried  freight,  and  had  large 
barges ;  they  got  along  very  well.  Now  they  have  to  use  lighters,  the 
channel  being  filled  up  some  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
Peather  River  is  filled  up  with  sand,  and  spreads  out.  I  suppose 
there  is  as  much  water  there  as  there  was  before  it  filled  up  and 
spread  out  and  changed  its  channel-  One  day  the  channel  is  here, 
and  another  day  it  is  there. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  the  General  Government  having  made  some 
improvement  in  the  navigation  of  the  Feather  River  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  difference  does  it  make? 

A. — No  difference  whatever,  that  I  can  see.  They  found  places 
where  _  the  water  was  spread  out,  and  wherever  it  was  spread  out 
wider  it  was  shallow.  There  they  built  in  wing-dams,  and  it  w^ould 
cure  that  particular  place ;  but  then  immediately  below,  where  it 
spread  out  again,  it  would  make  the  same  kind  of  a  shoal — it  would 
simply  spread  out  again  below.  There  has  been  considerable  said 
in  regard  to  using  this  debris  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  swamp 
lands.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Parks.  In  the  first  place, 
they  can't  get  it  there ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  they  could,  we  don't 
want  it  there.  They  talk  about  its  being  a  good  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  of  it  run  on  worthless  land  would 
not  hurt  it ;  but  I  would  much  rather  have  good  land  than  have  the 
slickens.  As  far  as  running  it  in  the  tules,  to  reclaim  them,  suppose 
they  wanted  it  there,  and  suppose  they  had  it  there,  and  these  swamp 
lands  were  reclaimed  by  this  mining  debris,  the  water  would  seek  its 
level.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  waters  would  extend  from  mount- 
ain to  mountain — all  over  the  plains  generally — because  there  are 
no  reservoirs  to  hold  it.  These  tule  lands  have  been  formed  because 
there  was  not  sufficient  fall  in  the  country  to  run  the  water  off.  If 
there  had  been  fall  enough  to  carry  the  water  off,  the  tules  would 
never  have  been  formed.  If  you  will  fill  them  up,  you  destroy  the 
banks,- and  if  you  cant't  hold  the  water  that  comes  between  the  two 
levees,  it  will  go  just  where  it  pleases. 

Mr.  Parks — Suppose  you  take  one-half  the  water  out  of  Feather 
River  and  take  it  into  the  tules,  would  not  the  river  fill  up  faster? 

A. — I  think  it  would,  sir. 
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Q. — You  could  lose  the  river  entirely,  by  division? 
A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

J.    H.    JEWETT 

Sworn  and  examined. 

3Ir.  Coffey — My  occupation  is  that  of  a  banker.  I  have  lived  here 
in  this  city  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty;  I  have  resided  here 
continuously  all  the  time.  I  have  not  followed  the  business  of  bank- 
ing during  the  whole  time;  I  have  been  engaged  in  different  voca- 
tions; as  earl}'  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  I  was  packing  mules. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  things  now  and  what  they 
were  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  it  would  probably  be  as  well  to 
describe  the  difference  of  things.  I  came  here  in  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  found  the  Yuba  River  a  bright,  clear  stream, 
with  pebbly  bottom,  where  you  could  drive  a  team  across  in  sum- 
mer time.  There  were  all  kinds  of  fish  in  the  river.  I  found  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  bottom  lands  I  ever  saw.  A  line  of  boats  came 
up  and  stopped  here.  For  several  years  a  line  of  steamers  ran  here 
regularly.  They  brought  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons 
of  freight  without  any  barges.  At  that  time  this  town  had  a  very 
great  commercial  importance.  At  that  time  there  was  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  bottom  land  in  the  world  here.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Briggs  started  an  orchard.  He  had  some  very  rich  land.  I  recol- 
lect that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  he  sold  from  that  piece  of 
land  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  watermelons  in  one  summer. 
Then  he  set  out  an  orchard  that  was  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  There  were  other  large  ranches  on  the  other  side,  going  still 
farther  up.  The  land  on  both  sides  was  as  fine  land  as  was 
ever  cultivated  in  the  world.  Afterwards  the  Messrs.  Low 
Brothers  planted  a  piece  of  land  in  corn,  and  I  recol- 
lect seeing  one  stalk  of  that  corn  that  was  twenty-three  feet 
high.  All  tliat  land  which  I  have  described  is  now  a  perfect  desert — 
worth  nothing  at  all.  The  Briggs  orchard  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  trees  are  covered  with  sand.  They  recently  undertook  to  dispose 
of  it  by  a  raffle,  but  they  could  not  sell  the  tickets,  and  it  finally  fell 
through,  and  it  could  be  bought  for  a  song  to-day.  It  is  worth  noth- 
ing at  all.  These  men  are  all  leaving  their  ranches.  Mr.  Drum 
had  a  very  fine  ranch,  which  has  all  been  destroyed.  Another  man, 
who  died  but  a  few  years  ago,  his  ranch  is  very  nearly  entirely 
destroyed.  I  recollect  driving  past  his  place,  looking  for  a  place  to 
locate.  The  horse  got  into  the  sand  and  debris  there  and  came  very 
near  going  out  of  sight.  This  house  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
orchard  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  the  improvements,  not  only 
the  houses,  but  fences,  and  everything  else.  These  farms  were  actu- 
ally destroyed.  As  one  consequence  of  this  mining  debris,  in  the 
flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  the  loss  of  personal 
property  was  not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars  here.  Before  that 
the  Avater  had  never  been  known  so  high.  I  had  never  seen  the 
water  so  high  as  to  cover  any  portion  of  this  town  in  an  early  day. 
No  ground  below  E  Street  was  ever  covered  by  water  in  early  days. 
Now,  during  the  last  flood  tlie  town  was  surrounded  by  a  high  levee, 
and  the  streets  were  covered  with  water  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  on 
a  level.  That  I  consider  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  filling 
up  of  the  streams  by  this  mining  debris.     In  speaking  of  the  dam- 
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age,  these  things  are  actual  damage.  Yuba  County,  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  has  been  left  with  a  heavy  debt,  and  has  been  strug- 
gling and  groaning  under  about  five  per  cent,  taxes.  She  has  lost 
the  taxes  on  that  entire  property,  and  so  has  the  State  of  California, 
and  so  they  will  in  the  future.  That  is  part  of  the  damages.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  about  the  state  of  the  case,  as  you  will  see  when 
you  pass  over  it.  Mr.  Covello  had  a  very  fine  place  out  here,  which 
has  been  entirely  destroyed.  He  had  selected  it  as  being  the  very 
best  kind  of  property.  Before  he  died  it  was  a  perfect  desert.  He 
died  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  upland  around  his  house 
was  all  destroyed.  I  have  mined  some,  but  I  am  not  particularly 
familiar  with  hydraulic  mining.    I  know  what  it  is  from  observation. 

Q. — You  heard  the  statement  of  the  last  witness? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — From  your  own  knowledge  can  you  corroborate  that  state- 
ment? 

A. — I  have  no  doubt  the  loss  was  over  two  million  of  dollars  in 
this  county.  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  real  estate. 
Property  that  sold  for  forty  thousand  dollars  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  to-day  could  be 
bought  for  one  thousand.  Perhaps  that  was  a  high  value  for  it  then, 
but  that  property  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Q. — When  did  the  decline  in  the  values  begin? 

A. — I  think  the  first  decline  in  value  was  very  greatly  owing  to  the 
mines  being  worked  out,  before  the  debris  came  down  to  any  extent. 
I  think  the  decline  commenced  as  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight-nine  ;  then  it  increased  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  after  the 
debris  commenced  coming  down.  There  was  a  time  when  all  these 
little  towns  here  threw  in  a  large  trade  to  Marysville.  It  is  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  debris;  it  commenced  before  that.  These 
banks  of  the  streams  don't  show  the  filling  of  the  streams;  the  banks 
have  filled  and  built  up  also.  In  this  same  field  I  spoke  of,  where 
this  corn  was  raised,  you  would  have  to  dig  four  or  five  feet  to  find 
the  posts  and  fences  to-day. 

Q. — You  heard  the  questions  put  to  a  former  witness  in  regard  to 
the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Yuba  River,  in  regard  to  the  height. 
We  want  to  know  how  it  was,  if  the  south  bank  was  twenty  feet  high, 
that  the  debris  fiowed  over  and  covered  the  land  on  the  south  side? 

A. — I  suppose  because  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  filled  up  here. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  say  you  can't  tell  anything  about  the  filling  up  of 
the  river  by  the  height  of  the  banks? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  to  a  certainty.  Because  at  every  high  water  the 
sand  deposited  at  low  water  is  carried  over  the  banks,  and  some  of  it 
deposited  on  the  banks.  The  amount  of  debris,  that  is  the  fine  stuff, 
is  deposited  in  summer ;  it  goes  over  in  extreme  high  water ;  it  don't 
depend  entirely  on  the  filling  of  the  river  ;  every  high  water  leaves 
a  bar  higher  than  it  was  before.  You  will  find  that  wherever 
the  water  runs  that  it  shoals.  If  you  could  put  water  enough  in  to 
make  a  flume — but  whenever  the  water  runs  there  it  will  fill  up;  it 
runs  it  over;  where  the  water  runs  in  summer,  then  it  will  fill  up. 

il/r.  Ostrom — About  how  much  damage  has  occurred  to  the  river 
channel,  and  the  damage  in  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  general  property  of  this  city  ? 

A.— That  would  be  a  matter  of  speculative  value.  My  idea  is  that 
if  this  city  stood  twenty-five  feet  higher— if  it  was  not  subject  to 
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overflow — if  the  river  was  twenty-five  feet  lower,  that  we  could 
dei)end  on  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand.  I  know  of  no  reason 
wiiy  we  should  not  have  a  line  of  steamers  here  to-day,  except  that 
the  rivers  are  filled  up.  They  run  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  without  any  barges.  Boats  as  large 
as  any  that  run  on  the  Sacramento  now  run  here  then.  I  cannot 
state  the  exact  time  when  those  large  boats  stopped  running  that 
way. 

Q. — You  have  heard  the  other  witnesses  testify  as  to  their  opinion 
of  the  remedy.  Have  you  thought  the  matter  over,  or  have  you  any 
remedy  in  your  mind? 

A. — I  never  formed  much  of  an  opinion  about  a  remedy  now. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  thought  of  anything  besides  destroying  one  of 
the  interests  involved? 

A. — No.  I  have  supposed,  perhaps,  that  these  mines  might  be 
worked  in  some  other  manner.  There  are  mines  rich  enough  to  be 
worked  in  some  other  manner.  Then  we  have  a  face  of  a  mine, 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  high  perhaps,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  that  without  a  particle  of  gold  that  is 
washed  down  in  order  to  get  at  a  stratum  of  gold  on  the  bed-rock. 
Now,  it  might  not  pay  to  tunnel  that.  There  is  no  gold  in  that  upper 
dirt  at  all,  but  it  is  the  easiest  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  to  throw  it 
into  the  rivers. 

Mr.  Berry — You  have  heard  several  lines  of  action  suggested  here. 
One  was  that  we  should  have  a  commission  appointed  who  should 
have  power  to  employ  engineers,  and  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Legislature  to  provide  means  of  carrying  it 
out.  Another  gentlemen  says  he  thinks  as  far  as  the  Legi.slature 
should  go  in  the  matter  should  be  to  appoint  a  corps  of  engineers  to 
examine  into  the  feasibility  of  the  plans.  Now,  you  have  stated  that 
you  thought  the  mines  could  be  worked  by  a  different  process;  that 
is  that  they  could  extract  this  stratum  of  pay  dirt  without  removing 
the  top? 

A. — It  might  not  pay;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.-;-You  think  if  we  should  appoint  a  Board  of  Engineers  to 
inquire  into  this  matter  that  they  should  examine  and  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  for  the  miners  to  work  by  any  other 
process? 

A. — I  think  they  might.  I  will  give  you  m3'  idea  of  a  plan,  and 
the  only  one  that  I  believe  will  ever  work.  In  the  first  place,  nature 
has  provided  natural  streams  and  easements  for  the  waters  during- 
floods.  I  don't  believe  tiiat  the  waters  can  ever  be  carried  in 
channels  by  levees  in  times  of  flood.  I  don't  think  the  rivers  are 
capable  of  carrying  it.  I  think  instead  of  having  these  levees  to 
shut  off  these  natural  easements,  j'ou  would  leave  them  open,  you 
would  have  no  trouble.  If  you  can  build  reservoirs  in  the  moun- 
tains where  you  can  fill  up  extensive  lakes,  that  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea;  that  would  relieve  the  river  of  its  floods  during  high 
waters. 

Mr.  Berry — There  is  a  conflict  between  the  farmers  and  the 
miners.  The  farmers  complain  of  the  injury  done  to  them  by  the 
miners.  Now,  we  occupy  the  fjosition  of  legislators,  and  we  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  feasible  to  apply  the  remedy  now,  or  whether  it 
is  j)roper  to  restrict  the  mining  interest  at  all? 

A. — I  think  all  the  mines  should  be  examined  as  to  the  manner  in 
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which  they  shall  be  worked ;  I  think  the  commission  should  exam- 
ine and  determine  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  levees  should  be 
built,  so  as  not  to  levee  one  against  the  other.  As  a  business  man, 
having  a  business  prestige,  I  would  be  very  loth  about  interfering 
with  either  interest.  I  should  hate  very  much  to  have  eitlier  inter- 
fered with.  But  as  a  legislator,  working  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  would  make  it  a  felony  to  destroj  a  single  acre  of  land  in  any 
district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Coffey — I  will  ask  you  how  far  you  would  be  willing  to  go. 
One  witness  says  as  far  as  he  would  go  would  be  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  facts,  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  legislation. 
Another  says  he  would  be  in  favor  of  having  a  commission  appointed 
with  full  power  to  find  out  the  remedy  and  apply  it  immediately. 
Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  have  a  commision 
to  ascertain  the  remedy  and  damages,  and  there  stop? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be  very  doubtful  policy  to  give  such 
absolute  powers  to  a  commission.  That  would  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a  grave  matter.  I  think  it  should 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  their  consideration.  There 
are  men  that  have  lost  their  whole  property.  Mr.  Drum  has  lost  his 
whole  ranch;  he  don't  want  to  pay  very  much  for  reclaiming  it. 
Suppose  one-half  of  the  State  is  farming  and  the  other  half  is  min- 
ing; suppose  they  work  out  all  the  mines  and  cover  us  all  up  with 
debris — we  would  have  to  raise  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Parks — I  am  in  favor  of  appointing  a  commission  and  giving 
them  power  to  apply  the  remedy  whenever  they  find  one.  Now,  I 
ask  Mr.  Jewett  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  having  that  remedy  applied 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained? 

A. — I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  it  applied  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done.  There  is  certainly  no  time  to  be  lost.  But  I  doubt  whether  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  appointing  a  Board,  and  having  them  apply  the 
remedy  without  any  further  action.  I  think  it  would  be  giving  them 
a  great  deal  of  power. 

3Ir.  Berry — You  said  a  while  ago  you  doubted  whether  a  remedy 
would  ever  be  found  at  all  or  not? 

A. — I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  douV>t  whether  mining  will  ever  be 
stopped  at  all  or  not.     I  don't  think  it  will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Dibble — You  stated  that  you  were  doing  business  here  in  an 
early  day;  where  did  your  business  come  from  mostly? 

A. — From  the  mines,  principally,  at  that  time. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  mining  which  was  carried  on  then  gave 
a  value  to  the  city? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  construction  of  the  great  railroads 
business  has  been  ruined  by  them? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  so  to  a  great  extent. 

Q. — How  much  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  Yuba  County  at 
Smartsville  and  Sutter  Flat? 

A. — I  have  no  record  of  how  much. 

Q. — Twelve  millions  of  dollars  would  not  cover  it,  would  it? 

A— I  could  not  state.  At  an  early  day,  when  the  city  was  so 
thriving,  when  we  had  so  much  gold,  our  rivers  were  not  disturbed 
at  all.  All  the  property  and  wealth  was  accumulated  before  the 
beginning  of  hydraulic  mining.    Mining  then  was  carried  on  with- 
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out  injury  to  the  rivers  in  any  manner.  One  reason  that  the  railroad 
took  our  business  away  was  that  the  steamers  had  gone  by  the  board. 

Q. — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  business  with  Oroville  was  taken  from 
you  by  reason  of  this  railroad  at  your  doors? 

A. — No,  not  necessarily  so  at  all.  This  was  one  terminus;  Oroville 
was  the  other. 

Q. — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  all  the  trade  for  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State  now  passes  right  by  your  doors? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  if  we  could  have  a  line  of 
steamers  running  that  would  carry  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  freight,  no  railroad  could  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Ostrom — How  much  benefit  would  it  be  to  this  town  if  a  line 
of  steamers,  carrying  freight,  could  run  as  they  used  to  do? 

A. — It  would  be  of  invaluable  benefit  if  this  town  could  be  the 
head  of  navigation.  We  consider  these  little  steamers  of  very  great 
advantage  in  bringing  freight  here.  Our  freight  would  not  be  more 
than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  grain  if  the  rivers  were  as 
clear  as  they  used  to  be  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fift5^ 

Mr.  Dibble — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  your  grain  is  taken  down  to  the 
Junction  by  rail,  and  then  taken  up  to  our  place,  in  Nevada  County? 

A. — The  largest  portion  of  it  goes  to  San  Francisco.  Very  little  of 
it  goes  to  Nevada  County. 

Mr.  Berry — The  question  was  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  probable 
amount  of  gold  taken  out.  I  will  ask  you  about  what  percentage  of 
that  gold  has  gone  to  building  up  and  advancing  the  prosperity  of 
your  town  ? 

A. — Very  little,  sir.  As  I  told  you,  our  town  was  larger  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three  than  it  is  to-day.  A  large  amount  of  the  gold 
at  Smartsville  has  been  taken  out  since  that  time.  All  this  property 
down  there  on  E  street  you  could  not  buy — you  would  have  to  cover 
it  with  silver  dollars.  They  asked  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  piece 
of  land  that  to-day  could  be  bought  for  five  hundred,  with  all  the 
improvements  on  it. 

3Ir.  Berry — Which  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  the  agri- 
cultural lands  or  the  mines? 

A. — I  presume  there  is  considerable  mining  trade,  but  by  far  the 
larger  interest  is  the  agricultural  interest. 

3Ir.  Garver— About  how  does  the  agricultural  interests  compare 
with  the  mining  interests  formerly,  when  you  say  this  town  was  so 
rich? 

A. — They  were  very  nearly  equal,  I  think.  They  are  not  near 
equal  now.  It  has  been  continually  increasing.  All  this  land  that 
has  been  destroyed,  if  it  was  reclaimed  and  as  good  as  it  was  then, 
would  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Q. — Suppose  that  land  was  all  reclaimed  and  being  farmed  to-day, 
would  your  interests  be  anything  like  as  great  as  they  were  in  early 
days? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  think  not;  not  at  large.  Our  town  is  growing,  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  these  overflows  we 
would  have  fifteen  thousand  people.  I  think  that  we  have  spent 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  building  levees,  and 
I  suppose  we  will  keep  on  spending  money,  and  finally,  if  things 
keep  on  in  this  way,  they  will  break,  and  the  whole  country  will  be 
overflowed,  and  then  I  think  we  will  leave. 
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Q. — You  think  it  impossible  to  so  construct  levees  here  that  they 
will  not  at  some  time  or  other  break? 

A. — No,  I  would  not  say  that.  You  might  make  a  levee  with 
stone,  and  build  it  high  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  filling  of  the 
rivers,  and  carrj^  the  debris  down.  If  you  put  debris  in  the  river  it 
will  fill  up,  and  you  can't  keep  it  clear;  and  whenever  you  have 
high  water  you  will  have  your  hands  full. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Do  you  include  in  your  estimate  of  the  loss  and 
depreciation  of  property  the  Feather  and  Bear  Rivers? 

A. — No,  sir,  just  the  Yuba.  They  are  not  much  better  off  in  Sac- 
ramento, because  I  don't  think  it  is  very  long  before  they  will  be 
covered  up  down  there.  It  is  my  opinion  that  when  a  heavy  flood 
comes  it  will  cover  up  Sacramento.  Whenever  it  rains  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  on  the  Yuba  River,  and  on  the  American  at  the  same 
time,  it  fills  up  these  rivers,  and  the  water-sheds  are  so  large  that  it 
will  go  right  over  Sacramento.  The  only  safety  is  in  having  it  snow 
in  the  mountains  when  it  rains  down  here  in  the  valley.  You  will 
find  where  this  bridge  is,  it  has  filled  thirty-one  feet ;  and  at  the  place 
where  they  used  to  ford  the  river,  it  has  filled  up  twenty  feet.  The 
river  bed  has  absolutely  raised  about  twenty-five  feet.  I  recollect,  in 
early  days,  the  City  Council  paid  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  have  the  bank  of  the  river  graded  down  to  the  water,  so  as  to 
cross.  The  front  has  been  taken  out  of  the  store  I  had  there,  and 
the  first  storj^  was  raised  ten  feet ;  and  the  last  flood  raised  the  floor 
about  six  feet  above  that. 


Sunday,  February  17th,  1878. 

A.    B.    DIBBLE 

Sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Garver — Go  on  and  state  about  how  much  gold  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  mines  in  Nevada  County,  the  value  of  the  mines  at 
the  present  time,  the  number  of  people  there  who  live  from  these 
mines,  etc. 

A. — I  reside  at  Grass  Valley ;  Nevada  County  has  been  my  home 
for  twenty-five  years.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  I  am 
also  interested  in  gravel  mining.  I  estimate  the  population  of  Nevada 
County,  who  depend  mainly  for  support  on  the  mines,  directly  and 
indirectly,  at  about  twenty-seven  thousand  people;  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  that  number  are  farmers.  I  estimate  the  total  yield 
of  gold  from  the  mines  of  California  at  a  little  rising  of  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  Of  that  amount  I  estimate  that  Nevada,  Placer, 
and  a  portion  of  Yuba  Counties  have  produced  about  one-sixth.  It 
it  is  my  impression  that  one-third  of  the  gold  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  surface.  I  think  the  gold  in  deposit,  lying  between 
Sucker  Flat  and  Snow  Point,  in  Nevada  County,  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  will  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars.  Professor  Lore,  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, made  an  estimate  of  that  same  section,  and  estimated  that  it 
would  furnish  enough  to  pay  the  national  debt.  Professor  Silliman 
estimated  that  the  same  sections  would  furnish  over  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  present  developments  in  that  section,  in 
14' 
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Nevada  County,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  me  to  believe 
that  it  yet  contains  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  probably 
much  rtiore,  ready  to  come  to  the  surface.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  much  heavier  wash  coming  from  the  agricultural  lands 
than  has  been  estimated  by  any  gentleman  that  has  appeared  before 
this  committee.  Wherever  they  have  mining  enterprises  they  have 
gardens  and  lands  cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  are 
rolling  lands,  and  a  large  amount  of  wash  comes  from  the  surface, 
and  is  carried  off  in  solution  to  Sacramento  and  other  points.  I 
would  increase  the  amount  of  that  wash  a  hundred-fold  more  than 
has  been  mentioned  here  before  this  committee.  Wherever  you 
find  land  cultivated  in  the  mountains,  this  rich,  dark  soil,  dur- 
ing seasons  of  heavy  rain  it  is  carried  off  to  an  immense  extent. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine,  where  the 
face  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  that  not  to  exceed  five  feet 
of  that  face  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ever  reaches  Marysville. 
I  think  it  exceedingly  important,  in  the  interest  of  mining  and  of 
farming,  that  they  should  unite  in  bringing  to  bear  remedies,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  science  can  present.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  system 
of  levees,  properly  constructed,  and  made  strong,  will  protect  the 
farming  interests.  That  all  the  heavy  material  will  be  deposited  in 
the  foothills,  and  the  lighter  material  can  be  scoured  out  by  the  flow 
of  water  inside  of  the  levees  which  can  be  constructed.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  Marysville  could  be  protected,  and  should  have  been 
protected  by  our  citizens,  by  constructing  a  canal  above  the  bridge 
and  running  down  to  Eliza,  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  materi- 
allj'  have  enhanced  the  value  of  property  here,  and  prevented  it  from 
decreasing  in  value,  and  been  a  matter  of  security  to  the  people. 
Instead  of  the  water  turning  north  and  striking  the  Feather,  which 
is  a  strong  stream,  it  should  have  been  turned  down  to  unite  below 
the  Feather  River.  I  think  that  would  give  almost  immediate  relief. 
As  to  the  reason  why  I  stated  that  I  thought  that  in  a  face  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  only  five  feet  finds  its  way  down,  I  base  my 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  heavy  material  is  held  in  check,  so  that 
in  Shady  Creek  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
while  three  miles  down,  it  is  not  twenty  feet  deep.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  You  Bet,  Little  Fork,  Iowa  Hill,  Dutch  Flat,  and  Gold  Hun. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Parks  as  to  the  feasibility  of  security 
by  a  levee  system,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  thai  the  sooner 
public  attention  and  act  of  legislation  shall  be  directed  to  these 
matters,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  farming  interests.  The  experi- 
ment is  now  being  made,  looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  drifting  system 
in  deep  gravel  mining.  These  are  experiments  which  I  hope  may 
prove  successful.  I  suppose  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  water  that  otherwise  would  find  its  way  to  Marys- 
ville to-day,  by  reason  of  canals  is  diverted  from  its  regular  channel 
and,  as  I  understand,  is  a  positive  relief  to  tlie  farmers  on  tlie  Yuba 
River,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Marysville.  It  is  being  diverted  by 
canals  into  the  canons  in  Placer  county,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
of  these  ditches,  the  flow  would  be  immense  at  this  point.  I  should 
place  the  flow  at  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Q. — You  reason  on  that  in  this  way — that  it  is  only  the  loam  that 
comes  down  here,  and  not  the  gravel? 

A. — It  is  not  the  gravel  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  loam  that  comes  here. 
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3Ir.  Coffey — Would  that  loam  affect  injuriously  the  agricultural 
lands? 

A. — My  impression  is  that  if  you  can  hold  it  and  deposit  it,  it  is  a 
great  adyantage  to  the  land.  This  matter  came  more  immediately  to 
my  attention  during  the  last  storm  in  Neyada  County.  We  haye  but 
little  gravel  mining  in  Grass  Valley,  but  our  streams  were  full  of 
wash. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — You  spoke  about  the  extent  of  this  gravel  mining 
in  some  of  your  remarks ;  now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
approximate  the  number  of  square  miles  that  would  be  embraced 
within  the  radius  you  speak  of. 

A. — I  am  not  able  to  give  it  exactly.  In  old  times,  when  this 
gravel  was  deposited,  the  rivers  would,  perhaps,  turn  and  bend  as 
they  do  at  present,  so  you  can't  tell  exactly;  but  the  length  of  the  old 
stream  in  Nevada  County  and  this  county  is  about  thirtj-six  miles. 
It  ma}"  be  two  thousand  feet  wide,  and  it  may  be  but  one  thousand 
feet.  What  is  called  the  Great  Blue  Channel,  that  comes  down  from 
Plumas  County,  in  our  county  lies  under  the  surface  anywhere  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  top  is  as  fine 
black  soil  as  you  ever  saw,  with  trees  growing  on  it  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  But  you  have  to  go  down  through  sand  and  gravel 
before  you  can  strike  the  bed-rock. 

Q. — Can  you  give  us  the  elevation  of  this  bed-rock  above  the  City 
of  Marysville  here? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  could  not.  I  suppose  the  elevation  of  the  bed-rock 
of  the  old  river  channel  is  nine  hundred  feet  at  Moore's  Flat. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  this  is  filled  ? 

A. — The  line  of  the  bed-rock  underlies  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  much. 

Q. — Now,  what  proportion  of  this  is  of  such  a  character  that  after 
disturbing  it  it  would  be  carried  into  the  streams  and  down  into  the 
valley  ? 

A. — A  very  small  proportion.  You  take  the  North  Bloomfield 
Mine  and  it  is  a  solid  bed  of  gravel  from  the  surface  until  you  get 
down  to  the  blue  gravel. 

Q. — This  being  nine  hundred  feet  elevation  above  the  Yuba  River, 
will  not  the  hydraulic  sj^stem  create  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  make  a  current  to  bring  this  coarser  material  into  the 
valley  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  didn't  state  that  it  was  nine  hundred  feet  above 
Marysville.  I  said  the  bed-rock  of  the  old  river  channel  at  Moore's 
Flat  was  that  much  above  the  present  river  current  at  that  point. 

Q. — It  is  susceptible  of  being  filled  up.  You  must  have  fall  enough 
to  carry  the  material  a  certain  distance  where  you  can  dump  it  into 
the  river  or  a^  lower  piece  of  land.  Now,  to  what  extent  can  these 
channels  be  filled;  to  what  depth  have  you  fall  to  carry  it? 

A. — I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question,  except  to  state  that  at 
the  income  of  the  flow  the  channels  are  well  filled  now,  so  much  so 
that  at  Red  Dog,  and  You  Bet,  and  these  places,  it  is  filled  up  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet ;  that  is,  the  old  original 
channel;  it  is  held  there;  gravel  will  not  flow  away.  You  can  get 
some  fine  sand  and  heavy  wash  from  the  agricultural  lands,  but  as 
for  the  gravel  coming  down  here,  it  is  impossible. 

Q— There  is  a  question  being  agitated  at  Sacramento  at  citizens' 
meetings — delegation  meetings  from  the  various  counties.     We  have 
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had  one  meeting  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  project  on  foot  and  a  com- 
mittee has  been  drafting  a  bill  to  cut  canals;  to  make  a  cut  in  the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento  River  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  flow 
of  water  will  be  diverted  into  the  low  tule  lands  on  the  west  side. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  what  effect  that  will  have  on  the 
filling  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Sacramento  River;  what  effect 
such  a  diverson  as  that  would  have? 

A. — Excuse  me  when  1  say  I  would  entirely  depend  on  the  opinions 
of  science.  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  enable 
me  to  venture  an  opinion.  I  am  satisfied  that  science  can  afibrd  a 
remedy.  I  understand  from  able  men,  scientific  men,  that  it  can  be 
done.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself.  I  think  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  had  who  will  give  protection  to  the  State  and  to  the 
interests  of  all  classes,  and  make  it  a  State  matter  of  taxation,  instead 
of  making  it  class  taxation.  Our  mining  property  is  very  valuable; 
we  have  to  pay  our  proportion  of  the  taxes.  The  State  is  very 
anxious  to  have  our  gold  and  our  products,  and  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  the  State  that  both  interests  should  be  protected.  I  think  a  State 
system  of  levees  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  have  lived  there  twenty-five  years? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  been  a  practical  miner? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — We  have  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  time  this  hydraulic 
mining  began ;  about  what  time  did  it  begin  to  assume  proportions 
of  great  magnitude? 

A. — About  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  it  has  been  increas- 
ing ever  since.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one  it  began  to  assume  these  proportions. 

Q. — State  what  kinds  of  mining  there  are  now  in  the  mountains  ; 
how  are  mines  worked  there  now  ? 

A. — Hydraulic  mining,  which  means  to  bring  an  immense  stream 
of  water  to  bear  on  a  bank,  washing  it  away,  saving  the  result  in 
gold. 

Q.;— Then  there  are  only  two  kinds — hydraulic  mining  and  quartz 
mining? 

A. — That  is  all. 

Mr.  Garver — There  are  drift  mines,  are  there  not? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  but  that  is  merely  an  experiment.  I  know  of  very 
few  of  them  in  that  county  at  this  time ;  there  is  a  large  drift  mine 
at  Forest  City. 

Q. — State  to  tlie  committee  what  you  mean  by  drift  mining? 

A. — Drifting  out  and  taking  away  the  face,  and  going  down. 

Q. — Is  there  any  way  of  arriving  at  the  result  of  this  thing  other 
than  stopping  the  mines  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  keeping  up  a  sys- 
tem of  levees?  Is  there  any  other  way  of  developing  these  mines 
than  by  hydraulics,  that  will  bring  as  good  results  in  developing  the 
mines? 

A. — That  class  of  mines  that  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  worked 
profitably  by  hydraulics  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  in  any  other 
w^ay. 

Q. — Were  the  same  mines  worked  by  drifting? 

A. — Very  few.  The  Bald  Mountain,  at  Forest  City,  where  they 
have  an  underground  engine,  they  drift  and  carry  their  stopes — they 
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drift  about  thirty  inches,  carry  it  the  surface  and  wash  it  when  the 
rains  come. 

Mr.  Kercheval — If  the  drifting  system  was  resorted  to,  not  disturb- 
ins;  the  surface,  would  there  much  of  this  debris  come  into  the  val- 
ley at  all  •? 

A. — Xo,  I  think  not:  I  think  not  very  much  of  it;  very  little  of  it 
would  reach  the  valley. 

Q. — The  pay  portion  is  gravel? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  mainly,  down  below. 

Q. — If  drifting  was  practicable,  the  amount  that  would  reach  the 
valley  would  be  so  small  that  no  further  remedj'  would  be  neces- 
sary ? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  disagree  with  you  there ;  the  levee  system  is  neces- 
sary under  any  circumstances.  Our  agricultural  wash  alone  would 
fill  it  up.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  there  are  no  farmers  in  the 
mountains,  but  there  are  a  great  many,  and  their  farms  are  on 
rolling  ground,  and  will  wash. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  say  you  have  a  great  many  farmers  there.  Have 
you  any  idea  of  the  value  or  the  amount  of  their  products  annually? 
Take  Xevada  County,  for  instance. 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures ;  the  returns  of  our 
county  are  very  large,  however. 

Mr.  Coffey — What  kind  of  farming  do  you  do  there  ? 

A. — We  raise  considerable  grain  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  vicinit^^  of  fifteen  hundred  of  our  population  in 
Grass  Valley  Township  who  are  engaged  in  farming;  that  includes 
Penn  Valley. 

Q. — What  is  your  estimate  of  the  products  of  the  soil  in  Xevada 
County  ? 

A. — I  don't  remember  the  amount. 

Mr.  Smith — Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  the  hydraulic  mines 
and  water  rights  are  assessed  at  in  that  county  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures.  I  should  take  the 
present  value  of  the  mines,  and  the  ditches  and  water  rights,  at  their 
present  value,  at  not  less  than  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Q. — Where  do  the  farms  in  Xevada  County  find  a  market  for  their 
produce  ? 

A. — In  the  mines  chiefly. 

Q. — Suppose  hydraulic  mining  were  discontinued,  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  farming  interests  and  other  industrial  interests 
of  the  county  ? 

A. — Well,  farming  in  the  mountains  would  gradually  cease.  It 
would  ruin  our  county.  Grass  Valley,  that  is  now  very  nearly  as 
large  as  Marysville,  and  where  we  have  a  very  valuable  property, 
would  be  of  no  earthly  value  to  us. 

3Ir.  Bcrri/— Is  there  any  hydraulic  mining  in  Grass  Valley  ? 

A. — Xo,  sir,  not  a  great  deal  there,  but  we  are  interested  in  it.  We 
employ  a  great  many  quartz  miners  at  Grass  Valley.  The  hydraulic 
mining  is  mainly  over  on  the  ridge  on  the  other  side,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountains.  I  don't  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  Xevada 
County  is  one  solid  gravel  bed,  to  an  immense  extent. 

Mr.  Ostrom — In  your  opinion  what  is  the  comparative  value, 
assessed  value,  of  all  the  mining  property  and  other  improvements 
in  Xevada  County,  and  the  farming,  and  personal  property,  and 
improvements. 
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A — I  suppose  tlie  hydraulic  mining  companies  in  Nevada  County — I 
could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures — there  are  companies  assessed  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  am  not  certain  but  some  are  assessed  at  more  than  that.  The 
assessed  valuation  is  not  a  fair  valuation  to  go  upon,  for  this  reason  : 
Take,  for  instance,  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine;  they  have  expended 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  opening  their  claim. 
They  have  just  got  to  work ;  in  the  meantime  they  have  been  compelled 
to  employ  a  large  number  of  men ,  running  tunnels  in  there,  so  that  the 
assessed  value  would  not  do  to  go  by.  I  believe  it  is  assessed  at  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Kerclicval — How  many  hydrulic  mines  are  there  in  Nevada 
County  in  active  operation  at  this  time? 

A. — I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Garver — The  mines  are  assessed  a  little  like  the  farmers  want 
their  growing  crops  assessed.  You  can't  tell  what  they  are  worth 
until  you  get  it  out. 

A. — I  have  found  it  to  be  human  nature  not  to  have  property 
assessed  at  any  more  than  you  can  help.  The  mining  interest  is  per- 
haps ten  times-greater  than  that  of  the  farming  interests. 

Mr.  Keyes — You  state  that  by  reason  of  the  diversion  of  water,  that 
the  flow  is  very  much  diminished  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Wouldn't  you  be  surprised  if  I  should  take  you  down  here  to 
the  bridge  and  show  you  gravel  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  am  getting  too  old  to  be  surprised  at  anything.  I 
doubt  your  ability  to  show  me  gravel  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  however. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  spoke  about  the  amount  invested  in  the  North 
Bloomfield  Mine,  and  that  they  are  now  at  work ;  I  will  ask  you 
what  that  investment  is  paying? 

A. — I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  the  investment  is  a  good  one.  I 
think  they  have  in  sight  millions  of  dollars  that  is  ready  to  be 
poured  into  the  wealth  of  the  State.  To  what  extent  it  is  pajing  I 
am  unable  to  state.  AVhen  a  hydraulic  company  makes  a  clean-up 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  montli,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  State,  notwithstanding  it  may  cause  the  destruction  of  land 
here  and  in  other  places. 

Q. — Suppose  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  relief, 
the  best  mode  of  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  several  inter- 
ests here? 

A. — By  proper  legislation  and  Congressional  action,  in  the  way  of 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  employ  the  best  scientific  men 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  a  levee  system  and  its  cost. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  would  go  no  farther  at  this  session  than  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  look  into  the  facts  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  and  I  would  do  it  at  the  very  earliest  moment.  I 
fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Berry  two  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  desired 
the  appointment  of  scientific  men  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I  believe 
he  was  of  the  opinion  at  that  time  that  it  was  fully  necessary  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Coffey — Would  you  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Parks,  and  give  the  com- 
mission j)Ower  to  apply  the  remedy? 

A. — I  would  not  hesitate,  provided  you  could  be  sure  of  getting  a 
commission  that  would  be  faithful  to  their  trust.  Assume  that  fact, 
and  that  would  be  the  better  course. 

Mr.  Berry — You  stated  that  in  Nevada  County  you  were  trying 
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•experiments  to  do  away  with  hydraulic  mining;  that  is,  you  are 
trying  to  see  if  drifting  cannot  be  substituted? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  to  do  away  with  the  system.  Tliey  are  trying  the 
experiment  of  drifting  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  immense  distance  from  the  surface  down  to  the  bed-rock.  A 
face  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  an  immense  face  to  wash  away. 

Q. — You  are  not  experimenting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
sj'stem  is  doing  so  much  damage? 

A. — No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  We  are  simply  making  the  experiment  in 
view  of  the  fact,  that  in  our  deep  gravel  mines  we  are  compelled  to 
do  it. 

Q. — You  stated  that  the  gravel  bed  was  about  thirty-six  miles  long, 
and  of  unknown  wealth,  etc.  Now,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  on  Nevada  County  if  that  was  all  washed  out;  if  the  gold  was 
all  extracted,  and  the  mines  exhausted  ? 

A. — My  impression  is  that  my  grand  children  will  be  better  able 
to  answer  that  question  than  I  am.  It  will  be  two  or  three  genera- 
tions before  it  is  washed  out. 

Q. — If  there  were  no  mines  there  ? 

A. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  certain  portion  of  Nevada  County, 
the  upper  portion,  is  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Connecticut  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Q. — There  would  be  many  of  the  towns  that  would  decay,  and  your 
prosperity  would  cease? 

A. — There  are  twenty  thousand  people  there  that  would  not  be 
there  if  it  was  not  for  the  mines. 

Q. — That  would  leave  about  seven  thousand  people  that  maintain 
themselves  on  the  agricultural  lands  and  interests? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  more  in  reference  to 
this  gravel  chain  thirty-six  miles  long.  That  portion — and  it  is  a 
very  small  portion  that  has  been  worked — in  Yuba  County,  in  my 
judgment,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  spoke  of  there  being  twenty-seven  thousand 
people  in  Nevada  County ;  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there  was 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  people  in  Nevada  County  dependent 
upon  the  hydraulic  mines? 

A. — No,  sir,  not  all  depending  on  the  hydraulic  mines,  but  who 
depend  upon  mining;  and  a  large  portion  depend  on  hydraulic  min- 
ing. But  it  is  not  our  population  that  is  depending  on  our  mines 
alone — San  Francisco  is  dependent  on  them  also.  I  suppose  there  is 
forty  millions  of  capital  in  San  Francisco  invested  in  our  gold  mines ; 
probably  more  than  that. 

Q. — About  how  many  employes  are  there,  as  near  as  you  can  state, 
now  employed  in  the  hydraulic  mining  business? 

A. — I  could  not  answer  that.  There  is  one  shaft  there  that  I  sup- 
pose employs  an  average  of  thirty  men,  and  each  of  these  men  sup- 
poi*ts  probably  five.  That  is  only  one  shaft,  and  so  on  all  over  the 
country. 

Q. — Which  is  the  greatest  interest  there — hydraulic  mining  or 
quartz  mining? 

A. — Plydraulic  mining  is  the  largest  interest. 

3Ir.  Parks — You  stated  that  you  thought  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  debris  came  from  the  agricultural  land.  I  will  ask  you  this 
question :  Suppose  that  the  Courts  should  grant  a  permanent  injunc- 
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tion  against  the  working  of  the  hydraulic  mines  within  the  next 
ninety  days,  take  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  you  dssume  comes 
from  the  agricultural  lands,  and  the  debris  which  is  now  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  streams,  and  in  the  ravines  and  canons — now  I  want  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  permanent  injunction  to  stop  mining  would 
be  a  remedy,  or  whether  the  river  would  continue  to  carry  off  this 
debris  that  is  lodged  in  the  caiions  and  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  that 
you  assume  comes  from  the  agricultural  lands? 

A. — If  you  could  get  an  injunction  against  the  flow  of  water,  then 
you  could  accomplish  that  result;  but  if  mining  was  stopped  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  the  water  would  continue  to  carry  down  mining  debris 
for  many  years.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  earnest  in  saying  that 
the  levee  system,  the  sooner  it  is  adopted  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
farming  interests. 

Q. — What  I  want  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  long  the  material 
which  is  en  route  now,  and  lodged  in  the  canons  and  streams,  would 
continue  to  flow  down  upon  us,  if  mining  were  entirely  stopped. 

A. — An  injunction  against  the  mines  would  be  no  remedj'^  at  all. 
It  will  continue  to  flow  long  after  we  are  gone.  So  long  as  the  sur- 
face is  disturbed  it  will  continue  to  flow.  If  it  be  true,  as  claimed, 
that  the  gravel  comes  down  here — and  I  deny  that — if  it  be  true  that 
the  gravel  will  come  down  here,  there  is  no  injunction  in  the  world 
that  can  prevent  it  from  flowing,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  except  the 
levee  system. 

Q. — In  early  days  we  Avorked  mines — worked  them  out,  and  then 
abandoned  them.  I  want  your  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  wash  from  these  old  works. 

A. — There  is  considerable  placer  mining.  Every  ditch  that  was 
ever  cut,  every  road,  every  farm  that  is  being  worked  on  the  hills,  is 
sending  down  surface  matter,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q. — Then  if  the  hydraulic  mines  were  stopped,  you  think  it  would 
be  no  remedy  ? 

A. — That  would  be  no  remedy  in  our  lifetime. 

HAMILTON  SMITH, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  have  stated  that  there  were  one  or  two  points  in 
your  former  examination  that  were  not  sufficiently  clear. 

A.— I  wish  to  give  the  total  production  of  precious  metals  in  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  discovery  of  gold,  as  it  is  compiled  by  the  officers  of 
the  government.  They  put  it  at  a  little  over  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  I  think  of  that  sum  eight  hundred  millions  have  come, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  old  deposits  of  gravel.  The  great 
bulk  of  placer  gold  taken  out  in  early  days  came  from  that  source. 
I  think  that  is  about  the  actual  yield. 

Mr.  Coffey— ^ow,  about  the  interest  that  San  Francisco  has  in  this 
question,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  mines :     AVhat  do  you  know  about  that  matter? 

A. — I  have  looked  into  that.  I  stated  on  a  former  examination 
that  it  would  range  all  the  way  from  tliirty-five  millions  of  dollars 
to  fifty  millions.  Since  then.  I  have  concluded  that  fifty  millions  is 
nearer  the  truth.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  amounts  which  the 
several  companies  with  which  I  am  connected  have  invested. 

Q. — \Vhat  proportion  of  that  amount  is  contributed  by  the  compa- 
nies which  you  represent,  or  with  which  you  are  connected? 
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A. — From  three  millions  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
I  don't  think  we  represent  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  total 
amount. 

Q. — What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

A. — The  Xorth  Bloomfiekl  Company.  I  think  we  took  about  one 
million  dollars  in  gold  coin  this  year.  Of  that,  our  stocholders  in 
San  Francisco  will  receive  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  rest  goes  for  labor  and  supplies.  These  supplies  are  purchased 
in  San  Francisco  mostly. 

3Ii\  Ostrom — I  believe  you  stated  in  San  Francisco  that  there  was 
about  fifty  million  dollars  of  capital  represented  in  the  mines  from 
that  city  ? 

Q. — And  that  the  whole  representative  capital  in  hydraulic  mines 
was  about  one  hundred  millions? 

A. — I  stated  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Q. — Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of  hydraulic  mining  property 
owned  in  foreign  countries  ? 

A. — Not  a  very  large  amount. 

Q. — About  how  much  ? 

A. — Not  more  than  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars ;  perhaps  not 
that  much. 

Q. — Then  about  one-half  of  the  hj^draulic  mining  property  is 
owned  in  San  Francisco  and  foreign  countries? 

A. — No,  sir;  there  is  about  two-fifths  of  it  owned  in  San  Francisco. 
The  amount  owned  in  England  is  not  large.  About  three-fifths  are 
owned  in  the  back  counties. 

Mr.  Kercheval — You  stated  in  San  Francisco  that  you  were  a  civil 
and  hydraulic  engineer? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  are  familiar  with  the  hydraulic  force  of  water? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  have  made  that  a  special  study. 

Q. — I  presume  you  understand  about  the  project  now  about  to  be 
entered  into  in  Sacramento,  in  regard  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Sacramento,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  overflow  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  know  something  of  it. 

Q. — Xow  state  what  your  opinion  is  of  the  effect  of  that  diversion 
of  the  waters  on  the  scouring  force  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
whether  or  no  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  more  rapid  filling 
up  of  the  Sacramento  River  ? 

A. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  less  water  runs  in  the  Sacramento 
River  the  greater  the  deposit  of  sediment  will  be. 

Q. — Give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  think  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  relief — whether  to  divert  the  water  and  turn  it  into  canals, 
or  whether  to  build  immense  banks  on  either  side ;  the  other  is 
simply  an  experiment,  also.  State  which  you  would  adopt  as 
between  the  two. 

A. — I  would  prefer  making  a  special  study  of  the  subject  before 
giving  any  advice  in  the  matter.  I  think  an  engineer  would  prefer 
making  a  careful  study  and  survey  before  venturing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  remedy.  As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  however,  I  think  the 
levee  system  is  by  all  means  the  best. 

Q. — \Ve  are  called  upon  to  act  immediately  by  the  demands  of  the 
people  down  there.  I  think  it  is  improper  for  anything  to  be  done 
in  haste? 

15' 
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A. — It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  very  injudicious  for  the  State  to 
attempt  to  take  any  decisive  action  before  making  a  careful  exam- 
ination and  survey  by  the  best  engineers  in  the  State.  A  canal,  even 
if  it  succeeded,  you  migjit  get  a  large  part  of  the  Sacramento  River 
into  it.  You  might  get  too  big  a  canal.  Water  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  manage. 

Q. — One  of  the  main  plans  has  been  to  divert  the  waters  from 
Gray's  Bend.  As  I  understand  it  the  river  makes  a  turn  there,  and 
runs  up  stream,  and  riglit  there  is  where  this  cut  is  to  be  made  in 
the  banks,  so  that  the  water  will  keep  on  in  a  straight  course  into 
the  canal.  The  Ui)per  Sacramento,  being  clear  water,  I  want  you  to 
state  what  the  effect  would  be  in  the  scouring  force  of  the  river  below, 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  debris? 

A. — I  think  the  more  you  concentrate  the  water — the  larger  the 
volume  of  water — the  better  it  will  scour  the  channel.  As  a  matter 
of  opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  very  large 
amount  of  water  through  such  a  canal.  It  might  stop  itself  up.  So, 
even  if  the  canal  were  built,  it  might  result  in  filling  that  country 
up  without  affording  any  relief.  But  if  the  water  should  go  through 
there  in  a  great  volume,  it  might  result  in  changing  the  channel  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  In  either  of  these  events,  it  would  accom- 
plish no  good.  The  same  plan  has  been  suggested  as  was  adopted 
with  the  Mississippi  River.  General  Humi)hreys,  the  engineer  in 
charge,  has  said  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  results  desired  will 
be  accomplished  or  not.  Some  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  imi)o.ssible  to  stem  the  floods.  Well,  in  other  countries  they 
build  levees  which  stand  perfectly  well,  and  I  don't  see  why  they 
can't  do  it  here.  Tlie  levee  system  is  practicable.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.     It  is  a  question  whether  it  will  pay. 

Q. — The  reason  why  I  ask  you  these  questions  is  that  I  wish  to 
fortify  myself  in  the  position  I  took  before  the  meeting  of  delegates 
in  Sacramento,  recently? 

A. — In  the  valley  of  the  Po,  which  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
world,  the  River  Po  is  very  nearly  as  high  as  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. At  one  place,  at  high  water,  it  is  very  nearly  forty-five  feet  high. 
That  is,  the  surface  is  forty-five  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
They  arc  able  there  to  protect  that  country. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  countries  by  personal  observa- 
tion ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  but  I  have  read  a  great  deal.  The  Nile,  also,  is  pro- 
tected from  overflow,  and  tlie  levees  there  are  over  forty  feet  high. 

Mr.  Berry — There  has  been  some  testimony  here  in  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  sediment  in  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  caused  by 
mining  and  farming.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
debris  in  these  streams  ?  Mr.  Dibble  stated  that  he  thought  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  it  came  from  agricultural  lands? 

A. — On  the  Yuba  River,  that  is  a  matter  purely  of  guess-work. 
There  is  considerable  comes  from  the  soil,  outside  of  the  mines.  How 
much  of  it  comes  from  that  source,  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  There 
is  quite  a  considerable,  but  whether  it  is  twenty-five  or  ten  per  cent., 
I  don't  know.     No  man  can  tell. 

Q. — The  idea  has  been  conveyed  here  that  the  streams  would  nat- 
urally fill  up  anyway,  and  tliat  stopping  all  the  mines  would  not 
give  relief.     Now  we  find  the  Sacramento,  above  the  Feather,  is  clear. 
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You  don't  see  much  deposits  going  on  there  on  account  of  cutting 
down  timber,  building  roads,  etc. 

A. — I  have  seen  the  Sacramento  River  there  quite  muddy. 

Q. — I  want  your  opinion  on  the  point  as  to  whether  those  deposits, 
when  coming  from  natural  causes,  would  be  injurious? 

A. — I  think  it  is  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mountains  to  come 
down  to  the  valleys,  and  the  hand  of  man  assists  it  in  many  ways. 

Q. — Can  you  approximate  the  amount  from  each  cause? 

A. — It  would  depend  on  the  stream.  Professor  Davidson  was 
correct  when  he  said,  as  far  as  the  bays  were  concerned,  there  is  more 
material  comes  from  the  agricultural  wash  than  from  other  causes. 
The  San  .Joaquin  is  as  muddy  as  the  Yuba  River,  and  there  is  no 
mining  on  that  stream.  You  can  see  the  wash  at  San  Francisco.  At 
Market  and  Fourteenth  Streets  you  can  see  it. 

Q. — You  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  San  Joaquin 
River  is  filled  up  or  not? 

A. — I  suppose  it  is.  Our  rivers  are  all  gradually  filling  up.  If 
mining  was  stopped,  it  would  bring  absolute  ruin  to  people  living  in 
these  upper  counties.  The  people  of  Grass  Valley,  though  not 
entirely  dependent  on  gravel  mining,  still,  I  think  about  one-half 
of  the  taxable  property  is  hydraulic  mining.  There  is  some  farming 
there,  but  they  depend  on  the  mines  for  a  market. 

Q. — You  heard  the  statements  made  before  this  committee  last 
night,  that  unless  something  was  done,  these  rich  farming  lauds 
would  all  be  covered  up  and  destroyed,  and  that  this  city  would  be 
covered  up  and  destroyed? 

A. — I  believe  this  town  can  be  protected  by  levees,  as  well  as  this 
entire  country  below.  If  hydraulic  mining  is  stopped  (and  you  can't 
stop  it  unless  you  stop  quartz  mining  as  well),  a  large  proportion  of 
the  quartz  debris  is  fine  sand,  and  that  washes  down  here — you  can't 
stop  that  part ;  but  if  you  stop  one  you  must  stop  the  other. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  give  it  as  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable remed}'  would  be  a  system  of  levees? 

A. — I  think  that  is  it;  I  would  not  say  that  there  is  no  other 
method  of  relief,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q. — You  stated  in  San  Francisco  that  as  far  as  j'ou  would  go  would 
be  to  have  a  corps  of  engineers  appointed? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  men  of  ability — impartial  men.  If  you  could  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  conclusions  they  would  arrive  at  would  be 
correct,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  give  them  the  necessarj'  power  to 
carry  out  those  plans;  but  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  delegate  such 
absolute  power  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Your  opinion  is  that  you  would  only  go  to  the  extent  of 
appointing  a  commission,  with  power  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion? 

A. — Well,  if  I  were  perfectly  certain  of  the  character  and  wisdom 
of  the  commission,  I  might  be  in  favor  of  giving  them  such  power. 
That  would  depend  upon  conditions  that  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
advance,  as  to  their  competency,  etc.,  whether  you  delegate  to  them 
absolute  power  to  apply  the  remedy  or  not. 

3/r.  KercJieval — In  appointing  such  a  commission,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  appoint  any  one  who  had  any  interest 
whatever,  either  in  mines  or  in  agriculture,  in  this  State? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  get  men  who  have  no  interest 
here,  in  either  mining  or  farming. 
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Q. — Through  what  source  would  j^ou  apply — to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  to  the  State? 

A. — To  the  Secretary  of  "War. 

Q. — And  that  person  should  be  in  no  way  interested? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — The  Government  had  an  Irrigation  Commission  for  a  while? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — We  might  have  a  commission  similar  to  that. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  these  men  were  all  able  men;  I  don't  think  they 
have  any  agricultural  interest  or  mining  interest. 

Q. — Such  commissions  have  generally  arrived  at  satisfactory 
results? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  suppose  there  is  no  commission  that 
will  satisfy  everybody.  General  Abbott  would  be  an  excellent  man 
if  he  could  be  had.  It  may  be  hard  to  get  men;  I  don't  know.  He 
had  charge  of  the  great  Mississippi  scheme. 

Mr.  Ostrom — One  of  our  witnesses  here  last  night  gave  us  his  views 
as  to  how  the  taxes  should  be  raised  for  these  improvements.  We 
would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that  matter,  as  to  how  funds  should 
be  raised  to  build  these  levees. 

A. — I  think  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  State  should  contribute ; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  saj'  how  far.  I  think  in  making  up  this  com- 
mission it  will  be  much  better  to  have  entirely  impartial  men  in 
charge  of  it. 

il/r.  Parks — Now,  assuming  that  the  Legislature  will  adopt  this 
suggestion,  and  appoint  a  commission,  who  shall  have  power  to 
carry  out  the  schemes  of  a  Board  of  competent  engineers — now,  I 
ask  you  if  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  a  Board,  selected  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  their  fitness — could  not  you  expect  that  they  would  act 
in  good  faith?    Would  it  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  their  discretion? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  if  you  got  the  right  sort  of  men. 

Q. — Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  be  selected  according 
to  their  fitness  for  the  position?  Is  it  not  a  safe  place  to  rest  this 
power  ? 

A. — If  the  commission  should  make  its  report  to  the  Governor,  or 
to  the  Legislature,  then  the  people  Avould  have  a  chance  to  criticize 
it.  It  is  a  very  grave  question.  I  myself  would  be  satisfied  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  such  a  commission. 

Q. — We  farmers  ain't  afraid  to  meet  you  half  way.  We  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Board,  and  will  trust  to 
their  plans? 

A. — Judge  Dibble  made  an  estimate  of  the  gold  in  the  old  river 
bed ;  there  are  other  river  beds  besides  that  one  channel.  I  believe 
the  yield  of  Nevada  County  in  the  next  two  hundred  years  will  be 
immense. 

J.  o'brien, 
Sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses, 
and  the  questions  put  to  them.  I  have  been  in  Yuba  County  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  all  the  time;  I  am  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  mining  and  ftirming  both.  I  am  engaged  in  hydrau- 
lic mining,  as  well  as  farming.  I  live  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Smartsville;  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  about  eight  years;  I 
have  been  mining  about  twenty  years,  much  longer  than  I  have 
farmed. 
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Mr.  Coffey — Go  on  and  state  what  you  know  about  this  matter. 

A. — Well,  I  think  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Parks  about  correct.  I 
have  examined  into  that  matter  some,  and  I  find  the  number  of  acres 
he  stated  as  about  correct.  I  also  corroborate  his  statement  as  to  the 
damages  on  the  Yuba;  also,  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  remedy,  and 
the  mode  of  taking  care  of  this  debris — levee  schemes,  building 
reservoirs  in  the  hills  to  hold  back  this  water  and  heavy  material. 
In  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  relief  from  the  evil. 

Q. — You  think  the  injury  has  been  caused  by  hydraulic  mining, 
do  you  ? 

A. — Yes ;  the  largest  portion  of  it,  probably  fully  eighty  per  cent, 
of  it  has. 

Q. — That  is  a  little  less  than  Mr.  Ohlyer's  estimate,  and  a  little 
more  than  Judge  Dibble's.     When  did  this  damage  begin  ? 

A. — Well,  hydraulic  mining  has  not  been  going  on  as  extensively 
only  about  fourteen  years;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  I 
think  they  began  to  assume  these  proportions.  Before  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  mining  was  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Mr.  Coff'ey — Have  you  made  any  note  of  the  progress  of  the  dam- 
age, of  the  annual  damage  since  that  time,  just  how  it  has  grown, 
-and  how  it  has  increased  yearly? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  damage  on  the  Yiiba  River  has  been  very 
much  increased  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  since  the 
freshet  of  that  year.  That  was  very  high  water,  and  all  the  country 
around  was  overflowed.  They  had  a  flood  here  about  two  or  three 
years  ago.  They  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  in  doing 
so  there  was  not  room  enough  left  for  the  waters  to  pass.  I  think 
these  levees  being  built  above  the  town  backed  the  waters  up  and 
caused  it  to  raise  several  feet  liigher  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
spaces  been  greater  for  the  water  to  pass  under.  Now  they  have 
increased  the  distance,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  as  much  room 
for  the  water  to  pass  under  the  bridge  then  as  now,  I  don't  think  the 
Yuba  River  would  ever  have  been  as  high  as  it  was.  I  was  here  at 
the  time,  and  above  the  bridge  the  water  must  have  been  two  and  a 
half  feet  higher  above  the  bridge  than  it  was  below,  showing  that 
this  bank,  at  right  angles,  had  raised  the  water  up  and  backed  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  relation  of  your  farming  interests  to  your  mining 
interests? 

A. — My  interest  in  mining  is  much  larger  than  my  farming  inter- 
ests; about  two-thirds  to  one-third. 

Q. — Has  your  farming  land  been  affected  by  this  debris? 

A. — Xo,  sir.  The  land  that  I  am  farming  I  am  irrigating.  It  is  in 
the  foothills,  and  we  irrigate. 

Q. — What  do  you  raise  there? 

A. — ^Mieat,  clover,  barley,  and  oats,  etc. 

Q. — Then  you  say  you  concur  with  tlie  opinion  of  INIr.  Parks  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  relief? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  with  the  exceptions  of  where  he  says  who  is  to  pay 
the  expenses.  I  think  the  burden  of  taxation  should  rest  partially 
on  the  mines,  partially  on  the  farmers,  and  partially  on  the  State 
at  large.  I  think  the  State  at  large  should  pay  a  certain  portion  of  it. 
The  State  has  a  great  interest  in  both  these  industries,  and  I  would 
have  part  of  the  expense  paid  by  the  State  at  large. 

3Ir.  Kcrcheval — For_  instance,  if  you  had  a  farm  and  some  one 
located  a  mining  claim  above  you;  your  farm  is  perfectly  secure 
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from  overflow  or  an}'  evil  effects  from  the  water  naturally,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  hydraulic  mine  above  you,  and  in  the  working  of  that 
mine  I  precipitate  my  tailings  directly  on  your  property  and  ruin  it. 
Now,  if  a  rcmedj^  can  be  devised  by  which  my  tailings  can  be  car- 
ried off  or  kept  from  flowing  on  your  farm,  who  should  pay  the 
expense? 

A. — I  think  if  I  dumped  my  tailings  directly  on  your  farm  and 
ruined  your  property  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  take  care  of 
them;  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  case  where  we  dump  our  tailings  into 
the  river  twenty  miles  above,  or  in  some  instances  one  hundred 
miles  above,  and  it  remains  there  until  the  storms  bring  it  down 
here.  I  don't  think  wo  are  any  more  responsible  for  that  than  we 
would  bo  for  a  land  slide  in  the  mountains.  In  such  cases  as  you 
speak  of  there  have  been  suits  brought.  I  don't  know  of  any  at  the 
present  time  on  the  Yuba  Kiver. 

Q. — The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is  this:  To  my  mind  it  matters  not 
whether  you  can  trace  it  directly  to  this  mine  or  that  mine  or  not. 
If  these  mines  all  contribute  to  this  debris  and  throw  it  into  the 
rivers,  it  matters  not  whether  or  no  it  is  carried  down  next  year  or 
ten  years  from  now,  if  it  does  the  damage.  You  dump  into  these 
streams  and  eventually  it  must  be  carried  on  these  lands? 

A. — Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  debris  that  was  deposited 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  men  have  left  the  country.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Jewett  testified  that  he  was  mining  in  early  days;  he  w^as  placer 
rnining  up  in  the  mountains  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
dirt  is  coming  down  at  the  present  time.  It  is  certain  that  more  or 
less  will  come  down  in  high  Avater  stages. 

Mr.  Garver — There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  that  this  water 
is  killing  and  souring  the  land.  How  do  you  find  it;  you  are  using 
the  same  water  for  irrigating? 

A. — I  cut  three  crops  of  clover  last  year,  and  raised  some  wheat. 

Q. — What  kind  of  soil  was  this  before  you  run  this  debris  on  it? 

A. — It  is  red  land,  in  some  places  two  or  three  inches  deep.  I  am 
raising  these  crops  from  debris.  If  it  w-as  not  for  that  water  we 
could  not  raise  the  first  crop,  while  we  raise  three  crops  now.  The 
alkali  desert  kills  our  ground. 

Mr.  Dibble — I  made  a  statement  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing as  to^the  amount  of  gold  taken  out  in  that  portion  of  the  county. 
Sucker  Flat  and  vicinity.  State  to  the  committee  about  the  amount 
that  has  been  taken  out  by  hydraulic  mines. 

A. — I  think  the  amount  of  money  so  taken  out  has  been  between 
two  and  three  millions. 

Q. — That  amount  has  been  taken  out  and  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  large  amount  has  been  expended  in  this  county. 

Q.— From  what  length  of  ground  of  the  old  Blue  Channel  was  the 
gold  taken  ? 

A. — The  old  Blue  Channel  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  and 
west,  by  a  mile  north  and  south. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  been  able  to  wash  down  to  the  bed-rock  ? 

A.— We  have  a  tunnel  almost  finished,  that  is  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  through.  We  expect  to  raise  a  shaft,  and  that  will 
open  up  the  channel  the  whole  length  of  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  length  of  that  channel,  commencing  at. 
Smartsville? 
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A. — About  forty-five  miles,  I  tliink.  Some  portions  of  it  is  three 
or  four  miles  wide ;  in  some  piaces  it  is  four  or  live  miles  wide. 

Q. — What  is  the  character  of  your  interest  in  the  mines — an  indi- 
vidual interest,  or  part  owner  in  the  company  ? 

A. — I  am  a  part  owner  in  the  company — ihe  Excelsior  Water  and 
Mining  Company.     I  am  a  stockholder  and  the  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Coffey — As  a  farmer  you  have  an  individual  interest.? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  am  farming  some  individually,  but  the  company  is 
farming  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Keyes — I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  water  you  use — if 
you  don't  purify  it  before  using  it? 

A. — Xo,  sir;  it  is  the  water  that  is  used  for  miles  above  us — the 
water,  before  we  use  it,  is  muddier  than  it  is  after  it  passes  through 
our  flumes.    It  is  used  for  miles  above,  and  it  is  not  purified. 

Q. — What  -time  do  you  use  that  water  ? 

A. — I  commence  irrigating  in  April. 

Q. — You  don't  use  it  in  winter  time? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  we  use  it  five  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  SmitJi. — Could  not  all  the  water  flowing  in  the  Yuba  River,  in 
the  summer  time,  be  taken  out  and  used  to  irrigate  these  foothills? 

A. — Yes.  My  judgment  is  that  it  could.  I  take  out  the  M'aters  of 
the  Yuba,  and  I  tried  to  organize  a  company  for  that  purpose ;  that 
was  before  I  became  a  stockholder  in  the  ditch  company.  Since  that 
time  we  have  as  much  water  as  we  can  take  care  of. 

Q. — How  many  acres  do  you  intend  to  irrigate  ? 

A. — I  expect  in  three  years  to  irrigate  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres.  I  know  other  parties  who  intend  to  do  the  same.  I  intend  to 
irrigate  one  hundred  acres  myself  individually.  Others  are  doing 
the  same.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  small  places  along  the  line  of 
the  ditch,  and  that  land  was  of  no  value  at  all  until  they  commenced 
to  irrigate. 

Q. — When  this  system  of  irrigation  is  completed,  won't  that  remove 
from  the  Yuba  a  large  r^uantity  of  this  sediment? 

A. — It  will  remove  the  finer  deposits  that  settle  along  the  river 
here  in  summer  time.  In  the  summer  time  the  bed  of  the  Yuba 
raises  more  than  it  does  in  winter,  because  the  water  is  so  low  that  it 
will  not  scour  it  out. 

Q. — It  fills  up  more  in  summer  time  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — If  you  took  out  all  the  water  in  summer  it  would  prevent  that 
filling  opposite  Marysville  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  built  a  levee  here  two  years  ago,  running  from  the 
railroad  here  to  the  foothills,  seven  miles  long.  I  constructed  that 
levee  three  feet  above  high  water.  I  came  along  there  in  August 
last,  rode  along  through,  and  there  was  about  a  foot  of  sediment — 
this  fine  deposit — settled  along  the  levee.  I  rode  along  there  yester- 
day, and  it  was  not  as  high  as  it  was  last  August,  because  the  high 
water  has  washed  out  that  fine  sediment.  There  is  more  of  the  levee 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  as  I  came  in  town  yesterday,  than  there 
was  last  August. 

Q. — Are  you  largely  interested  in  the  mercantile  business? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  our  company  spends  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  We  get  all  our  freight  from  San  Francisco,  though  it 
is  purchased  by  Marysville  merchants.  All  our  material  was  brought 
up  by  steamer  last  year,  the  entire  year.    We  received  freight  every 
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week  during  the  summer.  Last  year  was  about  as  dry  a  year  as  we 
ever  liad  in  California. 

Q. — How  were  tlie  rates  on  freight  last  year? 

A. — Cheaper  than  I  have  ever  known  it  before.  We  got  ours  at 
from  three  to  four  dollars  a  ton  on  the  boat.  We  used  to  pay,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  tifty-nine,  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  a  ton. 

Q. — So  the  filling  of  Feather  River  has  not  increased  the  rates  of 
freight  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  we  got  it  a  great  deal  less.  We  got  about  ten  thousand 
kegs  of  powder.  We  got  powder  up  every  week  during  the  summer, 
by  water. 

Q. — What  was  j'our  experience  in  early  years  in  regard  to  naviga- 
tion in  dry  seasons — in  September  and  October? 

A. — There  were  times  they  had  about  as  much  trouble  as  they 
did  last  year.  The  boats  may  have  been  longer  than  they  are  now ; 
I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q. — It  has  been  stated  here  that  Marysville  was  very  prosperous  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  three;  to  what  cause  do  you 
attribute  the  decline? 

A. — Well,  Marysville  was  the  head  of  navigation  at  that  time.  She 
furnished  suj^plies  for  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  all 
this  country  here.  Since  that  time  Woodland,  Yuba  City,  Oroville, 
Grass  ^^alle3',  Nevada  City,  and  all  these  places  have  taken  a  portion 
of  the  business  away.  There  were  seven  or  eight  lines  of  stages  going 
out  of  here,  and  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  companies.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Washoe  travel  went  by  here  by  stage  also,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  stage  company  was  here  in 
Marysville,  and  all  their  personal  property.  The  railroads  have 
been  constructed  since,  and  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness away,  and  there  has  been  some  real  estate  injured  by  overflow; 
there  are  various  causes  for  the  decline. 

Q. — The  mines  now,  in  your  neighborhood,  purchase  directly  from 
San  Francisco  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — You  don't  attribute  the  decline  of  Marysville  wliollj'^  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers? 

A. — No  sir,  not  wholly  ;  I  don't  think  the  Yuba  River  is  filled  up 
as  much  as  some  people  think.  I  don't  think  that  the  low  water- 
mark last  year,  say  in  August — I  don't  think  there  is  over  six- 
teen feet  difference  between  the  low  water-mark  now  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty. 

Q. — You  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  reservoirs  which  the 
ditch  companies  have  built? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;   I  helped  to  construct  some  of  them. 

Q. — Did  not  the  water  they  caught  in  these  reservoirs  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  floods  ? 

A. — It  certainly  has,  because  for  six  months  in  the  year  there  will 
be  water  stored  up  in  the  North  Bloomficld  and  other  mines,  water 
enough  stored  up  so  that  for  six  months  in  the  year  they  will  have  a 
supply,  say  of  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  inches,  for 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Q. — A\'ill  not  that  supply  have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  navi- 
gation during  dry  seasons? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  because  there  are  from  twelve  thousand  to 
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fifteen  thousand  inches  of  water  in  the  river  dry  seasons ;  that  makes 
a  small  river  of  itself. 

3Ir.  Keyes — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  these  reservoirs  constructed  in  the 
snow  belt  are  filled  by  snow  water? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  they  don't  retain  water  that  actually  falls? 

A. — When  the  rain  don't  reach  to  the  summit  we  have  low  water. 

Q. — Now  3"ou  speak  about  the  volume  of  water  being  a  benefit  to 
navigation.  Don't  you  think  it  is  counteracted  by  the  increased 
facilities  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  that  the  water  is  so  thick  but  what  a  steamer  can 
travel. 

Q. — Isn't  it  thicker  in  summer  time? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  cause  of  that  is,  there  is  so  much  water  in  these 
streams  now  that  the  water  that  passes  through  these  fl.umes  has  no 
effect  upon  it. 

Q. — But  in  summer  time  you  pass  nearly  all  the  water  through 
your  flumes  ? 

3Ir.  Kerchcval — You  state  that  you  got  your  freight  cheaper  last 
year  than  ever  before.     Was  not  this  caused  by  a  sharp  competition? 

A. — Well,  the  citizens  of  Marysville  have  a  line  of  steamers  here, 
and  we  patronize  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  get  our  freight 
cheaper.  We  used  to  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  where  we  get 
the  same  thing  now  for  seventy  cents.  We  burn  from  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  kegs  of  powder  every  year. 

Q. — Don't  you  know  that  this  last  year  has  been  an  unusual  year 
for  competing  lines  of  steamers  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  about  that ;  but  I  believe  these  boats  that  are 
running  are  paying  dividends. 

Q. — There  has  never  been  a  season  when  grain  has  been  shipped 
so  cheaply  as  it  has  this  year.  That  was  not  caused  by  the  citizens 
of  Marysville? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Berry — Isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  used  to  use  a  great  deal  heavier 
boats,  and  that  they  didn't  have  to  use  lighters  at  all,  whereas  now 
they  use  light  boats  and  barges? 

A. — \es,  that  is  the  fact,  sir. 

Q. — The  question  of  cheap  freight  by  these  small  boats  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  proposition  that  the  rivers  have  filled  up  ? 

A. — No,  sir.     I  don't  deny  that  the  river  has  filled  up. 

Q. — You  spoke  about  thirteen  million  dollars  having  been  taken 
out  up  there;  in  what  have  you  invested  any  portion  of  that  in  Yuba 
County. 

A. — We  have  spent  in  Yuba  County  in  driving  bed-rock  tunnels; 
we  have  constructed  a  ditch  exclusively  for  irrigation  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars;  we  have  invested  about  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating; 
we  built  a  store  and  carry  a  stock  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars ; 
we  have  built  a  great  many  houses  for  the  men  who  work  for  us. 
The  taxable  property  in  that  township  is  as  much  as  anj^  other  town- 
ship in  this  county  outside  of  Marysville.  It  was  all  made  from  the 
M^orking  of  the  mines  there. 

Q. — How  much  has  the  taxable  property  increased  in  that  town- 
ship ? 

16' 
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A. — It  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  over  two-thirds;  I  forget 
the  figures. 

Q. — Now,  you  stated  that  you  thought  that  this  wash  would  con- 
tinue, and  that  a  large  portion  of  this  wash  coming  down  here  was 
from  dirt  disturbed  in  eigiiteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Now,  isn't 
it  a  fact  that  most  of  the  dirt  thrown  into  the  canons  in  early  days 
still  remains  there,  and  has  been  covered  up  by  the  recent  deposits 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet? 

A. — Yes,  sir:  but  all  the  debris  was  not  in  the  river;  there  are  a 
thousand  tributaries  to  the  Yuba  River.  You  may  mine  up  there  in 
these  ravines  with  a  rocker,  and  these  snow  slides  will  bring  it  down 
here.  That  is  the  reason  I  approve  of  Mr.  Parks'  theory  of  building 
reservoirs  in  the  mountains  to  hold  back  a  portion  of  this.  Take 
Shady  Creek,  about  thirty  miles  from  here.  For  about  five  miles 
long,  the  tailings  have  tilled  about  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  there 
has  not  been  any  mining  there  for  the  past  ten  years.  All  these 
places  where  there  has  been  no  mining  for  ten  years,  the  tailings  are 
there,  and  they  are  going  to  find  their  way  down  here  if  they  are  not 
stopped.  Shady  Creek  is  a  snow  stream,  and  there  is  a  large  water- 
shed. Of  course,  during  high  water  a  great  many  of  these  tail- 
ings come  down  and  find  their  way  into  the  Yuba  River. 

Mr.  Kerchcval — You  say  you  approve  of  Mr.  Parks'  plan,  creating 
dams  to  hold  it  back  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  if  you  miners  approve  of  that,  is  it  necessary  to  have  any 
legislation  on  it  at  all  ? 

A. — Yes,  to  take  care  of  what  has  already  been  done.  But  you  ask 
us  to  go  and  take  care  of  what  has  been  done  years  ago.  I  think  the 
most  you  can  ask  us  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  the  damage  we  are  going 
to  do  ourselves. 

Q. — You  speak  of  running  a  tunnel  through  the  bed-rock ;  what 
is  the  idea  of  running  this  tunnel? 

A. — To  put  a  flume  in  and  run  off  the  gravel. 

Q. — Have  you  washed  out  all  you  can  without  this  flume? 

A. — We  have  not  disturbed  any  portion  of  this  ground ;  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  claim  that  has  never  been  worked. 

Q. — You  know  what  you  will  do? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  we  will  get  below  the  bed-rock,  and  then  work  up- 
ward. 

Q. — What  amount  of  material — increased  amount  of  material — are 
you  going  to  throw  into  these  rivers,  over  and  above  what  you  have 
Defore,  when  you  reach  this  ground  you  are  running  for  now? 

A. — I  expect  the  amount  will  be  increased.  There  are  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  and  the  depth  of  that  will  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  we  expeet  to  work  it  all. 

Q. — Then,  what  amount  will  you  increase  the  deposits,  and  what 
effect  is  it  going  to  have  upon  this  country? 

A. — That  would  not  aff'ect  it  much ;  that  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  what  is  going  on  on  the  Yuba. 

Q. — Your  ground  will  vary  from  one  to  five  miles  wide? 

A. — There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  that  material  finds  its  way 
down.  It  is  coarse  gravel  and  bowlders.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  of  it  is  solid  gravel  and  stone.  There  may  be  two  feet  of 
it  surface  material.  Really  there  is  very  little  of  that  finds  its  way 
down  here. 
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Q. — Have  you  room  there  to  deposit  all  this  material  ? 

A. — Yes.  we  have  the  room.  The  gravel  bed  does  not  extend  all 
the  way  along :  there  are  breaks  in  it.  We  have  it  three  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  a  mile  wide ;  then  we  go  down  across  the  South  Yuba 
before  we  strike  any  more  gravel.  That  bed  runs  along  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  may  be  more — from  one  to  five  miles  wide.  There 
are  breaks  in  that  also. 

Mr.  Parts — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
for  a  commission,  and  give  them  power  to  apply  the  remedy? 

A. — I  said  I  concurred  in  j'our  views,  and  that  includes  all  that. 

Mr.  Smith — I  would  like  to  state  a  couple  of  facts.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  these  reservoirs,  and  have  constructed  the  dams 
for  several  of  them,  and  am  familiar  with  them.  Everj-  one  of  these 
reservoirs  will  fill  at  times  of  great  flood  ;  at  the  time  the  flood  is  at 
its  greatest  height.  So  that  every  foot  of  water  that  is  held  back  will 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  c^uantity  of  water  in  the  rivers  pass- 
ing Marysville.  Then  there  is  another  thing:  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Yuba  River  is  one-fourteenth  solid  matter.  I  have  made  careful 
estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  wash,  and  I  find  that  it  takes  twenty 
feet  of  water  to  move  one  foot  of  dirt.  At  the  Smartsville  Mine  I 
have  made  careful  examinations,  and  it  takes  thirty-five  feet  of  water 
to  move  one  foot  of  ground.  So  that  the  water  running  right  in  their 
flumes  is  only  one  thirty-fifth  solid  matter,  right  there  at  the  mines. 

Q. — Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  your  testimony. 
I  want  to  know  whether  in  the  future  you  will  wash  any  more  gravel 
into  the  rivers  than  you  have  in  the  past? 

A. — No,  sir,  not  as  much,  because  the  surface  is  already  washed  ofi", 
and  we  are  washing  heavy  deposits  with  the  same  water  we  have 
been  using  on  mines  that  we  are  not  going  to  work.  The  grade  of  the 
new  tunnel  is  five  to  twelve,  and  the  old  was  two  to  twelve.  You 
can  run  one-quarter  more  earth  through  it.  This  new  tunnel  is  to 
replace  the  ground  that  is  all  worked  out. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  that  is  the  case  all  the  way  up  in  the  mines? 

A. — I  think  it  is  the  case  with  all  the  mines  I  am  acquainted  with; 
they  are  working  with  less  grade  now  than  they  did  in  old  times,  and 
the  surface  is,  to  a  great  extent,  worked  off,  and  they  are  working  the 
heavier  material. 

Q. — Will  not  the  larger  portion  remain  in  the  gulches  on  the  Yuba? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Will  not  these  large  bowlders  form  dams  in  the  caiions  and 
catch  this  debris? 

A. — Yes.  sir:  they  have  done  so,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
river  there  has  filled  up  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  here. 

Mr.  Kercheial — Will  not  that  increase  the  grade  so  that  as  your 
washings  increase  it  will  throw  the  heavy  bowlders  farther  down  ? 

A. — The  increase  of  the  grade  will  also  increase  the  width  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  don't  have  the  same  force  that  it  did  before.  It  is 
now  about  two  thousand  feet  wide,  and  as  we  raise  the  grade  the 
width  still  keeps  increasing.  The  stuff  lodges  more  easily  now  than 
it  did  before. 

Q. — How  high  is  the  mouth  of  the  new  tunnel  above  the  fill? 

A. — The  mouth  of  the  new  tunnel  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  present  fill.     We  have  that  much  to  fill  up. 

Q. — ^yill  that  eventually  fill  clear  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel? 

A. — No:  this  tunnel  dumps  into  Deer  Creek.  •  It  don't  fill  into  the 
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main  river  at  all.  It  will  deposit  the  debris  into  Deer  Creek,  and 
some  of  the  lighter  material  will  find  its  way  into  the  Yuba  River. 

Mr.  Smith — I  would  like  to  know  how  much — whether  the  canons 
on  the  Yuba  River  and  its  tributaries,  whether  they  are  not  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  gravel  that  may  be  washed  into  it? 

A. — Well,  I  suppose  the  cafions  on  the  Yuba  River  are  increasing 
every  year  in  Avidth  as  the  tailings  raise  the  bed.  When  I  first  went 
there,  starting  at  Rose  Bar  you  could  not  travel  along  the  river. 
There  were  high  falls  in  the  river,  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  places.  It 
is  a  regular  grade,  now,  clear  down,  and  no  falls,  and  in  some  places 
there  the  river  is  two  thousand  feet  wide.  All  this  heavy  material 
remains  there. 

Q. — Is  that  filling  increasing — is  the  width  increasing? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  soil  that  comes  down 
now  comes  down  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  the  tailings  raise 
the  water  raises,  and  that  washes  off  the  surface  into  the  streams,  and 
that  finds  its  way  down  into  the  rivers. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  the  fall  of  the  river  is? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  the  fall  from  our  place  \o  Bridgeport  is  about  ten 
feet  to  the  mile.  I  think  from  Rose  Bar  to  Bridgeport  is  about  twelve 
miles.  From  our  place  to  Ousley's  Bar  is  about  eight  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  from  Ousley's  Bar  to  the  Yuba  Ranch  is  about  seven  feet  to  the 
mile,  in  the  present  channel  of  the  river. 

3Ir.  Berry — You  say  this  filling  that  has  taken  place  there  is  all  this 
heavy  material  that  don't  wash  down  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  is  your  opinion,  then,  if  you  were  to  discharge  this 
material  into  the  river — would  it  not  wash  down  ? 

A. — The  fine  portions  might.  Every  year  this  sediment,  which  we 
throw  in  there,  forms  in  hard  chunks ;  take  this  blue  cement  and  it 
is  hard. 

Q. — You  think  the  bowlders  would  form  a  kind  of  a  pavement  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  ? 

A. — That  is  the  case  now. 

Q. — You  don't  think  the  river  will  ever  clean  itself  out  to  its  origi- 
nal channel  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  above  us.     Up  in  the  cafions  it  won't. 

J.    C.    SMITH, 

Sworn  and  examined : 

I  have  been  present  and  have  heard  the  testimony  and  questions. 
I  came  to  the  State  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
came  to  Marysville  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  I  settled 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  at  the  same  place  where  I  am 
now.  It  is  four  miles  south  from  Marysville.  I  am  familiar  with 
both  the  Feather  and  Yuba  Rivers.  I  think  I  can  give  you  some 
facts.  I  came  to  Marysville  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fift}-- 
three.  A  boat  \yas  running  to  ^Marysville.  I  sold  these  boats  some  wood 
on  the  Yuba  side.  At  low  stages  of  water  they  had  no  trouble  here. 
I  don't  know  the  tonnage  they  carried — seven  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred tons.  Afterwards,  when  the  water  went  down  lower,  a  little  stern 
wheel  steamer — the  Governor  Dana — was  here  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  used  to  make  daily  trips,  bringing  passengers  and  freight.  I 
think  the  Governor  Dana  left  here  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}'.    This  sediment  at  our  place, 
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about  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  two,  we  found  it  of 
considerable  benefit.  Since  that,  the  last  five  or  six  floods,  it  poisons 
the  land  so  that  it  will  not  recover  for  three  or  four  years.  I  can  go 
next  May,  when  the  wheat  heads  out,  and  show  you  within  two  feet 
where  the  water  has  covered  it,  by  the  condition  of  the  grain.  Now 
they  say  the  Feather  River  has  not  filled  up.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  there  was  a  camp-meeting  held  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Yuba,  and  on  ground  on  which  the  water  stood  at 
the  lowest  stage  last  year,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the  meeting  was 
held  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  there  was  no  water  on  it  then. 
That  is  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  I  helped  to  clear  out  ground  on  the  Feather  River,  about  three 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba  River,  where  they  raised  all 
kinds  of  corn  and  vegetables.  The  water  at  its  lowest  stage  was  four 
feet.  There  were  no  deposits  on  the  ground.  To-day,  down  at 
General  Sutter's  old  orchard,  there  are  orchards  with  water  all 
around  the  trees.  It  has  been  abandoned  entirely.  General  Sutter 
commenced  to  put  out  that  orchard  about  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  He  had  then  lived  there  four  or  five  years.  Then  there 
is  the  Hobb  farm.  About  at  the  same  ratio  the  river  has  filled  up 
there  also,  according  to  my  recollection,  from  fifteen  feet.  Right 
here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yuba  I  have  forded  the  Feather  River  and 
hauled  hay  across  it. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Drum  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  heard  it. 

Q. — That  was  mostly  as  to  the  Yuba  River? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  him  in  every  particular.  I  think,  from 
my  recollection,  he  makes  a  little  higher  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
land  destroyed  than  I  would  do.  He  don't  put  a  bit  higher  valua- 
tion on  it  than  I  should.  There  are  two  of  us  in  our  place.  We 
have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  alfalfa  ;  that  pays  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  wheat.  Three-fourths  of  the  Yuba  bottoms 
was  the  best  quality  of  alfalfa  land.  Even  before  these  bottom  lands 
were  destroyed,  San  Francisco  got  a  large  amount  of  fruit  from 
Marys vi He.  Take  my  own  land — I  have  raised  squashes  that  weighed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  To-day,  on  that  same  land,  there 
is  neither  deposit  nor  wash,  because  it  is  carried  off;  but  the  fact  of 
that  water  being  there,  it  has  grown  to  salt  grass,  and  we  would  have 
trouble  to  get  it  off.     It  is  destroyed  from  that  cause. 

Q. — You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ohlyer  as  to  the  Feather  River, 
as  to  its  filling  up;  how  as  to  the  destruction  of  property — is  there 
anything  in  your  knowledge  by  which  you  can  corroborate  his  state- 
ment ? 

A. — I  think  every  estimate  that  has  been  made  is  too  low.  There 
is  plent}^  of  land  in  the  State  that  pays  heavier  freight  on  their  pro- 
duce than  we  do;  labor  is  higher,  their  climate  is  no  better,  and  yet 
their  land  is  valued  a  great  deal  higher  than  ours.  The  only  reason 
of  it  is  the  doubt  we  live  in. 

Q. — Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jewett? 

A. — Well,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  up  as  soon  as  he  does ;  I 
believe  in  working  until  we  die.  Still,  if  this  goes  on,  in  twenty 
years  from  now  the  country  will  be  a  desert  from  here  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

Q. — Then,  after  all,  you  believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
destruction  will  be  total  ? 
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A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.— You  have  heard  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Parks,  Ohlyer,  and 
others  about  methods  of  relief? 

A.— My  judgment  is  that  the  only  method  of  relief  would  be  to 
depend  upon  levees,  and  that  is  only  a  partial  relief.  To  keep  the 
waters  in  the  channel — that  is  the  only  relief  I  can  see,  and  that  is 
only  temporary.  Whenever  we  get  above  the  main  banks,  and  when- 
ever we  have  no  channel  below,  the  levees  will  give  way,  because  the 
water  rises  so  sudden. 

Q. — Then  you  think  there  is  no  way  of  constructing  a  levee  that 
will  resist  the  ravages  of  the  water? 

A. — Only  for  a  few  more  years ;  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  most. 

i/r.  Ostrom — About  the  channel  of  Feather  River;  about  what 
percentage  of  the  channel  has  been  filled  up? 

A. — Right  here  at  Yuba  City  it  has  filled  up  twenty  feet;  may  be 
one-half  is  filled  up  now ;  that  is,  taking  the  highest  banks.  We 
have  certain  banks  that  the  water  has  never  been  over.  We  have 
others  that  the  water  has  been  over  from  three  or  four  inches  to  five 
or  six  feet. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Feather  River  farther  down? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  but  not  very  familiar,  except  about  six  miles. 

Q. — Will  the  same  thing  hold  good  all  the  way? 

A. — Yes ;  to  a  certain  extent.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  and 
three  Ave  had  a  succession  of  floods.  On  the  land  I  live  on  the  water 
never  went  through  there  but  once,  and  that  was  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  and  then  it  was  only  about  two  feet  deep,  until 
the  flood  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  the  water  started  out  of  the  river  on  this  same  red  land 
that  goes  through  my  place,  but  didn't  reach  us.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  it  ran  through  and  covered  one  hundred  acres  for 
us.  Tliat  was  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring.  In  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-seven  it  did  so  again.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  the  same  thing  occurred.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  we  built  the  levees.  There  has  never  been  a  year  since 
that  time  that  it  would  not  have  done  the  same  thing  in  April  or 
May,  had  it  not  been  for  the  levees.  It  did  it  once  in  nine  years,  in 
early  days,  and  only  once. 

Mr.  Berry — You  attribute  that  to  the  filling  up  of  the  river? 

A. — That  is  the  only  cause  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q. — Would  the  water  be  running  through  there  to-day  if  it  were 
not  for  the  levee? 

A. — It  would  be  running  through  about  a  foot  or  more  than  at  our 
low  water-mark  last  fall.  Whatever  the  river  raised  above  that 
point  would  run  through  if  it  was  not  for  the  levees  we  have  there. 

Q. — You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  would  rather  have  the  river 
as  it  was,  without  any  filling,  and  have  no  levees,  than  to  have  it  as 
it  is  now,  and  have  your  levees? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  would  feel  safer. 

Q. — On  an  average  how  high  ia.that  levee? 

A. — It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  high. 
I  never  measured  it;  that  is  only  guess-work. 

Q. — It  would  make  an  average  of  twelve  feet? 

A. — Yes,  all  of  that.  We  increased  the  banks  more  than  that;  yet 
we  don't  feel  as  safe  as  we  did  before.    We  feel  as  though  we  were 
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living  along  there,  liable  at  any  time  to  be  swept  out.  If  the  levee 
breaks  it  will  run  over  us. 

Q. — The  bed  of  the  river  has  increased  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
levees? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  one-half  more;  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  That  is,  on 
my  own  land,  on  Feather  River.  I  have  landmarks  also  outside  of 
that  from  which  I  judge. 

Mr.  Kcrcheval — When  does  the  greatest  amount  of  fill  occur? 

A. — In  the  summer  time.  With  such  a  stage  of  water  as  we  have 
now  I  don't  think  it  will  increase  but  very  little,  only  where  it  forms 
a  bar.  But  in  the  main  channel,  my  impression  is  that  the  pressure 
of  water  takes  it  below.  AVhen  it  is  low  the  Yuba  River  is  about 
one-fourteenth  .solid  matter.    That  is  owing  to  the  season. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  tested  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  have  taken  a  bucket  that  was  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  dipped  it  up  any  time  in  July  or  August,  give  it  a  chance  to  set- 
tle, and  one-fourteenth  of  it  will  be  solid  matter.  That  is  the  nature 
of  the  loam  in  it.  That  is  not  sand ;  it  is  dissolved  earth.  There  is 
some  sand  in  it.  After  it  is  dry  you  take  and  rub  it  up  in  your  hand 
and  you  will  see  that  there  are  particles  of  sand  in  it,  and  slickens. 

Q. — You  have  heard  the  testimony  as  to  diverting  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  into  canals;  do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that 
the  diversion  of  the  waters  into  canals  would  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  rivers  to  fill  up  faster? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  all  we  want  is  to  turn  our  high  waters 
out  of  the  rivers  and  let  them  find  a  channel  elsewhere,  and  then  we 
may  get  ready  and  leave.  It  would  be  the  greatest  possible  injury 
that  could  be  done;  it  would  cause  the  beds  of  the  rivers  to  fill.  I 
think  if  they  had  been  diverted  this  year  it  would  have  been  a  pres- 
ent relief;  but  in  a  few  years  these  tule  land  would  be  filled  up,  and 
then  the  beds  of  the  rivers  would  fill  up  that  much  faster. 

Q. — I  will  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  relief  for 
this  injury? 

A. — I  don't  believe  there  is  any  mode  of  relief  that  can  be  applied 
in  the  world  without  stopping  it.  Stop  the  hydraulic  mines  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  and  you  might  remedy  it.  The  drift  mines  are  only 
a  drop  m  the  bucket.  I  think  in  a  few  years  the  property  holders  of 
the  bay  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  their  interest  in  the 
hydraulic  mines  for  the  purpose  of  saving  their  property  in  the  city, 

Q. — You  mean  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  harbor  will  be 
destroyed  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  there  will  be 
only  channels  here  and  there  in  the  bay.  Even  stop  it  to-day,  and 
I  think  the  quantity  that  will  go  down  and  find  its  way  to  the  bay 
will  be  of  very  great  injur}'  to  the  harbor.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
cubic  yards. 

Q. — You  disagree  with  Mr.  Parks  on  that  question  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  most  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Could  you  give  this  committee  any  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  action,  other  than  the  one  you  have  spoken  of? 

A. — No,  sir;  no  way  in  the  world.  I  think  there  should  be  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  this  Legislature;  and  I  think  if  we  have  no 
law  by  which  hydraulic  mining  can  be  stopped,  that  one  should  be 
enacted.     I  think  the  present  Legislature  should  pass  a  law  that 
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would  act  in  such  a  way  that  would  preserve  the  country  from 
destruction.     It  is  just  as  plain  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Parks— As  I  understand  you,  you  think  the  remedy  should  be 
applied  at  once  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— Now,  I  will  ask  you  this:  Assuming  that  the  Courts  would 
grant  an  injunction,  and  the  Legislature  should  pass  an  Act  prohib- 
iting hydraulic  mining  from  this  time  on,  whether  there  would  be 
any  necessity  of  any  farther  action? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  that  would  not  give  us  immediate  relief. 

Q. — The  levee  system,  or  some  other  plan,  is  an  absolute  necessity? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  to  levee  now  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But  it  is  only 
a  relief,  according  to  my  judgment,  for  a  time;  it  will  not  be  perma- 
nent, if  mining  is  not  stopped.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  mining  debris,  leveeing  would  never  have  been  neces- 
sary here. 

T.  B.  HULL, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  am  a  farmer  by  occupation ;  I  reside  in  Sutter  County.  I  have 
followed  farming  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty — seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  continuously. 

il/r.  Coffey — Go  on  and  state  to  this  committee  your  opinion.  You 
are  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  this  debris  here. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  the  cause,  etc.? 

A. — My  experience  is,  that  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
that  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Feather  River,  from  Yuba  City  to  Nico- 
laus,  Imve  been  ruined  by  reason  of  the  mining  debris  and  the  use  of 
the  mines,  and  rendered  entirely  worthless,  comparatively.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  we  lived  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  it  would  be  no  use  trying  to  keep  these  bottom 
lands;  the  levees  of  District  Number  One  were  built  outside  of  the 
bottom  lands.  We  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to 
save  that  portion  of  the  Feather  River  bottoms.  At  that  time,  we 
built  a  levee  over  three  miles  above  Yuba  City,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  in  District  Number  One,  and  we  have  kept  it  up 
since  that  time  at  great  expense.  That  is  the  district  spoken  of  by 
Parks  and  Ohlyer;   I  farm  within  that  district. 

Q. — You  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  before  you. 
State  to  the  committee  whether  you  agree  with  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr. 
Ohlyer. 

A. — I  agree  with  them  as  to  the  damages,  and  as  to  the  valuation 
of  the  property,  so  far  as  I  am  accquainted  with  it. 

Q. — What  do  you  say  about  the  Feather  River? 

A. — Well,  from  Yuba  City  to  about  three  or  four  miles  above 
Nicolaus  I  don't  think  the  main  channel  is  filled  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  debris  deposited 
in  the  channel  of  the  stream,  but  the  actual  filling  of  the  channel  I 
don't  think  will  amount  to  more  than  six  or  eight  feet. 

Q. — As  to  the  filling  of  Feather  River,  take  the  whole  channel  and 
average  it,  what  proportion  has  been  filled? 

A. — I  think  one-half  of  the  channel  is  filled  already.  My  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  levees  has  been  that  whenever  we  have  kept  the 
levees  without  breaking,  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  the  channel 
has  not  filled  so  much  as  it  has  where  they  have  no  levees.     As  soon 
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as  the  water  has  been  discharged,  through  breaks  in  the  levees,  the 
river  below  the  break  fills  up  with  sediment,  and  deposits  very  fast. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  leveeing  these 
streams,  or  any  other  way  to  keep  out  of  the  difficulty? 

A. — My  opinion  in  regard  to  leveeing  for  our  own  protection, 
whether  it  be  only  temporary  or  not — it  is  the  only  way  of  protec- 
tion— is  to  keep  the  levees  up.  If  we  let  them  go  down,  we  will  be 
immediately  submerged  by  mining  debris. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  permanent  relief  to  have  a  system 
of  levees  as  spoken  of  here?    What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme? 

_A. — I  am  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a  permanent  relief 
with  the  amount  of  debris  coming  down  into  the  rivers  at  the  same 
rate,  unless  the  heavier  part  of  it  could  be  retained  in  the  mountains 
and  caiions. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  about  remedying  the  matter  by  levees,  or 
any  other  remedy  which  you  can  state?  Give  us  your  judgment  as 
to  any  practical  remedy  which  you  can  think  of;  also  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  a  commission  and  the  powder  to  be  conferred  upon 
them? 

A. — -Well,  I  think  the  Legislature  should  immediately  appoint  a 
commission  with  power  to  act  as  soon  practicable. 

Q. — How  much  power  would  you  be  willing  to  give  them?  How 
far  would  you  be  willing  to  go? 

A.^Vell,  I  would  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  this:  That  when  the 
commission  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem,  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  shall  be  called  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and_  not  to  delay  action  on  it  until  another  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature.  I  think  the  interests  involved  demands  such  action  by 
the  State. 

Q. — Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Parks'  opinion  on  that?  As  to  giving 
the  commission  full  power  to  act? 

A. — Well,  I  believe  I  do.  It  would  be  better  for  the  agricultural 
interests,^  and  I  believe  better  also  for  the  mining  interests,  that  the 
commission  should  have  power  to  act,  rather  than  to  stave  off  action 
for  some  future  time. 

Q. — Does  your  knowledge  extend  to  the  eastern  side  of  Feather — 
or  what  knowledge  have  you  as  to  that  country  over  there? 

A. — I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  eastern  side  as  with  the 
western  side.  On  the  west  side  the  bottom  lands  are  filled  up  from 
two  to  ten  feet.  I  estimated  that  the  bottom  land  will  average  half 
a  mile  wide  all  the  way  from  Yuba  City  to  Nicolaus. 

_Q. — The  statement  was  made  last  night  as  to  the  value  of  these 
high  lands,  which  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
very  valuable  ;  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  high  lands, 
close  to  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Feather  River,  on  both  sides  ? 

A. — The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Feather  River  will 
average  forty  dollars  an  acre  now. 

Q. — If  you  could  rid  yourselves  of  this  dirt  and  debris,  what  would 
that  land  be  worth  ? 

A. — It  would  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  these  lands. 

3fr.  Berry — About  this  commission ;  what  would  be  your  idea  in 

reference  to  raising  the  money  to  carry  out  this  plan  you  would  be 

willing  to  have  adopted  ?    Is  it  your  idea  to  raise  the  money  from  the 

State,  or  from  the  mines,  or  by  what  means  ?    In  what  way— it  might 

17' 
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make  a  very  material  difference.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing a  commission  to  act  as  soon  as  they  can  adopt  a  plan? 

A.— A  part  of  the  money  should  be  donated  by  the  State  at  large. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  the  agricultural  interests  should 
not  suffer,  and  that  the  mining  interests  should  not  suffer.  I  think 
it  is  right  that  the  State  should  help  protect  them.  As  to  the 
lands  that  might  be  reclaimed,  I  think  they  should  pay  a  certain 
portion  of  the  taxes.  I  also  think  the  hydraulic  mines  in  particular 
should  pav  a  certain  portion  of  the  taxes,  as  they  cause  the  damage. 

Q._^Vhat  do  you  think  about  the  scheme  of  diverting  the  waters 
into  the  tules? 

A.— I  don't  think  it  will  afford  any  relief  whatever.  Only  for 
a  sliort  time,  anyway. 

Q.— Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  expense  you  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  agriculturists  pay— what  percentage  of  the 
cost? 

A. — I  don't  think  I  am  prepared  to  say. 

Q.— Well,  your  reasons  for  the  State  paying  a  portion  of  the  tax  is 
that  it  is  to  the  general  interest  of  the  State  should  not  be  crippled, 
and  that  mining  sliould  not  be  crippled,  and  hence  the  State  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  burden,  and  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
proportion  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  ? 

A. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  now  what  proportion  would  be 
right.  As  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  State  should  not  be  taxed  for  taking  care  of  this  debris.  If  a 
man  washes  his  debris  down  on  your  farm,  and  destroys  it,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  you  for  it.  But  if  you  can't  get  a  whole  loaf, 
you  had  better  take  half  a  one. 

Mr.  Dibble— In  what  manner  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  com- 
pensation from  the  miners  for  damages  done,  without  knowing  who 
the  parties  were.     How  would  you  do  it? 

A. — I  suppose  that  would  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  commission 
to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Q. — How  would  you  propose  to  collect  it  from  the  miners,  when 
you  can't  distribute  the  damage  done.  In  what  manner  would  you 
collect  it? 

A. — I  would  leave  that  to  the  commission,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  the  just  proportion. 

Q. — There  are,  perhaps,  five  thousand  miners  in  Nevada  County. 
How  would  you  propose  for  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  amount  that 
should  be  paid  by  John  Doe  and  other  miners  composing  the  differ- 
ent companies  ? 

A. — I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  done.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
prepared  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  how  this  matter  should  be  fixed. 
I  mean  a  general  tax  on  the  State,  and  a  special  tax  on  the  mines 
and  on  the  swamp  lands  interested,  by  an  assessrnent  levy,  and  all 
the  mines  and  all  the  swamp  lands  that  are  reclaimed  by  it.  That 
would  be  the  only  plan  I  could  suggest. 

JOHN    SEWARD, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  am  a  farmer  by  occupation;!  have  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  farming  on  Bear  River, 
Yuba  County.  I  have  farmed  some  land  in  Sutter  County,  also, 
I  can  go  back  and  tell  the   committee  what  has  taken   place  in 
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my  vicinity.  I  started  there  on  Bear  River  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  The  bottom  lands  proper  on  that  river  were 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  Since  that  time  these  lands  have 
been  covered,  on  an  average,  probably  fifteen  feet  deep.  Those  bot- 
tom lands  were  considered  the  most  valuable  lands  in  that  vicinity. 
It  was  the  richest  soil  you  would  ever  see  in  any  country. 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  what  would  such  lands  be  worth  at  that  time? 

A. — If  it  was  free  from  sediment,  I  would  place  a  very  high  value 
on  it — from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
for  the  bottom  lands  proper.     It  was  black  bottom  land. 

Q. — About  how  much,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  covered  by  this 
debris  of  those  bottom  lands?  About  how  much  land  was  there 
originally  ? 

A. — The  bottom  lands  on  that  river  were  not  so  extensive  as  they 
are  now.  The  lands  that  we  considered  then  as  uplands  being  filled 
up,  we  consider  the  adjoining  lands  as  bottom  lands.  The  channel 
of  the  river  has  been  filled  up  completely.  Between  Bear  River  and 
Dry  Creek  there  is  probably  three  thousand  acres  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  crop  at  all,  and  there  is  but  little  sediment  in  it;  but  the  water 
comes  over  it  in  high  floods  and  destroys  the  crops.  That  land  is 
valuable.  It  would  be  worth  fifty  dollars  an  acre  if  it  was  free  from 
floods.  I  have  seen  crops  almost  ready  to  harvest  in  May,  that  would 
have  yielded  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; 
I  have  seen  the  spring  floods  entirely  destroy  the  crops. 

Q. — Provided  this  debris  could  be  stopped,  would  that  land  that 
you  say  is  covered  fifteen  feet  deep  ever  become  valuable  ? 

A. — That  has  never  been  tested.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  in  years 
to  come,  by  cultivation,  it  might  become  fertile. 

Q. — Can  you  approximate  the  whole  amount  of  this  better  class 
of  land  on  the  Bear  River,  from  the  foothills  to  the  junction,  that 
has  been  destroyed  ? 

A. — Well,  the  bottom  land  proper  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide;  I  have  never  figured  up  what  the  total  amount  would 
be ;  that  is  all  destroj'ed  entirely ;  that  is  all  grown  up  to  willows ;  it 
is  covered  with  sand  and  slickens. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  relief? 

A. — That  is  a  difficult  subject  to  grapple  with;  if  the  waters  could 
be  confined  between  levees  that  would  afford  relief.  But  if  we  have 
big  floods  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  levees  will  confine  the  waters 
at  all. 

Q. — You  still  own  land  adjoining  this  bottom  land? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  much  of  it  subject  to  floods;  I  don't  propose  to  try 
to  raise  grain  on  it;  I  use  it  for  pasture;  and  where  the  water  goes 
over  it,  it  leaves  it  covered  with  mud. 

Q. — How  long  will  it  be  that  any  of  this  second  class  land,  or  any 
of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  better  class  of  lands — how  long  are  they 
secure  ? 

A. — It  is  only  a  ciuestion  of  time  when  they  will  all  be  ruined. 
The  debris  is  Avorking  back  on  it,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  be  destroyed,  the  same  as  the  bottom  lands  have  been. 

Q. — About  how  much  is  that  land  worth  in  your  vicinity? 

A. — This  land  along  the  Feather  River,  for  two  miles  east  of  the 
Feather,  is  worth  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  and  much  of  it  more  than 
that.  That  is  a  space  of  about  five  miles  from  Bear  River  to  Dry 
Creek. 
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Q. — You  have  heard  this  commission  spoken  of;  what  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  that,  if  j^ou  have  formed  any  opinion? 

A. — I  think  these  matters  can't  be  investigated  too  soon,  and  it 
should  be  had  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  the  views  of  the  other  gentlemen  you 
have  heard  here  ? 

A. — Well,  in  regard  to  that,  I  can  see  no  solution  now  except  in 
the  building  of  levees.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  temporary  relief. 
It  must  be  .so.  Judging  from  the  past,  the  way  the  rivers  fill  up,  I 
haven't  a  doubt,  if  we  should  have  such  a  flood  as  we  had  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  it  would  destroy  Sacramento. 

Q. — I  Avill  ask  you,  about  what  the  damages  have  been  to  this  Bear 
River  country,  in  the  way  of  losses  of  lands,  improvements,  and  the 
losses  of  taxable  property  by  this  destruction,  including  the  whole? 

A. — Well,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith — I  will  ask  you  one  question:  Was  not  the  most  of 
this  damage  to  these  rich  bottom  lands  done  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two? 

A. — At  my  place,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  there  was 
about  two  feet  of  sediment  settled  over  my  place.  At  that  time  we 
cut  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

CLAUDE    CHANEY, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  live  in  Wheatland,  Yuba  County.  I  came  to  Uiis  country 
in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six.  I  have  lived  there 
pretty  near  all  the  time.  When  I  came  there  these  rivers  were 
deep,  clear  streams.  They  remained  so  until  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty.  Up  at  my  house  the  river  was  eighteen  feet  deep  and  not 
over  one  hundred  yards  wide.  At  that  time  I  owned  a  valuable 
ranch  in  there.  That  ranch  now  is  entirely  covered  up  with  sand 
and  gravel,  entirely  destroyed.  Opposite  where  I  live  it  is  probably 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  the  river. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — What  was  the  nature  of  your  business  in  there? 

A. — I  had  a  farm  and  vineyard. 

Q. — Before  this  change  came  what  was  the  extent  of  your  property 
there,  and  the  probable  value  of  it? 

A. — It  was  first  class  wheat  land,  and  besides  that  it  was  first  class 
orchard  and  vineyard  land.  It  was  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  I  had  last  year  four  hundred  acres  of  destroyed  land,  which  is 
not  worth  anything  now ;  I  don't  suppose  anybody  would  give  fifty 
cents  an  acre  now  for  it. 

Q. — Do  you  know  about  how  many  acres  of  this  bottom  land  there 
were  from  the  foothills  to  Feather  River? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  estimate  it  exactly.  It  was  a  strip  about  one 
mile  wide,  on  an  average,  and  fourteen  miles  long. 

Mr.  SmitJi — Most  of  this  damage,  you  say,  was  done  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  or  in  the  flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two? 

A. — The  damage  has  been  going  on  from  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  up  until  three  years  ago. 

Q. — Haven't  you  sold  that  land? 

A. — I  sold  it  to  the  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Kerchcvcd — What  time  was  the  ranch  entirely  destroyed  ? 
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A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

p.    E.    DRESHER, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

My  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  farmer  and  surveyor  together. 
My  residence  is  Nicolaus,  Sutter  County.  I  have  resided  there  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — You  have  been  familiar  and  are  acquainted  with  that 
portion  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  in  regard  to 
the  particular  matters  we  are  investigating.  You  have  heard  the 
witnesses  making  their  statements? 

A. — I  have  just  arrived  here,  and  haven't  heard  but  one  or  two 
witnesses. 

Q. — You  are  a  surveyor? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  damage  that  has  occurred 
from  this  debris — the  amount  of  land  damaged,  the  probable  loss  of 
personal  property  and  improvements? 

A. — The  damage,  as  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  is  concerned,  on 
Bear  River — I  can  speak  positive  of  my  personal  knowledge ;  but  on 
the  Yuba  River  I  don't  know.  I  would  corroborate  the  statements 
made  here.  There  was  a  slip  of  bottom  land  that  was  valued  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Some  of  it  was  sold  for  sixty  dollars  an 
acre  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine — a  strip  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  There  was  a  strip  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
about  eight  miles  long  by  about  half  a  mile  wide,  or  a  mile.  On  the 
north  side  it  was,  perhaps,  only  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  about 
the  same  width  as  the  other.  That  was  the  bottom  land.  On  the 
other  side  there  was  a  levee  and  that  was  not  damaged  by  the  floods. 
That  has  been  preserved  by  levees. 

Q. — What  was  the  loss  in  improvements,  orchards,  buildings,  etc.? 

A. — I  think  they  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Q. — How  much  loss  in  assessable  property  has  there  been,  to  take 
the  whole  damage  that  has  occurred  in  that  immediate  section  now 
spoken  of,  since  the  time  it  first  commenced ;  about  how  much 
would  the  damage  be  if  assessed  in  the  condition  it  would  naturally 
be  in  but  for  these  overflows  ? 

A.-^— I  think  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  not  cover  the 
loss  in  assessable  property  in  that  section  of  country  alone. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — That  would  be  the  assessed  value,  or  the  full 
value,  which  ? 

A. — Property  is  not  assessed  as  high  as  it  is  worth. 

Q. — In  regard  to  Feather  River — you  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  Feather  River  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Give  us  any  dates  in  regard  to  the  damage  above  and  below 
you  there  ? 

A. — On  Feather  River  we  have  so  far,  on  the  east  side,  protected 
ourselves  by  expensive  levees. 

Q. — Has  Feather  River  filled  up  to  any  extent;  if  so,  give  us  the 
average  clear  across ;  about  how  much  ? 

A. — At  Nicolaus  it  has  filled ;  the  bed  has  raised  six  feet — the  aver- 
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age  bed.  The  bed  of  the  Feather  River  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Avas  composed  of  hills  and  ponds.  There  were  places 
where  it  was  twelve  feet  deep,  and  others  where  it  was  only  three 
feet  deep.  All  these  high  places  have  filled  up  six  feet  and  the  holes 
have  filled  up  also,  and  that  would  make  eighteen  feet.  But  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  river  has  filled  up  six  feet. 

Q. — In  regard  to  the  navigation  of  Feather  River,  "vvhat  is  the  com- 
parative ease  of  navigation  on  that  river  now  and  formerly? 

A. — The  bed  of  the  river  has  filled  up  with  gravel  six  feet  deep, 
and  this  coarse  gravel ;  of  course  the  water  runs  through  it  and  a 
great  deal  of  water  is  lost.  Formerly  the  bottom  was  of  clay;  now 
there  is  six  feet  filled  with  gravel.  The  water  runs  through  that, 
and  in  low  water  there  is  not  as  much  running  on  top  as  there  was 
when  the  bottom  was  of  clay.  If  this  filling  continues,  the  river 
might  sometimes  in  the  summer  time  lose  itself  in  the  sand  entirely. 
That  would  be  according  to  the  rate  it  has  been  filling  up. 

Q. — Tell  us,  if  you  know,  the  difference  in  the  tide  on  the  Sacra- 
mento in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  down  to  the  present  time, 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  cause  of  that  difference,  the  force  of  the 
current,  etc.? 

A. — The  tide  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  rose  in  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  where  the  present  bridge  is,  two  and  a  half  feet. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  lives  there,  tells  me  now  that  in 
low  water  it  raises  about  six  inches  now  at  the  bridge  at  Sacramento, 
across  the  Sacramento  River.  It  was  nearly  three  feet  there  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Q.-^Have  you  told  the  committee  about  the  filling  in  of  the  Yuba, 
on  this  side,  at  a  place  near  here,  the  difference  in  the  level  now  and 
in  the  past? 

A. — I  have  never  made  a  verj"  close  estimate  of  that,  but  my  esti- 
mate has  been  that  the  Yuba  River  had  filled  in  twenty-two  feet ; 
that  is  my  estimate  of  it.  The  bed  of  the  river  opposite  Marysville 
has  raised  twenty-two  feet.  I  believe  the  cause  of  that  is  the 
hydraulic  mines. 

3Ir.  Parks — There  have  been  two  propositions  made  here.  One 
is  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  and  devise  a  plan  of  relief, 
and  report  to  some  future  Legislature ;  another  is  to  empower  the 
Board,  when  they  find  a  remedy,  to  carry  it  out  and  apply  it. 
Which  of  the  two  plans  would  you  favor? 

A. — Well,  I  should  want  to  explain  it.  I  will  say  this:  I  would 
favor  a  commission  that  would  have  power  to  examine  into  it,  and 
apply  the  remedy,  because  we  are  living  in  constant  dread.  We 
have  to  protect  ourselves  by  expensive  levees,  and  we  have  to  pa\'' 
four  and  a-lialf  per  cent,  levee  tax.  We  live  in  constant  dread  o"f 
this  mining  debris  coming  down  and  ruining  us  all,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  earliest  practicable  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Berry — If,  in  putting  this  plan  into  execution — if  the  people 
who  own  the  land  have  to  pay  for  it,  are  you  still  in  favor  of 
carrying  it  out?  Where  would  you  have  the  taxes  come  from — 
from  the  mines,  or  the  swamp  lands,  or  the  State  at  large? 

A. — In  justice,  it  should  come  from  the  side  that  does  the  damage. 

Q. — If  you  were  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  how  would  you 
apportion  the  pay  for  the  damages — what  part  to  the  State,  what  part 
to  the  mines  and  agricultural  interests  it  might  involve? 

A. — I  would  put  very  little  on  the  agricultural  interests.     If  I  was 
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a  legislator,  reasoning  in  a  reasonable  way,  when  I  come  to  see  where 
there  is  a  set  of  farmers,  a  whole  community,  who  had  lived  there 
without  any  levees  from  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  down  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  sixty-one,  and  sixty-two,  and  then  they 
were  compelled  to  build  expensive  levees,  such  as  we  have,  to  pay 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  levee  tax  on  all  our  property  to  keep  up 
these  levees,  I  would  say  that  these  men  should  not  pay  one  cent, 
except  what  their  portion  might  be  as  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Parks — AVould  you  be  willing  that  the  swamp  lands,  if  by 
these  means  they  could  be  reclaimed,  should  pay  their  share? 

A. — Well,  of  course,  if  these  swamp  land  owners  wanted  to  pay 
anything  towards  it,  they  ought.  I  think  if  they  pay  taxes  to  the 
State,  that  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  lands  are  worth  only  one  dol- 
lar an  acre  now,  and  the  value  is  increased  by  this  reclamation  to 
twenty  dollars  an  acre,  they  should  bear  their  proportion. 

Q. — Would  you  assess  any  personal  property,  or  put  it  entirely  on 
the  mines  and  swamp  lands.  Would  you  put  any  of  the  burden 
on  the  general  property  of  the  State  ? 

A. — I  can  only  answer,  as  I  did  before,  that  those  who  caused  the 
damage,  and  those  who  are  to  receive  benefits,  should  paj^  it. 

Mr.  Berry — Then  you  think  the  cause  of  having  to  do  all  this  work 
is  traceable  to  the  mines? 

A. — Certainly,  sir. 

Q. — Then  your  theory  is  that  the  mines  should  pay  for  it  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  one-millionth  part  of 
this  debris  comes  from  the  agricultural  lands.  It  is  a  very  small 
fraction. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  will  ask  j^ou  whether  there  are  any  two  streams 
which  you  can  compare,  one  of  which  has  mining  on  it  and  the  other 
none? 

A. — We  have  little  creeks — then  right  at  home  here.  Coon  Creek. 
Six  or  eight  years  ago  there  was  some  mining  going  on  there,  and 
the  water  came  down  muddy,  and  there  was  farming  all  along  the 
creek,  and  since  the  mining  ceased  the  water  comes  down  perfectly 
clear. 

Q. — That  is  next  to  saying  that  no  appreciable  element  of  this 
destruction  comes  from  these  farming  lands  ? 

A. — That  is  my  opinion.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  whole 
destruction  comes  from  the  mines. 

3Ir.  Berry — You  are  familiar  with  the  whole  subject — what  would 
be  your  remedy?    What  remedy  would  you  apply  to  it? 

A. — I  can  see  no  permanent  remedy  but  to  prevent  the  mud  and 
debris  from  the  mines  from  coming  into  the  valleys  in  its  soluble 
state  until  it  resettled.  I  would  require  the  miners  to  take  care  of 
it  in  the  mountains.    That  is  the  only  remedy  I  can  see. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  about  some  mode  of  retaining  the  heavy 
gravel  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  ?  Could  that  be  done,  and  the 
light  material  sluiced  out  and  carried  to  the  bay,  by  confining  the 
waters  by  levees  ? 

A. — I  think  not.  The  increase  of  the  grade  of  the  river  at  Rose 
Bar  has  been  close  on  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  bed  has  raised  that 
much  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  while  at  Marysville  it 
has  raised  but  twenty-five  feet.  Consequently  the  river  has  a  grade 
of  eighty  feet  between  here  and  Rose  Bar — a  distance  of  about  six- 
teen miles.    This  heavy  grade  will  carry  down  more  material  than 
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ever,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  If  Mr.  Parks'  idea  is  carried  out 
the  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  make 
the  water  almost  clear,  otherwise  it  would  not  work. 

Mr.  Kercheval — What  is  your  opinion  about  building  levees  from 
Colusa  down  and  confining  the  water  of  the  Sacramento,  and  thus 
scouring  out  the  river? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  Sacramento  River,  from  Colusa  down,  could 
be  made  to  hold  all  the  water  in  extreme  floods.  There  might  be  a 
levee  made  strong  enough;  I  don't  know. 

Q. — How  high  a  levee  do  you  think  it  would  take? 

A. — It  would  take  a  levee  no  less  than  twelve  feet  high. 

Q. — How  high  are  the  levees  in  your  district  above  the  land  on  the 
inside? 

A. — About  eleven  feet,  I  should  say 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  District  Number  Six? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — How  high  is  that  levee? 

A, — About  eight  and  a  half  feet,  I  think. 

Q. — How  wide  is  it  in  your  district,  in  the  narrowest  place,  between 
the  two  levees? 

A. — About  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet. 

A.  B.  DIBBLE, 

Recalled. 

Mr.  Ostrom — I  stated  in  my  testimony  that  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gold  product  of  Yuba,  Placer,  and  Nevada  Counties 
was  one-sixth  of  the  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  taken  out.  It 
is  my  conclusion  now,  after  thinking  it  over,  that  the  mining  area 
on  the  Feather,  Yuba,  and  Bear  Rivers  has  furnished  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars. 

J.   MARCUSE, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

3Ir.  Coffey — I  am  at  present  farming  in  Sutter  County.  I  have  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  about  seven  years  in  connection  with  mer- 
chandising. I  am  acquainted  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  investi- 
gation. I  agree  with  the  statements  already  made  in  regard  to  the 
damages.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dresher  as  to  the  proportion  of  this 
debris  to  be  attributed  to  the  mines.  I  don't  think  the  agricultural 
wash  from  the  hills  would  ever  create  any  damage  alone.  I  think  it 
is  mostly  caused  by  the  mines.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  reme- 
died as  soon  as  possible,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  mines  and  the 
farmers.  I  think  a  commission  should  be  appointed  with  full 
power  to  act.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  practicable  mode.  A  few 
men  can  act  better  than  a  great  number.  I  would  not  favor  a  plan 
of  having  them  report  to  the  Legislature;  that  would  only  cause 
delay.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  about  raising  the  money ; 
it  would  require  an  immense  amount  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  entire  State,  and  I  think  the  State  at  large  should 
contribute  towards  it.  I  would  not  tax  the  agricultural  interests 
separately,  because  tliey  would  be  taxed  to  raise  the  general  State 
tax.  I  would  place  a  special  tax  on  the  mining  interests,  because  it 
is  the  mines  that  causes  the  damage.  I  believe  that  levees  are  of  no 
use  whatever  unless  you  can  make  additional  outlets  for  the  water. 
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Mr.  Kercheval — "Where  would  you  construct  these  canals — at  what 
point? 

A. — That  would  be  entirely  a  question  of  engineering  skill. 

Q. — What  effect  would  this  canal  have  on  the  Sacramento  River? 

A. — It  would  take  an  immense  pressure  from  the  levees  which  you 
construct. 

Q. — There  is  an  immense  amount  of  this  debris  carried  in  the 
water.  Now,  you  divert  this  water  at  Knight's  Landing,  where  it  is 
nearly  clear;  by  diverting  half  of  the  water,  say,  would  not  that 
decrease  the  scouring  force  of  the  river  so  that  the  bed  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  would  fill  up  faster  below? 

A. — I  believe  in  high  water  stages  there  would  still  be  all  the  water 
that  the  Sacramento  could  carry,  and  the  scouring  force  would  not 
be  diminished. 

Q. — How  would  it  be  in  low  water,  the  time  when  it  fills  up  the 
most  ? 

A. — My  idea  of  the  canal  is  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  after  it 
gets  to  a  certain  height,  and  when  the  water  recedes  to  a  certain 
stage  turn  it  all  in  the  river. 

X.    S.    HANLIN,    M.  D., 

Sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Berry — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  a  physician. 

Q. — Are  you  a  chemist,  also? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  I  have  studied  chemistry,  also. 

Q. — Now,  doctor,  give  us  your  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  matter 
carried  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  these  rivers  which  have  been 
used  for  mining  purposes. 

A. — Yesterday,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Yuba  wajs  nine  feet,  I 
obtained  from  the  center  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Yuba,  here  at 
Marysville,  a  Cjuantity  of  the  water  at  the  surface — I  could  not  go  to 
any  depth  to  get  it,  of  course.  I  find  that  it  contains  six  hundred 
anci  forty  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  imperial  gallon  ;  that  is,  one 
part  solid  matter  to  one  hundred  and  ten  parts  liquid.  _  That  is  less 
than  one  per  cent. ;  that  is,  from  the  surface  of  the  river.  That  is 
the  amount  usual  in  common  water.  Now,  according  to  scientific 
reports,  the  River  Thames  carries,  at  the  London  Bridge,  twenty-four 
and  eleven-tenths  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  imperial  gallon.  _  That 
was  taken  two  hours  after  the  flood-tide.  At  another  point,  in  the 
center  of  the  river,  it  carries  twenty-two  grains  to  the  gallon. 

Q. — Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  water  contains  six 
hundred  and  forty  grains,  while  the  water  of  the  Thames  contains 
but  twenty-four? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Then  this  contains  about  fifteen  times  as  much  solid  matter 
as  that? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  about  that. 

Mr.  Smith — Have  you  ever  read  any  of  the  methods  by  which  sci- 
entists have  determined  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  water? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.— What  are  they? 

A. — Evaporation  is  one  method,  specific  gravity  is  another. 

Q. — Isn't  it  generallv  known  that  the  onlv  actual  method  of  deter- 
18' 
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mining  the  amount  of  solid  matter  held  in  water  is  by  evaporation? 

A.— Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  only  exact  method. 

Q. — Haven't  you  read  that  the  method  of  determining  by  specific 
gravity  is  uncertain? 

A.— That  would  depend  on  the  matter  in  solution.  I  know  that 
the  Yuba  River  water  is  quite  free  from  silts  in  solution  when  it  is 
settled.  I  didn't  have  the  time  to  test  the  matter  exactly.  I  tested  it 
simply  by  weight.  I  compared  it  with  distilled  Avater.  I  weighed  it 
on  very  accurate  scales. 

Q. — You  have  known  of  the  method  adopted  of  determining  the 
earthy  matter  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Where  Professor  Rouges  made  the  examination  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  read  of  it. 

Q. — What  was  his  method  ? 

A. — My  recollection  is  that  he  adopted  the  method  of  evaporation. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  also,  in  his  report,  that  he  thought  it  was 
utterly  unreliable  ? 

A. — I  am  not  positive  now  about  that.  I  have  not  seen  it  lately. 
In  making  this  examination  I  simply  thought  I  was  competent  to 
take  the  amount  coming  down  the  Yuba  River  and  compare  it  with 
the  waters  of  other  rivers.  Of  course,  the  matter  of  silts  in  solution 
would  not  figure  much  in  a  gallon. 

3Ii'.  Coffey — Have  you  ever  made  any  other  kind  of  tests? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  tested  it  by  evaporation  also. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  ? 

A. — There  is  no  diff'erence,  only  you  can  weigh  it  more  accurately. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  in  the  two  tests  ?    Was  it  about  the  same  in  both  cases? 

A. — Yes,  sir,  about  the  same — very  nearly.  I  have  tested  it  both 
ways,  but  not  in  this  instance;  not  with  the  waters  of  this  river. 

Q. — Under  the  same  conditions  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

3Ir.  Berry — Would  not  the  Avater  vary  xevy  much  at  different 
stages?  In  summer  time,  when  the  water  is  low,  would  it  not  con- 
tain more  solid  matter? 

A. — I  never  examined  it  at  that  time,  but  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  solid  matter  when  the  water  is  low. 

Q. — Then,  take  the  water  here  at  one  stage  of  the  Yuba  and  test  it, 
and  then  take  it  at  another  stage,  and  the  same  amount  of  water 
might  contain  more  solid  matter? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour. 

3Ir.  Smith — It  is  supposed  that  earthy  matter  has  a  specific  gravity 
not  far  from  two ;  so  that  if  it  is  by  Aveight  less  than  one  per  cent,  it 
would  be  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  bulk  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

3Ir.  Berry — If  the  water  could  have  been  taken  near  the  bottom,  it 
would  have  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter? 

A. — Most  certainly.    I  took  mine  from  the  surface  of  the  Avater. 

Q. — There  has  been  a  question  here  in  reference  to  the  proposition 
of  appointing  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  Avith  full  powers  to  act,  and 
to  employ  a  corps  of  engineers  to  investigate  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
some  plan  of  action. 

A. — I  think  I  Avould  favor  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  scientific 
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men  or  civil  engineers,  without  investing  them  with  any  powers 
until  after  they  make  their  report. 

3Ir.  Parks — I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  in  favor,  as  soon  as 
the  remedy  is  found,  of  applying  it  immediately,  or  whether  you 
would  postpone  it? 

A. — I  would  apply  it  at  once,  sir. 

llr.  Kercheval — Are  you  in  favor  of  furnishing  the  money  to  apply 
this  remedy  at  once  ? 

A. — I  think  there  should  be  a  division  amongst  all ;  all  interests 
should  join  in  doing  the  work. 

Q. — Are  you  in  favor  of  having  this  commission  appointed,  and 
giving  them  full  power  to  apply  the  remedy,  without  any  further 
action? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  too  much.  _ 

Mr.  Parks — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  commission  should  report 
to  another  Legislature,  and  then  that  Legislature  should  appoint 
another  commission  to  apply  the  remedy? 

A. — As  I  said  before,  I  would  have  it  applied  at  once.  I  think  the 
matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  apply  the  remedy  before  another 
two  years.     It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

T.    W.    REESE, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  reside  at  Oroville,  California.  My  profession  is  that  of  a  civil 
engineer  and  surveyor.  I  have  followed  this  calling  in  California 
for  about  twenty  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  State — in  the  valleys 
and  in  the  mountains — in  Nevada  County  and  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
in  connection  with  different  railroads.  I  have  followed  it  here 
about  six  years. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  had  considerable  to  do  with  some  of  the  levee 
work  above  here  on  the  Yuba.  Now,  go  ahead  and  make  a  statement 
to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  you  found — give  us  your 
opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  this  levee  system  holding  the  water,  and 
how  long  they  will  hold  it,  adopting  the  levee  principle  throughout 
the  State  for  the  water-courses? 

A. — I  approve  of  the  levee  system  in  preference  to  any  other  for 
controlling  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  but  I  don't  think  the  levee  sys- 
tem, as  at  present  conducted,  is  sufficient.  In  other  words,  the  levee 
system  now  is  a  district  system ;  one  district,  or  one  locality,  leveeing 
against  another.  But  the  leveeing  of  the  rivers  I  consider  the  best 
way  to  control  the  water. 

Q. — You  heard  these  gentlemen  make  statements  in  regard  to  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a  general  levee  system — give  us  your  opinion 
on  that  point? 

A. — Well,  sir,  I  should,  if  the  matter  was  left  to  me  entirely,  to 
undertake  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands  from  overflow — I 
should  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  valleys,  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley — and  adopt  some  system  of  levees 
that  would  reclaim  the  whole  together,  and  protect  the  valleys. 

Q. — You  would  protect  the  lands  now  used  and  reclaim  the  swamp 
lands  by  one  general  system? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  first  Board  of  Swamp  Land  Commissioners,  of 
which  Mr.  Dresher  was  a  member,  adopted  a  system  of  reclaiming 
localities  separately,  and,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  don't  know 
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of  any  one  particular  district  that  has  been  reclaimed  in  that  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Parks. — Do  you  believe  that  all  the  waters  of  this  valley  can  be 
confined  within  their  channels  with  a  proper  levee  system,  and  car- 
ried to  the  bay? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  do  you  think  that  all  the  heavy  material,  the  sand  and 
gravel  coming  down,  can  be  penned  up  and  retained  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  that,  in  addition  to  carrying  the  water,  these  rivers  will 
scour  out  the  channel  and  carry  this  light  material  on  to  the  bay? 

A. — I  think  it  would  have  that  tendency  during  high  water.  It 
would  deposit  a  portion  of  it  during  low  stages,  and  move  it  when 
the  water  is  high,  provided  it  is  confined  as  suggested. 

3Ir.  Kercheval. — What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  scouring  forces 
of  the  rivers,  provided  a  system  was  adopted  of  cutting  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento  Eiver  at  some  place  which  might  be  designated, 
and  diverting  a  great  portion  of  the  water  from  the  rivers  into 
canals? 

A. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  reflect  sometime  and  study  the 
matter  thoroughly  before  it  should  be  done ;  that  is  my  impression. 
I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

3Ir.  Ostrom — Now,  in  regard  to  this  scouring  of  the  streams,  how 
does  it  come  that  the  Feather  River,  at  Oroville,  has  filled  up  so 
much  when  it  is  not  out  of  its  banks.  The  Yuba  River  here,  under 
the  bridge,  is  another  instance.  Feather  River,  wherever  you  con- 
fine it,  has  it  filled  or  not  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  it  is  filled  all  the  way. 

Q. — Does  not  that  disprove  this  theory  in  regard  to  the  river  scour- 
ing out  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  think  when  the  flood  comes 
and  brings  down  the  sediment  and  mud  with  it,  that  it  carries  it 
along,  and  as  the  water  subsides  it  deposits. 

Q. — Now,  right  close  to  this  place  we  find  the  Yuba  River  with  a 
strong  current,  and  we  see  that  river  filling  continually,  notwith- 
standing the  waters  are  confined.  Now,  does  not  that  disprove  the 
theory  of  the  bottoms  of  the  streams  scouring  out?  Here  are 
instances  right  here.  I  want  to  know  how  these  things  can  be 
accounted  for. 

A. — I  don't  think  these  cases  illustrate  it  at  all,  because  at  Oroville 
it  is  filled  with  large  rocks,  while  our  sand  passes  on.  There  the 
river  bed  is  filled  up  with  large  rocks. 

Mr.  Berry — Now,  you  say  that  if  the  coarser  material  was  stopped 
in  reservoirs  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  nothing  but  this 
lighter  material  be  allowed  to  come  down  here,  and  the  rivers  be 
confined  with  levees,  you  think  the  channels  would  keep  clear  ? 

A. — I  said  I  believed  the  tendency  would  be  to  scour  it  out  during 
high  water,  but  in  low  water  it  would  deposit  the  lighter  particles 
again. 

Q. — Then,  having  high  water  enough,  it  would  work  on  down,  and 
not  fill  up  as  it  passes  here? 

A. — No,  sir,  if  the  water  was  confined  with  proper  levees. 

Q. — Now,  do  you  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  precipitating  and 
retaining  this  coarser  material  by  building  reservoirs? 

A.  I  do,  certainly.  I  think  the  proper  engineering  skill  could 
devise  means  by  which  this  coarser  material  could  be  retained  in  the 
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mountains,  and  the  lighter  material  carried  on  to  the  bay.  That  is 
a  matter  for  investigation  entirely. 

Mr.  Coffey — You  say  this  matter  could  be  carried  down  to  the  bay. 
AVhat  would  become  of  it  after  it  got  there  ? 

A. — I  stated  that  if  the  waters  of  the  rivers  were  confined  during 
flood-time,  when  the  waters  were  high,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
carry  off  this  lighter  material,  but  as  the  water  subsided  it  would 
deposit  again.  How  far  it  would  carry  it  I  do  not  know ;  it  might 
carry  it  to  the  bay  provided  the  waters  were  confined.  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  to  deposit  it  on  the  way. 

Q. — It  would  not  go  out  into  the  ocean  ? 

A. — I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  deposit  it  around  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  Possibly  some  of  it  might  go  out  into  the  ocean.  I 
remember  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt3''-one  I  went  down  and  a 
stream  of  muddy  water  was  seen  rapidly  passing  out  the  Heads.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  shoal  around  the  sides 
of  the  bay.  I  don't  know  sufficient  about  the  tides  there  to  know 
whether  they  have  any  scouring  force  or  not.  I  think,  perhaps,  they 
would  keep  a  channel  open ;  that  is  my  impression ;  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Ostrom — You  say  you  saw  this  muddy  water  passing  out  of  the 
Heads? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  during  the  great  flood. 

Q. — If  that  filled  the  channels  when  they  had  banks,  which  were 
the  same  as  levees — the  banks  and  the  deep  channel  were  the  same 
as  if  they  were  leveed  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  waters  have  ever  been  confined  yet.  The 
district  levee  system  has  been  entirely  local.  There  has  been  no 
regular  system  adopted. 

Committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacramento. 


Sacramento,  February  — ,  1878. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  State  Capitol.  Present — Messrs.  Ostrom, 
Garver,  Coffey,  Waters,  and  Kercheval. 

J.    H.    KEYES, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  live  on  Bear  River,  Sutter  County.  I  am  a  farmer  by  occu- 
pation. I  have  resided  there  ever  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  I  am  acquainted  with  that  country  as  it  now  is,  and 
as  it  was  before  this  change  took  place.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  when  I  first  settled  there,  it  was  a  clear,  running  stream, 
with  well  defined  banks,  and  it  remained  so  until  about  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  or  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  when  it  com- 
menced to  fill  up,  and  since  that  it  has  entirely  obliterated  the  chan- 
nel, running  over  the  bottom  lands  in  every  direction.  The  fill  that 
has  taken  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  on  Bear  River,  is  about 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  channel,  and  about  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Bear  River  with  the  Feather  the  fill  over  the  bottom 
lands  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  raised  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 
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3Ir.  Waters — Have  you  examined  the  substance  of  which  this  is 
composed  to  say  whether  it  comes  from  the  farming  lands  or  the 
mines? 

A. — I  have,  sir,  and  I  can  say  that  it  comes  from  the  mines  entirely, 
or  nearly  so.  The  substance  that  comes  from  the  farming  lands  is 
but  a  small  proportion,  variously  estimated — and  perhaps  I  am  mak- 
ing a  lower  estimate — but  I  don't  think  that  the  fill  that  has  come  to 
our  country  from  the  farming  lands  or  natural  wash,  amounts  to  any 
percentage  at  all.  Reducing  it  to  a  nicety,  I  don't  think  it  amounts 
to  a  one-thousandth  part  of  the  fill  that  has  come  over  that  country. 
As  to  the  character  of  this  fill — there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  productiveness  of  it.  This  substance  is  entirely  destruc- 
tive to  all  vegetation,  except  the  willow  and  the  cottonwood.  There 
have  been  statements  made  as  to  the  richness  of  it,  and  its  great 
value  for  i)otato  raising.  The  facts  are,  that  the  stream  on  which  I 
live  is  a  large  potato  raising  section,  and  the  potatoes  grow,  without 
exception,  on  the  original  soil  that  has  been  protected  by  levees. 
There  is  only  now  and  then  a  piece  that  will  grow  potatoes,  of  the 
filled  land,  and  then  it  only  gives  a  very  small  yield. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  noticed  this  fill ;  does  it  change?  For  instance : 
Say  a  piece  of  ground  is  washed  over  with  debris  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  this  year;  would  it  not,  in  several  years,  from  the  action  of  the 
air,  become  decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  better  than  it  would  be 
fresh? 

A. — Well,  I  will  state  my  experience.  About  the  first  fill  we 
received  down  there  was  a  light  material,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
was  rich.  Now  the  fill  is  a  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  and  has  no  pro- 
ductive qualities  of  its  own.  The  character  of  the  fill  has  changed 
from  what  it  was  when  I  first  came  there.  The  first  that  covered  the 
lands  was  a  fi.ne,  sedimentary  deposit;  they  are  now  coarse  gravel,  and 
even  rocks  in  some  places.  There  has  been  a  continual  filling  up 
from  year  to  year,  and  day  to  day.  I  estimate  that  the  total  area  of 
land  injured— or,  in  other  words,  not  now  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
in  the  Counties  of  Yuba,  Placer,  and  Sutter,  by  reason  of  this  fill, 
at  about  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  that  of  the  very  best  character  of 
land  we  have  in  the  whole  country. 

3fr.  Garver — Is  that  on  Bear  River  alone  ? 

A. — No,  sir  ;  the  whole  of  it — there  are  three  counties  ;  there  is  a 
portion  of  Placer  County.  That  land  was  of  the  best  quality  there 
was  in  the  country.  It  was  capable  of  producing  crops  yielding  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  how  much  would  you  estimate  that  land  to  be 
worth — what  would  be  its  value  at  this  time? 

A.-;-I  would  estimate  that  land  at  this  time,  if  it  was  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  was  before  this  debris  came  on  it,  basing  my  rate  of 
valuation  on  the  lands  in  other  portions  free  from  debris,  to  be  from 
sixty  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre. 

Q.— Don't  you  think  that  this  land,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  if  this 
sediment  was  stopped,  would  recover  ? 

A. — I  think  there  is  a  large  portion  of  it,  if  it  could  be  protected 
from  the  yearly  overflow  of  sand,  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
recover.  Perhaps  a  small  portion,  where  it  is  entirely  sand,  would 
never  become  valuable — at  least,  not  in  a  long  term  of  years. 

Q. — There  was  one  question  asked  in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of 
these  streams.    Do  you  think  it  would  take  a  very  long  time,  pro- 
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vided  this  debris  is  kept  out  of  the  streams,  for  them  to  scour  out 
the  channels  to  their  original  depth. 

A. — My  opinion  is  that  if  the  waters  could  be  purified  that  they 
would  deepen  the  channel  and  run  within  the  banks,  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  Perhaps  in  two  or  three  winters  they  would 
cut  down  the  channels  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  from  over- 
flow. 

Q. — Hasn't  there  been  overflows  before  there  was  any  mining  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  these  bottoms  always  overflowed,  but  not  to  the 
extent  they  do  now. 

Q. — Did  the  overflows  in  early  times,  before  there  was  any  debris, 
injure  any  of  this  land? 

A. — They  didn't  injure  it  at  all ;  the  lands  could  be  ploughed  in 
two  weeks  after  a  flood.  The  original  marginal  space  there  on  the 
rivers  has  extended  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width. 

3Ir.  Garver — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  wasn't  there  a  long 
time  then  that  they  had  to  go  out  of  Marysville  entirely  by  boats  ? 

A. — There  was  ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  high  water  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  not  by  the  rains.  This  lasted  gener- 
ally only  a  few  days,  and  soon  run  off. 

Q. — Wasn't  it  the  same  way  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
and  two  again  ? 

A. — Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  two  was  when  this  debris 
first  began  to  come  down  and  settle.  There  was  considerable  on  the 
Yuba.  It  was  distributed  in  the  lower  sags  of  the  land  and  made 
them  muddy. 

ilfr.  Ostrom — What  is  the  comparative  diff'erence  between  the  win- 
ters spoken  of  and  the  present  one  ? 

A. — Well,  this  winter  we  have  not  had  near  the  water  we  had  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  two,  though  where  the  lands 
have  been  unprotected  by  levees,  they  spread  over  a  great  deal  more 
country  than  they  did  in  those  j^ears. 

l/r.  Berry — You  stated  a  while  ago  that  there  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  acres  destroyed,  and  you  estimated  the  value 
of  that  land  at  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre.  Would  it  be 
worth  that  now  if  it  was  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  this 
debris  came  on  it  ?    What  is  that  land  worth  now  ? 

A. — I  don't  think  the  market  value  of  those  lands  now,  averaging 
them  all  the  way  through,  would  be  over  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Per- 
haps there  are  choice  spots  that  would  bring  more  than  that.  Fif- 
teen dollars  an  acre,  on  average,  would  perhaps  be  high.  The 
amount  of  dead  loss  would  be  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  at  least. 

Q. — You  include,  in  making  up  this  average,  spots  that  have  been 
leveed  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Q. — You  mean  by  that,  direct  damage  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  in  the  general  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  personal  property  and  improvements,  had  it 
remained  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was? 

A. — Well,  it  is  a  unanimous  calculation  that  the  improvements 
and  personal  property  nearly  equal  the  value  of  the  land — the 
improvements  and  personal  property  attached  thereto.  I  have  not 
made  any  figures  as  to  the  relative  value  of  it,  but  that  is  about  it. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  final  filling  up  of  the 
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streams?  You  say  that  Bear  River  and  those  streams  have  filled 
up — is  it  5'our  opinion  from  your  observations  that  the  character  of 
the  water  and  mud  passing  down  there  that  the  same  results  will 
follow  on  the  Feather  and  Sacramento? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  see  any  other  result  if  it  continues.  If  they 
continue  to  dump  this  debris  into  the  streams  it  must  in  time  oblit- 
erate the  channels  of  the  Sacramento  and  other  streams, 

Q. — The  filling  of  the  bays  would  also  follow? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  Water  runs  down  hill,  and  has  a  greater  carrying 
capacity  as  you  increase  the  grade. 

Q. — Have  you  any  remedy  in  your  mind  for  this  evil? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it.  The  most  available  remedy  is  to 
stop  putting  mud  into  the  rivers;  stop  the  hydraulic  miners  from 
using  these  streams  as  dumping  places. 

Q. — Any  other  remedy  that  you  think  of? 

A. — I  have  thought  of  a  good  many  different  plans,  but  all  of  them, 
when  you  come  to  file  them  down,  present  a  good  many  obstacles. 
One  plan  I  have  thought  of,  is  to  build  dams  in  the  caiions  at  certain 
distances,  and  divert  the  debris  into  them,  so  that  only  the  lighter 
particles  would  come  down. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  mine  any  yourself? 

A. — I  mined  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fiftj^ 

Q. — Have  you  recently  been  in  the  mountains  to  observe  the 
hydraulic  mining? 

A. — Yes,  I  have  been  there  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  hj^draulic  mining  is  on  the  increase? 
_  A. — Yes  sir,  it  certanly  is ;  new  claims  are  being  opened  up  all  the 
time. 

Q. — Has  it  ever  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  that  mining  could 
be  prosecuted  in  any  other  way  than  it  is  now  ;  in  other  words,  if 
hydraulic  mining  should  be  declared  a  nuisance  and  abated,  could 
they  obtain  the  gold  in  any  other  manner  ? 

A. — My  observation  has  been  that  in  a  good  many  of  the  hydraulic 
mines  the  pay  dirt  only  on  the  bottom  of  the  claims  exists.  There 
are  some  few  of  these  claims  that  have  the  gold  distributed  through 
the  banks.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  those  counties 
that  the  gold  could  be  taken  out  by  the  drifting  process  instead  of  by 
hydraulic  mining.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Ostrom — When  this  committee  was  at  Marysville,  the  question 
was  asked  there  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  leveeing  these  rivers, 
and  the  probability  of  being  able  to  keep  the  debris  in  the  rivers, 
and  washing  it  down  with  the  waters,  by  keeping  the  waters  and  the 
debris  confined  within  the  levees.  Give  us  your  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

A.— My  opinion  is  that  the  levee  system  is  not  an  impossibility ; 
but  with  the  present  amount  of  debris  in  the  streams,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  build  levees  with  sufficient  strength  to  carry  all  the  waters 
with  the  filling  that  has  taken  place. 

Q. — You  are  acquainted  with  that  section  of  country — for  instance, 
the  Bear  River  country ;  about  how  much  money  has  been  expended 
on  Bear  River  alone  in  the  way  of  building  the  levees,  and  with 
what  success  ? 

A. — The  success  has  been  varied.  There  is  but  one  small  portion 
of  Bear  River  that  is  what  might  be  termed  a  success.    The  expenses 
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for  levees  on  Bear  River,  I  presume,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  close 
on  to  one  million  of  dollars. 

Q. — About  the  filling  of  Feather  River ;  how  much  has  it  filled,  to 
your  knowledge,  from  as  high  up  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it  down 
to  Vernon  ? 

A. — I  estimate,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  Feather  River,  that  the 
channel  must  have  filled  somewhere  from  six  to  ten  feet,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yuba  down.    Above  that,  I  am  not  conversant  with  it. 

3L'.  Garver — We  have  not  had  any  floods  for  two  or  three  years 
until  this  winter? 

A. — No,  sir ;  no  floods  to  amount  to  much. 

Q. — Has  the  river  filled  enough  to  show  how  much  tailings  were 
left  there  this  year;  what  particular  rise  have  you  noticed  this  year? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  was  taking  a  look  at  a  place  the  other  day  where  the 
fill  has  been  about  three  and  a  half  feet  this  winter,  clear  across  the 
bottom  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q. — How  much  has  it  filled  down  by  the  railroad  there? 

A. — Right  there  the  levees  hold  it  in  a  gorge,  and  it  don't  fill  much 
there.  You  go  below  the  railroad  there,  and  it  has  filled  a  scope  of 
country  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  three  to  five  feet 
deep,  this  winter. 

Mr.  Ostrom — State  about  how  much  it  has  filled  there  at  the  rail- 
road, and  how  often  that  road  has  been  raised,  and  how  high  it  was 
built  in  the  first  place? 

A. — I  think  the  first  road  was  something  like  eleven  feet  (my 
impression  is  that  it  was)  across  this  low  place.  I  think  it  has  been 
raised  three  times  by  the  railroad.  I  don't  know  the  exact  raise  each 
time,  but  from  two  to  four  feet  each  time. 

Mr.  Garver — Don't  the  whole  slickens  of  that  country  come  right 
in  there,  into  those  two  rivers  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  most  of  it. 

Q. — On  both  of  them,  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  canons  of  each 
stream  ? 

A. — On  Bear  River  they  extend  down  into  the  valley  on  Feather 
River.  That  is  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  by  the  river.  On 
the  Yuba  about  ten  miles.  Bear  River  extends  farther.  The  valley 
widens  coming  this  way. 

Q. — So,  really,  the  slickens  of  nearly  all  the  mines  in  that  country 
empty  into  these  two  streams? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  the  hj'draulic  mining  empties  into  these 
two  streams.  In  Nevada  County  all  of  it,  and  a  good  portion  of 
Placer  County.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it.  The}''  claim  these 
are  the  principal  hydraulic  mines  of  the  whole  State. 

WM.    PIERCE, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  reside  in  Sacramento,  and  boat  on  the  rivers.  I  have  run  a  boat 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  Feather  River,  and  some  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin. I  run  on  all  the  streams,  according  to  my  business,  but  the 
Sacramento  River  is  where  I  usually  run.  I  have  run  very  little  on 
Feather.  I  haven't  been  up  that  river  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one. 

Mr.  Waters — Are  you  familiar  with  the  course  and  bed  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, and  if  so,  how  far  up  from  the  bay? 
19' 
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A. — I  have  been  familiar  with  it  during  all  this  time  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. I  didn't  go  as  far  as  the  Rhodes'  place  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one;  I  run  up  to  Colusa  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Q. — Is  there  any  difference,  and  if  so  Avhat  difference,  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  now  and  what  it  was  when  you  first  became  acquainted 
with  it? 

A. — I  don't  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
of  the  Sacramento  after  you  get  above  Knight's  Landing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  change  in  the  banks.  I  don't  think  the  stream  has 
filled  up  any,  say  any  farther  up  than  Colusa,  and  I  don't  see  much 
filling  up  anywhere  this  side,  that  far  up. 

Q. — State  what  causes  have  been  to  work  upon  the  river,  from  that 
point  down,  chiefly,  and  also  what  causes  have  been  at  work  above? 

A. — Well,  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River  has  filled  up — and  the 
way  I  judge  of  that  is  that  it  don't  get  so  low  in  its  banks.  Now,  at 
Colusa,  it  will  go  as  low  in  its  banks  as  it  did  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one;  but  when  you  get  to  Knight's  Landing  it  don't,  and  I 
attribute  that  to  the  Feather  River  backing  it  up  and  filling  it  there. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  filling  up  of  the  Sacramento  River  at  that 
point;  but  the  Feather  River  has  filled  up,  and  that  backs  the  Avater 
up  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  From  this  point  down  it  has  filled 
up  a  good  deal.  I  suppose  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  a 
filling  up  of  the  Sacramento  has  taken  place.  In  early  times  the 
river  was,  in  places,  very  deep.  These  deep  places  have  all  filled  up, 
and  now  it  is  of  a  uniform  depth.  I  think  it  has  filled  up  fully  four 
feet  here. 

Q. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  how  high  up  the  river  would 
the  tide  flow? 

_A.— So  as  to  be  perceptible  as  far  up  as  Fremont.  You  can't  per- 
ceive it  that  far  up  now. 

Q. — About  what  point  on  the  river  that  you  can  perceive  the  tide? 

A. — Well,  six  miles  above  here  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, perhaps  two  or  three  inches,  perhaps  four  inches  at  the  highest 
tide.  About  six  miles,  or  above  that,  you  can't  perceive  that  the  tide 
makes  any  difference^-about  the  same  as  it  did  at  Fremont  twenty 
years  ago.  I  don't  think  you  can  discover  any  tide  to  amount  to  anj^- 
thing  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  above  this  place. 

Q.. — In  early  days,  about  how  high  would  the  tide  bring  the  river 
up  here  at  Sacramento  ? 

A. — About  two  feet,  I  think,  and  at  very  high  tide  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  feet  here  at  this  place.  At  present  it  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  inches  at  the  highest — eighteen  inches,  perhaps.  I  could  not 
be  positive,  but  that  is  my  opinion.  It  won't  go  very  far,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Q. — Is  there  much  farming  done  on  the  Sacramento  River,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Feather? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  farming  country  all  the  way  up  the  river. 

Q. — Is  there  a  farming  country  on  the  Sacramento  River,  above 
where  you  say  the  river  comes  down  to  the  original  low  water-mark  ? 

A. — At  Colusa  I  don't  see  but  what  the  water  goes  down  as  low  as 
it  did  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one;  in  the  banks,  I  think,  may 
be  a  trifle  lower  than  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

Q. — This  part  of  the  Sacramento  River  that  has  not  filled  up — has 
that  part  of  the  river  anygreaterfall  than  the  part  which  is  filled  up? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  fall  at 
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Colusa,  though  there  is  a  difference  between  Knight's  Landing  and 
Colusa.     The  higher  up  you  go  the  more  the  fall  increases. 

Q. — Have  you  noticed  any  particular  difference  in  the  capacitj^ 
from  this  point  where  the  filling  up  has  been  seen — any  difference  in 
its  capacity  to  axYry  off  the  waters  ? 

A. — No,  sir,  I  don't.  There  are  some  places,  perhaps,  that  the 
river  is  wider,  but  the  majority  of  it,  from  Knight's  Landing  to 
Colusa,  the  banks  have  not  changed  at  all. 

Q. — How  is  it  below? 

A. — The  banks,  from  Knight's  Landing  to  Fremont,  I  don't  think 
have  changed  at  all.  You  might  say,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Feather 
River  to  Colusa,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference,  except  a  few  places. 

Q. — Well,  from  there  down  to  the  bay,  has  it  increased  or  decreased  ? 

A. — It  has  decreased,  because  it  has  filled  up  a  great  deal ;  that  is, 
the  bars  have  been  filled  up  in  many  places ;  after  you  get  below  the 
Feather  River,  filled  up  a  great  deal  farther  than  they  were,  so  at 
low  stages  of  water  they  are  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  there  are  places 
where  the  bars  have  been  filled  up  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feet  farther  than  thej'  were  in  early  times,  by  reason  of  the  sediment. 
From  Sacramento  down  to  the  bay,  the  same  way,  though  not  so 
much  as  it  is  above  Sacramento. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  noticed  the  overflow  in  early  days  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — As  near  as  you  can  approximate  the  rain  fall,  do  floods  get  to 
be  an}'  worse,  or  better  ? 

A. — They  are  getting  worse.  I  think  the  same  amount  of  water 
flowing  down  the  Sacramento  River  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  would  not  have  made  as  much  water  this  side  of  the  Feather 
River  as  it  does  now.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  near  as 
much.  Above  there  I  don't  know  as  it  makes  any  difference.  Since 
this  very  highest  water  I  have  only  been  up  as  high  as  the  mouth  of 
Feather  River  during  the  present  flood. 

Q. — Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the 
rivers  of  late  years  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  there  is  not  near  so  many  as  there  used  to  be. 

Q. — What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 

A. — Well,  my  opinion  is,  one  cause  of  it  was  the  muddy  water,  and 
another  cause  is  the}^  are  fished  so  much  that  very  few  get  a  chance 
to  get  up  the  river.  In  early  days  a  great  many  salmon  used  to  run 
up  to  Right's  place,  and  now  there  is  very  rarely  any  salmon  caught  up 
there.  A  great  many  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  muddy  water.  The 
Sacramento  River,  even  when  it  is  not  filled  up,  is  not  so  clear  as  it 
used  to  be.  That  is  because  it  washes  its  banks  more  than  it  used  to 
do  before  steamboats  run  on  the  river,  and  before  the}''  cleared  off  the 
banks.  That  is  one  cause  of  the  banks  washing.  The  steamboats 
running  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  greatest  cause  of  the 
.decrease  of  the  fish  is  there  are  so  many  large  fisheries,  so  much  fish- 
ing, that  they  are  mostly  caught  before  they  get  up  there.  That  is 
the  main  cause. 

Q. — About  what  is  the  average  height  to  which  the  water  has  been 
elevated  by  reason  of  the  streams  filling  up  with  debris.  How  many 
feet  above  the  old  low  water-mark  is  it  at  present? 

A. — Well,  at  Knight's  Landing,  I  suppose  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet,  perhaps  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  from  there  to  Feather 
River  it  increases.     At  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  the  Avater,  at 
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low  water,  is  six  feet  above  what  it  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one. 

Q. — Now  pass  on  down,  say  to  Sacramento  ? 

A. — Well,  at  Sacramento  I  should  say  not  less  than  four  feet,  and 
farther  down  it  diminishes  again.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  it 
is  greater  on  account  of  the  sediment.  Here  in  town  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  it  would  be.  Down  at  Steamboat  Slough  I  think  the 
water  goes  as  low  as  ever.  I  don't  think  it  affects  it  there.  From 
there  to  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  it  has  filled  a  great  deal. 

Q. — Do  you  notice  any  bars  forming  down  in  the  bay? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  they  have  formed  a  good  deal ;  the  middle  ground  in 
Suisun  Bay  has  built  up.  At  low  tide  it  shows;  I  don't  know  but 
this  is  one  hundred  acres  of  filled  ground,  what  we  call  the  middle 
ground,  and  twenty  years  ago  you  would  not  have  seen  five  acres.  It 
has  increased  considerable. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  those  deposits  ? 

A. — No,  sir ;  I  know  by  sounding  the  rate  of  the  fill.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  light  substance,  what  you  would  call  sediment  or  light 
sand.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  sand,  and  in  other  places  it  is  a 
substance  lighter  than  sand.  I  never  examined  it  more  than  to  put 
a  pole  down  into  it.  It  is  of  a  sort  of  yellow  clay  color.  In  many 
places  around  the  bay  I  find  black  dirt.  There  is  no  sediment  in 
that.    That  is  always  there — the  black  dirt. 

Q. — Did  you  find  this  yellow  sediment  anywhere  except  where  the 
rivers  have  washed  in. 

A. — No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  except  where  it  comes  from 
the  rivers. 

Mr.  Garver — I  understood  you  that  the  river  had  a  greater  grade 
from  Colusa  up. 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  that  the  river  would  change  its  channel? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — It  is  sandy  bottom  in  some  places? 

A. — No;  for  twenty-five  miles  above  Colusa  it  has  some  sand  and 
some  gravel;  higher  up  it  is  all  gravel.  There  are  changes,  but  the 
bottoms  are  sand  and  gravel. 

Q. — When  it  changes  its  channel  and  cuts  a  new  channel  out  it 
naturally  has  to  throw  that  sand  down  to  the  next  bar  below? 

A. — Yes,  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  that. 

Ilr.  Kercheval — You  say  you  have  run  both  on  the  Sacramento  and 
on  the  San  Joaquin  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  very  little  on  the  latter  stream. 

Q. — Now,  in  your  examinations,  about  what  proportion  of  this  fill- 
ing comes  from  the  mines  and  what  proportion  from  the  farming 
lands? 

A. — Well,  on  the  Sacramento  River  I  should  say  ninety-nine  one- 
hundreths  of  it  comes  from  the  mines.  That  from  the  farming  lands 
is  a  very  small  proportion. 

■  Q. — You  stated  that  the  Sacramento  River  has  not  filled  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Feather? 

A. — No,  sir;  not  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 

Q. — Now  if  this  debris,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  was  from 
farming  lands,  the  upper  Sacramento  River  would  be  filled  up  just  as 
much? 
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A. — Yes,  sir;  just  as  much.  The  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River 
wash  as  much  as  they  do  on  Feather  River. 

Q. — Would  not  the  same  state  of  facts  exist  on  the  San  Joacjuin? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  whether  that  has  filled 
any  or  not. 

Captain  Foster — Do  you  remember  about  what  the  depth  of  water 
was  along  the  city  front  when  you  first  commenced  running  here? 

A. — I  think  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  we  had  about,  in 
low  water,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  water  along  the  city  front. 

Q. — That  was  about  the  depth  of  water  extending  across  to  the 
other  shore? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  deepest  water  was  about  the  middle,  or 
perhaps  along  the  Sacramento  side. 

CAPTAIN   ALBERT    FOSTER, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

j\Iy  occupation  is  that  of  a  steamboat  captain.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  these  rivers  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one.  I  have  run  on  all  the  streams,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
Upper  Sacramento,  and  on  the  river  between  here  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Waters — Describe  the  changes  j'ou  have  noticed  since  that 
time? 

A. — Well,  starting  from  the  Upper  Sacramento,  I  can  notice  no 
filling  in  there  since  the  time  I  commenced  running.  I  had  sound- 
ings, but  I  haven't  them.  I  have  soundings  taken  on  the  river  all 
the  way  from  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  clear  down  to  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  I  have  found  shoal  places  below 
Right's  place,  at  that  time,  which  I  have  never  seen  since.  The 
banks  up  there  are  of  such  a  nature  that  in  high  water  they  kept 
cutting,  and  the  river  kept  changing  all  the  time.  Still,  the  current 
is  such  that  the  bed  would  not  fill.  I  would  not  change  much  from 
Captain  Pierce's  statement,  until  you  get  down  to  Knight's  Landing. 
From  Knight's  Landing  down  to  Fremont,  the  Feather  River  backs 
up  the  water  so  that  now  we  run  over  places  where  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one  was  dry  bars.  There  are  bars  there  now,  but 
there  is  water  enough,  from  the  backing  up  of  the  Feather,  to  enable 
us  to  run  right  over  them.  The  filling  in  of  the  river  from  Fremont, 
down  all  the  way  to  the  Feather  River,  is  much  more  I  think  than 
many  of  them  think.  I  have  some  facts  in  reference  to  this  river, 
immediately  in  front  of  this  town.  In  my  judgment,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  the  river  would  average  about  twenty-four 
feet,  from  shore  to  shore,  in  front  of  the  city  here  at  Sacramento.  I 
sounded  the  river  to-day,  so  as  to  give  facts.  The  lowest  water  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  was  two  feet  nine  inches  above  that 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  In  speaking  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  I  refer  to  the  gauge  that  has  been  kept  here — the 
'forty-nine  gauge.  That  was  here  before  there  Avas  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  rivers.  The  lowest  water  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  was  two  feet  nine  inches  above  that  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine;  the  lowest  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
was  four  feet  nine  inches  above  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  the  lowest  water  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Octo- 
ber, was  four  feet  five  inches  above  the  'forty-nine  gauge ;   the  lowest 
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in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  October,  was  seven  feet  one 
inch  above  the  'forty-nine  gauge ;  the  lowest  water  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven,  in  September  and  October,  this  last  fall, 
was  five  feet  three  inches  above  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine. 

Q. — Now,  as  to  the  seasons;  how  did  the  seasons  prior  to  this  time 
compare — were  they  drier  or  wetter? 

A. — I  think  never  but  once  since  I  have  been  here  was  there  less 
water  in  the  river  than  there  was  this  past  season — eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven.  At  that  time  the  difference  was  five  feet 
three  inches.  There  was  an  average  depth  to  the  river  along  the 
city  front  here,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  twenty-four 
feet,  at  low  water.  This  depth  extended  nearly  clear  across  the 
river.  The  average  depth  in  front  of  Sacramento,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  in  low  water,  would  not  exceed  eight  feet ; 
and  as  the  water  was  five  feet  three  inches  above  that  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  it  would  show  a  filling  of  debris  equal  to 
twenty-one  feet  three  inches — solid  filling  in.  I  have  made  sound- 
ings to-day,  starting  on  the  Sacramento  side  and  going  on  a  line 
below  the  piers  across  to  the  Yolo  side,  about  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  bridge;  we  sounded  between  the  piers.  We  found  by 
these  soundings  forty-five  feet  of  water  on  the  Sacramento  side,  next 
forty-two,  next  thirty-six,  next  thirty-six,  and  last  thirty.  Again, 
opposite  I  Street,  we  started  with  forty-five  feet,  next  sounding, 
going  across,  thirty-eight  feet,  next  thirty-three  feet,  and  the  last 
thirty-three.  Opposite  K  Street,  the  first  sounding  was  thirty-six 
feet,  next  thirty-six  feet,  next  thirty  feet,  and  last  twenty-four  feet. 
These  were  made,  all  of  them,  in  a  straight  line  across  the  river. 
Opposite  M  Street,  the  soundings  were  thirty  feet,  twenty-seven  feet, 
thirty  feet,  and  twenty-one  feet.  Opposite  P  Street,  twenty-seven  feet, 
twenty-seven  feet,  twenty-seven  feet,  twenty-one  feet.  Opposite  the 
gas-works,  on  Y  Street,  thirty  feet,  twenty-seven  feet,  twenty-one 
feet,  and  eighteen  feet.  This  gives  an  average  of  thirty  feet  five 
inches  on  all  the  soundings.  The  water  on  the  gauge  was  twenty- 
two  feet  one  inch — on  the  gauge  at  the  time,  at  K  Street.  The 
soundings  were  both  above  and  below  that  gauge.  The  average 
depths,  compared  with  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  would  be 
eight  feet  four  inches.  Deducting  twenty-two  feet  one  inch  shows 
that  the  debris  at  this  time  is  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  more  than  it 
was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  scouring  away  dur- 
ing this  flood,  according  to  these  figures,  would  be  five  feet  seven 
inches.  That  is  from  bank  to  bank.  The  washing  out  has  been  five 
feet  seven  inches  during  this  last  flood.  That  will  overrun,  take  it 
all  along  the  river.  It  has  scoured  out  more  than  that,  take  all  along 
the  river.  This  shows  that  the  flood  has  scoured  the  channel  out 
on  the  Sacramento  side  here  about  down  to  the  original  channel  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  but  it  has  not  done  so  on  the  Yolo 
side. 

Q. — From  your  knowledge  of  the  river,  have  other  deep  places 
filled  in  in  about  the  same  proportion? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  about  the  same. 

Q. — In  early  days,  about  what  proportion  of  the  river  beds  was 
occupied  by  bars  and  deep  places  ? 

A. — There  were  very  few  bars — what  we  call  bars — in  early  days. 
There  were  shoals — the  Hog's  Back,  and  several  bars  down  that  way. 
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I  suppose  we  would  carry  an  average  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms 
of  water  in  early  days — all  except  these  particular  shoals  I  speak  of. 
The  average  now,  I  should  say,  would  not  be  half  that  much.  These 
bars  and  shoal  places  are  much  shallower  now  than  they  were  then. 

Mr.  Garver — How  much  has  it  raised  at  Hickox  Shoals? 

A. — Well,  we  have,  as  against  eleven  feet,  less  than  six  feet  this  last 
season.  The  debris  has  raised,  I  think,  more  in  proportion,  because 
the  water  don't  go  as  low  in  its  banks.  But  where  we  would  have  six 
feet  at  low  tide  this  year  we  used  to  have  eleven  feet. 

Mr.  Kercheval— Speaking  of  Hickox  Shoals,  you  say  now  the  relative 
condition  is  as  six  to  eleven. 

A. — In  the  channel. 

Q. — So  in  early  times  you  went  almost  anywhere  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir ;  we  generally  made  about  one  crossing.  AVhere  there 
is  a  dry  bar  this  summer  we  generally  had  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
early  days. 

Q. — What  do  you  think  of  the  relative  carrying  capacity  of  the 
river,  take  it  from  Sacramento  down  to  the  bay,  compared  to  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty? 

A. — Well,  it  is,  in  times  of  flood,  perhaps  one-quarter  less,  maybe 
not  that  much  difference.  The  water  now,  from  the  first  rise,  goes 
off  quickly,  more  so  than  the  same  amount  of  water  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  because  there  is  more  fall. 

Q. — Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  tides? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  tides  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  I 
have  seen  schooners  swung  up  stream  right  here  in  town.  Then  the 
tide  used  to  go  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  The  tide  at  Fremont 
used  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  At  Knight's  Landing  it  was 
perceptible — some  three  or  four  inches — so  it  would  show  on  the 
bars.  The  tides  this  last  season — I  don't  think  our  highest  tides 
exceed  eight  or  ten  inches  here  at  Sacramento.  Only  a  very  full 
tide  is  seen  at  all  here.     Full  tides  swell  the  river  a  little. 

3Ir.  Garver — How  is  the  water  on  the  Hog's  Back  bar  ? 

A. — There  is  about  the  same  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  water. 
There  has  been  a  wing  dam  there.  But  at  low  water  it  is  not  over 
six  feet  on  an  average.  I  have  not  been  there  to  sound  it  for  two  or 
three  years.    It  used  to  carry  eleven  feet,  in  high  tide,  in  early  days. 

Q. — Isn't  it  more  than  six  feet  now  at  high  tide? 

A. — Yes,  sir.     But  five  feet  at  low  water. 

Q. — What  is  the  average  tide  there  in  low  water? 

A. — I  know  they  used  to  figure  on  it,  and  came  up  there  with  ves- 
sels drawing  eleven  feet  of  water ;  it  must  have  been  more.  I  don't 
know  the  average  tide  there  in  summer. 

Q. — Didn't  a  schooner  sink  there  in  early  days,  and  obstruct  the 
channel  ? 

A. — No,  I  think  not. 

il//-.  Ostrorn — What  is  your  opinion  about  the  debris  filling  the  bay? 

A. — It  is  noticed  at  two  points,  in  places  where  there  is  slack  water. 
In  the  main  channel  I  think  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  depth. 
At  Seal  Island,  I  think,  there  is  less  water  there  now  than  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine.    The  channel  is  about  the  same. 

Q. — You  think  the  filling  that  takes  place  is  around  the  edges  of 
the  bay. 

A. — Yes  sir,  in  slack  water. 

Q. — What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  this  relief  canal  so-called  ? 
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A. — Well,  it  is  no  new  opinion.  I  have  always  advocated  the  build- 
ing of  a  canal  here  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento,  so  as  to  carry 
the  natural  overflow  of  the  Sacramento  River  from  above  Colusa. 
They  could  do  that,  I  think. 

Q.— About  the  width  such  a  canal  would  require? 

A. — With  these  large  floods  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of 
their  getting  it  too  big.  I  Avould  not  build  it  less  than  six  hundred 
or  one  thousand  feet  wide. 

il/r.  Kercheval — Now,  there  has  been  some  talk  of  cutting  a  canal  up 
at,  I  think,  Gray's  Bend,  cut  into  the  river,  digging  it  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  wide,  cutting  the  bank  down  six  feet,  and 
put  weirs  in  so  the  water  would  pass  over.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you, 
what  effect  the  diversion  of  that  amount  of  clear  water  would  have 
in  decreasing  the  scouring  forces,  thereby  enabling  the  Sacramento 
to  keep  itself  clean  of  the  sediment  coming  from  the  mines. 

A. — I  believe  every  particle  of  water  that  you  take  out  of  the  river 
that  you  can  force  to  go  through  decreases  the  scouring  capacity  just 
that  much. 

Q. — Will  not  diverting  this  clear  water  have  that  effect? 

A. — In  high  water  the  water  is  cjuite  muddy  that  comes  down  the 
Sacramento.     In  low  water  it  is  clear. 

Q. — Now,  my  proposition  is  to  take  it  out  below  the  mouth  of 
Feather  River,  so  as  iiot  to  take  the  clear  water. 

A. — Well,  in  taking  the  overflow  above  Colusa,  flowing  towards  the 
Feather  River,  also  from  the  Feather  River,  it  fills  a  very  large  basin 
of  water  there.  My  idea  is  to  reclaim  that  to  cut  a  canal  through 
there.  In  doing  so,  if  they  carry  that  water  in  a  canal,  thej'  have  to 
strike  the  Sacramento  River  above  Fremont.  In  doing  that  it  would 
necessitate  the  cutting  of  a  bank  and  making  the  canal  from  the 
opposite  side. 

Q. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  water  out  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather  River,  in  order  to  divert  the  clear  water  entirely  ? 

A. — I  am  satisfied  that  the  water  below  Fremont  is  muddier  than 
above,  so  that  a  canal  running  out  below  Fremont  would  carry  more 
sediment  than  one  taken  out  above  ;  in  high  water,  however,  not  to 
any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Waiers — Did  you  ever  figure  on  the  probable  cost  of  a  canal 
that  would  carry  such  a  flood  as  we  have  had  ? 

A. — No;  I  have  guessed  two  or  three  times.  I  think  it  would  go 
up  into  the  millions.  I  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  attain  is  in 
making  the  banks  of  the  canal  stand.  I  think  the  same  trouble 
would  be  found  in  trying  to  keep  the  water  in  the  Sacramento  with 
levees.  I  consider  it  is  impracticable  to  levee  against  the  water 
of  the  Upper  Sacramento  River,  because  I  have  seen  the  banks 
cut  away  in  one  rise,  in  one  place,  one  hundred  yards  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet;  and  the  more  you  confine 
these  waters,  the  more  they  Avill  drive  into  the  bends.  It  will 
go  half  a  mile  to  a  levee,  and  cut  through  it.  If  even  you 
could  build  the  levees  high  enough,  they  would  undermine  and 
cave  in.  You  would  never  know  when  you  had  the  levee  far 
enough  away.  As  you  get  down  this  way  there  is  less  current,  and 
the  levees  are  less  liable  to  cut.  I  believe  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  river  will  carry  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  I  think 
it  is  policy  to  make  the  river  carry  all  you  can.  If  you  could  take 
the  water  by  this  canal  straight  across  and  empty  it  into  Suisun  Bay, 
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where  it  would  not  back  up  the  water  of  the  Sacramento,  that  water 
would  get  down  there  and  spend  its  force  before  the  rise  in  the 
Sacramento  would  get  near  to  the  bay.  It  would  have  a  shorter  cut 
and  a  great  deal  more  fall  than  the  Sacramento. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  make  any  calculation  on  this  basis?  I  under- 
stand the  fact  to  be  that  the  upper  end  of  the  streams  are  all  of  a 
higher  grade  than  down  here? 

A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Now,  how  big  a  canal  is  it  going  to  take  to  carry  the  water  up 
there,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  overflowing  ?  We  find  just  so  many  gal- 
lons per  hour  passing  here.     How  deep  a  canal  is  it  going  to  take  ? 

A. — Well,  if  your  canal  is  ready  to  work,  as  soon  as  the  water  comes 
over  the  banks,  it  is  ready  to  travel  off  in  the  canal.  It  will  not  work 
as  it  does  now.  Now  it  fills  up  in  the  tule  lands  above  Knight's 
Landing.  It  gets  that  full  so  that  it  is  two  or  three  feet  higher  than 
in  the  river.  Then  it  breaks  through,  and  comes  down  to  the  next 
district,  and  so  on  down.  I  noticed  the  other  day  down  at  the 
islands — at  the  foot  of  the  island  it  must  have  been  two  feet  higher 
than  the  river  itself.  It  breaks  over  and  runs  down  inside  of  the 
levees,  and  thus  breaks  through  one  place  and  another.  If  they  had 
had  no  levees  at  all  the  water  would  not  have  gone  near  as  high  at 
Grand  Island,  in  my  judgment.  I  think  there  was  not  as  much 
water  as  there  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

3Ir.  Kercheval — Now,  as  a  relief,  not  full  but  partial,  what  do  you 
think  about  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Montezuma  Hills,  and  meet- 
ing the  tide  water  over  at  Denverton  ? 

A. — I  think  if  a  canal  was  made  there  it  would  relieve  you  down 
about  the  islands  in  such  time  as  this,  in  fact  all  the  overflowed 
lands  down  there.  We  have  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  more  water  in 
the  Sacramento  to-day  than  we  would  if  it  was  not  for  the  rush  of 
water  going  out  of  Cache  Creek  Slough.  It  forms  a  regular  dam.  It 
backs  the  water  up  as  far  as  here.  The  current  is  not  as  strong  in 
the  river  now  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago.  This  checks  the  current  and 
prevents  us  getting  rid  of  the  waters — commences  the  stuffing  process. 
Take  Old  River,  and  it  is  slack  water  there  now.  There  is  no  cur- 
rent at  all  this  side  of  the  Montezuma  Hills.  The  sediment,  with  this 
current  here  now,  travels  on  down  to  the  slack  water,  and  there  it 
will  fill  in. 

Q. — There  is  a  terrible  current  down  at  Cache  Creek  now? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  A  barge  came  up  and  had  to  make  three  trials  to 
get  up.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  in  the  measurements  I 
made  in  the  big  flood,  we  had  thirty-four  feet  at  the  Wright  jDlace. 
It  spreads  out  and  drops  very  rapidly.  Just  in  the  caiion  above 
there  they  had  forty-five  feet.  Take  it  near  Princeton,  and  the 
average  depth  would  not  vary  much  from  twenty-four  feet.  When 
you  get  here  it  decreases,  and  at  the  head  of  the  islands  they  had 
twenty-four  feet  on  an  average — fourteen  feet  six  inches  above  low 
water.  As  you  go  on  down,  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  highest  tide ;  so  when  you  get  below  there  you  don't 
notice  it.  In  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  w^e  only  noticed  a  rise  there  of 
some  five  or  six  feet  above  high  tide. 

Q. — What  effect  does  this  sediment  have — or  did  you  notice  any 
material  change  in  the  American  River  ? 

20' 
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A. — We  used  to  have  quite  a  little  river  here  in  early  times;  now 
there  is  none. 

Q. — What  effect  does  the  filling  of  the  American  River  have  on  the 
City  of  Sacramento  here? 

A. — The  more  it  fills  up  the  easier  it  will  overflow,  making  it 
necessary  to  build  higher  levees.  It  would  not  make  very  much 
difference,  as  long  as  the  levees  are  away  above,  whether  it  fills  up  or 
not. 

Mr.  Ostroni — You  are  acquainted  with  the  Feather  River — can  you 
make  any  statement  in  regard  to  the  Feather,  the  navigation,  and 
the  condition  then  and  now? 

A. — I  have  not  navigated  the  Feather  river  but  little  of  late  years. 
I  have  been  up  but  once  or  twice,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  low 
water.  I  will  say  that  the  Feather  River  is  not  as  low — does  not  go 
as  low  in  its  banks,  take  the  average  from  Fremont  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yuba.  I  don't  think  it  goes  as  low  in  its  banks  by  eight  feet  as 
it  did  then.  AVe  have  no  shoal  water  now ;  there  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  the  water  in  it  now  that  there  was  then,  because  the  whole 
river  bed  has  filled  up.  The  shoal  places  are  no  shoaler  now  than 
they  were  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  but  it  confines  itself 
to  a  canal  now,  whereas  it  used  to  be  quite  a  river. 

_  Q. — It  used  to  be  that  the  steamer  Governor  Dana  run  on  this 
river  in  summer  time? 

A. — Yes,  they  used  to  run  the  boats  in  summer.  This  is  the  Gov- 
ernor Dana  No.  3 ;  this  new  boat  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long,  and  the  old  boat  was  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet. 

Q. — What  is  the  difference  in  the  draught  of  water? 

A. — I  think  the  old  boat  used  to  carry  not  less  than  twenty  inches 
of  water,  perhaps  nearly  two  feet.  She  never  went  up  in  low  water. 
The  second  Governor  Dana  used  to  go  up  in  low  water;  it  was 
about  a  fifteen-inch  boat.  The  present  Dana  draws  heavier.  She 
draws  about  twenty-two  inches,  called  a  two-foot  boat. 

Q. — About  how  much  Avould  you  average  the  filling  of  Feather 
River  ? 

A. — There  used  to  be  a  good  many  deep  holes  there.  The  average 
filling  of  the  shoal  water  is,  say,  six  feet  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
But  if  you  take  the  deep  holes,  and  there  used  to  be  a  good  many 
of  them,  the  average  from  the  mouth  to  Marysville  would  be  at  least 
twelve  feet.  The  carrying  capacity  is  filled  up  or  decreased  about 
six  feet. 

Q. — Does  that  include  the  whole  filling  along  the  banks  ? 

A. — There  are  a  great  many  bars  now  where  there  used  to  be  none. 
The  carrying  capacity  between  the  natural  banks,  without  reference 
to  any  cubic  measurements,  would  be  at  least  one-third  less  than  it 
used  to  be  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Q. — Would  the  same  rule  hold  good  as  far  as  Marysville? 

A. — I  think  it  will  hold  good  as  far  as  Marysville. 

Q. — About  how  deep  were  the  banks  of  the  river  in  former  times  ? 

A. — In  places  it  would  go  over  twenty  feet.  There  are  other  places 
where  there  is  not  over  eighteen  feet.  There  are  places  where  these 
banks  vary  with  the  width  of  the  river.  Some  of  these  people  built 
their  levees  without  a  surveyor,  and  the  floods  go  right  over  them, 
because_  the  river  varies  more  in  high  water  than  it  does  in  low 
water ;  it  will  change.    Even  surveyors  find  they  have  to  make  cal- 
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culations  for  the  bends.  I  presume  the  height  of  the  banks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yuba  and  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  would  have  been 
about  twentj'  feet. 

Q. — You  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  water  coming  down  the  Feather  River.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  ? 

A. — It  is  used  up  in  mining  and  for  different  purposes ;  mining 
mostly. 

Q. — It  has  been  suggested  by  one  or  two  witnesses  the  loss  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  water  seeping  through  the  sand. 

Q.— There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  something  to  do  with  it.  This 
light  sand  all  carries  more  or  less  water. 

Mr.  Garver — Has  the  river  scoured  down  this  winter  to  its  original 
channel  ? 

A. — ^Take  the  average  from  shore  to  shore,  it  hasscoured  down  five 
feet  seven  inches.  It  has  scoured  out  that  much  since  the  low  water 
of  last  summer. 

Mr  Ostrom — Is  it  not  your  experience  that  these  rivers  scour  out  in 
time  of  high  water,  and  then  fill  up  again  in  low  water  more  than 
they  were  filled  before? 

A. — I  think  the  fill  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  several  years  ago, 
on  account  of  the  increased  grade. 

H.   M.   LARUE, 

Sworn  and  examined. 

I  reside  in  the  City  of  Sacramento.  I  located  here  first  in  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  American  River.  My  knowl- 
edge of  these  rivers  extends  back  to  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  rivers,  but  more  particu- 
larly with  the  American  River.  I  have  lived  there  for  twenty  years. 
I  moved  into  the  city  lately.  When  I  first  settled  on  the  American 
River,  out  on  the  continuation  of  Fourteenth  Street,  the  river  was 
very  deep,  and  had  very  high  banks  and  a  broad  channel,  and  the 
water  extended  from  bank  to  bank,  and  there  were  no  sand  bars  on 
the  river  from  the  mouth  until  you  got  up  ten  or  fifteen  miles ;  in 
fact,  there  was  none  on  the  river  that  I  knew  of  at  all.  I  used  to 
have  a  little  boat  that  I  run  down  to  the  city.  There  were  very  high 
banks  where  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  now,  wdiere  now  there  is  a 
sand  bar  ten  or  fifteen  feet  out  of  water  in  low  water  stages.  Two 
miles  above  there  was  a  shoal,  but  with  that  exception  there  was  no 
sand  bar  at  all.  There  was  deep  water  until  you  got  to  the  old 
Gwin's  place,  where  there  was  quite  a  rapids  or  fall.  That  is  covered 
up  ten  or  fifteen  feet  with  sand  to-day.  The  whole  river,  from  here 
to  there,  is  filled  up  ten  feet  or  more.  I  was  there  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty — in  August,  September,  and  October — and  we  had 
about  twenty  inches  of  tide.  Sometimes  at  high  tide  the  ferry  boat 
would  drift  up  stream.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  tide  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  I  never  observed  any.  Up  at  my 
farm  there,  where  we  used  to  have  high  banks,  and  the  water  never 
bothered  us — though,  in  times  of  very  high  water,  it  run  over  my 
bottom  lands  probably  four  inches  deep — I  raised  all  kinds  of  crops, 
and  never  had  any  trouble,  except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Since 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  the  water  stands  over  it  half  the 
time  during  spring  and  winter,  and  over  the  whole  of  it  during  a 
good  portion  of  the  time.     In  fact,  I  have  had  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
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one-quarter  of  what  I  had  been  offered  for  it  before  the  water  carae 
on  it.  The  melting  snows  in  the  spring  never  used  to  affect  us.  We 
had  a  fine  orchard  on  the  property.  Now  the  melting  of  the  snow 
covers  half  the  land. 

Q. — Give  us  your  opinion  of  the  cause  ? 

A. — It  is  from  the  debris  brought  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
sand  and  sediment  fills  up  the  river. 

Q,. — What  proportion  of  the  washing  land — hillside  land — up  in 
that  water-shed,  is  cultivated  to  crops  and  ploughed  up  ? 

A. — I  could  not  tell  you,  exactly. 

Q. — How  would  it  compare  with  the  tailings  from  the  mines.  It 
has  been  claimed  before  this  committee  that  this  filling  in  is  to  be 
attributed  as  well  to  the  wash  from  agricultural  lands  as  to  the 
mines.     Give  us  as  close  an  approximation  as  j^ou  can? 

A. — The  greatest  fill  we  have  had  in  the  American  River  was 
deposited  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.  Previous  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  the 
amount  of  farming  done  in  the  mountains  was  very  limited.  What 
has  been  done  since  that,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  nature  of  our 
agricultural  lands  is  not  to  wash  out  into  the  river.  After  the  flood 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  we  had  but  little  high  water  in  the 
American  liiver  until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two;  but  once  or 
twice  that  the  river  was  out  of  its  banks.  In  ver,y  great  high  water, 
in  sixty-two,  we  had  a  continuation  of  freshets  that  brought  down 
this  great  deposit  of  sediment.  I  have  seen  different  deposits;  some 
one  place  and  some  another.  One  place  it  would  be  coarse  sand,  and 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  there  it  would  be  fine  sediment.  The  cur- 
rent has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that. 

Q. — I  suppose  5^ou  have  noticed  the  mines,  and  have  seen  their 
dumps?  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  coarser  material  lodges 
above  ? 

A. — Yes ;  the  farther  down  the  river  you  go,  the  finer  the  deposit. 

Q. — Now,  has  any  of  these  coarse  tailings,  or  rocks,  got  into  the 
river  ? 

A. — Well,  not  to  any  great  extent,  in  this  section.  Up  at  tlie  falls, 
or  rapids,  M^e  used  to  have  a  ford,  and  the  bottom  was  of  coarse 
cobbles;  but  since  that  has  been  covered  up  I  have  not  seen  any  in 
the  river.  Just  where  the  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  now  the 
bed  of  the  stream  used  to  be  covered  with  coarse  rocks,  but  now  there 
is  nothing  but  sediment  and  sand. 

Q. — Since  the  flood  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  have  you 
been  up  the  American  River  up  to  a  point  where  j^ou  again  come  to 
bowlders? 

A. — I  don't  remember  now  how  far  up.  Wherever  there  is  very 
much  fall  you  will  come  to  rocks  and  bowlders. 

Mr.  Ostrom — About  how  much  farming  land — what  was  formerly 
known  as  bottom  land — has  been  destroyed  on  the  American  River 
bottoms? 

A. — Well,  not  a  great  deal  entirely  destroyed.  It  has  been 
injured.  I  think  the  place  I  had  was  injured  tlie  worst,  because  it 
was  so  situated.  There  was  an  island  near  me  covered  with  willows 
that  caught  this  debris,  and  when  the  bed  of  the  river  rose  it  was 
inclined  to  make  a  lake.  Sloughs  that  would  be  dry  in  early  days 
would  since  swim  a  horse.    This  coarse  sand  on  land  is  valueless.    I 
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don't  think  the  land  is  worth  as  much  by  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  as  it  was  before  that  sand  deposit  came  there. 

Q. — About  how  much  would  that  land  be  worth  now  if  it  was  in  its 
former  condition? 

A. — I  was  offered,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for  the  poor- 
est part  of  my  land,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre; 
and  I  was  offered  one  hundred  and  twentj^  dollars  an  acre  for  fifty 
acres  that  I  sold  three  years  ago  for  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  after 
I  had  planted  an  orchard  and  put  fences  on  it. 

Q. — About  what  amount  of  personal  property,  improvements,  etc., 
that  would  necessarily  attach  to  the  land  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
the  land? 

A. — The  loss  of  personal  property  has  been  very  great.  Much  of 
the  land  was  not  improved  to  any  great  extent;  it  was  kept  for  rais- 
ing grain.  But  all  the  land  that  was  planted  to  orchard  was  ruined. 
I  had  a  fine  orchard  that  was  entirely  destroyed.  It  destroyed,  out 
of  six  thousand  trees — I  lost  five  thousand  that  were  entirely  destroyed. 
That  orchard  produced,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  fourteen 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  fruit.  I  generally  sold  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  worth  a  year.  I  have  since  sold  the  property,  with  all  the 
improvements,  for  six  thousand  dollars;  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
time  since  that  that  I  could  have  got  that  much  for  it. 

Mr.  Garver — Are  orchards  as  valuable  now  as  they  were  then? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  raised  as  much  the  year  before  it  was  destroyed  as  I 
did  five  years  before  that.  Peach  orchards  are  getting  very  scarce 
now. 

Mr.  Ostrom — Have  you  ever  formed  any  opinion  as  to  any  mode  of 
relief. 

A. — Yes,  sir;  a  very  decided  one.  I  think  these  canals  are  the 
only  hope  of  reclaiming  these  counties.  From  all  the  light  I  can  get 
on  the  subject  I  think  it  is  practicable.  I  have  never  had  any  faith 
in  levees.    I  have  seen  the  eff'ects  of  leveeing. 

Q. — You  having  lived  here  for  a  long  time,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  this  cit}',  and  its  surroundings  were"free  from  the  damage  and 
destruction  from  this  debris  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  property? 

A. — Well,  that  is  a  hard  question.  Good  land  around  here — this 
land  below  the  city,  has  been  rating  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  All  this  land  north  of  the 
city,  that  is  now  covered  with  willows  and  brush,  ten  or  fifteen  j^ears 
ago  was  all  cultivated  to  vegetables.  It  is  worth  nothing  now  ;  you 
can  judge  from  that  what  the  land  would  have  been  worth.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  mines  ought  to  be  controlled.  My  idea  is,  that 
if  any  commission  is  to  be  appointed  they  should  have  power  to 
act.  You  must  not  wait  too  long  to  apply  the  remedy ;  if  you  do 
you  will  swamp  us.  I  would  have  a  commission  appointed  by  this 
Legislature.  I  would  go  to  the  extent  of  having  them  carrj^  out  the 
remedy ;  and  I  have  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to  the  canal.  I 
would  think,  without  having  given  the  matter  much  thought,  that 
the  money  should  be  raised  by  general  taxation.  The  whole  State 
is  benefited  by  it.  I  don't  see  any  other  way  at  present.  We  must 
quit  the  county  if  it  is  not  stopped. 
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willows  before  it  is  again  covered  by  something  of  the  same  nature. 
This  pipe  clay  is  very  poisonous  to  land.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Newcastle,  they  have  to  settle  the  water  that  comes  from  the  mining 
ditches  before  tliey  can  use  it  for  irrigating.  It  would  ruin  their 
land  entirely  unless  they  settled  it.  I  notice  this,  that  whenever  the 
land  has  been  overflowed  and  this  pipe  clay  settles,  that  there  Avill  be 
no  grass  the  next  year,  and  sometimes  not  for  two  or  three  years. 
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REPOKT. 


San  Feancisco,  California, 

December  18tli,  1877. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the   West  Side  Irrigation 
District  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  report  submitted  by  myself  to  you,  under  date 
of  February  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
embraced  a  provisional  treatment  of  the  subject_  of  water  supply 
which  was  based  in  a  great  measure  upon  hypothetical  data. 

2.  From  the  second  paragraph  of  that  paper  (Appendix  D)  I 
quote  as  follows : 

^'  Necessity  for  Extended  Observations. — The  amount  of  water  which 
may  be  taken  from  Tulare  Lake  annually,  and  be  depended  upon  as  a 
constant  suppl}',  could  only  be  determined  accurately  by  an  extended 
survey  of  the  lake,  its  surrounding  shores,  and  outlet  or  overflow 
channel,  supplemented  by  the  gauging  of  the  streams  whose  waters 
find  their  way  into  it,  and  observations  upon  the  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake  itself,  extending  through  a  series  of  years.  There  has  not, 
of  course,  been  time  at  your  disposal  for  such  examinations;  neither 
does  the  law  direct  that  any  investigation  of  the  amount  of  the 
water  supply  be  made." 

3.  In  lieu  of  the  thorough  investigation  recommended  as  above, 
I  have  since  been  called  upon  to  make  a  reconnoisance  of  the  lake 
and  its  tributaries,  and  report  the  present  aspect  of  the  water  supply 
question  so  far  as  can  be  done  from  such  investigation ;  this  being 
all  which  could  be  accomplished  under  the  circumstances. 

4.  Accordingly  such  a  reconnoisance  was  made  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December  of  the  present  year.  By  it  we  have 
ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  depth  of  the  lake,  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  waters 
for  a  considerable  period  of  the  past,  the  effect  thereof  upon  its 
area — by  spreading  over  or  receding  from  the  low  lands  which  form 
its  shores;  together  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  this 
past  year  of  drouth  upon  its  level.  We  have  also  gathered  some 
data  concerning  its  tributaries  and  their  volume  of  flow  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  time.  With  this  information  we  are  in  a  position  to 
discuss  somewhat  more  intelligently  the  problem  of  water  supply  for 


your  canal,  and  yet  it  seems  as  though  we  have  only  gone  far  enough 
into  the  matter  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, such  as  spoken  of  in  my  former  report,  should  be  made. 

5.  From  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  the  earlier  settlers  around 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I  find  that  the 
surface  of  its  waters  has  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations 
during  past  years.  It  appears  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  seasons  of 
heavy  rainfall  its  waters  are  raised  to  a  high  flood  level,  and  that 
during  succeeding  comparatively  dry  years  they  gradually  recede — 
the  high  water  and  the  low  water  elevations  of  each  succeeding  year 
being  somewhat  lower  than  the  corresponding  stages  the  preceding 
season — until  by  another  rainy  winter  it  is  brought  up  to  flood  level 
again. 

6.  In  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  the  season  of 
low  water  for  that  year,  the  elevation  of  its  waters  was  found,  by 
accurate  surveys  made  at  the  time,  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  and  seven-tenths  (195.7)  feet  above  the  base  subsequently  used  as 
that  of  your  surveys,  which,  being  made  in  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  established  the  elevation  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  and  twenty-two  one-hundredths  (195.22);  and  now,  in 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  the  waters  stand  at 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  seven-tenths  (191.7)  feet  above  the 
same  plane  of  reference.  Thus  the  level  of  the  lake  has  fallen  three 
and  five-tenths  (3.5)  feet  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 

7.  But  little  water  has  reached  the  lake  during  that  period,  through 
any  of  its  visible  tributaries.  Kern  River,  in  the  past  spring  freshet, 
contributed  some  water,  and  King's  River  contributed  some  at 
periods  during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  not  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  Kaweah,  Tule,  or  White  Rivers  reached  it  above  ground.  Base- 
ing  an  estimate  upon  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
the  flow  of  the  two  first  rivers  mentioned,  into  the  lake  during  this 
time,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  not  together  contribute  suflUcient 
to  raise  it  half  a  foot  within  its  present  border.  Suppose  they  did  con- 
tribute that  amount — half  a  foot  of  depth — the  loss  from  the  lake's 
surftice  by  evaporation  has  doubtless  been  five  and  a  half  feet;  so 
that,  as  it  has  only  been  actually  lowered  three  and  one-half  feet,  it 
must  have  received  a  supply  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
depth  over  its  surface  by  percolation.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  rainfall  in  its  vicinity  has  been  insignifi- 
cant— not  over  one  or  two  inches  during  the  period  under  consider- 
ation. 

8.  The  effect  of  this  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  has  been  to 
contract  its  area  until  now  its  waters  cover  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles  of  territory.  Its 
edge  has  now  reached  the  line  where  tlie  bottom,  as  a  generaf  thing, 
descends  more  rapidly,  the  great  shoals  around  its  border  being  for 
the  most  part  uncovered,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  further  low- 
ering of  its  surface  would  not  contract  its  area  in  by  any  means  a 
proportionate  amount.  Tulare  Lake  is  now  a  clear,  open  sheet  of 
water,  of  a  depth  from  ten  to  forty  feet  throughout  its  body,  though 
of  course  more  shallow  around  its  margin. 


9.  The  territor}"  which  has  been  uncovered  by  the  receding  of  the 
waters  of  Tulare  Lake  during  the  past  year,  is  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred square  miles  in  area.  These  lands  are  swamp  lands,  and  for 
the  most  part  have  been  regularly  filed  upon  and  claimed  as  such 
for  years  past.  In  some  instances  claimants  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  low  stage  of  the  waters  to  erect  embankments  for  the 
reclamation  of  their  lands  in  the  future. 

10.  As  pointed  out  in  my  former  reports,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hold  the  flood  waters  in  Tulare  Lake  at  a  height  which  Avill  in  a 
measure  flood  these  lands,  in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  West  Side  District ;  unless  a  plan  for  their  reclamation  is  com- 
bined with  the  West  Side  Irrigation  project,  and  a  very  large  chan- 
nel for  drainage  be  built  out  of  the  lake,  from  which  the  irrigation 
canal  could  start  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  Though  for  the  irriga- 
tion interests  alone  this  may  not  be  the  best  plan,  when  viewed  from 
an  engineering  standpoint  it  is  undoubtedly  the  only  way  the  two 
great  works  can  be  harmonized,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
the  only  plan  which  will  avoid  conflict  of  interests. 

IL  The  lands  reclaimed  should  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the 
expense  or  cost  of  the  great  overflow  channel.  Thus  the  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  portion  of  the  West  Side  Canal — the  great  cut  out 
from  the  lake — would  be  shared  by  the  reclaimers.  Whereas,  other- 
wise, the  West  Side  District  would  no  doubt  be  called  upon  for  pay- 
ment of  damages  should  the  works  for  its  water  supply  render  the 
reclamation  of  the  lands  around  the  lake  more  expensive. 

In  this  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  four  of  my 
supplemental  report,  under  date  of  March  twenty-sixth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  in  Avhich,  speaking  of  this  reclamation 
question  in  connection  with  your  project,  after  pointing  out  the  prob- 
able conflict  of  interests,  I  said :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Engineer 
that  these  interests  can  be  reconciled,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  harmonize  the  engineering  works  of  each  with  the  other  before 
any  definite  plan  is  adopted  for  either."  I  cannot  too  strongly  reaf- 
firm this  view  now. 

12.  Another  subject  worthy  of  your  attention  is  the  threatened 
diversion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  waters  of  King's  River  from 
the  channel  leading  to  the  lake  into  other  channels  extending  towards 
Fresno  Slough  and  the  San  Joaquin  River.  This  diversion  is  being 
made  for  reclamation  purposes,  by  owners  of  lands  lying  in  the  delta 
of  King's  River,  and  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  for 
irrigation  on  to  lands  northward  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The 
country  towards  which  the  waters  have  been  partially  led,  by  open- 
ing up  Cole  Slough  and  jNIurphy  Slough,  has  a  greater  degree  of 
inclination  than  that  upon  the  route  of  the  old  channels  of  the  river 
below  the  point  of  diversion,  and  the  danger  is  that  the  waters  will 
make  a  main  channel  in  that  direction,  and  thus  be  lost  to  Tulare 
Lake  and  to  the  West  Side  Irrigation  Canal  from  that  lake.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  West  Side 
Irrigation  plans  is  the  construction  of  an  embankment  and  levee  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  lake  all  the  waters  of  King's  River 
not  actually  required  for  irrigation  above  its  mouth. 
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13.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  proper  conduct  of  the  engineer- 
ing works  of  your  project  involves  the  adjustment  of  matters  beyond 
your  control,  and  these  points  are  brought  now  prominently  to  your 
notice,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  procure  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  difficulties  rejnoved. 

14.  The  fact  that  the  lake  must  have  received  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  water  by  percolation  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  in  para- 
graph seven,  is  a  most  important  i)oint;  for  there  is  an  immense 
territory  sloping  towards  Tulare  Lake  on  its  south,  east,  and  north- 
east sides,  now  lying  dry  and  desolate,  with  the  underground  water- 
level  far  below  the  ground's  surface,  which  some  day — being  irrigated 
— will  be,  as  it  were,  a  great  sponge  reservoir,  through  which  the 
waters  of  irrigation,  spread  over  during  winter  and  spring,  will  per- 
colate towards  its  basin. 

15.  It  were  idle  to  discuss,  now,  the  probable  supplj'  to  the  lake 
from  this  source,  for  we  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to  base  a  cal- 
culation. Let  us  contemplate,  however,  the  great  body  of  land 
extending  from  Kern  Lake  to  King's  River — nearly  one  hundred 
miles — in  width  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles,  all  sloping  from 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  towards  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  on  grades  of 
from  four  to  twenty  feet  per  mile.  This  great  plain  embraces  the 
irrigable  portion  of  Tulare  Valley.  Composed  of  washings  from 
the  fianks  of  the  mountains,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  light, 
permeable  soil,  varying  in  depth  from  five  to  forty  feet;  and,  being 
generally  underlaid  by  coarse  sand  substrata,  and  intersected  by 
hundreds  of  ancient  channels,  many  of  which  are  now  to  be  traced 
as  sandy  streaks  or  ridges  meandering  toAvards  the  lake,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  wonderfully  good  natural  drainage. 

16.  It  has  been  found  in  many  places  that  waler  equivalent  to  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  over  an  area  irrigated,  is  absorbed  by  the 
first  irrigation  before  the  ground  appears  at  all  saturated. 

Instances  are  numerous  where  the  level  of  the  underground  waters 
has  been  raised  from  depths  of  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  feet,  to 
levels  Avithin  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  surface,  by  irrigation. 

Water  spread  for  irrigation  upon  various  portions  of  this  land  has 
been  known  to  wet  the  soil  to  the  top  almost,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  away,  down  the  slope  on  the  plain,  from  the  point  where  applied 
on  the  surface. 

And  the  water  in  wells,  near  the  border  of  Tulare  Lake,  was  con- 
siderably raised  during  the  past  season  when  not  any  reached  the 
neighborhood  thereof  above  ground,  but  irrigation  was  going  on,  and 
to  a  very  limited  extent  only,  six  or  seven  miles  away  up  on  the 
plains.  These  facts  show  the  great  capacity  for  water  of  the  immense 
plain  sloping  towards  Tulare  Lake,  and  the  strong  tendency  of 
waters  spread  thereon  to  percolate  towards  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
where  the  lake  is  situated. 

Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  natural  hydraulic  grade  line  of 
the  underground  waters,  ascertained  by  the  depth  of  their  standing 
below  the  ground's  surface  at  various  points  whose  elevation  is  known 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  lake's  surface,  where  irrigation  is  not 
practiced,  indicates  an  immediate  connection  and  a  reciprocal  action 
between  these  waters  and  those  of  the  lake. 


17.  The  greater  portion  of  this  vast  stretch  of  territory  is  to  be 
wetted  by  the  waters  of  irrigation.  Probably  a  million  acres  will  be 
under  cultivation  per  annum,  and  in  the  ordinary  season  will  receive 
their  quantum  of  water  from  the  supplies  brought  down  by  Kern, 
White,  Tulare,  Kaweah,  and  King's  Rivers.  The  hydraulic  pressure 
to  establish  strong  underground  currents  of  percolating  waters 
towards  Tulare  Lake  will  be  great,  as  all  the  circumstances  so  far 
observed  appear  to  indicate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  conditions  attendant  upon  the  problem  of 
underground  supply  to  Tulare  Lake  are  very  favorable  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  irrigation  used  upon  the  plains 
sloping  towards  it  ultimately  reaching  the  lake  basin  through  the 
invisible  channels  in  the  soil  and  subsoils,  and  materially  adding 
to  its  supply. 

During  the  time  while  this  vast  plain  is  becoming  saturated  with 
water,  as  irrigation  works  are  extended,  the  draught  upon  the  sources 
of  water  supply  will  be  excessive,  and  drainage  towards  the  lake  not 
being  yet  perfectly  established,  there  will  be  a  period,  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  when  the  surface  of  the  lake  will  probably  recede 
below  the  level  which  it  will  maintain  thereafter. 

This  principle  of  percolation  on  a  large  scale  is  now  well  estab- 
lished in  engineering  minds,  and  its  phenomena  readily  recognized, 
as  instances  of  its  wonderful  results  are  by  no  means  rare. 

18.  It  is  true  that  the  exposed  irrigated  lands  will  present  a  great 
surface  from  which  evaporation  will  be  continually  in  progress;  and 
it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  vegetation  will  take  up  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  irrigation.  But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  waters  which  in  the  future  are  to  constitute  the  waters 
of  irrigation  in  Tulare  A-'alley,  are  in  many  years,  under  the  natural 
order  of  things,  lost  to  the  valley  by  overflow  into  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  and  are  not,  under  that  natural  order  of  things,  evaporated 
from  the  Tulare  Valley;  and  this  loss,  except  during  seasons  of  gen- 
eral inundation,  will,  when  irrigation  works  are  perfected,  be  saved 
to  that  valley.  And,  furthermore,  the  diminution  of-  the  extent  of 
Tulare  Lake  which  will  be  a  consequence  of  a  correct  system,  as  indi- 
cated heretofore  in  this  report,  will  greatly  reduce  the  area  of  open 
water  from  which  evaporation  has  during  the  past  been  active;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  this  open 
water  is  greater  than  from  the  agricultural  lands  into  which  the 
waters  will  have  in  a  great  measure  been  absorbed. 

19.  Thus  the  problem  of  water  supply  for  the  West  Side  District 
reaches  out  until  it  embraces  the  entire  subjects  of  the  hydrography 
of  the  Tulare  basin  and  irrigation  of  the  plains  of  that  great  valley.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  Engineer  it  is  worthy  of  a  much  more  careful 
and  extended  investigation  than  it  has  been  possible  to  make  thus 
far. 

20.  From  what  has  been  learned  the  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that 
the  Tulare  reclamation  project  should  be  combined  with  that  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  West  Side  District,  as  before  indicated.  With  this 
modification  made,  in  offering  you  my  opinion  on  the  question  of 
sufficiency  of  supply,  I  can  only  reiterate  the  conclusion  of  my  former 
report  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 
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"While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  sa.ving  that  Tulare  Lake 
will  afford  an  abundant  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  the  West  Side 
District,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  in  my  opinion  the 
West  Side  lands  may  be  irrigated  with  a  degree  of  regularity  Avherein 
the  failure  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  purpose  will  be  of 
rare  occurrence;  that  Tulare  Lake  is  the  proper  reservoir  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  such  purpose,  and,  treated  as  a  reservoir,  is  the  source 
whence  the  chief  sujiply  should  be  dei'ived." 

At  the  same  time  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  paragraphs  in  my 
supplemental  report  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  West  Side  District  should  be 
derived  from  the  San  Joaquin  River.  And  I  desire  it  understood 
that  the  phrase  "  abundant  supply  "  does  not  mean  any  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  than  sufficient  to  place  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  lands  per  year — an  amount  about  iis 
great  as  other  irrigation  districts  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Val- 
leys will  receive.  There  could  be  no  question  but  the  supply  would 
be  short  in  such  a  season  as  the  past  has  been,  for  instance;  as  indeed 
the  supply  has  been  short  throughout  every  irrigation  district  in  the 
valleys. 

21.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  word  irri- 
gation implies  the  continued  presence  of  a  stream  of  water  command- 
ing the  lands  at  all  times.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
term,  throughout  the  greater  number  of  the  irrigated  districts  of  the 
world,  means  an  abundant  supply  for  two  or  three  months  of  each 
year  at  best,  and  that  in  nearly  all  great  irrigated  districts  the  canals, 
if  not  altogether  dry,  are  subject  to  very  low  stages  of  water  for  six 
months  of  each  year. 

We  cannot  hope  that  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valleys,  with 
less  rainfall  in  proportion  to  the  area  tributary  to  them  than  most  of 
the  great  irrigation  districts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  any  more  copi- 
ously or  regularly  irrigated  than  they ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
further,  that  the  West  Side  Irrigation  District  is  not  the  most  favor- 
ably situated  portion  of  those  valleys  for  irrigation,  so  far  as  abun- 
dance of  water  supply  is  concerned. 

22.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  condition  of  matters  pertaining  to  irrigation  interests  throughout 
the  great  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare.  Wherever  there 
are  any  number  of  canals  or  ditches  deriving  their  water  supply 
from  one  source,  there  confusion  exi.sts.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
system  in  the  appropriation  and  distribution  of  the  waters.  The 
intimate  relations  existing  between  irrigation  and  reclamation  are 
not  recognized,  and,  for  the  most  part,  correct  engineering  principles, 
upon  which  alone  permanent  works  can  be  based,  have  been  disre- 
garded in  the  haste  to  effect  some  temporary  benefit.  The  water 
appropriators  and  irrigators  are  not  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
affairs.  They  have  done  the  only  thing  which  could  have  been  done 
under  the  circumstances — appropriated  the  waters,  and  used  them  as 
best  they  could;  in  companies  or  associations,  when  they  could;  as 
individuals,  when  they  were  able  to.  Unity  of  action  over  the 
extent  of  territory  which  should  form  an  irrigation  district,  is  not 
to  be  hoped  for,  except  under  some  wi.se  system,  supported  by  laws 
compulsory  upon  the  few  who  will  always  negative  every  proposition 


for  extended  public  improvement.  To  the  absence  of  this  system, 
and  of  these  laws  alone,  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  be 
attributed,  and  the  result  is  alike  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  two  great  valleys 
mentioned.  The  State,  through  a  scientific  board,  should  regulate 
and  control  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  appropriation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  her  streams  and  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp 
lands,  and  should  at  least  outline  the  works  necessary  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  each  class  of  improvements  which  comprise  the  irrigation 
and  reclamation  systems  within  her  borders.  It  behooves  you,  gentle- 
men, as  the  only  constituted  authority  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  in 
the  State,  to  press  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  present 
assembled,  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  some  legislation  which 
will  lead  to  a  system  in  irrigation  and  reclamation,  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  for  on  such  a  system  depends  the  success  of  your  West 
Side  Irrigation  project. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  HAM.  HALL, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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